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PREFACE 

NoTwrrHBTANDiNO  the  fact  that  seyeral  brilliant,  learned,  and 
Tolnminons  works  on  the  science  of  Psychology  haye  recently 
appeared  in  English,  there  is  not  only  room,  bnt  also  a  real  de- 
mand, for  still  other  attempts  at  improyed  treatment  of  the  same 
subject  For  this  science  has,  during  some  time  past,  worthily 
riyalled  and  eyen  excelled  most  other  forms  of  scientific  in- 
quiry, both  as  respects  the  quality  and  number  of  its  deyoted 
workmen,  and  also  as  respects  the  rapidity  of  its  adyances  and. 
the  number  and  startling  character  of  its  discoyeries.  There 
are  special  reasons,  moreoyer,  why  the  field  of  inquiry  into  the 
phenomena  of  human  mental  life  can  neyer  be  closed  to  new- 
comers, for  a  hearing  of  their  claims  to  improyed  resxdts  as  com- 
pared with  their  predecessors,  eyen  for  a  brief  space  of  time. 
In  psychology  the  indiyidual  point  of  yiew  and  the  particular 
method  of  inyestigation  and  of  treatment  chosen,  as  well  as  the*  J 
mental  characteristics  of  the  inyestigator,  determine  the  char-^ 
acter  of  the  results  as  in  no  other  one  of  the  sciences. 

What  has  just  been  said  shoxdd  not,  howeyer,  be  understood 
as  a  timid  apology  for  appearing  at  the  present  moment  with 
another  nevo  treatise  coyering  a  field  of  inyestigation  and  publi- 
cation so  recently  wrought  oyer.  The  book  which  is  here  giyen 
to  the  publio  presents  the  results,  in  much  condensed  form,  of 
many  years  of  obseryation,  reading,  and  experiment.  The  few 
foot-notes  and  confessedly  meagre  bibliography  at  the  end  of 
the  chapters  afford  no  adequate  recognition  of  the  help  receiyed 
from  the  hundreds,  not  only  of  larger  works,  but  also  and  chiefly 
of  magazine  articles  and  of  minor  monographs,  which  haye  been 
consulted  in  its  preparation.  Eyery  expert  student  of  psychol- 
ogy knows  that  in  this  latter  form  of  literature  (most  of  which 
is  inaccessible  to  the  general  reader,  and  much  of  which  is  not 
to  be  found  eyen  in  our  largest  libraries)  the  most  yaluable  ma-^ 
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terial  for  his  sdenoe  is  to  be  fonnd.  For  my  right  to  use  with 
both  confidence  and  discretion  the  material  derived  from  mod- 
em physiological  and  experimental  psychology,  my  works  pre- 
viously published  ("Elements  of  Phjrsiological  Psychology'* 
and  "  Outlines  of  Physiological  Psychology  ")  may  be  left  to 
testify.  On  this  point  I  will  only  add  that  the  present  book 
contains  no  little  that  is  new  of  this  sort,  drawn  both  from  my 
private  notes  and  from  experimental  sources  not  accessible  in 
published  form.  As  the  dedication  aims  to  show,  it  has  been 
my  chief  ambition  and  my  constant  practice  to  bring  my  "  sci- 
ence "  of  mental  phenomena  to  the  testing  of  actual  and  con- 
crete human  life.  This  has  been,  indeed,  a  daily  and  almost 
hourly  pleasure  rather  than  a  task  ;  so  that  for  many  of  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions  I  must  appeal,  not  only  to  introspective  and 
reflective  self-consciousness,  and  to  the  mental  processes  of  pu- 
pils and  colleagues,  but  also  to  the  mental  life  of  the  common 
people  and  to  the  profounder  voices  of  art  and  of  literature. 
The  cry  which  must  be  ever  ringfing  in  the  ears  of  the  genuine 
psychologist  is  this:  "Back,  from  books  and  laboratories,  to 
actual  and  concrete  human  life." 

Briefly  characterized,  then,  this  book  designs  to  give  a  clear, 
accurate,  and  comprehensive  picture  of  the  mental  life  of  the 
individual  man ;  and  also  to  explain  this  life  as  it  appears  in  the 
light  of  all  the  resources  of  modem  psychological  science,  and 
with  the  idea  of  " development^'  as  essentially  characteristic  of 
this,  as  it  is  of  all  life,  constantly  kept  in  mind. 

While  gratefully  acknowledging  my  indebtedness  to  each  of 
the  large  band  of  predecessors  in  this  our  common  work — as  well 
to  those  I  have  named  as  to  the  many  more  unnamed — ^I  can 
truthfully  acknowledge  no  special  obligations  to  any  individu- 
als among  this  number.  It  will  not  require  a  wide  acquaintance 
with  psychological  literature  for  the  reader  to  discover  that  the 
points  of  view,  the  order  of  treatment,  the  discussion  of  the  par- 
ticular topics,  are  all  independent  and  thoroughly  the  author's 
own.  Indeed,  it  is  my  belief  that  there  is  not  a  page,  and  scarce- 
ly a  line,  of  this  treatise  which  does  not  show  that  all  its  material 
has  been  wrought  anew  into  a  distinct  and  characteristic  organ- 
ism of  truth.  Attention  is  particularly  called,  however,  to  the 
divisions  of  the  book,  which  abandon  even  the  appearance  of  re- 
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taining  the  old  and  yicioos  theory  of  facilities ;  to  the  consistent 
tenure  of  the  view  that  the  formation  and  development  of  faculty 
is  itself  the  chief  thing*  which  scientific  psychology  has  to  ex- 
plain ;  to  the  treatment,  in  particular,  of  the  affectiye  phenomena  I 
— ^the  nature,  classes,  and  tone  as  pleasure-pain,  of  the  feelings,  V 
and  the  growth  of  the  emotions  and  sentiments ;  to  the  theory  of  ' 
perception  and  of  the  nature  and  growth  of  knowledge  which  is 
advocated;   to  the  discussions  where  psychology  comes  into 
critical  contact  with  logic*,   and,  above  all,  to  the  view  taken 
of  the  moral  sentiments  and  of  the  nature  and  evolution  of 
will. 

I  wish  to  add  a  single  word  to  those  teachers  of  psychology 
who  may  do  me  the  honor  to  make  use  of  my  book  for  the  in- 
struction of  their  classes.  The  presentation  here  made  is  ob- 
viously not  designed  merely  for  use  as  a  text-book.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  the  product  of  one  who  has  taught  a  large  number  of 
pupils,  and  it  embodies  much  experience  gained  from  the  work 
of  the  class-room.  I  only  express  the  assured  results  of  this  ex- 
perience when  I  say  that,  for  persons  who  have  reached  the 
maturity  which  most  students  have  attained  when  they  begin 
psychology,  "  primers,"  which  talk  down  to  them  and  have  ev- 
erything put  into  exact  verbal  form  for  them  conveniently  to 
commit  to  memory,  are  by  no  means  the  best  and  most  improv- 
ing text-books.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  if  it  had  been  my 
intention  to  adapt  this  treatise  solely  to  class-room  use,  I  should 
not  greatly  have  changed  it,  either  as  respects  amount  and  kind 
of  material  or  the  style  of  its  presentation.  Only  it  must  not  be 
foigotten  that,  in  no  other  science  as  in  psycliology,  is  it  so  nec- 
essary for  the  teacher  really  to  itach^  and  not  merely  to  give  out 
tasks  and  to  hear  recitations. 

In  this  connection  I  gratefully  acknowledge  the  valuable  as- 
sistance of  my  colleague.  Professor  George  M.  Duncan,  who  has 
read  the  entire  volume  and  has  made  several  helpful  sugges- 
tions, chiefly  looking  toward  increased  clearness  and  consistency 
of  statement ;  and,  therefore,  of  course,  its  better  adaptation  to 
the  teacher's  uses. 

In  many  places  in  this  book  I  have  brought  the  subject  up  to 
the  borders — so  subtile  and  almost  indistinguishable — where 
psychology  touches  the  broader,  all-embracing  domain  of  phi- 
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losophy.  But  I  believe  I  have  succeeded  (although  I  hate  no- 
where decried  "metaphysics  in  psychology,"  or  advocated 
J  "  psychology  without  a  soul "),  not  only  in  promising  to  reserve 
the  philosophical  problems  for  another  volume,  but  in  actually 
keeping  my  promise. 

Gbobob  Tsokbvll  Ladd. 

Talb  Uhiviebbitt, 

Nsw  Havxh,  Ooinff.9  1804. 
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PSYCHOLOGY:    DESCRIPTIVE 
AND  EXPLANATORY 


INTRODUCTORY 
CHAPTER  I. 

DEFINITION  AND  PROBLEM  OP  PSYCHOLOGY 

The  difficulties  of  defining  the  science  which  it  is  now  cns- 
tomary  to  call  "psychology"  are,  in  part,  common  to  all 
branches  of  scientific  inquiry.  In  general,  satisfactory  defini- 
tion is  one  of  the  latest  results  of  the  growth  of  any  science ; 
and  since  every  genuine  science  is  in  a  constant  process  of 
growth,  the  conception  to  which  its  name  answers  is  subject  to 
change  in  the  thought  both  of  the  individual  student  and  of  the 
race.  The  more  complete  and  accurate  conception  which  the 
definition  is  designed  to  embody  must  be  established  and  de- 
fended in  the  course  of  the  detailed  investigations.  With  the 
xmderstanding,  then,  that  the  statement  is  only  provisional,  we  l 
define  psychology  as  ths  science  which  describes  and  eocplains  the\ 
phenomena  of  consdotisnesSj  as  st^h.  ) 

This  definition,  like  every  other,  involves  certain  assump- 
tions both  of  fact  and  of  principle;  it  also  involves  certain 
subordinate  conceptions,  some  of  which  require  further  defini- 
tion, and  some  of  which,  perhaps,  cannot  be  defined.  The  task 
of  justifying  the  assumptions,  of  defining  the  subordinate 
terms,  and  of  tracing  the  vaguer  aspects  of  thought  to  their 
ultimate  factors,  must  also  be  left  to  the  development  of  the 
science  itseU.  A  few  words  here,  however — even  if  they  must 
be  of  a  somewhat  controversial  character — ^will  be  helpful,  and 
are  indeed  necessary.  Our  definition  assumes  not  only  that 
such  a  science  as  psychology  is  remotely  possible,  but  even  that  ^ 
it  actually  exists.  It  also  assumes  that  a  class  of  phenomena, 
called  "  phenomena  of  consciousness  "  (or  by  other  equivalent  ^ 
terms),  may  be  distinguished  from  other  classes  of  phenomena 
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however  closely  related,  and  may  be  made  the  data  of  scientifio 
inquiry.  It  assumes  that  these  phenomena  may  be  described 
and  so  classified ;  it  also  assumes  that  they  may  be — however 
partially — explained.  That  is  to  say,  the  conditions  under 
which  the  phenomena  occur,  their  connection,  under  law,  with  one 
another  as  psychic  facts  and  with  other  non-psychic  facts,  may 
be  known;  the  more  complex  may  be  analyzed  into  the  more 
simple,  and  the  principles  of  the  combination  of  the  simple  into 
the  complex  may  be  discovered ;  the  history  of  the  evolution  of 
these  phenomena  may  be  written.  All  these  assumptions  have 
been  disputed.  The  definition,  being  preliminary,  only  settles 
such  dispute  for  us  until,  in  the  course  of  the  unfolding  of  the 
science,  the  disputed  matters  can  be  thoroughly  discussed. 

This  definition  of  psychology  also  refers  us,  in  our  inquiry 
concerning  the  particular  subjects  of  investigation,  to  the  '*  phe- 
nomena of  consciousness,  as  such."  But  what  is  '"conscious- 
ness"? and  how,  without  having  this  term  carefully  defined, 
shall  we  know  what  it  is  of  which  psychology  specifically  treats  t 
Strictly  speaking — as  we  shall  soon  see — the  term  '^  conscious- 
ness "  cannot  be  defined ;  because  the  conception  of  conscious- 
ness cannot  be  analyzed.  The  impossibility  of  performing  such 
analysis  is  connected  with  the  most  fundamental  and  ultimate 
nature  of  the  phenomena  of  consciousness  themselves.  And  yet 
every  one  may  know  sufficiently  well  for  the  purpose  of  psy- 
chological study,  and,  indeed,  with  a  peculiar  immediacy  and 
certainty  of  knowledge,  what  is  meant  by  a  "  phenomenon  of 
consciousness,  as  such."  Perceptions — whether  full  and  clear 
or  meagre  and  obscure,  whether  coming  by  the  eye  or  by  the 
hand,  and  whether  of  our  own  bodies  or  of  the  remotest  star— 
as  peroeptionSi  or  facts  of  mental  life  ;  thoughts — whether  logi- 
cal or  illogical,  whether  of  business  or  of  philosophy,  cw  thoughts^ 
or  facts  of  mental  life ;  feelings — whether  painful  or  pleasurable, 
and  whatever  about — cts  fedings^  or  facts  of  mental  life ;  desires 
and  volitions — whether  weak  or  strong,  vague  and  aimless  or 
definite  and  purposeful — as  desires  and  volitions,  or  facts  of  men- 
tal life ; — such  are  the  phenomena  of  consciousness. 

8  1.  It  has  been  denied  that  psyohology  Ib  a  science,  and  this  not  only  by 
unfriendly  critics,  who  dwell  upon  its  long-oontinned  stage  of  stagnation, 
bnt  also  by  ardent  students  of  psychology  from  its  most  modem  points  of 
▼lew.  Such  denial  arises  either  from  ignorance  concerning  the  achievements 
of  the  last  fifty  years  of  psychological  research,  or  from  a  too  narrow  con- 
ception of  science  in  general ;  or  else  it  is  framed  nnder  the  influence  of  some 
theory  as  to  what  kind  of  science  psychology  in  particular  onght  to  become. 

It  is  simple  matter  of  fact  that  no  other  form  of  investigation  has,  daring 
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tbe  last  half  century,  made  greater  and  swifter  advance  than  psychology ;  no 
other  baa  aconmnlated  a  larger  collection  of  available  data  or  done  more 
toward  pointing  out^  both  experimentally  and  speculatively,  the  regular  con- 
nectiona  between  its  observed  facts.  Moreover,  we  cannot  approve  of  that 
use  of  the  word  "  science  "  which,  if  consistently  carried  out,  would  exclude 
from  this  category  not  only  human  psychology,  but  also  all  the  results  of 
leaearoh  into  the  principles  of  politics,  economics,  philology,  into  histoiy, 
ethics,  ethnology,  and  religion.  Nor  is  the  difference,  as  respects  certainty, 
upon  matters  of  fact  and  matters  of  so-called  law,  between  those  sciences 
which  sometimes  arrogate  the  exclusive  use  of  this  proud  title  and  those 
which  are  thus  arrogantly  excluded  from  claim  to  the  title,  by  any  means  so 
great  as  is  often  supposed. 

Most  unaeemly  of  all  positions  is  the  refusal  of  the  term  "  science  "  to 
psychology,  because  it  has  as  yet  discovered  no  law  corresponding  to  the 
Newtonian  principle  of  gravitation  or  to  the  principle  of  chemical  equiva* 
lents.    For  who  knows,  or  can  rightly  assume,  that  there  is  in  reality  any 
such  law  to  be  discovered ;  that  the  infinitely  varied  and  concretely  indi- 
vidualiaed  facts  of  human  mental  life  are  ever  really  to  be  explained  after  the 
analogy  of  planets  and  atoms  ?    To  write  voluminous  treatises  on  psychol-  \ 
ogy  as  a  so-called  natural  science,  and  yet  deny  that  there  is  a  science  of  [ 
psychology  because  the  phenomena  cannot  be  reduced  to  an  order  like  that  \ 
of  certain  physical  phenomena,  is  to  undermine  the  results  and  value  of  one's  I 
work  by  a  premature  hypothesis.  I 

The  definition  (and  indeed  the  appearance  of  this  treatise  on  psychology 
as  well  as  that  of  every  other  similar  treatise)  assumes  that  psychology  is  a 
science.  The  assumption  can  be  completely  verified  only  in  the  course  of 
tbe  investigation  itself. 

{  2.  It  has  also  been  denied  that  we  can  define  psychology,  because  we  can-  \ 
not  dearly  mark  off  its  appropriate  field.    Thus  Dr.  Ward  (art  Psychology,  i 
in  Enoyo.  Brit,  p.  87)  holds  that  our  inability  to  draw  the  distinction,  at  the  ? 
outset,  between  internal  experience  and  external  experience— to  distinguish  \ 
"  what  takes  place  in  the  mind  **  from  *'  what  takes  place  without  *' — makes  ^ 
it  impossible  to  define  psychology  as  we  do  the  sciences  of  matter.    On 
the  contrary,  no  distinction  seems,  "  at  the  outset,"  to  be  more  clearly  and 
promptly  made  than  this  by  the  refiective  mind  of  all  mankind.*    It  is  only 
after  the  professional  student  has  introduced  certain  metaphysical  discus-  ^ 
rions,  which  ought  to  be  left  to  the  later  stages  of  psychology  or  to  philos- 
ophy, thai  this  seemingly  obvious  distinction  becomes  debatable  and  con- 
fused.    T%e  fads  of  ordinary  human  consciousness,  fctUhfuUy  described,  are  J 
the  data  to  which  scientific  psychology  must  return  again  and  again,  and  in 
hehd^  cf  the  complete  explanation  cf  which  it  must  summon  all  the  resources  of 
modem  ineestigatUm,    The  distinction  between  external  facts  and  facts  of 
consciousness,  as  actually  made  by  every  man,  furnishes  not  only  "at  the     . 
outset,**  but  all  the  way  through,  the  one  peculiar  and  abiding  standpoint  of 
psychology,  as  descriptive  and  explanatory  science. 

>  Aa  Nitorp  lias  w«n  Mid :  "In  aD  ttrife  (as  between  Monism  and  Doallsm,  etc.)  this,  at  least 
MBsina  flnnly  established :  that  in  consclonpnees  the  limits  of  the  psychical  and  the  physical  allow 
of  beh^  definitely  marked— at  any  rate,  so  far  as  tbe  '  phenomenon '  of  things  ts  concerned,  however 
the  ease  may  stand  as  regards  their  ultimate  essence."    (Binleitong  in  d.  Psychologie.  p.  10.) 
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It  might  farther  be  claimed,  in  agreement  with  M.  Babier,'  that  the  real 
diffionlty  is  not  so  much  to  find  psychological  objects  for  investigation  as  to 
find  true  physical  and  physiological  objects.  It  wonld  seem,  accordingly, 
that  there  is  danger  lest  all  the  other  sciences  should  be  submerged  in  the 
one  nniversal  science,  psychology.  Bat  why  trouble  ourselves  at  present 
about  the  possibility  of  making  a  distinction  so  obvious  ?  Facts  of  conscious- 
ness exist  in  abundance,  as  the  data  for  psychological  investigation ;  they  are 
the  facts  which  constitute  your  experience  and  mine.  But  psychology  studies 
these  phenomena  as  such;  it  investigates  the  facts  in  themselves  and  /or 
themselves, 

2  8.  Various  terms  have  been  proposed  to  express,  in  the  most  general 
way,  those  data  whose  description  and  explanation  constitutes  the  science  of  J 
psychology.  The  term  ''phenomena  of  consciousness"  brings  psychology 
into  relation  to  the  other  sciences,  all  of  which  find  their  sphere  as  particular 
sciences  in  the  description  and  explanation  of  some  characteristic  group  of 
phenomena.  The  phenomena  which  furnish  the  data  of  psychology  are  char- 
acterized by  the  collective  term  "of  consciousness."  "Facts  of  conscious-^ 
ness,"  "  facts  of  mental  life,"  *'  mental  or  psychic  fkots  "  are  kindred  terms. 
The  word  ''  psychoses"  has  been  proposed  as  a  most  general  designation  for 
all  concrete  psychic  facts.  The  phrase  "  states  of  consciousness  "  suggests 
that  relative  stability  and  complexity,  due  to  more  or  less  of  mental  develop- 
ment, which  the  immediate  data  for  our  psychological  investigation  in  gen- 
eral have.  We  may  properly  consult  convenience  in  giving  variety  to  our 
discussion  by  adopting  any  of  these  different  but  almost  equally  appropriate 
terms. 

It  is  important  to  notice  also  that  the  definition  assumes :  not  only  facts 
of  consciousness  exist  and,  cu  sttch,  may  be  made  the  data  of  scientific  in- 
vestigation; but,  in  becoming  such  data,  facts  of  consciousness  are  made 
objects  of  knowledge.  The  phenomena  of  psychic  life  exist,  and  they  may  be 
known  as  facts.  These  states  of  consciousness,  as  they  primarily  awaken 
our  interest  and  so  form  the  basis  of  psychological  investigation,  are  what 
we  are  accustomed  to  call  our  "  knowledge  " — whether  of  our  own  so-called 
inner  experience  or,  inferentially,  of  the  inner  experience  of  others.  From 
this  conclusion  several  importiint  results  follow,  the  fuller  meaning  and 
effect  of  which  can  be  seen  only  later  on.  Hence  the  impossibility  of  ob- 
serving states  of  consciousness,  after  they  are  converted  by  deliberate  and 
reflective  attention  into  objects  of  knowledge,  which  shall  accurately  repro- 
duce states  of  consciousness  not  thus  fully  converted  into  objects  of  knowl- 
edge. And  to  this  fact,  namely,  that  all  states  of  consciousness,  in  order  to 
become  data  for  scientific  investigation,  must  be  converted,  as  it  were,  into 
objects  of  knowing  consciousness — do  we  attribute  in  large  measure  what 
Professor  James  has  referred  to  as  '*  fallacies  of  the  psychologist." 

The  definition  of  psychology  as  a  "  Science  "  also  assumes  that 
some  kind  of  system  actually  exists  among  the  occurrences  which 
we  call  "  phenomena  of  consciousness.'*  The  facts  upon  which, 
as  data,  our  scientific  investigation  concentrates  itself,  have  in 

1  Lepons  de  Pbllosophle,  I.  Psychologle,  p.  S8. 
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leality  conneotions  with  one  another  of  a  regular  sort ;  they  have 
also  common  connections  of  the  same  sort — ^it  may  be — ^with 
other  groni>8  of  facts  that,  in  their  torn,  furnish  data  to  other 
particular  sciences.  Otherwise  psychic  facts  could  not  be  stud- 
ied with  even  the  hope  of  reducing  them  to  terms  of  science. 
For  '* facts"  isolated  and  imconnected among  themselyes,  cannot 
become  data  of  science. 

NoWy  in  the  uniyersal  estimate,  whether  popular  or  scientific, 
the  character  of  the  connection  which  exists  among  psychic  facts 
is  somewhat  pecxdiar.  At  the  outset  of  our  investigation  we  wish 
to  assume  tMs  connection  in  a  manner  as  free  as  possible  from 
all  debatable  metaphysical  tenets.  In  some  manner,  however, 
we  are  obliged  to  assume  it  in  order  to  study  psychology  at  all. 
For  this  universal  estimate  assigns  all  psychic  facts  to  some 
psychical  individual,  some  so-called  "Mind"  or  "Self."  In- 
deed, the  character  of  the  consciousness  from  which  this  esti- 
mate springs  is  such  that  nothing  seems  more  absurd,  more 
inconceivable,  than  the  assumption  of  psychic  facts  which  be- 
long to  no  one.  The  phenomena  of  human  consciousness,  in 
general,  can  be  observed  and  studied  only  on  the  popular  as- 
sumption that  they  always  appear  as  phenomena  of  some  so- 
called  human  being.  From  this  undoubted  truth  follow  several 
important  conclusions.  Psychic  facts  inevitably  break  up,  as  it 
were,  into  as  many  groups  as  there  are  individual  psychical 
beings.  All  phenomena  of  consciousness  are  facts,  either  of 
your  mental  life,  or  of  mine,  or  of  some  other  so-called  "  person," 
in  the  popular  sense  of  this  word. 

Moreover,  the  connection  existing  among  the  facts  within 
each  one  of  these  subordinate  groups  is  distinctly  peculiar — ^is, 
indeed,  unique.  This  connection  may — ^nay,  must — be  thought  of 
ia  two  directions.  The  phenomena  of  my  consciousness  belong 
to  me ;  the  phenomena  of  your  consciousness  belong  to  you  ; 
and  so  on,  through  all  the  infinite  number  of  groups  of  such 
phenomena.  To  say  this  is  to  affirm  some  sort  of  peculiar  con- 
nection between  all  the  phenomena  of  one  group  and  whatever  is 
meant  by  the  word  "  me,"  and  a  similar  peculiar  connection  be- 
tween all  the  phenomena  of  another  group  and  whatever  is  meant 
by  the  word  "  you."  Furthermore,  the  facts  of  my  psychic  life, 
as  at  present  existent  and  made  objects  of  knowledge  for  myself 
or  for  some  other  observer,  are  connected  in  a  peculiar  way  with 
the  past  facts  of  this  same  life.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  you 
and  of  every  other  psychical  individual.  We  have,  then,  as- 
sumed by  the  very  definition  of  psychology  that  psychic  facts 
may  be  studied  in  their  connections,  and  as  belonging  to  the  de- 
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yelopment  of  the  psychical  or  mental  life  of  individuals.  In- 
deed, it  would  not  be  improper  from  this  point  of  view,  to  define 
psychology  as  the  science  of  the  individtud  psychical  or  menial  l\fe. 
But  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  consciousness  as  they  oc- 
cur in  their  orderly  connection  with  one  another,  and  so  consti- 
tute the  mental  life  of  this  or  that  individual,  would  not  alone 
give  us  a  science  of  psychology.  The  phenomena  of  my  con- 
sciousness must  be  investigated,  as  objects  of  knowledge,  with  a 
view  to  compare  them  with  the  phenomena  of  your  conscious- 
ness ;  and  both  these,  with  a  view  to  comparison  with  as  many 
more  similar  groups  and  series  of  psychic  facts  as  may  become 
objects  of  knowledge.  In  other  words,  psychology  compares, 
generalizes,  etc.,  and  strives  thus  to  reach  a  description  and  ex- 
planation of  all  phenomena  of  consciousness,  as  such.  It  strives 
to  found  a  science,  not  simply  of  my  mental  life,  and  of  your 
mental  life,  but  of  all  mental  l^e.  Yet  here  we  must  restrict  the 
endeavor  of  the  present  treatise.  Although  data  of  animal  and 
comparative  psychology  may  be  employed,  such  data  will  be 
used  only  so  far  as  they  throw  indirect  light  upon  human  mental 
life.  It  is  the  psychology  that  makes  the  facts  of  human  mental 
life  its  objects  of  biowledge,  its  immediate  data  of  scientific  study, 
which  we  are  about  to  pursue. 

§  4.  It  is  not  intended  to  disooss  the  question  whether  such  a  thing  is 
possible  as  a  science  of  ''psychology  without  a  soul,"  in  the  sense  in  which 
M.  Bibot  and  others  would  have  ns  porsne  snch  a  science.  Bnt  the  meaning 
of  the  words  '*  me  "  and  "  yon  **  and  "  him,"  and  the  processes  by  which  the 
conceptions  corresponding  to  these  words  are  formed,  it  does  belong  to 
psychology  as  descriptive  and  explanatoiy  science  to  consider.  And  if  we 
find  any  assumption  of  a  so-called  "  real  and  unitary  being  "  entering  into 
these  complex  conceptions,  this  assumption,  too,  must  be  noticed,  and,  if  pos* 
sible,  explained.  Such  an  assumption  is  itself  a  psychic  fact  of  grave  im- 
portance in  determining  the  laws  and  forms  of  mental  life.  Nor  can  we 
wholly  agree  with  those  who  regard  hypothesis*  as  necessarily  useless,  or 
even  misleading,  for  purposes  of  scienldfio  explanation.  On  the  contrary, 
we  regard  this  hypothesis  as  capable  of  use  in  such  a  way  as  to  assist,  rather 
than  to  hinder,  psychological  science.  At  the  same  time  it  is  proposed  to 
remain  faithful,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  conception  of  psychology  as  a  sci- 
ence, and  therefore  to  exclude  metaphysical  discussions  regarding  the  real 
existence  of  mind,  its  unitary  being,  place  in  the  world  of  physicnd  things, 
real  connection  with  the  body,  its  immortality,  etc.*    This  exclusion  of  meta- 

1  Oar  BOCoeM  in  carryliig  out  this  endeaTor  win  be  tnted  l^the  method  and  reeoltB  of  the  whole 
book.  We  are  hopeful,  howerer.  of  sncceeding  better  than— for  one  example  among  many— HOff- 
ding  has  done,  who.  after  abjuring  metaphyaics  in  the  form  of  both  materialism  and  spiritoalism.  as 
forming  no  part  of  empirical  psychology,  proceeds  at  once  to  a  rather  long  and  unsatisfactory 
argument  in  support  of  monism— and  this  at  the  very  beginning  of  hJa  treatiae  (Outlines  of  Psychol- 
ogy, chap.  L  and  ii.). 
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physics,  howerer,  oannot  possibly  be  extended  so  far  as  to  cover  the  assnmp- 
tions  inrolTed  in  the  ordinary  language  of  conscionsness.  "  As  of  old,  I  am 
I,  thon  art  thon  " — ^this  is  not  simply  the  ntterance  of  poetic  fancy ;  it  ex- 
presses both  the  nniyersal  distinction  and  the  universal  process  of  generaliza- 
tion and  xmifying,  the  metaphysical  assumption,  on  the  basis  of  which  alone 
the  very  beginningpi  of  psychological  science  are  possible. 

{  5.  Following  the  derivation  of  the  word  (V^x^>  ''soul/'  and  Xoyor,  *'  rea- 
soned account"),  it  was  formerly  customary  to  say,  '*  Psychology  is  the  sci- 
ence of  the  soul ; "  or  (since  the  word  "  soul  **  may  be  felt  to  be  fraught  with 
religious  and  theological  prejudices)  "  Psychology  is  the  science  of  the  mind." 
Thus  Sully  and  HSfiding  have,  in  this  regard,  followed  the  "  old  psychol- 
ogy.^ Nor  should  we  feel  any  insuperable  objections  to  this  definition,  if  it 
were  certain  to  be  kept  in  mind,  as  Lotze  says  in  his  '*  Outlines  of  Psychol- 
ogy," always  at  the  beginning  to  use  the  designation  "  soul,"  or  "  mind," 
''with  the  proviso  of  future  proof."  The  word  **  mind,"  and  even  the  word 
**  soul,"  we  shall  feel  at  liberty  to  employ  from  the  beginning  of  our  scien- 
tifio  investigation  onward.  But  these  words  will  at  first  mean  for  us  only 
what  everybody  means  whose  mental  life  has  developed  sufficiently  to  make 
the  distinction  of  meum  and  tuum  as  respects  facts  of  consciousness;  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  ordinary  adult  intelligence,  to  distinguish  "  I "  and 
"you"  and  ''he"  from  one  another,  and  from  the  things  which,  when 
ipeaking without  figure  of  speech,  we  call  "it."  What  is  further  meant  by 
these  and  other  kindred  words  it  is  the  task  of  psychology  to  investigate. 

The  Problem  of  Psychology  must  be  understood  in  accordance 
with  the  conception  of  the  natnre  of  psychology  which  we  have 
just  accepted.  Allowing  ourselves  a  certain  helpful  repetition,  we 
may  say :  Tl^e  problem  of  psychology  is  to  describe  and  explain 
the  phenomena  of  consciousness — ^the  facts  of  psychic  or  mental 
life,  as  psychic,  and  known  as  psychic,  t.a.,  as  objects  of  knowl- 
edge. Using  a  somewhat  diffetent  form  of  expression,  it  may  be 
said  :  The  problem  of  psychology  is  to  understand  the  mental 
life,  its  ^enomen^  conditions,  and  laws.  It  is  science  which  is 
aimeSTat  i—scienoe^  as  distinguished  fiTJlB^opular  impression  and 
opinion,  or  from  merely  artistic  and  poetical  representation, 
however  interesting  and  true.  Such  scientific  treatment  of 
psychic  facts  invoWes  both  description  and  explanation.  To  at- 
tempt explanation,  without  accurate  observation  and  careful  de- 
scription of  the  facts,  is  to  doom  one's  self  to  faulty  generaliza- 
tions. Here,  as  everywhere,  the  frequent  return  from  theory  and 
statement  of  so-called  ^*  law  "  to  the  face-to-face  experience  with 
actual  life  is  essential.  The  constant  cry  of  the  genuine  and 
skilful  psychologist  is  this :  **  Let  us  go  back  now  and  look 
the  facts  in  the  face."  But  to  rest  satisfied  with  mere  descrip- 
tion is  to  stop  short  of  science.  For  purposes  of  description  the 
delineations  of  psychic  life  in  which  history,  literature,  and  art 
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abound  are  indeed  invaluable.  But  the  narrativey  or  the  dra- 
matic and  artistic  description  of  life  is,  as  yet,  only  material 
for  science;  the  expert  and  trained  psychologist,  by  use  of 
methods  and  conclusions  belonging  to  modem  psychological 
research,  must  explain  facts,  discover  laws,  trace  the  genesis 
and  development  of  this  life»and  so  construct  the  science  of 
psychology. 

The  explanations  which  scientific  psychology  offers  for  the 
phenomena  of  consciousness  are  chiefly  of  two  kinds.  These  are, 
first,  the  analysis  of  complex  states  of  consciousness  into  their 
simpler  factors,  or  elements,  and  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of  the 
combination  of  these  factors ;  and,  second,  the  tracing  of  the 
genesis  and  growth  of  mental  life.  This  second  kind  of  **  expla- 
nation "  may,  in  its  turn,  be  subdivided :  (1)  The  genesis  of  the 
individual  states  of  consciousness,  as  they  arise  and  succeed  each 
other  in  time,  demands  explanation.  Psychology  endeavors  to 
set  forth  in  definite  terms  on  what  conditions  of  physical  en- 
vironment, and  under  what  relations  to  preceding  psychic  con- 
ditions, each  state  of  consciousness  occurs.  It  necessarily  re- 
gards the  states  of  consciousness  as  associated,  and  considers  all 
present  states  as  dependent,  under  law,  upon  preceding  states. 
But  (2)  psychology  also  endeavors  to  give  a  systematic  exhibition 
of  the  general  laws  which  control  the  evolution  of  the  indi- 
vidual man's  mental  life.  If  we  employ  these  words  in  a  cau- 
tious, provisional  way,  we  may  say  it  investigates  "  the  becoming 
of  the  soul,"  the  genesis  and  growth  of  mind  in  individual  man. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  all  states  of  consciousness,  regarded 
as  possible  objects  of  knowledge,  offer — nay,  themselves  are — 
problems  for  the  psychologist.  The  crowd  staring  at  a  spectacle, 
the  astronomer  gazing  through  the  telescope  at  a  star,  and  the 
bacteriologist  peering  at  a  microbe  through  his  microscope,  are 
in  states  of  so-called  perceptive  consciousness.  But  perception, 
as  a  state  of  consciousness — ^perception  as  such — ^is  a  psycho- 
logical problem.  It  is  rather  a  vast  and  complicated  network 
of  problems.  The  lover  of  music  while  listening  to  the  compo- 
sition of  a  great  master,  the  admirer  of  nature  in  the  presence  of 
Mount  Blanc  or  of  Fuji,  the  unansBsthetized  sufferer  under  the 
surgeon's  knife,  are  in  states  of  feeling  consciousness.  And 
feelings,  as  such,  offer  many  problems  to  psychology.  Each 
state  of  consciousness  teems  with  interesting  problems.  £ut 
the  one  problem  over  all  is  to  wnderstand  thb  real  nature  of  that 
mental  life  of  which  all  states  of  consciousness  are  Tnemhers  and 
parts^  and  the  conditions  and  laws  which  control  its  genesis  and  de- 
velopment. 
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{6.  Bifforoiit  statementB  have  been  given  by  different  writers  to  the 
problem  which  psychology  pnrsnes.  Thns  Beneke  holds  that  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  psychologist  to  give,  for  eveiy  form  of  manifestation  which  occurs 
in  the  developed  sonl,  "  definite  and  sharp  demonstration  through  what  pro- 
cessesy  and  by  combination  of  what  factors,  it  originates." '  Another  writer 
dedaree,*  in  a  more  ambitious  way,  that  the  one  quite  definite  purpose  of  a 
scientific  psychology  is  "  the  reduction  of  all  the  processes  of  the  soul  to  one 
simple  psycho-physical  element"  [But  this  way  of  stating  the  problem  of 
psychology  plainly  implies  the  veiy  doubtful  double  hypothesis  that  all 
psychic  processes  may  be  reduced  to  one,  and  that  this  fundamental  procesa 
is  a  so-called  "psycho-physical"  process.]  And  Herbart'  conceived  the 
aim  of  i)8ychology  to  be  the  ''  demonstration  of  the  connection  of  that  which 
admits  of  being  perceived  in  consciousness  (facts  of  consciousness),  by 
means  of  that  which  does  not  attain  such  perception — in  accordance  with 
genera]  laws."  While  the  most  distinguished  modem  psychologist  from  the 
Herbartian  point  of  view  *  affirms :  '  *  Psychology  is  that  science  which  has 
for  its  problem  the  explanation  of  the  general  classes  of  psychical  phenom- 
ena, by  means  both  of  mental  representations  as  empirically  given,  and  also 
of  the  speculative  concept  of  mental  representation  in  general,  according 
to  the  universal  laws  of  mental  life." 

We  consider  it  much  safer  and  more  scientific,  however,  to  conceive  of  the 
problem  of  psychology,  when  entering  upon  its  pursuit,  so  as  to  exclude  the 
admixture  of  doubtful  theories  often  devised  in  answer  to  the  problem. 

i  7.  Our  view  of  the  problem  of  psychology  assumes  that  a  description 
of  the  phenomena  of  consciousness  is  possible  which  shall  be  sufficiently  ac- 
curate and  comprehensive  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  an  inductive  science.  But 
in  order  that  these  phenomena,  or  facts,  may  be  employed  as  data  for  a 
scientific  treatment,  they  must — as  has  already  been  said — become  objects  of 
knowledge.  Now,  it  is  admitted  by  all  that  mental  phenomena  can  become 
objects  of  itnmedi(Mie  knowledge  only  by  means  of  so-called  introspection  or 
self-consciousness.  I  can  stand,  as  it  were,  face  to  face  with  the  phenomena 
only  of  my  own  mental  life,  you  of  yours,  and  so  on. 

It  is  moreover  implied  in  this  statement  of  the  problem  of  psychology  that 
psychic  facts  are,  as  objects  of  immediate  knowledge,  more  or  less  comx^lex ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  may  be  analyzed  into  their  so-called  compo- 
nent factors  and  the  laws  of  the  combination  of  these  factors  discovered.  As 
M.  Paulhan  has  said:  "Every  psychic  fact  is  a  system — a  synthesis  of  facts 
more  or  less  perfectly  codrdinated."  Such  a  system  admits,  in  the  hands  of 
psychological  science,  of  being  analyzed.  Here  Helmholtz's  analysis  of  the 
single  note  of  our  ordinary  musical  experience  is  often  taken  as  a  typical 
example. 

The  fuller  explanation  and  justification  of  these  assumptions,  too,  must  be 
left  to  subsequent  examination.  We  are  reminded  again  that  our  definition 
is  necessarily  preliminary.  But  here  again,  also,  we  may  safely  trust,  for 
the  present,  the  universal  belief  as  expressive  of  universal  experience.    All 

>  PttgmatlMhe  Piychologle,  p.  4S.    BerUn,  I860. 

*  Horwicx :  Pqjchologitche  Aoalysen,  p.  !▼•  1    HaHe,  18TS. 

*  Pijcbologie  alB  WlMenachaft,  L,  p.  ST.    KOnlgsberg,  18M. 
«T^lkiiiaimvooyoI]miar:  Ldirlmchd.  Pqrcbologie,L,  p.84.    OOChen,  1881 
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beliere  that,  in  some  sort,  one  may  immediately  and  certainly  know  what 
one's  own  feelings,  desires,  thoughts,  purposes,  really  are ;  and  that  some 
of  these  states,  called  by  a  common  term,  are  more  complex  and  highly 
developed  than  are  others. 

{8.  Finally,  it  is  assumed  that  the  facts  of  consoioasness  may  be  snc- 
cessfoUy  stndied~nay,  that  they  mast  be  so  studied,  if  we  are  to  haye  any 
worthy  scientific  system — ^in  the  light  of  the  conception  of  developmeni.  But 
tD?icU  develops  ?  The  most  obvious  answer  certainly  is :  The  soul  or  mind 
of  the  individual  man  develops.  In  this  answer,  however,  we  surely  detect 
metaphysics  creeping  in,  with  its  subtle  and  ever-present  assumptions. 
The  truth  is,  in  our  judgment,  that  no  doctrine  of  evolution  is  possible 
without  a  host  of  metaphysical  assumptions.  Yet  all  we  care  to  have 
ikdmitted,  at  the  outset,  may  be  summed  up  in  this  statement :  The  facts  of 
consciousness  which  **  belong  "  to  every  psychic  individual  may  be  arranged 
and  explained  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  later  depend  on  the  earlier,  the 
more  complex  on  the  more  simple,  the  particular  on  those  belong^g  to  the 
species,  etc.  In  brief,  it  is  possible  to  describe,  as  conforming  to  certain 
conceptions  of  law  and  order,  the  history  of  a  human  mental  life. 

The  true  conception  of  psychology  may  be  farther  expanded 
by  considering,  briefly,  the  Belations  in  which  this  science  stands 
to  several  other  closely  allied  Forms  of  human  Knowledge. 
Here  it  is  necessary  to  notice,  especially,  only  its  relation  (1)  to 
certain  allied  particular  sciences,  and  (2)  to  that  form  of  inquiry 
and  opinion  which  we  call  philosophy. 

The  really  notable  thing  about  the  relation  of  psychology  to 
the  physical  sciences  in  general  is  that  it  differs  from  them 
by  dealing  with  a  quite  different  order  of  facts,  and  that  it  is  the 
threshold  or  gate  of  entrance  to  the  study  of  another  main 
group  of  sciences — namely,  the  so-called  psychological  sciences. 
It  has  often  been  claimed — and  especially  of  late — that  because 
the  phenomena  of  consciousness  are  peculiarly  related  to  cer- 
tain forms  of  physical  development,  therefore  such  phenomena 
ought  to  be  subjected  to  treatment  similar  to  that  given  to 
these  forms  of  development.  It  has  even  been  proposed  to 
make  psychology  a  dependent  branch  of  biology,  or  to  reduce 
psychology  to  terms  of  general  nerve-physiology  or  of  cere- 
bral  physiology.  But  so  far  as  empirical  psychology  is  con- 
cerned, the  data  with  which  it  deals  stand  in  no  fundamentally 
different  relation  to  the  science  of  living  organisms,  or  of  the 
nerves  and  brain,  from  that  in  which  they  stand  to  physics  in 
the  form  of  optics  or  of  acoustics.  Both  physics  and  physiol- 
ogy expound  to  us  certain  connections  of  psychic  facts  with 
other  facts,  certain  conditions  on  which  phenomena  of  con- 
sciousness arise  and  change.  Both  are,  therefore,  to  be  employed 
in  explaining  the  genesis  and  growth  of  mental  life.    But  bio- 
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logical  facts,  as  such,  and  physiological  facts,  as  such,  are  no 
more  like  the  phenomena  of  consciousness,  as  such,  than  are 
other  physical  facts.  Nor  can  biology  and  physiology  put  forth 
any  more  defensible  claim  to  absorb  psychology  than  can 
optics  and  acoustics.  The  ''  explanation  "  of  psychic  facts  by 
reference  to  the  relations  which  they  sustain  to  known  biological 
or  physiological  facts  is  indeed  a  most  promising  and  fruitful 
branch  of  psychological  method ;  but  this  does  not  in  the  least 
diminish  the  claim  of  psychology  to  an  independent  position 
among  the  particular  sciences.  In  one  sense  of  the  words,  there 
are  no  **  independent "  sciences,  because  there  are  no  isolated  or 
indei>endent  realities.  In  another  sense  of  the  words,  psychology 
is  by  &r  the  most  independent  and  stable  of  the  sciences.  And 
if  aU  the  sciences  were  ever  to  be  absorbed  in  any  one,  psychol- 
ogy is  best  fitted  to  be  that  universal  science.  For  what  are  the 
other  sciences  but  orderly  or  half-disordered  systems  of  concep- 
tions t  And  are  not  all  conceptions  facts  of  human  consciousness  t 
On  the  other  hand,  psychology  is  undoubtedly  the  necessary 
preliminary  discipline,  or  "  propaedeutic,"  to  all  the  sciences  of 
man.  The  sciences,  of  economics,  politics,  sociology,  and  even  ^ 
of  history,  hermeneutics,  and  aesthetics  (so  far  as  we  can  speak 
of  such  sciences),  inyolve  the  immediate  facts  and  laws  of  human 
mental  life.  The  subjects  with  which  these  sciences  deal  can- 
not be  in  the  highest  degree  scientifically  understood,  without 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  psychology. 

{  9.  We  take  this  oooasion  to  protest  earnestly,  but  briefly  and  onoe  for 
all,  against  the  assnmption  that,  becanse  the  so-called  "old  psychology** 
was  for  a  long  time  stationary,  while  modem  biological  and  physiological 
science  hare  contributed  much  by  way  of  stimtdns,  method,  and  restdts  to 
psychology,  therefore  the  latter  is  not  to  be  classed  among  the  sciences,  on 
an  equality  as  respects  independence  with  the  others.  Nor  do  we  find  less 
onwarrantable  the  claim  that  the  only  fmitfol  method  of  studying  psychic 
tmctB  is  physiological  or  biological ;  or  that  the  only  troly  scientific  expla- 
nation of  such  facts  most  be  sought  for  in  physiological  facts.  These 
claims  are  not,  indeed,  necessarily  connected  with  the  proposal  to  stndy 
psychology  as  a  ^*  natural  science.**  If  they  were  so  connected,  it  would 
be  a  sofScient  reason  for  denying  that  i)sychology  is  a  "  natural  science.** 
This  expressiye  term  simply  embodies  the  obvious  tmth  that  phenomena  of 
eonscioiisness  occur  in  such  connections  as  admit  of  being  examined  and 
partially,  at  least,  reduced  to  general  terms,  within  the  realm  of  "  nature'* 
— ^in  the  larger  and  eqnally  appropriate  use  of  this  word.  Moreover,  it 
seems  to  ns  a  procedure  highly  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  scientific  psy- 
chology when  philosophers  so  thoughtful  as  Mr.  Hodgson,  and  psycholo- 
gists so  brilliant  and  suggestive  as  Prof.  James,*  virtually  assert  that  there 

>  See  Tbe  Princtplei  of  PeTcholoKj,  L,  cbsp.  L,  t1.,  tU.,  and  pattim  in  both  toIs.    New  Torld 
Vm.    Alio  sitidet  In  tiiBi1ii]0M>phicalBeTtew.Ul.  pp.  94-«8.  and  L,S,  pp.  146-158. 
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can  be  no  soienoe  of  psychology  except  a  cerebral  psychology.  At  the 
same  time,  we  have  onrselyes  diligently  caltivated,  and  gratefully  aoknowl- 
edge  onr  indebtedness  to,  that  branch  of  psychological  investigation  which 
is  called  physiologicaL 

The  Belations  of  Psychology  to  Philosophy  are  so  close  and 
peculiar  that  it  is  impossible  strictly  to  separate  the  two,  whether 
in  theory  or  in  actual  executiony  while  treating  with  scientific 
system  the  phenomena  of  consciousness.  As  Wundt  ^  has  well 
said :  the  partition  of  sovereignty  between  the  two  is  an  abstract 
scheme,  which,  in  the  presence  of  actuality,  always  appears  un- 
satisfactory. 

All  the  principal  problems  into  which  the  attempt  to  explain 
psychic  facts  leads  the  investigator,  themselves  lead  to  the 
greater  and  profounder  problems  of  philosophy.  Psychology 
is  then  the  special  propsedeutic  to  philosophy.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  already  seen  how  difficult  it  is  to  keep  even  a 
provisional  conception  of  psychology  clear  from  what  some 
would  consider  unwarrantable  metaphysical  assumptions.  Phi- 
losophy, then,  in  the  form  of  opinions  and  assumptions,  almost 
necessarily  underlies  much  of  our  psychological  discussion. 
For  example,  scientific  psychology  is  forced  to  recognize  a 
J  certain  conception  to  which  the  word  "  ego "  corresponds,  as 
entangled,  so  to  speak,  in  the  facts  of  consciousness.  It  is  com- 
pelled to  analyze  this  conception,  and  to  describe  its  genesis 
and  growth.  But  such  work  is  difficult  to  keep  distinct  from 
metaphysical  discussion  as  to  the  unitary  nature  and  real  being 
of  the  soul,  considered  as  the  truly  existent  subject  (or  Trdaery 
of  the  states  of  consciousness.  Where,  in  the  pursuit  of  this 
problem,  does  descriptive  and  explanatory  science  end  and  phi- 
losophy begin  ?  It  is  not  easy  to  answer.  Similar  difficulties 
accompany  the  thorough  discussion  of  all  the  important  prob- 
lems of  scientific  psychology. 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  unavoidable  temptation  to  mingle 
philosophy  and  psychology,  we  shall  succeed,  in  the  main,  in 
pursuing  our  chosen  way  by  using  the  methods  of  empirical 
science.  We  shall  describe  and  explain  the  processes  and  prod- 
ucts of  mental  life ;  we  shall  even  recognize  the  more  impor- 
tant beliefs  and  assumptions  which  the  psychic  facts  actually 
imply;  and  then  we  shall  make  our  bow  to  metaphysics,  and 
pass  by  the  discussion  of  the  ultimate  import  of  the  facts,  and 
of  the  validity  and  ideal  value  of  the  beliefs  and  assumptions 
implied  by  the  facts.  Such  discussion  belongs  more  properly 
to  the  Philosophy  of  Mind. 

1  QyBtem  der  FUloiophie.  pp.  6  and  U  L 
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1 10.  The  hiatoTj  of  psyohologioal  science  might  be  freely  appealed  to, 
in  order  to  ahow  how  inseparable  are  the  relations  between  this  science  and 
philosophy.  The  persistent  nse  of  the  term  ''mental  philosophy/'  the  laige 
amount  of  matter  in  almost  all  treatises  on  psychology  which  is  more  properly 
classed  nnder  metaphysics  or  theory  of  knowledge,  the  constant  transgression 
of  the  resolve  not  to  introduce  specnlatiye  philosophy  into  the  empirical 
inyestigation  of  phenomena  of  consciousness  (a  form  of  transgression  in  which 
those  who  most  deoxy  philosophy  or  metaphysics  are  often  especially  gnilty) 
— all  these  facts  are  significant  of  the  same  truth. 

The  distinction  between  psychology  and  philosophy  as  drawn  by  Profes- 
sor Seth  and  Professor  Groom  Robertson  is  especially  interesting.  The 
former '  explains  that  psychology  regards  the  fact  of  intelligence  **  simply  ^ 
as  laot,  in  which  case  the  evolutions  of  mind  may  be  traced  and  reduced  to 
laws  in  the  same  way  as  the  phenomena  treated  by  the  other  sciences  (psychol- 
ogy, sans  phrase),**  But  "  it  is  with  the  ultimate  synthesis  that  philosophy 
concerns  itself ;  it  has  to  show  that  the  subject-matter  with  which  we  are  deal- 
ing in  detail  really  is  the  whole,  consisting  of  articulate  members."  The  lat- 
ter* would  have  us  notice  that  psychology ''  is  occupied  with  the  natural  func- 
tion of  Intellection  (knowledge  as  mere  subjective  function),  seeking  to  dis- 
cover its  laws  and  distinguishing  its  various  modes.  .  .  .  Philosophy,  ^ 
on  the  other  hand,  is  theory  of  Knowledge  (as  that  which  is  known)."  It  will 
be  noticed  that  both  these  authorities  are  disting^iishing  the  psychology  of 
intellection  from  the  philosophical  theory  of  knowledge. 

1 11.  The  double  manner  of  dealing  with  the  subjects  of  ethics  and 
logic,  which  has  always  prevailed,  is  another  proof  of  the  necessarily  in- 
timate relations  between  the  empirical  science  of  psychology  and  all  philo- 
sophical discipline.  As  sciences,  based  upon  the  facts  of  consciousness, 
logic  and  ethics  have  no  independent  standing :  they  are  simply  branches  or 
departments  of  i)sychology.  But  with  the  scientific  treatment  of  logic  and 
ethics,  even  when  the  point  of  view  is  avowedly  empirical,  the  philosophy  of 
morals  (metaphysics  of  ethics),  and  the  theory  of  being  and  theory  of  knowl- 
edge (Logik^  after  the  Hegelian  pattern),  are  always  nearly  certain  to  be  in- 
termingled in  large  quantities. 

We  may  fitly  close  this  brief  discussion  of  the  relations  of  psy- 
chology and  philosophy  by  saying,  with  a  recent  German  author :  ^ 
"  Psychology  as  a  science  has  for  its  object  of  investigation  the 
psychical  phenomena,  through  which  and  in  which  the  collective 
inner  life  exhibits  itself,  but  not  the  being  of  the  ^oxAper  se,  to  which 
the  phenomena  point  as  something  over  and  above  themselves." 

[Besides  the  boob  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  the  foUowins,  among 
many  others,  may  be  consulted :  On  the  Nature  and  Scope  of  pBycholog:|r.  Snllj  :  The  Hu- 
man Mind,  Jl,  chap,  i  Baldwin:  Handbook  of  Psychology,  L,  chap.  i.    Rabier  (already 


monographs  of  Natorp  and  Spitta.  See  also  DelboBui :  La  Psychologic  comme  Science 
nakirelle.  On  the  relations  of  Psychology  and  PhUosophy,  see  the  aathor*s  Introduction 
to  Philosophy,  ohap.  iy.] 

>  Alt  on  Philosophy :  Bncyc  Brit.  (Oth  ed.). 

*  Alt.  on  Psychology  and  PhOosophy :  Mind.  1888,  p.  196. 

*  Spitta :  Bfaileitmig  in  die  Psychdogie,  p.  84. 
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METHOD,  S0X7B0ES,  AND  DIVISION  OF  PSTOHOLOOT 

No  unnecessary  mystery  should,  oertainly,  be  thrown  around 
the  question  of  Method  in  Psychology.  For  in  this  science,  as 
in  every  other,  the  means  of  investigation  employed  are  such  as 
experience  has  shown  to  be  fruitful,  both  in  ascertaining  accu- 
rately and  comprehensively  the  facts  which  are  to  serve  as  data 
for  the  science,  and  also  (and  especially)  in  explaining  their 
origin  and  relations.  To  accomplish  its  purpose,  psychology 
freely  avails  itself  of  all  possible  means  at  its  disposal.  In 
accordance  with  our  provisional  conception  of  psychology,  we 
might  say,  then,^  that  all  psychological  method  has  these  two 
things  in  view :  1,  to  certify  the  phenomena  of  consciousness ;  and 
2,  to  explain  them. 

There  has  been  almost  as  much  debate  over  the  true  method 
of  psychological  science  as  over  any  of  its  more  doubtful  con- 
clusions. This  debate,  however,  has  been  largely  confined  to 
two  questions :  first,  and  especially,  the  possibility  and  value 
of  so-called  introspection;  and,  secondly,  the  usefulness  and 
extent  of  experiment  in  the  study  of  psychic  facts.  If,  then,  a 
reasonable  position  with  reference  to  these  two  debated  ques- 
tions can  be  made  clear,  little  further  discussion  of  psycholog- 
ical method  is  necessary.  Observation  of  the  phenomena  of 
consciousness,  both  direct  observation  and  indirect ;  analysis  of 
these  phenomena,  both  by  consciousness  ''  envisaging  "  them  and 
reflecting  upon  them,  and  also  by  the  use  of  all  possible  experi- 
mental means ;  induction  of  laws,  and  inferential  and  speculative 
construction  of  the  principles  which  control  the  genesis  and 
growth  of  mental  life — such  is  the  mixed  method  which  psy- 
chology more  or  less  successfully  employs. 

In  other  words,  psychologfical  science  is  (1)  observative  of 
facts,  (2)  analytic,  (3)  inductive,  (4)  genetic.  The  diflSculties, 
dangers,  mistakes,  and  triumphs,  of  this  the  true  scientific  method 
it  shares  in  common  with  the  whole  sisterhood  of  sciences.    It 

1  Comp.  Spttta :  Bfatlettaiig  tn  die  Psjchologie,  p.  40  f .  {m  vmrffmfUttm  and  tu  §rkiar$n»  tbe 
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has,  however,  certain  special  difficulties  and  dangers  as  well  as. 
certain  peculiar  advantages  and  successes.  These  are  mainly  due 
to  the  nature  of  introspection,  or  reflective  consciousness,  and 
also  to  the  fact  that  the  sphere  is  limited  within  which  the  defi- 
nite experimental  methods  of  the  allied  natural  sciences  can  be 
BuccessfuUy  used. 

1 1.  Debate  u  to  the  propriety  of  founding  a  science  of  the  mind  upon 
the  "  immediate  awareness  "  of  the  individual,  respecting  what  goes  on  in  his 
own  mental  life,  is  by  no  means  new.  As  long  ago  as  Aristotle  it  was  held 
that  there  can  be  no  "  science "  of  the  individuaL  Since,  therefore,  intro- 
spection can  never  famish  anything  beyond  what  the  individual  seems  to- 
himself  to  know  of  his  own  individual  state  of  consciousness — a  particular 
psjchic  content  of  some  particular  psychical  being — introspection  can  never 
constitute  the  sole  method  of  mental  science.  By  this  method,  it  is  said,  we 
obtain,  at  best,  only  the  new  and  fleeting  psychic  ^t  that  I  appear  to  myself, 
here  and  now,  to  be  in  such  a  so-called  state  of  consciousness.  Only  by  mem- 
ory can  I  know  that  I  was  in  another  state  of  consciousness,  which  may  be 
recognized  as  similar,  and  so  made  the  basis  of  a  classification  and  scientific 
explanation  of  even  my  individual  mental  life.  And  as  for  those  psychic  facts 
which  belong  to  other  individuals  than  myself,  eveiy  one  admits  that  it  is 
impossible  to  know  them  by  introspection. 

Such  trains  of  thinking  as  the  foregoing  have  led  certain  writers  not 
only  to  deny  the  possibility  of  founding  a  science  of  i)sychology  upon  intro- 
spection only,  but  also  to  deny  that  introspection  can  render  back  to  ua 
even  our  own  mental  states  as  true  objects  of  knowledge.  And  so  we  aro 
brought  to  the  palpably  absurd  proposal  that  we  should  abandon  all  effort 
to  certify  the  facts  of  consciousness,  as  facts,  by  the  method  of  considering 
what  they  immediately  are  in  our  own  mental  life.  (So,  virtually,  writers 
like  Gomte,  Lange,  liUudsley,  ei  aL)  On  the  other  hand,  the  majority  of 
even  modem  treatises  on  psychology  reaffirm  the  method  of  introspection 
without  reiy  clearly  fixing  its  limitations  or  appreciating  its  real  value.  One 
writer,  for  example,  declares :  '*  The  way  to  psychology  is,  first  of  all,  per- 
ception of  a  soul  by  a  soul."  This  perception  is  se^-perception,  which  is, 
therefore,  the  "  chief  and  indispensable  method  of  psychology.** 

I  2.  The  risks,  limitations,  possibilities,  and  proper  uses  of  introspection 
in  peyohology  can  only  be  made  known  in  connection  with  the  development 
of  the  science  itself.  For  the  discussion  of  psychological  method  is  compli- 
cated with  the  discussion  of  the  nature  of  consciousness  and  self-conscious- 
ness, of  attention,  of  memory,  of  the  genesis  and  growth  of  the  conception 
of  "  self,"  of  time-consciousness,  and  of  many  other  subjects.  It  may  be 
premised,  however,  that  many  of  the  difficulties  ordinarily  raised  are  due,, 
largely  or  wholly,  to  *'  fallacies  of  the  psycholog^t."  They  cling  to  what  the 
psychologist  thinks  about  the  use  of  introspection ;  they  do  not  necessarily 
belong  to  the  real  nature  and  actual  use  of  introspection.  Those  writers  who 
claim  that  one  can  never  immediately  know  what  one  is  now  thinking,  feeling, 
and  willing,  are  invariably  found  to  hold  conceptions  as  to  the  nature  of 
knowledge,  as  to  the  nature  of  that  time  of  which  we  have  experience  (the 
"  now  "  of  self-consciousness),  and  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  ''  imme- 
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diate,**  etc.,  which  are  abstract  and  remote  from  the  actual  life  of  the  mind. 
That  some  knowledge — ^immediate,  trostworthy  (though  not  necessarily  in- 
fallible), and  capable  of  being  made  into  data  of  a  science — is  attainable  re- 
garding the  phenomena  of  consciousness,  forms  the  presupposition,  not  only 
of  all  study  of  psychology,  but  also  of  all  human  intercourse.  We  begin, 
thertfore,  by  assuming,  in  a  preliminary  way,  the  general  tnUhfvlness  of  the 
universal  impression  concerning  the  nature  and  value  of  introspection  as  a  means 
of  knowing  the  phenomena  of  consciousness. 

Observation  of  the  phenomena  of  Oonsciousness  is  of  two 
general  classes — direct  and  indirect.  Direct  (or  immediate)  ob- 
serration  is  that  form  or  phase  of  conscious  mental  life  which  is 
called  "  self-conscionsness."  When  such  immediate  observation 
is  employed,  with  purposeful  attention,  for  the  ascertainment  of 
the  psychic  facts  actually  occurring  in  any  individual  mental 
life,  and  for  the  analysis  of  such  facts,  it  becomes  the  so-called 
"  introspective  "  method  in  psychology. 

In  spite  of  all  objections  which  may  be  urged,  and  of  all  diffi- 
culties raised  against  the  use  of  introspection  as  scientific  meth- 
od in  psychology,  the  following  position  may  be  maintained  : 
Direct  observation  of  psychic  facts  is  able  not  only  to  render  these 
facts  to  Tis  as  true  directs  ofknowledge,  hut  also  to  a  certain  extent 
to  assist  in  the  analysis  of  the  complex  lift  of  advU  consciousness  into 
its  simpler  component  elements.  Only  on  the  supposition  that 
psychic  facts  m^zy  be  made  immediate  objects  of  knowledge  can 
psychological  inquiry  be  instituted  and  psychological  science 
enter  upon  its  work.  The  preliminary  but  necessary  conception 
of  psychology  shows  that  scientific  psychologfical  inquiry  begins 
by  asking,  What  are  the  facts  called  "  phenomena  of  conscious- 
ness ?  '*  and  that  these  facts,  in  so  far — and  only  in  so  far — as 
they  can  become  objects  of  knowledge,  furnish  the  data  of  the 
science.  But  ''phenomena  of  consciousness'*  are  ''internal" 
facts  ;  the  two  phrases  are  intended  to  mean  one  and  the  same 
thing.  These  facts,  as  such  (and  "  as  such  "  they  constitute  the 
data  of  psychology),  are,  by  their  very  nature,  capable  of  being 
known  only  in  and  through  consciousness.  All  other  knowl- 
edge of  them  is  indirect ;  that  is,  it  is  through  objective  signs 
and  by  interpretation  of  such  signs.  But,  here  again,  what  the 
signs  really  signify  is  determined  by  new  facts  of  conscious- 
nesSy  alike  capable  of  being  immediately  known  only  by  the  ob- 
server of  the  signs  ;  and  interpretation  itself  consists  of  nothing 
but  certain  facts  in  the  conscious  life  of  the  interpreter,  the  nat- 
ure of  which  he  knows  as  facts  of  his  own  consciousness,  and 
which  he  believes,  suspects,  or  knows  to  represent  other  facts  of 
another  individual's  consciousness. 
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Moreover,  here,  as  in  every  other  form  of  science,  training  of 
the  powers  of  observation  is  most  important  in  its  effect  upon 
the  data  of  the  science.  Here,  too,  as  elsewhere,  different  ob- 
servers show  great  differences  in  natural  tastes  and  aptitudes,  in 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  ''natural  powers."  Some  are 
much  given  to  observing  their  own  mental  states ;  they  do  this 
with  an  interest  which  may  become  almost  as  purely  objective 
as  that  of  the  observer  of  the  amoeba  through  a  microscope. 
Others  are  always  reluctant  and  generally  unskilful  in  the 
observation  and  description  of  their  own  mental  life.  What  is 
here  especially  important  to  notice  is  this,  that  much  skill  and 
success  may  be  attained  by  intelligent  practice  in  the  analysis 
of  one's  own  mental  states  with  the  instrument  of  introspection. 
For  not  only  can  one  make  the  mental  state  in  which  one  here 
and  now  is  an  object  of  one's  knowledge,  but  one  can  also  train 
one's  self  to  note  the  genesis  and  growth  of  mental  states ;  and 
by  rapidly  directing  attention  to  the  various  phases,  aspects, 
and  elements,  of  the  complex  and  changing  mental  life,  one  can 
recognize  in  a  limited  way  the  various  "  stuffs,"  so  to  speak,  out 
of  which  the  complex  wholes  are  successively  compounding 
themselves  under  one's  eyes.  To  tell  the  ordinary  observer: 
''  You  cannot  discern  in  detail  before  the  mind's  eye,  your  own 
mental  conditions,  and  certainly  know ;  I  here  and  now  think 
about  this,  or  perceive  that  complex  object  of  sense,  or  feel  such 
a  manifold  pleasure  or  pain,  or  form  such  a  complicated  pur- 
pose *' — ^is  to  tell  him,  in  the  interests  of  psychological  theory, 
what  he  rightly  believes  to  be  contradicted  by  the  frequently 
recurring  experience  of  life.  To  tell  the  tnfeined  psychologist, 
who  does  not  accept  the  fanciful  denial  by  other  psychologists 
of  that  real  activity  which  we  call  immediate  self -consciousness : 
"You  cannot,  by  so-called  introspection,  analyze  your  own 
states  of  consciousness,"  is  to  declare  theoretically  impossible 
a  scientific  feat  which  he  knows  himself  constantly  to  be  per- 
forming. Such  arguments  resemble  those  by  which  motion  is 
proved  to  be  impossible,  or  the  antinomies  of  space  and  time  are 
established. 

While  admitting  the  possibility,  within  certain  limitations^ 
of  obtaining  trustworthy  immediate  knowledge  of  psychic  facts 
by  the  method  of  introspection,  we  by  no  means  deny  the  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  which  accompany  its  successful  use.  All 
scientific  method  in  observation  needs  to  be  guarded  in  its  em- 
ployment ;  all  observation  of  phenomena  is  apt  to  encounter 
difficulties  and  liable  to  engender  mistakes.  Prejudice,  haste, 
admixture  of  undue  inference  and  expectation  as  to  what  will  be 
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observedy  or  ought  to  be  observed,  and  varions  other  sources  of 
corruption  and  mistake,  exist  in  connection  with  the  inspection 
of  all  objects  of  knowledge.  Moreover,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
psychic  facts  are  pecuUarly  difficult  of  direct  analysis  under 
observation.  For  this,  four  principal  reasons  may  be  given : 
they  are  subtle  and  complex  in  their  composition,  rapid  and 
difficxdt  to  follow  in  their  changes,  alterable — swiftly  and  largely 
— ^by  the  very  act  of  attention  which  makes  them  objects  of 
knowledge,  and  characterized  by  a  high  degree  of  individuaHty. 

2  3.  It  would  be  difficult  to  make  the  abstuditj  of  denying  in  toto  the 
soientifio  value  of  introspection  any  more  obvious  than  it  is  the  moment  we 
appeal  to  real  life  and  to  individual  experience.  Without  too  great  risk  of 
tedious  repetition,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  certain  of  the  most  force- 
ful arguments  of  those  who  credit  this  denial  would,  if  strictly  interpreted, 
render  impossible  any  immediate  and  trustworthy  knowledge  of  any  kind  of 
facts.  For  example,  we  are  told  that  the  mental  life  is  in  a  constant  flux ; 
and  that,  therefore,  no  one  phase  of  that  life  (no  so-called  *'  state  of  con* 
sciousness  " )  can  exist  without  at  once  being  dissolved  in  the  onflowing  cur- 
rent of  this  life.  Hence,  psychic  facts,  it  is  claimed,  cannot  be  objecte  of 
observation  long  enough  to  become  objects  of  knowledge.  But  the  same 
thing  is  as  certainly  trae,  if  not  true  to  the  same  extent,  of  objects  of  ex- 
ternal observation.  When  an  observer  watches  an  amoeba  under  the  micro- 
scope, or  the  image  of  the  spectrum  upon  a  screen,  his  mental  life  is  no  less 
truly  in  a  constant  flux  which  carries  along  with  it  the  object  of  his  ob- 
servation. Indeed,  the  only  defensible  psychological  doctrine,  as  we  shall 
subsequently  see,  holds  that  every  object  (the  amoeba  or  the  image  of  the 
spectrum)  is,  as  an  object,  unceasingly  constructed,  dissolved,  and  recon- 
structed anew,  by  mental  activity,  during  the  entire  process  of  observation. 
The  existence  of  any  external  object,  as  an  object  of  immediate  knowledge 
through  the  senses,  is  momently  dependent  upon  the  fixation  and  wander- 
ing of  attention,  and  upon  activities  of  memory,  imagination,  and  thought. 
For  memory,  imagination,  and  thought  are  not  faculties  that  can  be  exer- 
cised apart  from  perception  through  the  senses,  and  apart  from  self-con- 
sciousness ;  neither  can  there  be  any  immediate  knowledge  of  objects, 
whether  external  or  internal,  whether  by  perception  or  by  self -consciousness, 
which  does  not  involve  memory,  imagination,  and  thought.  If,  then,  the 
dependence  of  introspection  upon  the  activity  of  these  other  mediate  and 
fallible  faculties  constitutes  a  reason  why  we  cannot  regard  the  deliverances 
of  introspective  consciousness  as  giving  immediate  and  trustworthy  knowl- 
edge of  psychic  facts,  the  dependence  of  aU  external  observation  upon  the 
activity  of  the  same  faculties  will  force  us  to  conclude  against  the  possi- 
bility of  immediate  and  trustworthy  knowledge  of  any  of  the  data  of  the 
physical  and  natural  sciences. 

S  4.  The  degree  to  which  the  knowledge  of  complex  mental  states  may  be 
carried  by  trained  introspection  cannot,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  be 
definitely  fixed.  The  changes  which  the  growth  of  this  power  under  train- 
ing brings  about  are  likely  to  be  plainly  remarked  by  one  who  has  had  intel- 
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ligent  ezperienoe  of  them.  For  example,  let  a  student  of  psychology  who 
has  a  good  ear  for  mnsical  sounds  train  himself  to  recognize  the  overtones 
in  the  complex  note  of  ordinaiy  experience ;  or  let  him  analyze,  by  imme- 
diate observation,  his  skin  sensations,  after  he  has  been  for  some  weeks  ex- 
pezimenting  after  the  manner  of  Qoldscheider  and  others.  It  will  be  tme 
that  he  has  a  richer  experience  of  anditoiy  or  of  skin  sensations  than  he 
formerly  had ;  but  especially  will  it  be  true  (and  this  is  the  important  point 
for  oar  present  consideration)  that  he  immediately  knows  that  he  has  this 
richer  exi)erience,  because  he  can  detect  more  elements  in  the  complex  sen- 
sation-state than  was  previously  possible. 

Daily  experience  also  proves  that  it  is  within  the  power  of  an  observer 
to  make  something  like  an  accurate  analysis  of  his  own  complex  mental 
states  by  means  of  introspection.  Indeed,  all  adult  minds  are  constantly 
doing  this  very  thing.  We  hear  persons  describing,  in  a  way  which  we  have 
every  reason  to  suppose  fairly  accurate,  how  they  have  felt,  and  what  they 
have  imagined,  remembered,  or  resolved — all  in  some  moment  of  horror,  or 
of  danger,  or  of  joy.  To  be  sure,  this  "  moment "  is  not  the  mathematical 
point  which  constitutes  the  atom  of  time  where  the  single  state  of  conscious- 
ness can  alone  find  position,  according  to  the  fallacious  theory  of  some 
psychologists.  But  then  there  are,  in  realUy^  no  such  moments  in  the  life 
of  consciousness ;  and,  of  course,  there  are  no  simple,  analyzable  states  of 
consciousness  fully  occupying  such  moments.  But  the  discussion  of  the 
full  bearing  of  tMs  upon  our  view  of  the  use  of  introspection  must  be 
postponed  until  later. 

2  5.  The  difficulty  of  introspective  analysis  of  the  so-called  "  feelings  " 
has  been  so  emphasized  by  many  writers  as  to  amount  to  a  denial  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  immediate  knowledge  of  our  own  states  of  consciousness, 
when  they  are  predominatingly  states  of  feeling.  Thus  the  conclusion  is 
enforced :  I  can  never  know  precisely  how  I  now  feel  as  a  matter  of  im- 
mediate cognition  of  present  psychic  fact ;  I  can  only  have  an  idea  of  how  I 
did  feel  a  moment,  or  an  hour,  or  a  day  ago.  Feeling,  then,  must  be  ideated, 
to  be  known ;  and  the  particular  form  of  the  idea  under  which  alone  it  can 
be  known  is  the  representative  image.  In  other  words,  I  can  have  an  idea 
of  how  IfeU  at  some  past  time ;  but  I  cannot  immediately  know  how  I  noro 
/as^-espeoially,  of  course,  if  my  present  feeling  be  a  rather  intense  one. 
Even  so  cautious  a  writer  as  Dr.  Ward  maintains  :  <'  Feeling  as  such  is,  so 
to  put  it,  matter  of  being  rather  than  direct  knowledge ;  and  all  that  we 
know  about  it  we  know  from  its  antecedents  or  consequences  in  presen- 
tation." 

The  number  of  fallacies  involved  at  every  point  in  this  general  position 
will  have  to  be  exposed  in  their  appropriate  places.  They  are  of  the  order 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  They  come  from  substituting 
intellectual  abstractions  for  the  wealth  in  reality  of  concrete  psychic  facts. 
That  the  four  chief  difficulties  of  introspective  analysis,  as  mentioned  above, 
apply  with  peculiar  force  to  so-caUed  states  of  feeling,  no  one  would  think 
of  disputing.  The  history  of  psychological  science  and  the  language  of  art 
and  of  common  life  prove  this  truth.  But  that  I  cannot  immediately  know 
that  I  am  this  moment  angiy  at  such  an  individual  person  or  act ;  or  filled 
with  the  emotion  of  love  toward  such  another  person  or  ideal  object  of  con« 
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templation ;  or  in  terror  at  this  partionlar  animal  or  inanimate  object — this 
is  something  which  it  requires  long  dealing  with  misleading  psydhological 
abstractions  to  believe.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  often  in  moments  of  strongest 
and  most  richlj  yaried  feeling  that,  above  all  other  moments,  we  live  most ; 
and  also  know  most  immediately  and  oertainlj  that  we  Uve,  and  what  our 
mental  life  here  and  now  is. 

Observation  of  psychic  facts  for  purposes  of  a  scientific  psy- 
chology cannot,  however,  be  confined  to  the  direct  or  introspec- 
tive method.  For — as  has  already  been  pointed  out — this  would 
involve  the  attempt  to  build  science  wholly  on  the  particular,  as 
limited  to  an  individual  mental  life.  In  truth,  we  can  neither 
know  others  except  through  self-knowledge,  nor  know  ourselves 
without  comprehension  and  acute  observation  of  our  fellow- 
men.^ 

As  GK)the  has  significantly  said : 

**  The  gauge  that  from  himself  he  takes 
Measures  him  now  too  small,  and  now  too  greatb 
Only  in  man,  man  knows  himself." 

Indirect  observation,  or  the  ascertainment  and  certifying  of  the 
phenomena  of  consciousness  through  interpretation  of  the  signs 
which  other  psychical  beings  give  of  their  states  of  conscious- 
ness, is,  therefore,  an  indispensable  method  of  scientific  psychol- 
ogy. Two  things  must  at  once  be  noticed  with  reference  to  all 
use  of  this  method :  First,  all  observable  signs  of  the  states  of 
consciousness  of  other  beings  than  ourselves  necessarily  consist 
of  physical  changes  ;  such  changes  are  primarily  brought  about 
in  the  physical  organism  of  the  conscious  beings,  and  some- 
times, secondarily,  brought  about  in  things  dependent  for  their 
structure  or  changes  upon  the  action  of  this  physical  organism. 
Second,  all  interpretation  of  such  signs  must  be  in  terms  of  the 
observer's  self-consciousness.  He  must  think  or  imagine  how  the 
other  individual  thinks,  feels,  wills,  etc.  The  method  of  indi- 
rect observation  is,  then,  inevitably  connected  with,  and  depend- 
ent upon,  the  method  of  introspection.  Without  this  the  lament 
of  Tourguenieff  is  absolutely  true :  "  The  soul  of  another  is  a 
darksome  forest." 

Psychological  science,  if  it  be  nobly  ambitious  and  faithful 
to  its  high  mission,  will  regard  all  forms  of  the  exhibition  of 
human  mental  life  with  painstaking,  unprejudiced,  and  loving 

*  So  the  conplet  of  the  German  poet  nms : 

'*  WiUtt  du  dieh  telber  trkmntn,  $o  Hth  wie  die  Andermi  m  trtiben; 
WlUtt  du  dt$  Andertn  ventthn,  bUck  in  dtin  tigmm  Hn*,** 
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inqtuxy.  Every  sign  of  such  life,  actually  famished  or  artisti- 
cally  conceived,  becomes  for  the  trained  student  of  psychology 
an  object  of  interest.  He  desires  to  convert  the  state  of  con- 
sciousness which  it  signifies  into  an  object  of  (indirect,  but  veri- 
fiable) knowledge  for  himself.  Hence,  all  manifestations  of 
psychic  facts  are  watched  for  and  scrutinized  by  him  with 
sympathetic  and  yet  scientific  spirit.  Psychological  appetite, 
psychological  insight,  psychological  skill  in  interpretation,  arise 
and  develop  in  this  way.  It  is  not  arrogant  to  claim  that  the 
trained  psychologist  under^nds  not  only  the  child,  the  idiot, 
the  madman,  and  the  hypnotic  subject,  but  also  the  artist,  the 
scientist,  the  statesman,  and  the  thinker,  as  psychical  beings,  far 
better  than  any  of  these  classes  of  persons  understand  each 
other,  or  even  tiiemselves. 

1 6.  It  follows,  from  the  position  just  taken,  that,  in  order  to  a  complete 
emmieration  of  the  so-oalled  sources  of  psychology^  it  would  be  necessaiy 
to  classify  all  the  principal  forms  of  the  manifestation  of  human  mental  life. 
For  this  achievement  we  should  not  have  room,  even  if  it  were  worth  the  time 
which  it  would  necessarily  demand.  The  one  role  for  the  student  of  psychol- 
ogy— a  role  which  he  carries  about  with  him  when  for  away  from  books  or 
psycho-physical  and  biological  laboratories — is  this :  Seize  upon  every  mani- 
festation of  the  i)sychical  life,  try  to  make  it  an  object  of  knowledge,  and 
tiy  to  explain  it  in  accord  with  other  facts  and  known  laws  of  psychical  life. 
From  the  infant  to  the  adult  Kant,  from  the  idiot  or  madman  to  Aristotle, 
from  the  meanest  subject  to  the  statesman  or  the  emperor — all  things  i)sychi- 
eal  are  yours,  and  are  to  be  converted  if  possible  into  integral  parts  of  your 
psychological  theory. 

We  now  enumerate,  however,  several  of  the  more  important  sources  of 
psychology  which  are  open  to  indirect  observation : 

(1.)  The  artistic  delineation  of  life,  in  eveiy  form  of  such  delineation,  is 
a  most  valuable  source  of  psychology.  This  includes  the  drama,  poetty,  and 
even  the  art  of  the  painter,  sculptor,  and  musician ;  it  e8x>ecially  includes 
the  modem  novel,  or  prose  romantic  composition.  All  true  art  displays  in- 
sight into  life.  But  most  artists,  and  especially  most  novel  writers,  are  apt 
to  suooeed  iU  when  th^  attempt  to  enter  upon  psychological  analysis  in  a 
seieniifio  way,  or  even  attempt  artistically  to  present  the  results  of  such 
analysis.  While,  for  the  trained  psychologist,  the  great  artists,  even  if  un- 
conscious of  what,  from  the  psychologist's  standpoint,  they  are  actually  do- 
ing,-are  guides  of  the  greatest  value. 

(2.)  Social  phenomena,  and  the  historical  or  theoretical  discussion  of  such 
phenomena^are  another  source  of  psychological  science.  The  phenomena  of 
savage  life,  and  of  the  mental  life  of  distant  and  strange  peoples,  have  a 
certain  value  of  their  own.  The  institutions,  habits,  customs,  laws,  of  dif- 
ferent tribes  and  nations  manifest  their  prevalent  states  of  consciousness. 
Great  caution  is  needed  here,  and  great  painstaking  really  to  enter,  through 
the  gateways  of  the  phenomena,  into  the  temple  of  the  real  mental  life,  l^e 
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80-oalled  "  old  psyohology  "  suffered  from  failure  to  use  this  source.  It  was 
too  narrow  and  indiyidnalistic — a  Poritanio  psjohologj,  or  a  Teutonic  psy- 
chology, or  a  French  psychology,  or  the  description  of  the  mental  life  of  the 
common-place,  middle-class  Englishman  of  the  writer's  time. 

(3.)  Abnormal  and  pathological  phenomena  are  also  a  helpful  source  of 
psychological  science.  In  every  science  of  living  beings  the  normal  and 
sound  phenomena,  so  called,  are  fully  understood  only  when  studied  in  con- 
nection with  the  abnormal  and  pathologicaL  Hence  the  value  of  studies  in 
insanity,  hypnotism,  criminology,  idiocy,  eta,  for  the  science  of  i)sychology. 

(4.)  Observation  of  the  phenomena  of  infant  and  child  life  is  particularly 
necessary  for  the  successful  use  of  the  genetic  method  in  psychology.  Such 
observation  leads,  almost  directly,  to  a  better  analysis  of  our  own  adult  states 
of  consciousness  and  to  the  detection  of  hitherto  concealed  factors  within  them. 

Under  this  same  class  of  sources  we  may  bring  so-called  "  comparative 
psychology,**  or  the  study  of  the  phenomena  and  evolution  of  the  conscious 
life  of  the  lower  animals.  But  here,  as  well  as  in  the  study  of  infant  mental 
life  (and  even  much  more  emphaticaUy),  all  conclusions  must  be  very  cau- 
tiously and  doubtfully  drawn.  What  reaAlj  psychic  facts  are  signified  by  the 
external  signs,  and  how  far  there  are  any  states  of  adult  consciousness  which 
will  enable  us  even  to  present  ourselves  with  a  meagre  picture  of  the  states  of 
animal  consciousness,  as  such — about  this,  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  attain 
certainty.  In  other  words,  we  can  scarcely  be  sure  of  our  power  to  convert 
states  of  animal  consciousness  into  objects  of  the  psychologist's  knowledge — 
even  of  knowledge  as  gained  by  indirect  observation  and  hypothesis.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  those  biologists  who  attempt  a  science  of 
the  mental  life  of  the  lower  animals  need  nothing  more  imperatively  than 
what  they  customarily  lack — namely,  a  scientific  knowledge  of  human  psy- 
chology. 

(5.)  Beading  is  another  valuable  indirect  means  of  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  phenomena  of  human  mental  life.  For  psychology,  like  every  other 
science,  grows  at  the  hands  of  many  workmen,  and  there  is  a  "  soul  of 
truth  "  in  all  views,  however  distorted  or  erroneous  they  may  at  first  appear. 

Experiment,  as  a  method  of  observation  and  analysis  of  the 
facts  of  psychic  life,  has  become  in  these  modem  times  a  most 
valuable  and  even  indispensable  means  for  constituting  and  im- 
proving the  science  of  psychologfy.  On  the  use  of  experiment 
in  psychology,  however,  we  can  sympathize  with  the  extremists 
of  neither  extreme.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  it  does  not  seem  that 
experiment  is  likely  to  prove  capable  of  coping  with  some  of  the 
most  profound  and  interesting  problems  of  psychology.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  under  the  appropriate  limitations, 
experiment  may  be  a  valuable  aid  in  disentangling  the  factors 
and  tracing  the  genesis  and  growth  of  certain  states  of  con- 
sciousness, as  well  as  in  demonstrating  under  what  definite 
physical  and  physiological  conditions  the  different  states  arise, 
combine,  and  succeed  each  other  in  the  entire  mental  life.    To 
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fear  psycho-physics  and  so-called  physiological  psychology,  or 
to  attempt  to  substitute  psycho-physical  experimentation  for  all 
introspectiye  study  of  mind,  for  all  survey  of  the  creations  of  art, 
society,  and  politics,  in  the  field  of  mental  evolution,  and  for  all 
theoretical  construction  on  the  basis  of  legitimate  metaphysical 
hypothesis,  seems  to  us  alike  unworthy  of  the  scientific  student 
of  mind. 

It  is,  of  course,  neither  easy  nor  safe  to  fix  definite  limits 
within  which  alone  experiment  in  psychology  shall  be  declared 
to  be  possible  or  capable  of  yielding  assured  results.  Two 
things,  however,  will  always  be  true  of  the  experimental  method 
in  psychology.  First:  experiment  belongs  to  truly  psycho- 
logical  method  only  so  far  as  it  is  constantly  accompanied  and 
tested  by  introspective  examination  of  the  phenomena  of  con- 
sciousness. Secondly :  experiment  gives  us  preliminary  infor- 
mation as  to  the  definite  physical  and  physiological  conditions 
under  which  the  psychic  facts,  as  such,  arise,  change,  and  pass 
away.  But,  here  again,  without  introspection  and  trust  in  the 
introspective  method,  experiment  gives  us  no  psychical  data  oi^ 
strictly  psychological  laws.  And  much  of  what  has  been  discov- 
ered in  this  way  belongs  to  physics  and  physiology,  and  not  to 
psychology  at  all. 

1  7.  The  true  impression  as  to  the  gpreat  value  of  modem  experimental 
methods  in  the  stndy  of  psychio  facts  can  best  be  gained  by  some  aotnal 
acquaintance  with  laboratory  work,  or  with  the  literature  produced  by  such 
work  during  the  last  two  decades.  Here  the  successes  in  the  field  of  local- 
isation of  cerebral  function,  in  psycho-physics  proper,  in  reaction-time,  etc., 
may  properly  be  instanced.  Let  any  doubter  follow  the  laborious  and  care- 
ful researches  which  have  disentangled  from  confused  and  complex  states 
of  predominating  bodily  sensations  the  elements  to  be  assigned  respectively 
to  skin,  to  joints,  to  muscles,  and  perhaps  also  to  primarily  central  physio- 
logical processes.  Or,  taking  up  the  wonderful  new  views  as  to  sensation- 
complexes  which  originate  in  irritation  of  the  skin  alone,  let  him  inves- 
tigate experimentally  sensations  of  heat,  and  sensations  of  cold,  and  lights 
pressure  sensations,  and  dull-contact  sensations,  and  tickle  sensations,  and 
motion-sensations,  and  prickle  sensations,  and  indescribable  new  sensations 
—many  or  all  of  which  are  stirred  and  fused  in  a  single  "field  of  con- 
adousness,"  so  called,  when  any  large  area  of  this  important  sense-organ  has 
its  multitudinous  points  simultaneously  excited. 

2  8.  We  are  cautioned  against  arbitrarily  limiting  the  sphere  of  experi- 
mentation in  i)sychology,  in  view  of  the  attempts  now  being  made  to  discuss 
by  use  of  this  method  the  phenomena  of  so-called  "free-will,"  or  of  the 
more  complex  associations  of  ideas,  etc.  Even  the  ethical,  sesthetical,  and 
leligiouB  feelings  are,  we  are  told,  to  be  made  subjects  of  experimental 
obflerration  and  analysis;  while,  if  we  are  to  trust  M.  Charcot  and  his 
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Bohool,  it  has  been  experimentally  demonstrated  that  certain  fundamental 
changes  are  necessaiy  in  onr  conceptions,  not  only  of  mind,  bnt  also  of 
the  objects  with  which  physics  scientifically  deals.  The  psychology  of  the 
moltitQde  is  also  being  investigated  by  the  proposed  application  of  simple, 
means  of  experiment  to  the  great  body  of  the  children  by  the  help  of  all  the 
school-mistresses  of  the  land.  All  this  is  certainly  veiy  hopef  ol  and  inter- 
esting. 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  barriers,  beyond  which  it  will  be  difficult  or 
impossible  for  experimentation  to  pass,  may  be  stated  with  a  reasonable  con- 
fidence. Only  the  simpler  states  of  consciousness,  in  respect  of  their  sensory 
and  motor  factors,  readily  lend  themselves  to  study  by  the  strictly  experi- 
mental method.  The  quantity,  quality,  combination,  time-rate,  and  succes- 
sion of  the  elementary  processes  belonging  to  the  sensory-motor  basis  of  the 
mental  life  furnish  the  subjects  which  are  best  (if  not  exclusiyely)  adapted  ta 
this  method.  How  much  there  is  that  is  beyond  its  reach,  the  unprejudiced 
use  of  this  very  method  reveals.  The  truth  of  our  view  this  entire  treatise 
will  make  abundantly  clear. 

2  9.  The  experimental  method  reveals  nothing  about  psychic  facts,  of 
9uchj  unless  the  subject  of  the  experiment  in  some  way  reveals,  in  terms 
of  consciousness,  what  his  states  of  consciousness  actually  axe.  The 
question  which  the  experiment  asks  the  subject  to  determine  always  is : 
"  How  did  you  feel,  or  what  did  you  perceive  or  think,  or  what  did  you. 
will,  when  such  a  physical  event  (known  or  unknown  to  him)  occurred  ?  *' 
Thus  it  is  an  appeal  direct  to  self-consciousness  and  memory  which  experi- 
mentation always  makes.  If  neither  question  nor  answer  makes  any  refer- 
ence to  states  of  consciousness,  directly  known  by  the  subject  as  such,  then 
the  experimental  inquiry  is  not  psychological  at  alL 

The  science  of  psychology,  as  descriptive  and  explanatory  of  states  of  con- 
sciousness, undoubtedly  consists  very  largely  of  knowledge  about  those  physi- 
cal and  physiological  conditions — antecedent  or  concomitant — ^upon  which 
the  states  depend.  But  we  have  already  made  our  protest  against  the  doctrine 
that  these  are  the  only  conditions  whidi  it  behooves  psychological  soienoe  ta 
investigate. 

To  observation,  direct  and  indirect,  and  to  analysis  by  intro- 
spection, reflection,  and  experiment,  we  add  Induction — as  the 
necessary  method  of  psychological  science.'  In  psychology  the 
fnnction  and  place  of  the  inductive  method  does  not  differ  from 
that  maintained  by  this  method  in  the  other  particular  sciences. 
The  character  of  induction  and  the  validity  of  it  as  general  scien- 
tific method,  it  belongs  to  special  treatises  on  this  subject  to  set 

1  VoUonaim  denies  thai,  properly  Bpeakfaig,  Ixidiiction  can  be  the  method  of  pflyehologlcal  ed- 
enoe  (Lehrbach  d.  Pmchologie,  L,  p.  6  f.).  Indeed,  he  rejeoto  both  the  dedactive  and  the  Indactive 
method,  and  adopts  what  he  caDs  the  *'genetio'*  method  as  the  only  troe  one.  His  argument  againeC 
many  of  the  f anlts  and  failures  of  the  ordinary  nse  of  indnctlon  in  psydiology  is  nndonbtedly  yery 
foroefol.  Wbat  is  called  induction  too  often  uses  unwarrantable  abetraction8--wbether  of  so-called 
faculties  or  psychic  factors  and  processes,  sncb  as  raw  undifferentiated  "  mind-stuff,"  or  uncon- 
scious psychic  atoms  and  "aggregations.''  '* integradons,"  ** re-dintegratioins,*' and  what  not— aa 
though  tbey  wore  entitiefl  or  activitlea  Sn  concrete  mental  life. 
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forth.  There  is  little  or  nothing,  at  once  special  and  noteworthy, 
concerning:  the  application  of  this  method  to  facts  of  mental  life 
which  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  consider.  We  begin  the  study 
of  psychology  with  the  general  assumption  that,  by  diligence 
and  skill,  order  may  be  introduced  into  what  appears  at  first 
an  indisiinguishable  mixture,  a  chaotic  mass  of  psychic  facts. 
Here,  as  elsewhere — we  say  hopefully — ^law  must  reign :  and  it 
is  possible  for  us  to  find  it.  We  compare  psychic  facts  here  with 
psychic  facts  there,  psychic  facts  just  brought  to  our  knowledge 
with  psychic  facts  known  of  yore  or  of  yesterday ;  we  classify, 
generalize,  frame  hypotheses,  and  test  the  hypotheses  by  trjdng 
with  them  better  to  analyze  and  to  explain  new  psychic  facts. 
In  brief,  we  construct  and  verify  generalized  statements  as  to 
the  orderly  modes  of  the  structure — so  to  speak — of  man's  men- 
tal life.  So  often  as  our  so-called  '^  laws  "  are  proved  to  be 
wrong,  inadequate,  or  defective  at  any  point,  we  amend,  expand, 
and  improve  them.  And  from  the  simpler  and  less  comprehensive 
generalizations  we  strive  to  rise  to  those  which  are  more  diffictdt 
to  make  and  to  justify,  because  they  comprehend  so  many  facts 
and  involve  so  many  minor  laws.  Here,  of  course,  the  so-called 
inductive  method  implies— strictly  speaking— deduction  as  well 
as  induction,  and  both  analysis  and  synthesis,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  science-making  mind  of  man. 

But  over  all  hovers  the  conception  of  Development.  We  de- 
sire to  treat  the  mental  life  as  a  totality,  where,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  great  principles  of  its  genesis  and  growth  shall  be  made 
known.  Only  thus  can  each  particular  fact  be  better  understood, 
as  seen  in  the  light  of  these  principles  ;  only  thus  can  each  stage 
of  this  life  be  satisfactorily  explained  in  its  necessary  dependence 
upon  the  preceding  stages.  The  ideal  of  our  science  is,  to  be 
sure,  an  exalted  one.  It  may  be  a  long  time  before  it  can  be  real- 
ized ;  it  may,  indeed,  never  be  realized.  But  none  the  less,  it  is 
the  ideal  alone  fitted  to  stimulate,  encourage,  and  guide  our  scien- 
tific investigations ; — and  not  our  investigations  alone,  but  those 
of  the  whole  race  of  men,  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  made  inter- 
ested in  the  science  of  their  own  mental  life.  It  is  in  the  for- 
mation of  such  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  development  of  all 
mental  life  that  the  so-called  "  Genetic  Method  "  is  most  effect- 
ively employed. 

1 10.  To  endeavor  to  confine  the  inductive  method  in  psychology  within 
the  same  details  of  treatment  as  those  fonnd  appropriate  to  the  physical  sci- 
ences is  to  render  it  relatively  nnfmitfnl  from  the  very  ontset.  Statistics  and 
the  leoords  of  long  series  of  psycho-physical  experiment  are  of  nndonbted 
ralne ;  bnt  the  collection  and  criticism  of  such  data  is  not  the  only  basis  for 
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▼alid  induotion  in  psjohology.    The  rather  must  all  classes  of  peyohio  faots^ 
however  discoTered,  have  their  due  place  and  influence  in  oar  induction. 

In  Qermanj  Herbart  and  his  followers  have  endeavored  to  use  the  genetio 
method  for  the  solution  of  particular  psychological  problems,  as  well  as  for 
the  formation  of  a  complete  scientific  picture  of  mental  development.  In 
canying  out  this  endeavor,  however,  they  have  avowedly  introduced  meta- 
physical presuppositions  which  we  consider  unwarrantable.  VoUonann,  the 
ripest  product  of  the  Herbartian  school,  adopts  the  genetic  method,  although 
he  claims  that ''  the  dialectical  history  of  the  development  of  the  spirit  is  not 
a  history  of  development  at  all ;  "  and  that  "  the  so-called  stages  of  this  de- 
velopment are  hypostasized  abstractions  " — a  criticism  which  is,  of  course, 
aimed  chiefly  against  HegeL  Beneke  was  the  first  in  Germany  to  attempt  the 
genetio  method,  discarding  metaphysical  assumptions  and  building  upon  a 
scientific  basis.  The  traditional  old-tohioned  English  psychology  has  con- 
fined itself  largely  to  analysis.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  genetic  method 
is  destined  to  achieve  some  brilliant  successes  in  the  near  future ;  although 
incessant  painstaking  is  necessary  to  avoid  being  deceived  by  misleading  fig- 
ures of  speech  brought  over  from  the  fields  of  physical  science.  For  example, 
many  of  the  psychical  entities  of  Mr.  Spencer  are  quite  as  much  "  hypos- 
tasized abstractions  "  as  are  those  made  use  of  in  Hegel's  "Phenomenology." 

The  Divisions  of  the  whole  field  of  psychology  are  generally 
given  as  two :  Empirical  Psychology  and  Rational  Psychology, 
or  the  Philosophy  of  Mind.  The  field  of  empirical  psychology 
is  customarily  divided  according  to  the  three  so-called  Faculties 
of  Intellect,  Peeling,  and  Will.  Since  we  have  decided  to  ex- 
clude, as  far  as  possible,  all  problems  of  so-called  rational  psy- 
chology and  to  treat  of  mental  phenomena  in  terms  of  descriptive 
and  explanatory  science,  and  since  we  regard  the  customary 
discussion  of  the  '^Faculties"  of  Mind  as  defective  and  unscien- 
tific, we  shall — in  accordance  with  our  conception  of  psychology 
and  for  purposes  of  the  highest  convenience — divide  the  entire 
subject  as  follows:  L,  Most  General  Forms  of  Mental  Life; 
n.,  Elements  of  Mental  Life  ;  IQ.,  Development  of  Mental  Life. 
The  justification  of  this  division  must  be  left  to  the  entire  subse- 
quent treatment  of  the  topics  concerned. 

[Besides  the  chapters  on  Method  in  the  Tarious  works  on  psychology,  the  following, 
among  otheiB,  are  especially  worth  noting :  J.  S.  Mill :  Logic,  bk.  yi.,  espeoisllv  chap, 
iy.  Lewes :  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind,  third  series^  L,  chap.  iy.  Volkmann :  Lehrbnch, 
L,  pp.  5-M,  Brentano:  Psychologic,  i.,  chap.  ii.-iy.  Rabier:  Lemons,  etc.,  chap.  iy. 
Wnndt :  Physiologische  Plsychologie  (4th  ed. ),  p.  3  f .  Bain :  Logic,  bk.  y.,  chap.  y.  James : 
Principles  of  Psychology,  1.,  chap.  L,  vi.,  yiL  Solly :  The  Homan  ICind,  L,  chap,  ii  In- 
teresting and  helpful  monographs  are  Mohr :  Gmndlage  d.  enipirisohen  Psyohologie. 
Bpitta :  BinleHang  in  d.  Psyohologia   Natorp :  Binleitiuig  in  d.  rkyohologie.] 
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OHAPTEBin. 

OONSdOnSNESS  AND  SELF-OONSOIOUSNESS 

It  should  be  understood  that  in  psychology  anything  like  a 
separate  treatment  of  the  principal  topics,  so  that  what  is  said 
under  one  head  shall  not  be  assumed  or  repeated  under  every 
other  head,  is  quite  impossible.  The  real  relation  of  psychic 
facte  and  psychical  faculties  is  such  as  to  forbid  that  any  clear 
and  complete  knowledge  of  those  earliest  treated  should  be  ob- 
tained until  some  knowledge  of  those  whose  treatment  comes 
later  has  been  reached.  No  division  of  the  general  field  can 
avoid  this  difficulty,  for  it  grows  out  of  the  essential  nature  and 
uniform  principles  of  the  development  of  all  mental  life.  In  the 
three  following  chapters  the  difficulty  will  be  especially  obvious, 
because  these  chapters  treat  of  those  forms,  or  aspects,  which 
belong  to  all  actual  psychic  facts ;  the  discussions  brought  for- 
ward in  them  are,  therefore,  necessarily  connected  with  each 
other  and  also  with  all  the  details  treated  in  the  two  following 
parts  of  the  book. 

The  term  Consciousness  has  already  been  used  as  synony- 
mous  with  all  truly  psychic  facts,  in  so  far  as  such  facts  can  be- 
come objects  of  knowledge,  and  so  be  considered  as  data  for 
scientific  psychology.  This  use  our  preliminary  definition  of 
psychology  assumed  to  be  justifiable.  But  it  is  necessary  that 
we  should  now  clear  up  further  the  conception  corresponding  to 
this  term,  and  present  some  statements  as  to  the  conditions  of 
consciousness,  the  universal  structure,  so  to  speak,  of  all  states 
of  consciousness,  the  *'  circuit "  of  consciousness,  the  "  flow  "  of 
consciousness,  and  other  similar  topics. 

The  Meaning  of  the  term  Consciousness,  in  its  widest  and 
vaguest  dgnificanoe,  does  not  admit — strictly  speaking — of  being 
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defined.  In  other  words,  the  marks  of  the  ooncept  of  conscious- 
ness cannot  be  enumerated  without  implying,  in  each  one  of 
them,  an  understanding  of  the  fundamental  experience  to  which 
the  concept  itself  corresponds.  Figuratiyely  speaking,  con- 
sciousness  may  be  said  to  be  the  one  universal  solvent,  or  men- 
struum, in  which  the  different  concrete  kinds  of  psychic  acts  and 
facts  are  contained,  whether  in  concealed  or  in  obvious  form.  Is 
there  a  truly  psychical  phenomenon,  an  occurrence  of  real  men- 
tal life,  anywhere :  then  such  phenomenon  is  a  phenomenon  cf 
consciousness,  an  occurrence  in  consciousness.  On  the  other 
hand,  consciousness  is  no  existence,  or  abstract  form  of  mental 
life,  apart  from  all  actual  psychic  facts.  Definition  in  general — 
the  analysis  which  makes  it  possible  to  fix  the  meaning  of  con- 
cepts, and  the  synthesis  of  the  results  of  analysis — ^is  possible 
only  by  complex  activity  of  consciousness.  The  meaning  of 
every  concept  is  all  in  the  states  of  consciousness,  reduced  to 
their  lowest  terms,  which  mental  growth  of  the  particular  con- 
cept involves.  We  attempt  then  to  define  the  simplest  of  all  by 
the  more  complex,  the  most  fundamental  by  the  less  fundamen- 
tal, when  we  attempt  to  give  the  meaning  of  the  concept  of  con- 
sciousness. 

We  may,  however,  realize,  as  it  were,  what  consciousness  is 
by  comparing  it  with  the  so-called  "  unconscious."  But  "  the 
unconscious,"  considered  as  the  contradictory  of  consciousness, 
is  S3monymous  with  no  psychic  state  or  fact ;  or,  rather,  it  is  the 
denial  of  any  truly  psychic  state  or  fact :  it  is  the  /um-psychical, 
in  the  same  meaning  of  the  word  which  makes  the  "  psychical " 
equivalent  to  a  phenomenon  of  consciousness.  What  we  are 
when  we  are  awake,  as  contrasted  with  what  we  are  when  we 
sink  into  a  profound  and  perfectly  dreamless  sleep,  or  receive 
an  overpowering  blow  upon  the  heckd — that  it  is  to  be  conscioua 
What  we  are  less  and  less,  as  we  sink  gradually  down  into 
dreamless  sleep,^  or  as  we  swoon  slowly  away:  and  what  we 
are  more  and  more,  as  the  noise  of  the  crowd  outside  tardily 
arouses  us  from  our  after-dinner  nap,  or  as  we  come  out  of  the 
midnight  darkness  of  the  typhoid-fever  crisis — ihxit  it  is  to  be- 
come conscious.  But,  of  course,  "  the  unconscious  "  cannot  be 
thought,  since  thought  itself  is  only  an  orderly  movement  and 
sequence  of  states  of  consciousness.  Nor  can  we  define  con- 
sciousness by  contrast  with  the  merely  negative  concept  of  ''  the 
unconscious." 

In  this  most  general  meaning  of  the  word,  all  phases,  fac- 
tors, and  forms,  of  mental  states,  or  psychic  facts — all  partial  or 

>  Comp.  StrflmpeD :  Gmndiias  d.  Fttyehologie,  p.  16 1 
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complete  "  psychoses  " — are  equally  to  be  spoken  of  as  belong* 
ing  to,  and  falling  within,  the  so-called  "  field  of  consciousness.'* 
The  most  blinding  toothache,  as  well  as  the  serenest  contempla- 
tion of  Deity,  the  obscurest  mass  of  confused  bodily  sensations 
belonging  to  the  early  days  of  the  infant,  as  well  as  the  reflective 
self -analysis  of  the  trained  psychologist,  is  a  phenomenon  of 
consciousness.  By  this  use  of  the  word,  however,  we  do  not 
mean  either  to  afiirm  or  to  deny  the  right  of  reflective  science  to 
refer  to  the  being  called  Mind  other  activities  than  those  which 
it  may  be  said  to  manifest  in  consciousness.  If  this  right  were 
admitted,  it  would  no  longer  be  improper  to  speak  of  "  uncon- 
scious "  mental  acts,  or  "  unconscious  "  states  of  mind.  In  other 
words,  the  terms  "mental  acts"  and  "facts  of  consciousness" 
would  no  longer  be  throughout  strictly  convertible.  And  there 
are  many  of  our  common  experiences  which  induce  us  to  use 
this  kind  of  instinctive  metaphysics.  There  are  also  certain 
undoubted  phenomena  which  scientific  psychology  can  handle 
more  satisfactorily  by  means  of  the  hypothesis  of  unconscious 
mental  activities.  What,  however,  is  now  intended  is  this : 
abjuring  metaphysics  and  attending  only  to  the  primary,  attain- 
able data  for  a  science  of  psychology,  it  is  a  justifiable  and  nec- 
essary use  of  the  word  cansciovsness  which  makes  it  synonyinous 
with  psychic  facts  in  general.  Where  there  is  no  consciousness, 
there  are  no  psychic  facts  as  data  for  psychology ;  wherever 
there  is  consciousness,  there  already  exist  psychic  facts  demand- 
ing scientific  description  and  explanation. 

2  1.  The  word  **  oonscionsness"  has  been  used  by  different  psychologists 
with  a  somewhat  wide  range  of  meanings ;  and — as  was  to  be  expected— in 
oonneetion  with  this  varying  use  there  has  been  no  little  difference  of  opin- 
ion concerning  the  natnre  of  consciousness.  On  the  one  hand,  some  writers 
haTe  identified  consciousness  with  self*  consciousness  as  the  so-called  "  power 
by  which  the  soul  knows  its  own  acts  and  states  "  (so  Porter :  The  Human  In- 
teUeei,  p.  83) ;  or  have  spoken  of  it  as  an  inner  "  witness,"  an  '*  inner  illumi- 
natioD,"  which  gives  us  information  about  everything  in  the  mind  (Cousin  : 
Psychology,  chap.  x. ;  and  Hickok :  Empirical  Psychology,  chap,  iii.,  2). 
Sir  William  Hamilton  employed  it  as  a  collective  term  for  the  cognitive 
aspect,  or  factors,  of  all  psychical  states.  On  the  other  band,  many  German 
writers,  and  recent  writers  generally,  have  rightly  protested  against  identify- 
ing consciousness  and  self-consciousness ;  and  also  against  the  fallacy  which 
tssnmee  that  an  actual  self-reference  of  every  psychic  fact,  or  state,  to  a  sub- 
ject (the  Ego)  is  the  necessary  accompaniment  of  the  very  existence  of  such 
Iset  or  state.  This  protest,  when  made  in  a  lively  way,  may  take  the  form 
of  aaoh  questions  as  foUow :  Are  we  to  believe  that  every  psychic  fact,  as 
iQcb,  has  all  this  mechanism  concealed  in  its  interior,  as  it  were ;  this  uni- 
inenal  doMe  entendre,  or  two-f oldness  of  fact,  as  mere  fact  ?    As  for  me, 
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ordinarily  when  I  hear  a  sound,  the  hearing  is  all  there  is  of  it ;  I  do  not, 
beeides,  oonsoionsly  refer  it,  as  something  heard  bj  me,  to  a  self  as  the  sab* 
jeot  of  the  state.  To  say,  I  hear  the  sonnd,  or  the  sound  is  heard  by  me, 
means  ordinarily  no  more  than  to  say,  in  a  perfectly  impersonal  way :  psy- 
chic fact  of  hearing  has  arisen  in  consciousness. 

This  somewhat  too  lively  form  of  objection  embodies  a  deserved  criti- 
oism  of  a  widely  current  psychological  fallacy.  I  may,  indeed,  subsequently 
recall  any  psychic  fact  and  attribute  it  to  myself,  as  the  state  of  which  I  tros 
subject  I  may  abo  make  this  reference  simultaneously,  or  nearly  simul- 
taneously, with  the  occurrence  of  such  psychic  fact.  But  I  do  not  neces- 
sarily do  this.  To  say  that  one  can  never  think  of  a  state  of  consciousness 
which  is  not  some  one*s  state  of  consciousness  is,  then,  obvious  enough. 
To  say  that  I  cannot  remember  a  state  of  past-consciousness  without  im- 
plying that  it  was  my  state  is  scarcely  less  obvious.  But  to  say  that  the 
terms  of  the  very  existence  of  every  state  of  my  consciousness  are  identical 
with  the  terms  of  its  being  thought  about  as  consciousness,  or  even  with 
the  terms  of  its  being  recognized  as  referable  to  me,  as  my  consciousness, 
is  not  at  all  obvious.  In  other  words,  phenomena  of  consciousness  as  such, 
in  this  use  of  the  term,  do  not  necessarily  involve  that  reference  of  state  to 
Self,  as  its  subject  or  ground,  in  which  the  essence  of  developed  self-knowl- 
edge consists. 

But  psychic  facts,  or  phenomena  of  consciousness,  in  order  to 
serve  as  data  of  psychology,  must  become  objects  of  knowledge. 
That  is  to  say,  the  phenomena  most  not  only  in  fact  exist,  bnt 
they  must  also  be  known  to  exist ;  in  this  respect  psychology 
does  not  differ  from  every  other  empirical  science.  But  psychol- 
ogy is  peculiar,  and  indeed  unique,  in  that  the  relation  between 
the  occurrence  of  the  phenomenon,  as  fact,  and  the  observation 
of  its  occurrence  is  different  from  that  which  accompanies  the 
attempt  to  acquire  data  in  any  other  science.  Observation  is 
itself  a  phenomenon  of  consciousness ;  and  when  this  observa- 
tion is  direct,  it  is  separable,  neither  in  reality  nor  in  time,  from 
the  phenomenon  observed  as  a  fact.  This  is  equally  true  whether 
the  observation  is  deliberately  conducted  for  purposes  of  definite 
self-knowledge,  or  resembles  those  faintest  glimpses  of  psychic 
facts  which  most  of  our  ordinary  so-called  "  inner  illumination  " 
reveals.  In  these  respects  all  psychic  facts  are  alike  in  the  way 
in  which  they  become  immediate  objects  of  knowledge.  In  these 
respects  the  data  of  scientific  psychology  are  identical  with  the 
knowledge  which  every  plain  man  has  of  his  own  mental  life. 
In  all  cases  of  immediate  knowledge  of  a  phenomenon  of  con- 
sciousness, the  knowing  of  the  phenomenon  as  object,  and  the 
phenomenon  known  as  fact,  is  one  state  or  complex  phenome- 
non of  consciousness.  In  general,  there  are  not  two  parallel  or 
rapidly    succeeding   series,    or  orders,  of  phenomena  to  take 
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aocoont  of ;  there  is  only  one  and  the  same  phenomenon  (com- 
plex and  shifting,  although  '*  one  and  the  same  "),  which,  in  one 
aspect,  is  phenomenon /or  consciousness,  and,  in  another  aspect, 
is  phenomenon  of  some  object.  Not  in  the  reality  of  the  psychic 
fact,  but  by  an  abstraction  to  which  no  reality  ever  corresponds, 
two  momenta  can  be  distinguished — viz.,  the  existence  of  the 
particular  content,  and  its  belonging  to  the  collective  content  of 
my  consciousness.  Its  existence  for  ??26— this  is  my  conscious- 
ness of  it.' 

Further  light  is  to  be  thrown  on  the  nature  of  consciousness 
only  by  anticipating  other  truths,  which  will  be  fully  discussed 
later  on.  Among  such  truths  the  following  are  most  important : 
The  so-called  faculties  are  all  exercised  in  every  state  of  con- 
sdonsness.  To  say  the  same  thing  in  better  accord  with  the 
fandamental  facts  of  experience :  every  state  of  consciousness,  or 
psychic  fact,  so  far  as  it  ever  becomes  an  object  of  knowledge,  is 
a  complex  state,  a  fact  with  several  aspects  or  sides.  It  is  fact 
of  intellection,  fact  of  feeling,  fact  of  conation ;  and  yet  it  is 
these,  without  ceasing  to  be  one  psychic  state  or  fact,  in  the 
life  of  consciousness.  But  the  most  primary  form  of  intellection 
is  discriminating  consciousness.  In  other  words,  within,  and  as 
an  integral  part  of,  every  psychic  fa<jt,  discriminating  mental  ac- 
tivity is  involved.  We  may  then  say  that  every  phenomenon  of 
consciousness  which  becomes  an  object  of  immediate  knowledge, 
u  accompanied  by  conscious  discernment  of  this  phenomenon 
88  such  a  &ct,  and  no  other,  in  the  so-called  flowing  current  of 
conscious  life. 

Attention  is  the  necessary  presupposition  and  unceasing  ac- 
companiment of  all  the  life  of  consciousness.    As  many  writers 
truly  and  yet  figuratively  say,  attention  may  be  variously  "  dis- 
tributed "  over  the  different  parts  of  the  area  covered  by  each 
Mate  of  consciousness.    It  may  become  directed  to  the  more 
perfect  discrimination  of  this  or  of  that  aspect  of  any  complex 
psychic  fact ;  and  as  the  direction  of  attention  changes,  or  the  in- 
tensity  of  attention  becomes  modified,  the  complexion  of  the 
psychic  fact  itself  changes.    Just  so  far  as  attention  becomes 
directed  to  the  content  of  consciousness,  to  the  nature  of  the 
psychic  fact,  as  such,  and  to  the  relation  in  which  any  particular 
hct  stands  to  contiguous  psychic  facts,  we  have  the  basis  laid 
for  an  important  modification  of  the  nature  of  consciousness.    In 
sach  discriminating  activity,  and  in  its  accompanving  ''  self -feel- 
ing/' and  in  accompanying  motor  activities,  the  foundations  of 
self-consciousness  are  laid.    In  order,  however,  that  self-con- 

1  Oom^  Nirtarp.  BfaitettoDg  in  d.  P^ythologle.  p.  a  f. 
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sciousness,  more  properly  speaking,  may  be  developed,  a  concept 
of  the  Ego^  or ''  self,"  most  be  formed;  and  this  is  dependent 
upon  the  development  of  conceptual  knowledge. 

Discriminating  consciousness,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
"perceptive  consciousness,"  is  therefore  necessary  as  the  ac- 
companiment of  -all  psychic  facts,  if  such  facts  are  to  become 
objects  of  knowledge,  and  so  furnish  data  for  scientific  psychol- 
ogy. It  is  this  truth  which  causes  the  confusion  of  conscious- 
ness as  mere  psychic  fact  and  self -consciousness,  and  which  gives 
rise  to  the  theory  that  all  conscious  experience  necessarily  in- 
volves a  knowledge  of  self.  In  accordance  with  this  distinction, 
we  may  now  modify  our  previous  more  vague  conception  of 
consciousness.  In  so  far  as  canaciousness  can  serve  the  purposes 
of  self-knowledge  it  must  be  defined  as  synoiiymatis  with  psychi- 
cal state f  regarded  as  discriminated^  /iohoever  faintly y  in  respect  of 
content,  and  related,  hou>ever  imperfectly,  to  the  stream  of  mental 
life. 

2  2.  The  difficulties  that  aooompany  the  effort  to  tell  how  I  can,  in  one 
and  the  same  state  of  consciousness,  not  only  have  intellection,  feeling,  and 
will,  but  also  know  that  I  have  them,  largely  arise  from  that  fmitfol  source 
of  psjohological  fallacies — the  substitution  of  abstractions  for  actual  experi- 
ence, of  thoughts  about  what  can  take  place  for  knowledge  of  what  actually 
does  take  place.  The  error  is  essentially  the  same,  whether  the  possibility 
of  all  real  self-consciousness  is  denied,  or  the  impossibility  of  any  &ct  of 
consciousness  existing  without  activity  of  reflective  self-consciousness  is 
affirmed.  The  truth  is  that  people  generally  suppose  themselves  to  be  capa- 
ble of  recognizing  their  mental  experience  as  their  own,  and  of  attributing 
it  to  themselves,  with  an  immediate  and  indubitable  certainty.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  do  not  believe  that  thej  always,  or  customarily,  do  thia 
A  science  true  to  facts  amply  justifies  both  these  popular  opinions  as  against 
the  two  corresponding  forms  of  the  psychologist's  theoretical  fallacies. 

2  8.  The  truth  that  a  measure  of  self-consciousness  is  necessary  in  order 
that  all  psychic  facts,  as  such,  may  become  immediate  objects  of  knowledge, 
gives  us  the  key  to  that  extraordinary  divergence  of  view  concerning  the 
nature  and  value  of  consciousness  which  different  treatises  on  psychology 
display.  In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  truths,  we  may  now  profitably  refer 
to  the  pregnant  declarations  of  several  authorities  on  this  subject  Thus  one 
writer*  denies  that  the  existence  of  **  ideas"  (here  nearly  or  quite  synonymous 
with  psychic  facts,  regarded  as  discriminated  and  related  to  other  ^ts)  and 
consciousness  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  There  are  psychical  fiacts 
enough  which  are  not  perceived.  But  the  same  writer  holds  that  to  be  per- 
ceived and  to  arise  as  an  idea  in  consciousness  are  not  different  processes. 
Unconscious  mental  processes  exist  in  g^reat  variety  and  abundance,  but 
'  *  unconscious  idea  "  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.    Another  writer,'  after  affirm- 

>  LlppB :  Gnmdthataacheii  d.  SeelenlebeiiB,  p.  80  f. 
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ing  a  decided  preference  for  that  use  of  the  word,  "  conscioasness,"  which 
identifies  it  with  psychical  phenomenon  or  psychical  act,  goes  on  to  main- 
tain :  Eveiy  psychical  act  is  conscious  in  that,  however  simple  it  may  be,  it 
has,  besides  the  primary  objecty  a  secondary,  viz.,  the  psychical  phenomenon 
itself.  Hence,  every  psychical  act  may  be  considered  in  four  ways :  (1)  As 
a  mental  image  of  the  primary  object ;  (2)  as  mental  fact  in  itself ;  (3)  as  cog- 
nition of  itself ;  (4)  as  feeling  of  itself.  Still  another  writer '  maintains  that 
thinking  and  consciousness  can  be  separated  only  ideally — that  is,  in  thought. 
There  is  no  thoughtless  consciousness ;  for  consciousness  is  always  thinking 
consciousness.  And  yet  this  writer  adds,  "  Thinking  is  consciousness  brought 
to  an  orderly  unity." 

All  the  foregoing  and  similar  views  contain  important  truths.  Their  ap- 
parent contradictions  with  one  another,  and  their  obvious  internal  confusion, 
are  removed  when  we  remember  that,  although  consciousness  may  properly 
be  identified  with  all  psychic  facts  as  mere  occurrences,  psychic  facts  cannot 
be  known  as  such,  without  involving  at  least  inchoate  and  confused  self-con- 
sciousness. The  beginning  of  self-consciousness  is  consciousness  considered 
no  longer  as  bare  psychic  fiMst,  but  as  discriminating  its  state  and  relating 
tins  particular  state  to  others  in  the  stream  of  conscious  life. 

2  4.  The  course  and  laws  of  the  development  of  self-consciousness  can  be 
more  fuUy  traced  only  after  the  phenomena  of  feeling,  perception,  and  con- 
ceptual knowledge  have  been  further  considered.  Oonsciousness — ^meaning 
self-consciousness — has  always  been  closely  related  to  perception.  Thus 
we  are  told :  *'  Oonsciousness  is  the  condition  in  which  we  not  only  have  the 
content  of  the  idea  in  the  soul,  but  also  perceive  or  remark  the  same." '  On 
the  oontraiy,  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  between  consciousness  and  self - 
oonsciousness  is  made  more  clear  by  reflecting  upon  the  difference  between 
]>eroeption  (by  the  senses)  and  self -consciousness.  When  I  am  observing  an 
object  through  a  microscope,  or  a  fireman  rescuing  a  woman  from  the  win- 
dow of  a  burning  building,  or  am  listening  to  an  interesting  political  dis- 
course, or  to  a  sonata  of  Beethoven,  I  am  in  a  high  state  of  perceptive  con- 
Bciouaness ;  but  I  am  little,  or  not  at  all,  self-conscious. 

What  has  been  said  of  discriminating  consciousness  illustrates,  however, 
the  truth  of  Dr.  George's  '  remark  :  The  possibility  of  self -consciousness  de- 
pends upon  the  &ct  that  the  conscious  Ego  is,  as  it  were,  a  "  wandering 
point ;  **  and  that  thus  the  entire  process  of  perceiving  objects  is,  in  the  last 
aaalysisy  closely  connected  with  a  process  of  establishing  their  place  and 
form  in  relation  to  the  thinking  subject  and  to  one  another.  As  the  powers 
eoncemed  in  the  perception  of  objects  develop,  so — but  not  in  the  same  or- 
d«r  or  proportion,  necessarily— does  the  so-called  faculty  of  '*  inner  percep- 
tion,*' or  self-consciousness,  develop.* 

What  is  meant  by  a  "  State  of  Consciousness  "  should  by  this 
time  be  tolerably  clear.    The  very  words  imply,  what  all  knowl- 

1  Horwics :  PiycholoKiecbe  Analysen,  i.,  p.  164  f. 

*  Oomp.  FortlajBB :  Bettrftge  snr  Pfejcliologle.  p.  166. 

*  Ldirbncb  d.  P^jctaologie,  p.  40S  f . 

*  Comp.  HartMD :  Gnmdzage  d.  PBycbologle.  p.  17  f .    And  Mohr  (Gnmdlage,  etc.,  p^  48)  Bays : 
"  We  always  ooDiieet  tlie  concept  of  peroeptioD  witb  the  word  conadoaBneas." 
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edge  of  mental  life  progressively  illustrates  and  confirms,  viz. : 
that  we  are  here  dealing  with  some  sort  of  unity  in  variety.  If 
there  were  no  real  unity  implied,  and  experienced  as  it  is  im- 
plied, we  could  not  speak  of  a  state  of  consciousness  ;  and,  of 
course,  if  we  could  not  speak  of  one  such  state,  we  could  not 
speak  of  several  different  states,  or  compare  state  with  state,  or 
trace  the  genesis  of  any  one  state,  or  group  of  states,  in  relation 
to  the  entire  development  of  mental  life.  But  if  the  so-called 
single  states  of  consciousness  were  not,  in  reality,  also  complex 
and  capable  of  being  actually  known  as  complex,  we  could  not 
distinguish  one  state  as  different  in  structure,  or  tone,  from 
other  states,  could  not  classify  states,  or  build  up  knowledge  of 
the  development  of  self. 

This  unity  in  variety,  which  belongs  to  all  states  of  conscious- 
ness as  such,  is  of  unique  character — and  this,  whether  we  lay 
emphasis  on  the  unity  that  comprises  the  variety,  or  upon  the 
variety  comprised  in  the  unity.  Both  the  unity  and  the  variety 
must  be  conceived  of  and  described  in  such  a  way  as  fairly  to 
represent  the  facts,  and  not  to  violate  or  discredit  each  oilier. 
The  imity  of  each  state  of  consciousness  is  such  that  it  in  no  wise 
makes  impossible  a  variety  of  content  (and  even  a  variety  of 
self -recognized  content)  as  belonging  to  that  one  state.  But  the 
variety  also  of  the  content  of  each  state  of  consciousness  is  such 
that  it,  whether  recognized  or  unrecognized,  in  no  wise  destroys 
or  impairs  the  imity  of  that  particular  state.  Nor  must  it  be  for- 
gotten that  we  are  here  dealing  with  an  actual  concrete  unity, 
such  as  may  be  known  in  experience,  and  with  a  similar  variety 
in  such  unity,  and  not  with  the  abstract  unities  of  mathema- 
ticians or  psychologists.  Certain  conceptions  of  unity  and  vari- 
ety may  be  framed  which  make  it  unthinkable  that  a  variety  of 
content  should  be  realized  in  one  state  of  one  subject — one  mind 
to  which  the  complex  state  belongs.  But  a  state  of  consciousness 
is  no  such  abstract  unity  devoid  of  real  variety ;  nor  is  it  an  ab- 
stract diversity  incapable  of  being  united  in  a  unity. 

There  is  no  other  way  to  know  what  sort  of  a  unity  in  variety 
every  state  of  consciousness  actually  is  than  reflectively  to  ob- 
serve some  such  state  of  consciousness.  In  this  way  it  becomes 
clear  that  no  state  of  consciousness  can  be  known  as  single  in 
the  sense  of  being  apart  from  the  contiguous  stream  of  mental 
life.  But  each  state  becomes  known  as  one  state  in  so  far  as  dis- 
criminating consciousness  separates  it,  however  vaguely,  from 
this  stream  ;  while  the  boundaries  of  separation  are  fixed  only  in 
and  during  the  discriminating  activity  itself.  Moreover,  the  dif- 
ferent elements,  factors,  phases  (the  name  is  not  so  very  impor- 
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tant  here)  of  the  one  state  exist,  as  component  parts  of  that  one 
state,  only  in  and  during  this  same  discriminating  activity. 
What  and  how  many  these  elements  are  depends — we  may  say 
somewhat  figuratively — upon  the  wandering  of  the  point  of  at- 
tention and  its  distribution  over  the  entire  area,  rather  than 
npon  the  constitution  of  the  state  regarded  as  something  made 
up  outside  of  attentive  and  discriminating  consciousness. 

By  a  "  state  of  consciousness  "  we  mean,  then,  sicch  portion  of 
the  actual  life  of  consciousness  as  may  be,  hy  discriminating  activity 
of  consciausness,  considered  as  one,  both  toith  respect  to  its  own  so- 
called  constitution,  and  also  vnth  respect  to  its  relation  to  other  states 
of  the  sam>e  life. 

I  5.  To  illustrate  further  the  nnity  in  varietj  which  every  state  of  con- 
Bciouaness  is,  we  may  take  an  example.  I  am  observing  a  horse,  running  at 
fnll  sx)eed ;  or  I  am  reading  an  interesting  discussion  in  a  book.  A  friend 
interrupts  me  with  the  question :  What  are  you  thinking  about?  If  I  an- 
swer as  fully  as  possible,  I  may  say  in  the  one  case :  I  am  thinking  as  I  ob- 
senre, — What  speed,  what  g^race  of  motion,  what  strength  !  I  am  feeling  ex- 
hilaration at  the  sight  of  such  speed,  grace,  strength.  I  am  calculating 
whether  the  animal  will  make  the  goal  by  a  given  time,  etc.  Or  I  am  think- 
ing as  I  read :  How  true,  or  what  nonsense  I  I  am  feeling  repugnance 
toward  the  views  of  the  writer,  or  sympathy  with  his  skill  in  setting  forth  the 
truth.  I  am  anticipating  what  the  next  turn  to  the  discussion  will  probably 
be.  By  more  careful  analysis  I  may  also  recognize  the  truth  that  I  am  suffer- 
ing certain  dimly  conscious  bodily  feelings  of  discomfort  from  the  hardness 
of  the  seat,  the  bad  air  surrounding  me,  or  the  ''leavings-over,"  as  it  were, 
of  the  news  received  in  the  morning  that  one  of  my  investments  has  failed. 

But  it  will  be  said  that  the  state  of  consciousness  which  is  thus  described 
in  answer  to  the  question  is  itself  not  only  another,  but  a  quite  different 
state  of  consciousness  from  that  to  which  the  question  referred ;  it  is  indeed 
ODly  a  subsequent  state  of  reflective  consciousness  by  which  the  earlier  state 
is  remembered  in  an  imperfect  and  perverted  way ;  moreover,  it  is  itself 
not  one  state,  but  a  succession  of  states  in  the  unceasing  flow  of  mental  life. 
And  all  this  is,  in  some  important  meaning  of  the  words,  the  truth.  Two 
things  must,  however,  be  noted.  Such  memory-states  are  themselves  true 
ttat^  of  consciousness  and  have  the  unity  in  variety  which  belongs  to  all 
states  of  consciousness.  Again,  the  transition  from  one  state  to  another,  even 
when  the  character  of  the  consciousness  changes  markedly,  as — for  example 
—in  answer  to  the  above-mentioned  questions,  is  never  like  a  sudden  leap 
from  one  form  of  mental  life  into  a  totally  different  form  of  such  life>  Fac- 
tors of  intellection,  feeHng,  and  conation,  are  carried  over — so  to  speak — from 
one  state  into  the  next ;  these  factors,  thus  carried  over,  bind  the  states  into 
the  unity  of  one  mental  life,  while  they  do  not  prevent  discriminating  con- 
sciousness from  considering  portions  of  that  life  as  ideally  separable  states. 

{  6.  In  this  field  of  reflection,  figures  of  speech  are  very  powerful 
With  this  in  mind,  we  should  avoid  comparing  consciousness  to  a  line,  or 
the  different  moments  (and  states)  of  consciousness  to  points  in  a  line. 
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Neither  is  the  oomparison  of  states  of  oonsciousness  to  a  oompoxind  resnlting 
from  a  perpetoallj  changing  chemical  synthesis  free  from  all  objection.  All 
states  of  consciousness— as  we  shall  soon  see — actually  occupy  a  somewhat 
indefinite  but  appreciable  amount  of  time ;  this  is  true  whether  the  time  be 
measured  by  objective  or  by  subjective  standards.  Moreover,  the  factors, 
or  tnomenia,  which  enter  into  them  are  not  entities  that  can  be  analyzed  out 
of  them  and  made  to  enter  into  other  combinations,  as  can  the  atoms  or 
molecules  of  a  physical  or  chemical  synthesis. 

A  series  of  circles,  with  widening  or  contracting  areas,  made  by  a  curved 
line  that  keeps  advancing  while  it  constantly  returns  upon  itself,  so  as  to  in- 
clude in  each  new  circle  a  part  of  the  area  belonging  to  the  preceding 
circle,  is  a  better  mathematical  figure  than  that  of  movement  along  a  line,  to 
illustrate  the  nature  of  consciousness.  What  goes  on  in  the  field  of  a  not  too 
rapidly  revolving  kaleidoscope  may  also  be  taken  as  an  illustration.  Or  if 
the  change  of  states  is  to  be  represented  by  a  series  like  ^,  B,  C,  2),  .  .  . 
Z ;  then,  since  ^  =  (a,  6,  c,  ci,  e,  etc.)i  3=  {c,  d^  «,  /,  g,  etc.),  C  =  (tf,  /,  ^,  h, 
i,  etc.)»  D  =  {g,h,  i,j,  ky  etc.),  etc.,  etc. ;  the  true  character  of  the  change  is 
better  represented  by  a  steady  or  somewhat  intermittent  flow  of  the  follow- 
ing order :  (a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  eta)  into  (c,  d,  e,/,  g^  etc.)  into  (e,  /,  ^,  A,  t,  etc.)  into 
(^1  K  hjt  ^9  etc.),  etc.,  etc. 

2  7.  The  question  whether  we  can  properly  speak  of  unoonsdota  factors 
or  modifications  of  mind,  as  combining  to  form  states  of  consciousness,  has 
been  much  debated.  The  argument  of  Leibnitz  is  well  known :  '*  I  hear  the 
noise  of  the  sea,  but  I  do  not  hear  the  noise  of  each  wave  alone ;  yet  the 
noise  of  each  wave  must  produce  a  mental  effect,  otherwise  the  whole  to- 
gether would  produce  no  mental  effect.**  So  M.  Taine '  argues  with  regard 
to  the  nature  of  states  of  auditory  consciousness ;  and  Sir  William  Hamilton 
applies  a  similar  argument  to  the  constitution  of  the  minimum  vinbHe. 

Now  that  the  aggregate  effect  of  a  large  number  of  minute  physiological 
changes,  no  one  of  which  alone  would  occasion  a  modification  of  conscious- 
ness, may  be  the  production  of  a  particular  mental  state,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  Experiment  constantly  shows  this  effect  taking  place.  We  may 
even  be  inclined  to  admit  that  unconscious  but  real  psychic  changes  have  an 
influence  upon  the  character  of  all  our  states  of  consciousness.  But  to  re- 
gard conscious  states  as  compounded  out  of  more  elementaxy  states  of  the 
unconscious,  or  to  argue  that  because  I  have  a  conscious  sensation  pro- 
duced by  a  certain  number  or  intensity  of  nervous  shocks,  therefore  I  must 
have  a  certain,  though  unconscious,  sensation  produced  by  each  component 
nervous  shock,  is  quite  unwarrantable.' 

2  8.  It  is,  however,  equally  unwarrantable  to  press  the  so-called  unity  of 
consciousness  so  as  to  deny  that  each  real  state  of  consciousness  is  oomplext 
or  even  that  this  complexity  may  be  recognized  by  discriminating  conscious- 
ness. While,  then,  we  may  say,  with  Professor  James,'  '*  Whatever  things 
are  thought  in  relation  are  thought  from  the  outset  in  a  unity,  in  a  single 
pulse  of  subjectivity,  a  single  psychosis,  feeling,  or  state  of  mind,**  we 
must  also  note  that  this  very  sentence  admits  that  several  things  may  be 

'  De  llntelUgence  (4tb  ed.),  L,  p.  175  f. 

*  See  Babler :  Lemons,  etc..  I.,  p.  S5 1.  for  a  criticiam  of  Talne's  wcgameoL 

*  PrindpleB  of  Psychology,  I.,  p.  S78. 
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"thought  in  relAtion,''and  OBes  the  word  "feeling**  to  indicate  an  important 
phase  of  the  one  state  differing  from  the  thought  which  relates  these  things. 
Moreover,  we  shall  see  that,  instead  of  the  conscious  state  having  from  "  the 
outset  **  all  the  unity  it  can  attain,  it  may  rather  be  said  to  develop  such  unity 
according  as  the  variety  of  its  content  becomes  discriminated  more  clearly. 

The  forgoing  description  of  states  of  consciousness,  as  they 
become  objects  of  knowledge,  and  so  famish  immediate  data  for 
scientific  psychology,  justifies  ns  in  regarding  each  such  state 
as  eqnivalent  to  what  may  figuratively  be  called  a  ''  Field  of 
Consciousness."  Every  field  of  consciousness  may  then  be  said 
to  have  a  certain  "  circuit,"  inasmuch  as  it  contains  a  larger  or 
smaUer  number  of  discriminable  factors  or  objects.  It  may  also 
be  said  to  have  a  certain  "  intensity,"  since  we  are  much  more 
aliye  psychically  at  some  times  than  at  others ;  and  also  a  certain 
character  or  **  tone,"  since  the  nature  of  the  predominating  form 
of  mental  life  differs  in  different  states  of  consciousness.  For 
example,  in  illustration  of  the  last  distinction :  sometimes  the 
field  of  consciousness  may  be  characterized  as  objective,  for  I 
am  '*  occupied  with,"  or  ''  absorbed  in,"  the  perception  of  some 
natural  object,  as  the  moyement  of  a  frog-preparation  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  electrical  current,  or  the  curve  of  reaction-time 
which  is  being  marked  upon  a  revolving  drum.  At  other  times 
I  am  "  overwhelmed  with  "  physical  pain  or  "  drowned  in  "  sor- 
row, or  "  all  alive  with  '*  expectation  or  joy.  In  other  words,  the 
field  of  consciousness  is  chiefly  occupied  with  subjective  feeling. 
Moreover,  the  different  fields  of  consciousness,  discriminable 
as  such  in  the  flow  of  mental  life,  succeed  each  other  with  var3ring 
degrees  of  rapidity.  No  fact  is  more  familiar  than  this,  that 
sometimes  our  thoughts  come  and  go  with  an  enjoyable  or  tan- 
talizing speed ;  while  at  other  times  the  flow  of  mental  life  is 
sluggish  and  we  have  relatively  few  states  of  consciousness 
within  a  given  objective  time. 

Different  "  fields  of  consciousness  "  differ,  then,  as  respects  (1) 
extent,  or  *'  circuit " ;  (2)  intensity,  or  amount  of  mental  life  en- 
tering into  them ;  (3)  speed  of  movement  as  measured  by  the 
number  of  recognizably  different  fields  occurring  in  a  definite 
amount  of  objective  time ;  and  (4)  character,  or  predominating 
specific  quality.  The  fuller  discussion  of  each  of  these  topics 
requires  the  previous  treatment  of  several  allied  subjects ;  but 
upon  each  a  few  words  of  detail  are  now  in  place. 

{ 9.  The  accurate  experimental  measurement  of  the  eocierU  of  the  field  of 
oonncioufmesii  is  made  difficult  hy  the  complication  of  this  problem  with 
many  changing  and  obscure  conditions.    Among  these  the  character  and 
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distribution  of  the  ''attention"  given  to  the  different  factors  or  objects  in 
the  one  field  is  most  important.  The  older  form  of  speculative  psyohol- 
ogj  maintained  the  impossibility  of  attending  to  more  than  one  thing  at  a 
time,  as  a  deduction  from  the  unity  of  the  soul.  Strictly  carried  out,  this 
theoiy  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  mental  development  cannot  show  itself 
in  consciousness  except  in  the  way  of  increased  speed  in  the  succession  of 
mental  states.  But  modem  evolutionary  psychology  recognizes  the  depend- 
ence of  the  field  of  consciousness,  as  respects  both  energy  and  variety  of 
recognized  content,  not  only  upon  the  age  and  culture  of  the  individual,  but 
also  upon  the  development  of  civilization.  Here,  as  everywhere  else,  it 
invites  us  to  return  from  merely  speculative  deductions  to  the  actual  facts  of 
psychical  life. 

The  number  of  successive  impressions  of  sound,  for  example,  which  can 
be  so  far  '^  grasped  together  "  as  to  allow  clear  discernment  of  the  likeness 
or  unlikeness  of  that  particular  field  to  another  field  similarly  constituted, 
has  been  experimentally  investigated.  ^  When  the  interval  between  the  suc- 
cessive impressions  was  the  most  favorable  possible  (0.2-0.3  sec.),  without 
grouping  the  impressions,  16  was  found  by  one  experimenter  to  be  the 
maximum  even  number,  15  the  maximum  odd  number,  which  could  be 
united  in  one  field  of  consciousness.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  in 
such  experiments  attention  is  uniformly  distributed  and  a  certain  ''  sensa- 
tion-mass," as  it  were,  is  the  only  clearly  discerned  object  of  perception, 
while  the  individual  factors  in  that  mass  are  but  dimly  distinguished. 
Now  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  the  extent  of  the  field  of  percep- 
tive consciousness  and  the  extent  of  what  has  been  called  '*  apperception  " 
(or  dear  discrimination  (^particulars)  within  that  field.  And  Professor  Oat- 
tell'  has  shown  that  four  or  five  visual  impressions  exhaust  our  power  of  clear 
discernment.  This  experimenter  tested  the  "grasp  of  consciousness"  by 
displaying  from  4  to  15  short  perpendicular  lines  for  0.01  sec.  Of  eight 
persons  experimented  with,  two  could  give  correctly  the  number  seen  up  to 
6,  but  none  beyond  6 ;  three  others  up  to  4 ;  and  three  persons  could  not  be 
sure  of  even  so  many  as  4.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  these  conclusions 
agree  with  those  of  Hamilton,  who  affirmed  that  the  field  of  his  visual  con- 
sciousness could  embrace  6  or  7  distinct  simultaneous  impressions.  Yet 
more  recent  experiments '  show  that  if  more  than  5  or  6  (or  in  "  exceptional 
and  star  records,"  8)  tactual  impressions  occur  simultaneously,  they  can- 
not be  localized  in  the  one  field  of  consciousness ;  the  surplus  number  drop 
entirely  out  of  the  field  or  fuse  in  their  resultant  with  other  simultaneous 
impressions.  And  returning  to  impressions  of  sound  :  our  ability  to  recog- 
nize a  difference  of  one  click  does  "  not  extend  far  beyond  groups  of  8  or  10 
clicks."* 

The  dependence  of  the  extent  of  the  field  of  consciousness,  whether 
dimly  and  almost  blindly  perceptive  or  clearly  apperceptive,  upon  natural 
and  acquired  characteristics — upon  heredity,  age,  training,  bodily  condition, 
etc. — may  be  experimentally  confirmed.     To  this  end  the  various  ** tests" 

1  By  Dfefcze  and  others.   See  Ladd :  Elements  of  Physiological  Psychology,  p.  4M  f ..  and  Philo- 
■oph.  Stndlen,  ii..  Heft  3,  p.  802  f. 

9  Philofloph.  Stadlen,  iii..  Heft  1,  pp.  94-187. 

*  By  Dr.  Krohn :  Joomal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Disease,  March,  1898. 

«  Minor  Studies  from  the  Psychological  Laboratory  of  Clark  University,  i. 
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for  school-children  and  others,  with  a  yiew  to  determine  how  many  objects 
thej  can  grasp  together  in  one  mental  activity,  so  as  to  remember  and  de- 
scribe them,  are  of  scientific  as  well  as  practical  value.  Of  value  in  both 
directions,  and  closely  connected  with  the  whole  development  of  mental  life, 
u  memory,  knowledge,  and  will,  is  the  fact  that  growth  of  speed  and  skill 
in  rational  mental  synthesis  enlarges  the  grasp  of  consciousness.  Thus,  as 
experiment  shows,  groups  of  letters  are  harder  to  grasp  than  groups  of 
figures ;  only  half  as  many  disconnected  as  connected  words  can  be  united 
in  one  field ;  only  one-third  as  many  disconnected  letters  as  letters  connected 
in  words.  These  results  are  partly  due  to  the  influence  of  habit ;  but  they 
also  indicate  the  dependence  of  enlarging  perceptive  powers  upon  the  synthesis  of 
ihofughL 

The  actual  limitation  of  the  field  of  consciousness,  with  respect  to  extent, 
is  a  source  both  of  mental  strength  and  of  mental  weakness.  That  we  can 
grasp  together,  and  yet  discriminate  so  many  items  in  one  conscious  state,  is 
an  exhibition  of  mental  strength.  It  is  even  possible  to  conduct  side  by 
dde,  SB  it  were,  two  quite  distinctly  different  psychical  life-currents,  and  yet 
do  this  in  the  unity  of  one  consciousness.  Many  have  had  an  experience 
like  that  of  David  Oopperfield,  as  he  wandered  through  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don, stupefied  with  grief  and  reflecting  upon  his  grief,  and  yet  all  the  while 
noticing  the  minutest  details  of  the  objects  surrounding  him.  Frederick 
the  Great  is  said  to  have  boasted  of  his  father,  Fredenck  William  First,  that 
he  died  observing  himself,  in  death,  as  a  scientific  investigator  observes  a 
natural  phenomenon. 

i  10.  The  Herbartian  school  has  doubtless  thrown  much  light  on  the  for- 
mation of  the  different  fields  of  consciousness  by  its  theories  of  the  grouping 
together,  under  the  "  eye  of  consciousness,^'  as  it  were,  of  the  contempo- 
raneous '*  ideas."  These  ideas  this  school  seems  to  teach,  sometimes  form 
a  field  of  "  flat  surface,"  in  case  none  of  them  attracts  attention  to  itself  in 
higher  degree  than  do  the  others.  But  if  one  or  more  of  the  ideas,  or 
groups  of  ideas,  attract  more  attention  than  the  rest,  the  so-called  field  of 
conseionsness  exhibits  inequality :  hills  and  intervening  valleys,  or  finally,  a 
towering  mountain,  may  occupy  nearly  the  entire  field.  We  object  Beriously 
to  the  Herbartian  theory,  in  that  it  seems  to  make  entities  out  of  "  ideas," 
to  confuse  the  boundaries  between  consciousness  and  the  unconscious,  and  to 
•et  up  untenable  mathematical  formulas  for  the  "  fusion  *'  and  separation  of 
the  so-called  factors  of  mental  life.  But  the  following  truth  is  illustrated 
\rj  all  our  study  of  psychology : 

Every  state  cf  consciotuness,  in  developed  mental  life,  must  be  regarded  as 
resulting  from  an  immense  number  of  living  factors  that  form  a  sort  of  organic 

{ 11.  That  different  "  fields  of  consciousness  "  differ  in  amount  of  psychic 
^ergy,  in  some  recognizable  way,  is  an  indubitable  fact  of  experience.  Of 
all  of  us  it  is  true,  our  experience  in  consciousness  is  more  vivid,  more  in- 
tense, by  far,  at  some  times  than  at  others.  What  is  meant  by  this  is  par- 
ticularly clear  when  we  apply  such  language  to  our  states  of  feeling.  We 
speak  of  pains  as  more  or  less,  and  of  pleasures  as  great,  moderate,  or  small. 
That  sensations  have  quantity,  which  is  indirectly  measurable,  and  how  it 
is  that  *'  Fechner's  law  "  attempts  to  formulate  this  fact,  will  be  explained  in 
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the  proper  place.  And  in  spite  of  all  which  Lotze  and  others  have  urged  to 
the  contrary,  we  think  the  common  impression,  that  ''  ideas  " — meaning  bj 
this  both  memory-images  and  images  of  the  imagination— differ  in  Tividness 
and  intensity,  is  scientifically  jnstiflable.  ''  Intensity  "  is,  moreover,  a  word 
which  we  find  pecoliarly  appropriate  to  describe  a  certain  kind  of  dififerenoe 
recognized  when  we  compare  oar  desires  and  states  of  conatiye,  or  striving, 
"couscioosness  with  one  another ;  what  can  be  meant  by  thoughts  differing  in 
intensity  is,  indeed,  more  dif&cult  to  explain.  But,  plainly,  those  convic- 
tions, confidences,  hopes,  fears,  expectations,  etc.,  which  make  so  neoessaiy 
a  part  of  all  onr  states  of  judgment,  differ  in  intensity. 

On  the  basis  of  such  experiences  we  form  the  conception  of  oonsoioas* 
ness  as  admitting  of  an  indefinite  number  of  degrees  of  energy.  Between 
«ny  two  states  of  consciousness,  A  and  C,  differing  from  each  other  in  amount 
of  mental  life,  we  can  imagine  that  another,  B,  which  shall  be  more  intense 
than  A,  and  less  intense  than  (7,  may  be  interpolated.  This  picture  of  a  con- 
tinuous line,  measuring  the  amount  of  psychic  energy  displayed  in  any 
given  field  of  consciousness,  has  an  indefinite  further  or  upper  end ;  this  end 
marks  the  maximum  of  intensity.  How  much  can  I  feel,  without  losing 
consciousness?  How  vivid  can  my  memory-image  or  picture  of  imagination 
become  as  measuring  the  utmost  capacity  for  vividness  which  my  conscious 
mental  life  can  display  in  this  way  ?  But  at  the  inferior  or  downward-dip- 
ping end,  the  line  of  consciousness  passes  what  is  called  ^'  the  threshold  of 
consciousness."  In  other  words,  as  respects  intensity,  the  different  fields 
of  consciousness  differ  by  minute  gradations  all  the  way  from  an  indefinite 
maximum,  which  varies  for  the  individual  and  for  the  nation  and  for  the 
race,  to  that  lowest  degree  which  can  just  be  disting^ushed  from  **  the  nn- 
consoious." 

Is,  then,  the  distinction  between  consciousness  and  "  the  unconscious'* 
to  be  abolished?  And  if  this  distinction  be  abolished,  what  becomes  of 
the  very  basis  for  the  knowledge  of  truly  psychical  life  ?  The  answer  to  this 
inquiry  requires  a  knowledge  of  developed  mental  experiences,  and  even  in- 
volves no  small  temptation  to  resort  to  metaphysical  assumption.  But  we 
now  need  to  remember  simply :  it  is  not  as  respects  intensity  alone  that 
conscious  states  differ  from  each  other,  and  that  all  conscious  states  differ 
from  "  the  unconscious ; "  but  only  as  objects  of  discriminating  conscious- 
ness, and  therefore  as  not  of  too  great  or  of  too  little  intensity,  can  different 
fields  of  consciousness  be  compared.  Farther  discussion  of  this  topic  must 
be  for  the  present  postponed. 

{ 12.  The  speed  of  the  change  or  succession  of  different  fields  of  con- 
sciousness is  dependent  upon  the  time  which  is  required  to  form  the  single, 
so-called,  fields ;  and  this,  in  turn,  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  field 
formed,  and  especially  upon  the  amount  of  discriminating  activity  in- 
volved. The  same  result  also  depends  upon  inherited  and  acquired  charac- 
teristics— temperament,  habit,  training,  bodily  and  mental  condition,  etc. 
A  certain  amount  of  time  is  required  to  form  any  field  of  oonsciousnene^  to  "  oome 
io  conscioumess  '*  at  all,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  say.  This  is  true  whether 
the  particular  field  be  described  as  the  having  of  a  sensation,  the  perceiving 
of  an  object,  the  remembering  of  a  word,  recalling  an  associated  image, 
framing  a  thought,  exercising  a  choice,  or  whatever  form  of  activity  be  par* 
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tioalMrly  ohamcierisiio  of  the  '*  field."  There  is  probably  a  certain  amount 
of  time  which  is,  for  every  individual,  most  favorable  for  the  formation  of 
such  a  state  of  consciousness  as  shall  be  characterized  by  the  greatest 
amount  of  content,  vividness  of  realization,  and  clearness  of  discriminating 
energy.  Bat  the  more  elaborate  any  field  of  consciousness  is,  the  more  time 
is  required,  within  given  limits  and  other  things  being  equal,  for  its  forma- 
tion. Fields  of  consciousness  characterized  by  discriminating  perception 
(''apperception'*)  require  more  time  for  their  formation  than  those  which 
consist  more  nearly  of  mere  sensation-mass;  those  characterized  also  by 
choice  require  yet  more  time. 

There  is  certain  evidence  from  experiments  in  reaction-time  to  show  that 
about  three-quarters  of  a  second  is  the  average  time  required  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  not  too  complex  state  of  fairly  clear  discriminating  perceptive  con- 
flcumsnees.  Years  ago  (1868)  Yierordt  concluded  that  veiy  small  intervals 
of  time  are  regularly  overestimated  and  greater  ones  underestimated.  The 
minimnin  of  error  in  our  sense  of  time  he  placed  at  1-1.6  sec.  Subsequent 
more  careful  investigations  led  others  to  conclude  that  our  sensitiveness  to 
time  intervals  is  greatest  for  intervals  of  0.7-0.8  sec.  Yet  more  recent  and 
accurate  researches  have  shown  how  very  complicated  is  even  this  seemingly 
simple  problem  ;  but  they  have  on  the  whole  tended  to  confirm  this  interval 
as  about  that  of  the  average  most  accurate  time-sense.  It  may,  then,  be 
taken  aa  a  fair  measure  of  the  time  necessary  to  come  to  a  state  of  discrimi- 
nating consciousness,  where  the  problem  before  consciousness,  as  it  were,  is 
an  ordinarily  difficult  one. 

Measuring  in  the  same  way,  it  is  found  that  the  period  occupied  in  the 
development  of  the  simpler  forms  of  sensory-motor  consciousness  is  some- 
what shorter  than  that  given  above.  In  general,  simple  reaction-time — that 
is,  the  period  between  the  action  of  some  form  of  sensory  stimulus  upon 
the  organ  of  sense  and  the  motion  of  some  member  of  the  body  to  indicate 
that  the  resulting  state  of  sensation  is  recognized  as  having  taken  place— is 
O.1-0l8  see.  Many  variations  arise  within  these  limits,  depending  upon  the 
kind  of  sensation,  the  kind  of  motor  reaction,  the  intensity  of  the  stimulus, 
the  fixation  of  attention,  and  various  other  conditions.  For  example,  Gold- 
•eheider  found  *  that  temperature  sensations  come  to  consciousness  later  than 
tlKMe  of  contact,  that  cold  is  perceived  much  sooner  than  heat,  and  that  the 
difference  increases  with  the  distance  of  the  stimulus  from  the  bitdn,  until 
it  may  reach  as  much  as  0.6  sec.  With  feebler  degrees  of  stimuUtion  the 
time  occupied  in  coming  to  consciousness  increases,  while  the  accuracy  of 
perception  decreases  {i.e.,  the  average  errors  and  personal  errors  increase). 
Bat  if  clear  diBoemment  of  the  signiflcanoe  of  the  sensation -complexes  takes 
place — and  this  involves,  of  course,  more  activity  of  so-called  memory  and 
judgment — still  more  time  is  required.  Thus  Baxt  found  that  if  a  disk 
with  letters  on  it  be  displayed  and  then  quickly  followed  by  displaying  a 
bright  white  diak,  when  the  interval  between  the  two  is  about  5o-,'  the  first 
disk  Is  seen  as  scarcely  a  trace  of  a  weak  glimmer ;  but  at  9.6o-  interval 
letters  appear  in  the  glimmer,  one  or  two  of  which  can  be  partially  recog- 
at  14.4ir ;  four  letters  can  be  well  recognized  at  38. 6a ;  and  six  letters, 
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at  52.8<r.  On  the  other  hand,  after  much  practice  and  with  attention  follj  on 
the  alert,  sensation,  perception,  and  "apperception"  seem  to  fose  into  one 
process — an  intuitive  lefq>  of  discriminoHng  consdausness — ^in  which  intelligent 
choice,  even,  maj  have  a  part. 

When  reasoning  from  these  experiments  in  reaction-time  to  determine 
the  real  time-rate  of  the  gprowth  of  states  of  consciousness — the  period  actu- 
ally occupied  in  the  formation  of  the  field  of  consciousness — two  things  must 
be  remembered  :  First,  this  objectiye  measurement  does  not  exactly  indicate 
the  subjectiye  growth ;  since  the  precise  amount  of  time  to  be  allotted  to 
the  physiological  processes  between  the  organ  of  sense  and  the  brain,  and 
between  the  brain  and  the  muscular  reaction,  cannot  be  stated ;  nor  do  we 
certainly  know  how  strictly  parallel  in  time  with  the  processes  in  the  brain 
are  the  changes  in  consciousness.  Again,  all  experiments  of  this  kind  are 
necessarily  somewhat  artificial  in  character,  and  so  must  be  received  with 
caution  in  proof  of  principles  of  the  natural  life  of  mind. 

The  time-rate  of  the  life  of  consciousness,  considered  as  inyolving  the 
succession  of  one  field  of  consciousness  by  another,  is  a  subject  the  disona* 
sion  of  which  is  complicated  with  the  development  of  memory,  imagination, 
judgment,  and  indeed  of  the  entire  mental  life.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be 
treated  at  this  stage  in  our  investigation.  Certain  general  truths  relating  to 
this  subject  must,  however,  be  constantly  borne  in  mind :  (1)  The  speed  in 
development  and  in  succession  belonging  to  different  series  of  psychical 
states  is  different  for  different  classes  of  such  states.  (2)  In  general,  the 
time-rate  of  the  life  of  consciousness  depends  upon  a  vast  and  incalculable 
number  of  factors ;  yet  it  has  its  maximum  and  its  minimum.  (3)  Different 
persons,  under  different  circumstances,  are  either  *'  fast,"  or  '*  moderate,"  or 
''  slow,"  in  mental  movement ;  but  no  one  can  be  more  than  about  so  faat^ 
or  about  so  slow,  since  the  time -conditions  of  all  mental  life  have  their  lim* 
its  fixed  on  both  sides. 

The  three  classes  of  difference  which  distin^nish  all  fields  of 
consciousness — Extent,  Intensity,  and  Time-rate — are  related  to 
each  other  in  a  very  interesting  but  puzzling  way.  Analogies 
derived  from  the  physical,  or  even  the  purely  biological  sciences 
respecting  the  dependence  of  one  "  function  "  on  another,  how- 
ever suggestive  of  truth  they  may  be  when  rightly  interpreted, 
are  likely  to  be  applied  to  psychical  phenomena  in  a  misleading 
way.  In  all  expenditure  of  psychical  energy,  time,  intensity,  and 
number  of  objects  over  which  the  aggregate  of  disposable  energy 
is  distributed,  are,  indeed,  related  so  that  they  may  be  conceived 
of  as  capable  of  statement  in  terms  of  mathematical  formulas. 
No  one  can  feel  or  think  intensely  without  "  consuming  "  more 
than  a  certain  small  amount  of  time  ;  but  no  one  can  feel  or  think 
intensely  for  more  than  about  so  much  time.  No  one  can  discern 
clearly  any  external  object,  or  analyze  any  of  his  own  mental 
states,  without  employing  time  in  some  proportion  to  the  com- 
plexity of  the  thing  to  be  analyzed  and  the  clearness  of  the 
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resulting  analysis.  One  can  give  some  attention  to  several 
objects  in  one  field  of  consciousness  through  a  given  amount  of 
time ;  but  no  one  can  give  nearly  all  his  attention  to  more  than 
one  object,  and  this  only  for  a  given  length  of  time.  Further- 
more, if  we  anticipate  the  ordinary  division  of  psychical  states 
between  the  three  so-called  faculties  of  mind — ^intellect,  feeling, 
will — ^we  may  go  on  to  say:  No  one  can  give  himself  up  to 
thought  largely  without  keeping  clear  from  intense  feeling  and 
strenuous  conation  ;  no  one  can  feel  intensely  (whether  the  feel- 
ing be  bodily,  sesthetical,  or  religious)  without  refraining,  for 
the  time,  from  minute  analysis,  etc. 

On  the  basis  of  such  experiences  as  the  foregoing  we  might 
proceed  to  formulate  the  relations  of  extent,  intensity,  and  time- 
rate,  as  belonging  to  all  fields  of  consciousness,  in  imitation  of 
the  corresponding  procedure  of  natural  science.  For  example, 
the  intensity  of  the  "  fields  "  varies  inversely  as  their  time-rate, 
within  given  limits  ;  in  any  field  the  number  of  the  objects  to 
which  the  energy  of  discriminating  consciousness  is  distributed 
varies  inversely  as  the  amount  of  energy  distributed  to  any  one, 
or  more,  of  these  objects,  etc.  Such  statements  would  have  a 
•certain  value  ;  they  might  acquire  a  considerable  amount  of  pre- 
cision, especially  as  applied  to  certain  of  the  simpler  psychical 
processes,  through  the  work  of  the  psychological  laboratory. 
They  are  of  great  practical  importance  in  their  bearing  upon  a 
wise  economy  of  our  psychical  energy  and  resources.  But,  after 
all,  when  we  look  away  to  the  larger  fields  of  actual  human  life 
— and  especially  to  those  fields  that  lie  in  the  higher  ranges  of 
such  life — ^we  see  much  which  cannot  easily  be  brought  under 
such  laboratory  formulas.  Abnormal  or  unusual  mental  states, 
rare  moments  in  the  experience  of  even  men  of  average  ability, 
the  conscious  intuitions  and  divinations  of  men  of  genius  and 
of  artists,  suggest  much  which  refuses  to  be  thus  formulated. 
How  shall  we  measure  that  growth  of  mental  life  which  con- 
sists both  in  deepening  and  in  broadening,  both  in  intenser 
feeling  and  in  higher  analytic  skill,  and  not  less  in  free  and 
rational  choice  1  How  shall  we  state,  in  terms  of  mere  num- 
ber and  quantity,  the  difference  between  the  '' fields  of  con- 
sdoiisness '*  in  the  life,  on  the  one  hand,  of  Aristotle  and 
Kant,  or  of  Shakespeare  and  GKithe,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  the  most  degraded  Bushman,  of  the  hopeless  idiot,  or  of 
**  Peter  von  Hacklander,"  the  soldier,  who  could  never  remem- 
ber at  one  time  more  than  two  of  the  three  ingredients  of  gun- 
powder? ^ 

■  flee  Leonii :  Dee  Leben  d.  Seele,  ii.,  p.  Ml  f. 
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{ 13.  Differences  in  the  character  of  different  fields  of  consciousness  de- 
pend npon  the  particular  aspect,  or  phase,  of  psjohical  energy  which  is  em- 
phasized in  each  of  them.  Thus  we  speak  of  ourselves  as  being,  at  one 
time,  in  a  state  of  thought;  at  another  time,  in  a  state  of  feeling;  at  still 
another  time,  as  making  a  choice,  or  "  putting  forth  *'  an  effort  to  move  a 
weight  or  to  remember  a  date.  Such  characterizations  will  be  at  once  rec- 
ognized as  corresponding,  in  a  general  way,  tu  the  ordinary  division  of  the 
soul  into  three  faculties  of  cognition,  feeling,  will.  Further  subdivisions 
of  more  specific  character  in  the  fields  of  consciousness  are  based  upon  more 
minute  analysis.  Thus  we  speak  of  ourselves  as  ''  buried  in "  reverie, 
**  plunged  in  "  abstract  thought,  <^  lost  in  "  sweet  or  painful  reminiscences ; 
while  at  other  times  our  states  are  described  as  states  of  anger,  fright,  joy, 
etc.  Again,  we  express  the  content  of  consciousness  by  speaking  of  oar- 
selves  as  "swept"  with  storms  of  passionate  desire,  "carried  away**  by  ap> 
petite,  "driven  by  "impulse;  or,  yet  again,  we  find  ourselves  raised  to 
"  serene  heights  **  of  religious  contemplation. 

It  will  be  shown  in  due  time  that  all  the  three  so-called  fundamental 
fiiculties  are  involved  in  every  field  of  consciousness,  that  the  distinction 
between  active  and  passive  consciousness  is  one  only  of  degrees,  and  thai 
all  forms  of  intellectual  life  are  necessary  to  eveiy  act  of  knowledge,  whether 
of  things  by  perception  or  of  self  by  self-consciousness.  Meanwhile  the 
following  truth  of  daily  experience  must  be  borne  in  mind :  FiMs  of  coh" 
scioumess  €tre  knoum  actuaUy  to  differ  in  character^  vfuumtuh  as  diacriminatmg 
consciousness  discerns  different  degrees  (^  emphasis  exhdnted  at  different  times 
tpiih  respect  to  the  differing  phases  or  aspects  cfihe  one  mental  life. 

The  Conditions  of  Consciousness  are  either  physical  or  psy- 
chical. But  in  saying  this  we  cannot,  without  metaphysical 
theory,  absorb  the  one  set  of  conditions  in  the  other,  or  point 
out  the  real  nature  of  the  relations  existing  between  the  two  sets 
of  conditions.  Psychology,  as  a  descriptive  and  explanatory 
science,  can  only  examine,  in  a  very  imperfect  way,  this  ques- 
tion :  On  occasion  of  what  phenomenal  antecedents  (whether 
psychical  or  physical)  are  definite  effects  in  consciousness  known 
to  follow  t 

The  existence  and  activity  of  the  human  Nervous  System  is 
the  general  physical  condition  of  all  those  mental  states  which 
can  become  data  for  psychological  science.  In  the  threefold  ar- 
rangement of  organs  which  characterizes  this  system — (1)  enu' 
organs,  (2)  connecting  nerve-tracts,  (3)  central  organs — it  is  the 
end-organs  of  sense,  and  especially  the  central  organs  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres,  upon  whose  activity  the  states  of  con- 
sciousness chiefly  depend.  Moreover,  we  get  sure  proof  of  dis- 
criminative consciousness  only  on  condition  that  the  brain  is 
supplied  with  properly  aerated  arterial  blood.  To  stop  this 
supply  by  cloture  of  the  great  arteries  extinguishes  all  observ. 
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able  phenomena  of  consciousness ;  psychic  facts  are  not  known 
to  occur  until  the  arterial  circulation  is  re-established.  Corrup- 
tion of  this  circulation  with  drugs  or  products  of  diseased  tissue 
alters,  more  or  less  promptly  and  profoimdly,  the  character,  ex- 
tent, intensity,  and  time-rate  of  the  fields  of  consciousness.  All 
consciousness  apparently  involves  a  certain  heightening  of  mo- 
lecular activity  in  the  brain-centers,  and  the  consequent  conver- 
sion of  stored  energy  into  kinetic  energy — ^the  destruction  of  tis- 
sue by  the  throwing  down  of  molecules  from  a  state  of  highly 
elaborate  combination  with  unstable  equilibrium  to  a  state  of  less 
elaborate  combination  with  more  stable  equilibrium.  Thus  there 
seems  reason  to  maintain^  that  the  physical  basis  of  consciousness 
is  to  be  thought  of  as  coming  under  the  general  biological  law : 
AH  adiviif/  of  tissue  is  conditioned  upon  its  being  decomposed,  and  then 
ifnmediatelf/  regenerated  hy  nourishment.  Intensity  of  conscious^ 
nes8  depends  upon  intensity  of  neural  function  ;  the  latter  depends 
^gxm  intensity  of  the  vx/rk  qf  decompositiofiy  and  is  inversely  as  the 
ease  and  rapidity  with  which  the  inner  work  of  one  nerve-element  is 
trtmsmitted  to  another. 

i  14.  The  soienoe  of  the  phenomena  of  conBoiotunesB,  as  snoh,  la  not 
dependent  upon  our  being  able  to  decide  whether  a  nervons  system,  or  in- 
deed any  material  organism,  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  all  oonsciotis- 
neas.  It  is  only,  for  example,  by  remote  and  complicated  processes  of 
inferenoe  that  we  can  (donbtfnllj  at  best)  determine  whether  the  spinal  cord 
of  a  decapitated  frog— or,  for  that  matter,  an  amoeba— is  "  conscious  "  or  not« 
And  when  Professor  Huxley  and  others  incline  to  affirm  that  even  onr  high-> 
eat  hnman  oonscionsness  is  but  an  ' '  epiphenomenon,"  rather  than  an  influ- 
ential  fact  in  the  world  of  realitj,  they  are,  at  best,  announcing  a  donbtfol 
cxmehision  in  the  metaphysics  of  physics.  Bnt  whether  psychic  facts,  thai 
can  never  be  known  bj  any  discriminating  consciousness  as  facts,  occur  or 
not,  the  conditions  and  character  of  our  self-known  psychic  facts  remain  the 
■ame.  And  for  scientific  psychology  to  speak  of  the  very  phenomena,  upon 
immediate  knowledge  of  which  it  must  rely,  as  *'  epiphenomena  "  (phenomena 
over  and  above  the  only  real  and  scientifically  knowable  phenomena),  is 
prematurely  to  abandon  this  only  ground  on  which  this  particular  science  has 
legitimate  work  to  accomplish. 

{15.  The  connection  of  consciousness,  or  of  psychic  facts  as  known, 
with  changes  in  the  circulation  of  blood  in  the  brain,  is  exceedingly  intimate* 
But  the  precise  nature  of  such  changes  is  thus  far  undetermined.  A  recent 
writer,  *  presents  reasons  for  believing  that  the  physical  condition  of  con- 
eoioosneaa,  as  distinguished  from  the  unconsciousness  of  profound  slumber, 
ia  due  to  an  excess  of  the  pressure  of  the  arterial  circulation  in  the  brain 
over  the  pressure  of  the  yenous  circulation  in  the  pia  mcUer. 

iSaeHaraen:  Die  pkjiiacliBB  Bedingongen  d.  BefwnutMfns,  1886. 

s  Dr.  James  Gapple :  Tbe  CeoMtlon  of  Sleep.  Edinburgh.  188S.  And  The  IntrtcnmJal  Circulft^ 
Unbvch.  188a 
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Modem  physiological  psychology  emphasizes  the  wonderfnlly  delicate 
way  in  which  the  whole  nenrons  mass  responds  to  the  slightest  phases  of 
change  in  all  forms  of  excitation  with  accompanying  modifications  of  even 
the  lowest  possible  phases  of  conscious  mental  life.  Haller,  for  example, 
noticed  that  the  noise  from  beating  a  drum  increased  the  flow  of  blood  from 
an  open  vein.  Mosso  observed  that  the  approach  of  a  lamp  toward  a  patient 
whose  brain  was  exposed  increased  the  volume  of  the  brain-substance.  M. 
Payot  claims  to  have  seen  the  passage  of  a  cloud  over  the  sun  increase  the 
respiratory  rhythm  and  pulse-rate  of  a  sleeping  infant.  M.  Fdr6  found  that 
Blight  sensations  of  sound  and  smell  sometimes  affect  a  man's  dynamometrio 
force.  Schiff  and  Yulpian  have  observed  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  dilate  under 
the  influence  of  various  forms  of  excitement.  Experiments  in  reaction-time 
show  that  increasing  the  intensity  of  conscious  states  of  sensation  increases 
the  volume  of  the  blood  in  the  forearm  and  hand  with  which  the  agent  is 
reacting. 

Furthermore,  the  intensity  and  duration  of  molecular  activity  and 
the  destruction  of  tissue  in  the  brain  are,  in  some  sort,  a  measure  of  the  in- 
tensity and  duration  of  certain  states  of  consciousness.  Especially  is  this 
obviously  true  of  emotional  states.  Such  states  exhaust  themselves  quickly, 
and  leave  an  exhausted  brain.  Experiments  seem  to  prove  that  those  changes 
of  temperature  of  the  brain-mass  which  may  fairly  be  supposed  to  indicate 
molecular  activity  are  greater  and  more  rapid  in  the  development  of  those 
fields  of  consciousness  which  are  characterized  by  strong  emotion.^ 

The  psychical  conditions  of  consciousness  are  chiefly  those 
very  forms  of  psychical  life  which  have  already  been  indicated 
as  present  in  all  the  various  states  of  consciousness.  Especially 
important  among  them  is  the  "  wandering  "  of  discriminating, 
attentive  activity  from  one  object,  factor,  or  phase,  to  another, 
within  the  entire  so-called  field  of  consciousness.  And  if  we 
should  say  that  the  existence  of  a  "  mind  **  is  the  one  precondi- 
tion of  all  human  consciousness  we  should  perhaps  be  not  much 
more  premature  in  our  metaphysics  than  are  those  who  affirm 
that  the  brain  is  such  a  necessary  precondition. 

[Among  the  books  refierred  to  in  the  notes,  HoT?rics  (especially  the  seotions,  Die 
Empfindongen  nnd  das  Bewosstsein,  i,  Absoh.  4 ;  and  Orgamk  des  Denkens,  11,  Bneh  4), 
Lipps  (on  Die  allgemeinsten  Thatsftchen.  Absoh.  2),  and  Tjasams  (iii,  1,  Der  Taot)  are 
most  sugffestiye  on  the  general  snbjeci.  See  also  Wnndt :  Physiok^.  Psyohologie  (2d  ed.), 
IT.,  W.,  okap.  15.  Brentano :  ii,  chap.  3.  Solly :  The  Human  Mmd,  L,  p.  Ti  f.  Oohoro- 
wits  (Bedingmigen  d.  Bewosstwerdens,  1874)  giTes  a  bibliography  up  to  date^fsirly  full. 
Since  then  specud  monographs  by  J.  C.  Fischer,  J.  L.  A.  Koch,  Schniter,  Wahle,  and 
others  hAve  appeared.] 

>  See  Bzperlmental  Sesearcbes  on  the  Temperatoie  of  the  Head.  Prooeedtngt  of  Boyal  Soe. 
London,  18T8.    And  comp.  Taosl :  Centrl-bL  far  Physlologie.  Xai,  1868. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  SO-OALLED  ''MENTAL  FAOULTIES** 

It  is  presupposed,  in  the  very  attempt  at  a  science  of  psychol- 
ogy, that  different  states  or  ^'fields"  of  conscionsness  can  be 
muely  discriminated  as  respects  their  intensity,  extent,  or  num- 
ber of  discernible  factors  and  objects,  and  characteristic  quality. 
It  follows,  then,  that  a  scientific  classification  of  these  states  may 
be  based  upon  their  differences  as  actually  known  in  the  life  of 
consciousness.  In  other  words,  psychic  facts  may  be  compared, 
"  sorted  out,"  and  theoretically  assigned  to  classes,  on  the  basis 
of  immediate  observation.  In  the  very  attempt  to  do  this,  how- 
ever, we  become  aware  that  there  is  much  which  is  so  peculiar 
about  these  facts  as  to  modify  our  conception  of  the  meaning  and 
value  of  our  work  of  classification.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the 
different  factors  and  characteristics,  by  recognition  of  which  we 
classify,  have  no  existence  apart  from  the  individual  states  in 
which  they  are  observed ;  and  the  states  in  which  the  factors 
and  characteristics  are  discriminated  do  not  exist  apart  from  that 
conscious  mental  life  which  they,  taken  together,  constitute.  In 
the  next  place,  the  very  tokens  hy  which  we  compare  and  classify 
the  states  of  consciousness  do  not  exist,  either  in  reality  or  in 
the  conception  we  are  able  to  frame  of  them,  apart  from  the 
process  of  observation  which  notes  them.  Both  these  points 
have  already,  for  the  present,  been  made  sufficiently  clear. 

These  just-mentioned  truths  of  all  mental  life  are  complicated 
with  others  of  which  account  must  be  taken  before  we  can  under- 
stand the  meaning  and  value  of  any  classification  of  mental  fac- 
ulty. All  daasiftcation  of  psychic  facts  as  imrrvediaJtdy  know7i  is 
acooTnpanied  hy  an  implied  (n*  express  assignment  of  them  to  the 
same  sul^ect  of  them  all.  In  other  words,  I  can,  on  the  basis  of 
immediate  knowledge,  only  classify  my  states  of  consciousness 
as  like  or  unlike  other  states  of  my  awn  ;  you  can,  in  the  same 
way,  only  classify  states  of  yov/r  consciousness  as  like  or  unlike 
other  states  of  yofur  own^  etc.  Thus  all  my  conceptions  of  mental 
faculty  are,  in  the  last  analysis,  derived  from  experience  \\dth  my 
own  different  modes  of  behavior  as  discriminated  by  my  own 
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self-conscionsness.  To  be  sure,  both  yon  and  I  endeavor  to 
improve  and  enlarge  onr  knowledge  of  mental  faculties  in  gen- 
eral by  appeal  to  tlie  widest  possible  realm  of  psychic  facts. 
But,  after  all,  this  can  only  be  done  by  a  returning  appeal  to  the 
immediately  recognized  differences  in  our  own  psychical  life. 
By  sensation,  memory,  and  intelligence,  or  by  love,  hope,  and 
fear,  or  by  desire,  striving,  and  choice,  etc.,  we  can  only  under- 
stand, in  others,  the  possession  and  exercise  of  such  so-called 
"  faculties  '*  sa  toe  know  ourselves  to  possess  and  exercise.  To 
speak  of  mental  faculties — ^their  existence,  operations,  laws,  prod- 
ucts, etc. — is,  at  bottom,  a  rather  mythological  way  of  saying : 
I  know  (by  memory  and  self-consciousness)  that  my  mental  life 
assumes  a  variety  of  recurrent  forms,  more  or  less  like  or  unlike 
to  each  other ;  and  I  know  (by  inference  from  observed  physical 
signs)  that  the  mental  life  of  others  assumes  a  similar  variety  of 
the  same  recurrent  forms. 

A  semi-mythological  way  of  speaking,  similar  to  that  just 
indicated,  is  common  enough  in  all  forms  of  science.  For  man, 
as  a  rational  and  metaphysical  being,  seems  bound  to  explain 
the  world  of  his  immediate  experience  by  referring  it  to  a  world 
of  entities  and  relations  that  can  never  become  objects  of  im- 
mediate experience.  The  modem  physical  sciences  can  never 
succeed  in  freeing  themselves  from  such  metaphysics.  We 
have  already  noted  the  fact  that  self -consciousness  assumes  the 
existence  (in  some  meaning  of  the  word  "  existence  ")  of  a  subject 
(a  self)  to  which  all  states  of  consciousness  must  be  referred. 
What  more  natural,  and  even  inevitable,  then,  than  that  the  vari- 
ous principal  modes  of  the  behavior  of  this  subject  should  be 
spoken  of  as  its  "faculties,"  "capacities,"  "functions,**  "pow- 
ers." *  The  language  of  common  life,  in  which  we  always  find 
the  embodiment  of  genuine  psychological  truth,  certainly  indi- 
cates the  permissibility  of  doing  this.  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  my  present  experience  claims  to  represent  my  experience 
in  viewing  a  beautiful  landscape  one  year  ago  to-day.  I  might 
express  this  complex  psychic  fact  by  saying  either:  "/distinctly 
remember  that  /saw  Fuji  (or  the  Matterhom)  at  such  a  time  in 
my  life ; "  or,  "  My  memory  informs  me  of  the  fact  that  I  saw, 
etc."  And  in  the  effort  to  emphasize  the  purely  scientific  inter- 
est (the  "  objectivity,"  so  to  speak)  which  I  wish  to  give  to  the 
phenomenon  of  my  memory,  as  such,  I  might  even  resort  to 
some  unnatural  form  of  impersonal  expression  like  this :  "  Psy- 
chic fact  is  now  occurring  which  is  recognitive  (and  so  a  fact  of 

1  That  eyea  echolastic  pqrchology  did  not  mean  by  the  doctrine  of  fBcnlttes  to  deny  flie  unity  and 
indlviaibHity  of  the  principle  of  thought,  Me  Hamilton :  Lectorea  on  MetapliyBica.  zx. 
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conscions  memory)  of  another  psychic  fact  considered  as  ante- 
cedent (fact  of  perception  by  the  senses)."  Now,  if  we  ask  our- 
seWes  whether  these  three  forms  of  expression  mean  essentially 
the  same  thing,  we  are  led  to  make  the  following  distinctions : 
The  first  two  mean  something  different  from  the  last,  and  the 
difference  is,  both  for  science  and  for  life,  of  inestimable  impor- 
tance. The  first  two  mean  at  least  thns  much,  that  eeif-consciaus 
dueriinifuiium  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  classification  and  explanation 
qf  the  phenomena  of  consciousness.  But  does  the  second  of  the 
three  modes  of  expressing  the  fact  of  recollection  mean  anything 
essentially  different  from  the  first  ?  In  answer  to  this  question 
we  must  say  the  difference  is  only  a  matter  of  possible  conven- 
ience. The  second  form  lays  more  emphasis  on  the  truth  that 
those  psychic  facts,  which  must  all  be  referred  to  the  same  sub- 
ject, differ  in  kind,  and  may  accordingly  be  assigned  to  certain 
fundamental  or  deriyative  classes ;  but,  in  all  important  respects, 
the  same  truth  is  expressed  in  the  first  two  forms  of  statement. 

By  the  so-called  "faculties"  of  mind,  therefore,  scientific 
psychology  can,  at  most,  only  mean  to  indicate  the  different  modes 
of  iehavioTy  or  forms  of  functioning^  which  discriminating  con- 
sciousness assigns  to  the  one  sviject  of  all  psychical  states.  In  so 
far  as  this  word  or  other  cognate  terms  (such  as  "  capacity," 
**  power,"  etc.)  can  be  safely  used  in  the  clear  light  of  this  im- 
derstanding,  we  need  not  greatly  object  to  them.  But  they  afford 
no  explanation  of  psychic  facts,  whether  in  general  or  in  special ; 
they  are  rather  themselves  the  result  of  imperfect  classification 
and  confused  analysis.  Moreover,  they  lend  little  help  to  im- 
proved classification.  On  the  other  hand,  their  use,  however 
guarded,  is  likely  to  occasion  the  separation  in  theory  of  that 
which  is  indissolubly  and  necessarily  related  in  fact,  the  substi- 
tution of  mere  classification  for  real  explanation,  and  a  gener- 
ally inadequate  and  misleading  account  of  the  development  of 
mental  life.  At  the  same  time,  after  uttering  proper  warnings, 
the  limitations  and  necessities  of  psychological  language  are 
such  that  we  are  obliged  to  employ  the  terms  assigned  custom- 
arily to  the  so-called  '^  faculties." 

{1.  The  so-called  "old  psjchology"  has  been  accnsed,  not  altogether 
unjustly,  of  making  an  exaggerated  and  deceptive  nse  of  classification  in  the 
coostmotioii  of  psychological  science.  Much  of  its  theoiy  seemed  to  imply 
that  when  we  have  grouped  the  different  psychic  facts  and  have  assigned 
them  to  different  '*  faculties,"  we  have  satisfied  the  demands  ''  of  science." 
But  what  we  wish  to  know  is  not  simply  under  how  many  and  what  different 
classes  the  phenomena  of  consciousness  may  be  arranged,  but  also,  and 
ehisiy,  bow  to  explain  each  form  of  activity,  as  arising  out  of  other  foims^ 
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and  as  deiennined  bj  the  place  which  all  mental  life  occapies  in  the  natoral 
environment  of  that  Ufe.  In  other  words,  we  wish  to  connect  psychic  facts 
with  other  psychic  facts,  and  with  non-mental  or  physical  facts,  onder  nni- 
form  relations,  so  as  to  discover  the  so-called  *'  laws  of  mental  life." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  classification,  even  if  the 
language  employed  to  designate  its  resolts  be  somewhat  misleading,  is  the 
necessary  beginning  of  psychological  as  of  every  other  science.  Many  of 
the  classifications  of  the  older  psycholog^ts  are  still  of  great  assistance  in 
the  study  of  mental  life.  Moreover,  it  is  not  by  any  means  wholly  true  that 
the  effort  at  successful  explanation  is  the  mark  of  the  so-called  "  new  psy- 
chology" alone.  Modem  research  is,  however,  distinguished:-  (1)  by  more 
careful  experimental  analysis ;  (2)  by  extending  the  range  of  induction  to 
various  fields  of  neglected  facts ;  (3)  by  requiting  a  larger  compliance  with 
the  principles  of  all  scientific  induction  ;  and,  especially,  (4)  by  making  con- 
stant use  of  the  conception  of  development. 

2  2.  The  history  of  psychological  science  shows  that  modem  opposition 
to  the  doctrine  of  ''faculties"  has  developed  chiefly  along  two  lines.  The 
first  of  these  is  that  followed  by  the  anatomical  and  physiological  explanation 
of  mental  life.  This  opposition,  in  its  extreme  form,  becomes  a  proposal  to 
institute  a  *'  psychology  without  a  soul."  On  the  other  hand,  Herbart  and 
the  followers  of  the  Herbartian  movement,  while  admitting  the  existence  of 
the  soul  as  a  reality  and  making  use  of  this  admission  as  an  eaEpkmalory  prin- 
ciple of  all  mental  phenomena,  reject  the  entire  doctrine  of  faculties.  Her- 
bart himself  did  this  in  the  interests  both  of  a  metaphysical  doctrine  of  the 
soul's  unity  and  also  of  a  scientific  account  of  its  different  functions.  All  the 
functions  of  the  soul  were  reduced  by  him  to  one  simple  type,  namely,  that 
of  ''  ideation  "  (called  Vorstellung,  and  standing  for  all  intellectual  operations, 
both  presentative  and  representative),  in  the  most  general  sense  of  this  word. 
The  one  thing  which  the  soul  does  in  response  to  all  forms  of  relation  be- 
tween it  and  other  beings  is  to  put  forth  "  ideas."  Feeling  and  will,  so- 
called,  are,  according  to  Herbart,  secondary  and  derived  activities  of  the 
soul,  resulting,  in  all  cases,  from  the  relations  developed  between  the  ideat- 
ing processes. 

The  searching  analysis  of  the  Herbartian  school,  the  yet  more  searching 
analysis  of  the  sensory-motor  activities  by  experimental  psychology,  the 
study  of  psychic  facts  in  the  light  of  the  conception  of  development,  and  the 
general  effort  of  science  to  throw  off  unnecessary  metaphysical  assumptions, 
have  combined  either  to  discredit  or  greatly  to  modify  the  earlier  doctrine 
of  mental  faculties.  In  what  meaning  we  understand  and  shall  use  (if  at 
all)  this  term,  or  any  kindred  term,  has  already  been  sufficiently  explained. 

J  3.  It  is  sometimes  said — and  not  without  a  certain  show  of  reason — ^that 
just  as  physical  science  has  the  right  to  talk  of  different  classes  of  motor 
facts  as  though  they  were  due  to  different  real  modes  of  one  force,  so  psy- 
chology has  the  right  to  use  terms  which  imply  that  the  different  psychio 
facts  are  due  to  different  real  modes  of  the  activity  of  one  force,  or  being, 
called  *'  the  mind  "  (or  '*  soul ").  But  the  case  of  physical  science  and  that 
of  psychology,  though  similar  in  some  respects,  are  by  no  means  the  same. 
For  psychology  is  less  helped  than  is  physical  science  by  such  semi-mytho- 
logical language  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  much  more  likely  to  be  misled  or 
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serionsly  injured.  Whether  phyedcs,  for  example,  disotisses  the  relations 
between  electrical  phenomena  and  temperature  phenomena  in  terms  of  dif- 
ferent ' '  modes  of  motion/'  or  as  different  '*  forms  of  energy,"  or  even  speaks 
of  the  two  as  thongh  thej  were  manifestations  of  different  '<  entities,**  it  is 
always  consciously  and  definitely  at  work  upon  one  and  the  same  thing.  As 
science  it  attempts  simply  to  point  out  and  state  in  mathematical  formulas 
the  definite  relations  which  exist  between  observed  changes  of  one  soi-t  and 
obserred  changes  of  another  sort.  Li  carrying  out  this  attempt  it  is  able  to 
consider  apart,  as  actually  separable  in  their  objective  presentation,  the 
compared  classes  of  facts.  Temperature  changes  it  can  measure  apart  by 
one  set  of  standards  (thermometers,  etc.),  and  electrical  changes,  apart,  by 
another  set  6t  standards  (electrometers  of  one  form  or  another).  It  can  also 
oomi>are  both  these  classes  of  facts  with  other  facts  of  change,  by  way  of 
observed  physical  motion,  and  bring  them  all  under  one  principle — the  hy- 
pothesis of  the  conservation  and  correlation  of  energy.  How  the  funda- 
mental nature  of  psychic  ^ts  renders  much  of  this  impossible  has  already 
been  repeatedly  explained. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  psychology  has  suffered  from  the  improper 
use  of  the  doctrine  of  faculties.  It  will  be  shown  later  on  that  this  is  still 
especial^  true  of  the  entire  view  taken  of  the  nature  of  knowledge;  for 
*'  knowledge  *'  is  almost  tmiformly  assigned,  even  by  the  more  modem  writ- 
ers on  psychology,  to  the  place  of  one  of  the  three  elementary  and  indivisible 
faonlties  of  mind.  Mental  faculties  are — we  are  almost  uniformly  told — 
knowledge,  first,  and  then  feeling  and  wilL  But,  in  fact,  knowledge  involves 
a  complex  and  continuous  development  of  all  the  faculties  ;  it  is  as  truly  a 
matter  of  feeling  and  will  as  of  intellect.  Many  other  examples  of  the  same 
misleading  effect  might  be  taken  from  the  history  of  psychology.* 

The  first  impression  when  we  enter  upon  the  general  field  of 
psychic  facts,  for  the  purpose  of  classifying  them,  is  one  of  be- 
wildering variety.  Certain  msAn  differences  in  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  different  fields  of  our  own  consciousness  are,  indeed, 
easily  made  apparent.  But  of  minor  differences  we  find  so  great 
and  indefinite  a  number  as  to  seem  to  baffle  all  preliminary  at- 
tempts at  classification.  Moreover,  in  the  interests  of  scientific 
exactness  we  at  once  ask  ourselves  :  What  principles  of  classifi- 
cation shall  we  adopt  t  To  this  latter  question  the  most  obvious 
answer  is  that  given  by  the  langruage  of  common  life.  This 
language  sets  forth,  of  course,  the  more  strongly  marked  and 
unmistakable  differences  in  our  different  psychic  facts.  For 
example,  in  the  entire  domain  covered  by  the  different  fields  of 
8en8eHX>n8ciousness  we  find  that  the  established  classifications  de- 
pend upon  the  bodily  organ  whose  activity  mainly  determines 
the  character  of  the  separable  fields.    Poptdar  esteem  recognizes 

>  On  llie  deiecU  of  fbe  ordiiiAry  doctrine  of  FtKnlties,  see :  LoUe :  Ificrocoflmiia,  bk.U..  chap.  %, 
htwm :  Study  of  P^jdiology,  p.  ST  t  Wandt :  Physiolog.  PBychoIogle,  ElnL  And,  eipecUUy  Hei^ 
bt :  f^yahologie,  Hnl.    And  Beneke :  Fngnuitlflobe  PByclKdogie,  Einl.  and  cbftpw  i. 
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five  organs  of  sense,  and  five  corresponding  classes  of  sensa- 
tions, or  classes  of  fields  of  consciousness  mainly  of  a  sensuous 
character.  But  only  a  slight  examination  is  required  to  show,  for 
example,  that  tastes  and  smells  are  blended  in  most  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  substances  taken  into  the  mouth ;  indeed,  a  variety  of 
other  sensations — tactual,  muscular,  of  temperature,  etc. — blend 
with  all  our  so-called  "  taste  "  of  things.  Again,  if  we  try  to  clas- 
sify sensations  of  smell,  we  find  ourselves  speaking  of  the  smell  of 
a  rose,  the  smell  ^asafoetida,  the  smell  cj^this  or  that  substance. 
But  this  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  classification  directly  of  our 
psychic  states  at  all,  but  only  of  certain  objects  that  are  known  or 
inferred  to  excite  in  us  these  differing  states  of  sensation. 

Indeed,  the  moment  we  reflect  upon  the  principle  which  con- 
trols the  most  obvious  classifications  of  even  otir  sense-experi- 
ence, we  begin  to  doubt  whether  we  have  really  been  comparing 
at  all  "  the  fields  of  consciousness,  as  such,"  in  order  to  discover 
their  likenesses  and  their  differences.  The  ground  of  this  doubt 
is  laid  in  the  truth  that  it  is  the  objects  known  by  developed  ex- 
perience through  the  senses,  and  the  organs  known  to  be  instru- 
mental in  acquiring  an  acquaintance  with  these  objects,  which 
are  of  first  practical  interest  to  us.  Chir  ^'  states,  as  such,"  do  not 
concern  us  until  reflective  consciousness  begins.  But  when  we 
do  turn  discriminating  consciousness  upon  the  fields  of  ex- 
perience, with  the  purpose  of  classifying  its  phenomena,  this 
doubt  immediately  arises,  and  then  continues  to  assume  larger 
and  larger  dimensions.  To  choose  an  example  from  the  fields  of 
consciousness  occasioned  by  irritation  of  the  skin:  by  placing 
my  hand  upon  a  marble  table  I  know  the  object  to  be  smooth, 
cold,  hard,  flat,  etc.  All  this  knowledge  I  may  be  said  to  acquire 
through  "  feeling  "  of  the  table  with  my  hand.  But  blue  is  not 
so  unlike  red,  nor  the  smell  of  the  rose  so  unlike  that  of  asafoet- 
ida,  considered  as  a  phenomenon  of  consciousness,  as  is  the 
smooth  feeling  of  the  table  unlike  its  cold  feeling ;  neither  is  its 
smooth  feeling  the  same  as,  or  strictly  similar  to,  its  hard  feeling. 
Furthermore,  red  is  undoubtedly  unlike  blue  in  that  it  is  a  differ- 
ent  color ;  but  it  is  like  blue  and  unlike  the  feeling  of  cold  in  that 
red  and  blue  are  both  sensations  of  color ;  while  cold  and  heat 
are  alike  in  that  both  are  sensations  of  temperature.  And  yet 
cold  and  heat  are  in  psychical  quality  so  unlike  that  there  is  not 
the  slightest  difficulty  in  conceiving  of  a  being  that  should  pass 
its  entire  existence  miserably  cold  without  so  much  as  having 
the  faintest  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  sensation  of  warmth. 

Our  doubts  and  difficulties  are  still  further  increased  when 
we  try  to  consider  in  what  respects  our  memory-images  are  like^ 
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in  what  respects  unlike,  the  perceptions  from  which  we  are  ac- 
customed to  say  they  are  ''  derived ; "  again,  in  what  respects  our 
so-called  concepts  resemble  and  differ  from  our  memory-images ; 
and  yet,  again,  in  what  respects  thinking  is  unlike  imagining, 
and  imagining  is  unlike  remembering,  and  so  on.  In  the  inter- 
^ts  of  an  enlarged  study  of  mental  life,  by  the  improved  classi- 
fication and  explanation  of  all  its  phenomena,  we  may  go  on 
scientifically  to  investigate  such  questions  as  follows :  In  what 
respects  is  dream-life  like  and  unlike  waking  life ;  the  experi- 
ence  of  the  hypnotic  subject  or  of  the  insane  like  and  unlike 
that  of  the  normal  and  sound  consciousness ;  the  animal  or  the 
savage  or  the  infant  like  and  unlike  the  adult  and  cultured  man  ? 

It  is  by  no  means  with  the  wanton  desire  to  create  confusions, 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  clearing  them  up  subsequently,  that  we 
have  raised  such  inquiries  as  the  foregoing.  Such  confusions 
arise  the  moment  we  ask  a  question  like  the  following:  In 
what  essential  respect  as  phenomena  of  consciousness,  in  what 
purely  internal  qualities,  do  my  sensations  of  blue  and  red 
resemble  each  other  !  Indeed,  do  we  not  meet  with  the  color- 
blind who  may  have  one  of  these  classes  of  color-sensations 
without  the  slightest  conception  of  the  other  ?  And  if  one  think 
it  easy  to  say  just  how  the  sensation  of  cold  quoad  sensation  is 
worthy  to  be  classed  with  the  sensation  of  a  musical  sound,  one 
only  needs  the  effort  to  describe  this  internal  resemblance  to 
destroy  his  easy-going  confidence.  To  push  the  matter  to  its 
extreme,  we  may  say,  classification  of  the  psychic  facts,  on  the 
basis  of  their  internal  resemblance  to  each  other,  their  strict 
likeness  as  psychic  facts,  seems  to  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 
This  truth  is  at  present  admitted  by  all  with  respect  to  sensa- 
tions of  smell.  But  is  not  the  case,  we  may  ask,  essentially  the 
same  with  all  kinds  of  sensations,  and  indeed  with  all  kinds 
of  elementary  psychic  facts  t 

Three  considerations  sum  up  what  is  necessary  to  be  said 
npon  the  classification  of  mental  phenomena  at  the  present 
point.  First :  what  all  the  sensations  and  more  primary  forms 
of  feeling  and  desire  are  like,  and  what  unlike^  can  only  be 
known  by  a  real  experience  extending  to  each  one  of  them.  To 
the  totally  blind  man  we  cannot  describe  what  sensations  of  color 
are  like  by  bidding  him  dwell  upon  sensations  of  sound ;  and  of 
the  deaf  man  the  reverse  is  true.  The  man  blind  to  the  color  red 
cannot  know  what  red  is  really  like  by  study  of  his  own  sensa- 
tions of  blue;  the  tone-deaf  man  cannot  know  what  a  musical 
scale  is  like  by  being  directed  to  consider  his  own  sensations  of 
noise.    We  might  even  say  that  the  man  who  has  had  experience 
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of  the  peculiar  quality  of  the  note  a^  cannot  know  in  what  respect 
the  ''  sharp  "  or  ''flat "  of  this  note  is  like  or  unlike  the  note  a^  it- 
self, except  by  mentally,  at  least,  executing  the  required  slight 
change  of  pitch  and  marking  the  modification  of  his  own  con* 
sciousness.  Confessedly,  no  one,  by  tasting  sweet  alone,  can 
know  the  nature  of  the  sour  or  of  the  bitter ;  nor,  by  smelling 
camphor,  can  one  tell  how  heliotropes  smell.  The  same  thing 
is  true  of  the  more  elementary  forms  of  feeling.  What  they  are 
like  can  be  known  only  by  their  being  felt. 

Second :  We  actually  classify  our  states  of  consciousness  by 
selecting  some  one  or  more  of  their  most  prominent  character- 
istics  and  roughly  comparing  them  with  other  states  in  which  the 
same  characteristics  have  also  been  prominent.  What  we  mean 
by  ''  same  characteristics  "  here  is  ordinarily  very  complex.  In 
the  case  of  color-sensations,  for  example,  we  mean  that  certain 
muscular  and  tactual  sensations  connected  with  the  eyeball  are 
associated  with  every  color,  and  that  every  color  is  localized,  as 
a  surface  of  some  object  related  to  other  colored  surfaces,  in  the 
field  of  the  eye.  That  is  to  say,  color-sensations  are  all  alike  in 
the  simihuity  of  their  connections  with  other  complex  sensory 
and  motor  and  intellectual  states.  But  in  itself  considered,  if  we 
could  so  consider  it,  each  color-sensation  has  its  own  peculiar, 
indescribable  and  incommunicable  quality.  Hence  it  is  that  we 
use,  for  the  classification  of  the  senses,  terms  taken  from  the 
symbolism  of  space  relations.  Musical  tones,  again,  are  consid- 
ered as  like  or  unlike,  not  only  because  of  the  likeness  or  unlike- 
ness  of  the  objects  from  which  they  proceed,  or  because  they  are 
all  alike  received  through  the  ear,  but  also  because  they  can  be 
arranged,  as  near  to  or  remote  from  each  other,  along  a  line 
called  a  scale.  But  this  line  itself  indicates  the  connection 
which  each  tone  has  established  with  muscular  and  tactual  sen- 
sations in  the  effort  to  sing  it  or  to  image  it ;  and  perhaps  also 
with  visual  sensations  in  reading  notes.  Thus  the  sjonbol  for 
likeness  and  unlikeness  of  colors  is,  as  we  shall  see,  a  triangle 
with  one  side  incomplete.  While  for  tastes  we  appeal  to  con- 
nected and  localized  sensations  of  skin  and  muscle ;  or,  for  both 
tastes  and  smells,  to  the  likeness  or  unlikeness  of  the  objects 
habitually  associated  with  them.  Here  again  the  same  thing  is 
true  of  the  elementary  forms  of  feeling.  They  are  classifiable 
only  by  appeal  to  complex  associations. 

But,  third :  After  recognizing  the  indefinitely  great  variety  of 
unlike  quaUties  belonging  to  our  more  elementary  sensations  and 
feelings,  we  are  prepared  to  notice  that  the  case  of  the  other  so- 
called  ''  faculties"  is  markedly  different.    Representative  images. 
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or  ideas,  differ  among  themselves  chiefly  as  the  original  sen- 
sations or  feelings  from  which  they  are  said  to  be  ''derived'* 
were  different.    But  as  representative  images  they  seem  divisible 
into  two  classes  at  most,  viz.,  memory-images  and  images  of 
the  imagination.    This  distinction  may  itself  be  shown  to  be  one 
largely,  if  not  wholly,  of  degrees ;  so  that  it  wonld  not  be  mean- 
ingless to  say  that  all  representative  images,  as  such,  are  alike. 
Bat  this  likeness  consists  chiefly  in  the  relation  which  they 
sustain  as  **  copies  *'  to  their  so-called  "  originals."    How  many 
kinds  of  will,  properly  speaking,  can  be  recognized?     How 
many  kinds  of  thinking,  and  how  many  kinds  of  desire,  as  snch  ? 
Whether  the  answer  to  these  questions  is  definitely  certain  or 
not,  every  one  recognizes  at  once  the  trath  that  remembering, 
imagining,  thinking,  desiring,  and  willing  have  not  the  same  be- 
wildering and  nnclassifiable  variety,  considered  as  faculty,  which 
flensations  and  feelings  have.    We  are  thus  led  to  the  distinctionr 
letween  the  great  number  of  qv/diialivdy  unlike  forms  ofrec^tivity^ 
as  U  toere^  and  the  relatively  few  forms  of  organizing  activity  dis- 
played  in  all  mental  Mates.    It  is  imagining,  thinking,  and  volun- 
tary direction  of  attention  which  reduces  all  this  variety  to  unity, 
and  thus  organizes  our  otherwise  disparate  and  unlike  factors 
of  psychical  life.    And  this  is  only  saying  in  another  way  that 
psychology  recognizes  these  mental  activities  as  at  the  basis  of 
&U  classification,  unifying,  and  organization  of  what  is  otherwise 
discrete. 

Finally,  we  may  inquire  as  to  the  meaning  and  value  of  the 
ordinary  threefold  classification  of  so-called  **  mental  faculties." 
There  are  customarily  said  to  be  three,  and  only  three,  un- 
derived  and  irreducible  faculties  of  mind ;  these  are  Knowledge, 
Feeling,  Will.    Is  this — ^which  is  now  often  called  the  "ac- 
cepted " — classification  of  mental  faculty  scientifically  justifiable  T 
In  answer  to  this  question,  it  has  already  been  said  that  "Knowl- 
edge," in  any  proper  sense  of  that  term,  cannot  be  correlated 
with  feeling  and  conation  as  a  like  elementary  and  original  form 
of  mental  life.    Much  the  same  thing  must  be  said  of  Will :  it 
cannot  be  considered  as  an  elementary  and  underived  form  of 
mental  life.    Moreover,  all  question  as  to  the  threefold  division 
of  the  Acuities  of  mind  means,  for  descriptive  and  explanatory 
psychological  science,  just  this  and  nothing  more:   Does  that 
sabjeot  to  which  self-consciousness  assigns  the  psychic  states 
actually  exercise  three  elementary  and  underived  forms  of  func- 
tion f    By  *'  elementary  "  forms  of  function  we  mean  such  as  can 
be  said  to  belong  to  every  most  simple  psychic  state,  so  far  as 
8och  state  can  be  made  the  object  of  discriminating  conscious^ 
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ness.  By  "  underiyed  "  forms  of  function  we  mean  such  as  can- 
not be  described  or  explained  in  terms  that  have  the  same 
meaning  when  applied  to  other  forms  of  function.  When  psy- 
chological science  has  reached  these  elementary  and  underived 
functions,  its  analysis  and  classification  can  go  no  further.  The 
place  to  cease  attempts  at  classification  has  been  found. 

But  if  the  question  just  raised  be  properly  stated  and  ex- 
plained, it  must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Every  real  psy- 
chic fact  18  complex  with  an  irredticible  threefold  complexity  ;  it  may 
be  said  to  have  three  "  aspects  " :  it  is  fad  of  intellection^  fact  of 
feeling,  fact  of  conation.  To  use  popular  language,  which  must 
be  explained  with  care  in  order  not  to  be  deceptive :  Whenever 
I  know  myself  as  in  any  state  of  consciousness,  I  know  myself  as 
perceiving  or  thinking  something,  feeling  somehow,  and  doing 
somewhat.  Whenever  I  infer  any  state  of  consciousness  in  an- 
other mind,  I  believe  that  other  to  be  perceiving  or  thinking 
something,  feeling  somehow,  and  doing  somewhat.  One  of  these 
three  "  aspects*'  maybe  emphasized,  as  it  were,  at  the  expense  of 
the  others ;  but  no  one  of  the  three  can  be  destroyed  without 
destroying  the  psychic  fact  itself  as  an  object  of  discriminating 
consciousness. 

Further,  neither  discriminating  self-consciousness  nor  the 
highest  flight  of  imagination  enables  me  to  do  away  with  the 
difference  between  the  three  "  aspects  "  of  the  one  psychic  fcwjt. 
Each  of  the  three,  as  such,  and  psychically  considered,  is  pecul- 
iar in  quality,  unique,  not  to  be  confused  with  the  others,  or  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  the  others.  Intellection  cannot  be  described 
in  terms  of  feeling;  neither  can  conation.  To  know  what  feeling 
is,  the  feeling — and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  peculiar  feeling 
— ^must  he  felt  The  same  thing  is  true  of  conation.  That  com- 
plex states  of  consciousness,  which  are  predominatingly  states  of 
feeling,  follow  in  dependence  upon  other  complex  states  which 
are  predominatingly  states  of  intellection,  and  that  the  former 
are  in  their  turn  followed  by  states  of  will,  is  matter  of  common 
enough  experience.  I  learn  that  my  friend  is  dead ;  I  feel  sor- 
row, and  desire  to  pay  respect  to  his  memory ;  and  I  resolve  to 
attend  the  funeral.  Or  I  hear  that  a  chamber  concert  of  classical 
music  is  to  be  given  ;  I  have  feelings  of  pleasant  recollection  and 
anticipation ;  and  I  decide  to  purchase  tickets.  Such  examples 
are  given  to  show  that  knowledge  excites  feeling,  and  feeling  fur- 
nishes motive  to  will.  But,  in  the  same  abstract  way  of  speak- 
ing, it  is  equally  true  that  will  represses  or  excites  feeling,  and 
feeling  modifies  knowledge,  etc. 

The  scheme  of  classification  suggested  by  our  discussion  will 
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lead  118  to  study  all  the  so-caUedfacvUies  as  resulting  from  the  de- 
r>elopment  of  merited  life  by  the  comMnation  and  elaboration  of  the 
Mmpler  and  mjore  dermniary  psychical  activities. 

{  4.  The  threefold  division  of  the  mental  faculties  was  first  established 
bj  the  authority  of  Kant.  *  It  was  soon  widely  adopted  in  Germany,  and  has, 
more  lately,  been  prevalent  in  other  lands.  The  scholastic  division  into 
powers  of  Understanding  and  powers  of  Will  was  for  a  considerable  time 
almost  universally  adopted  by  English-speaking  psychologists.  With  the 
Scottish  writers  of  the  old-fashioned  realistic  school  the  term  employed  for 
classifioation  was  '*  Intellectual  and  Active  Powers."  This  twofold  division 
was,  in  part,  responsible  for  the  unfortunate  separation  of  x>sychology 
and  ethics— the  "intellectual  "  powers  being  treated  under  the  former  head, 
while  ethics  treated,  psychologically,  of  the  so-called  "active  powers." 
With  the  abandonment  of  the  twofold  division  by  this  school,  the  triple  di- 
vision of  mental  faculties  became  prevalent  in  Great  Britain.  This  change 
in  opinion  was  very  tardily  followed  by  an  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  psy- 
chology proper  and  a  reduction  of  x>sycholog^cal  ethics  to  its  proper  place 
as  the  psychological  study  of  man  considered  as  capable  of  conduct.  Thus 
the  most  modem  treatises  on  psychology  in  English  have  done,  what  all 
German  works  have  for  a  long  time  done,  viz.,  have  examined,  with  a  view 
to  description  and  explanation,  the  phenomena  of  feeling  and  will  as  well 
as  those  of  intellect  Meantime,  the  modem  biological  way  of  studying 
psychology  has  stimulated  research  into  the  nature  of  feeling  and  conation, 
especially  in  those  vague  and  obscure  regions  which  lie  around  the  very  roots 
of  mental  life. 

It  would  scarcely  be  correct,  however,  to  speak  of  the  triple  division  of 
mental  faculties  as  '*  universally  accepted."  Indeed,  the  very  emphasis 
which  modem  science  has  laid  upon  the  study  of  feeling  and  conation,  in 
their  more  primitive  forms  of  manifestation,  has  created  a  tendency  in 
certain  quarters  to  return  to  the  twofold  classification  of  mental  faculty. 
Thus  we  are  told  by  one  writer:  ''We  recognize  only  two  fundamental 
classes — activity  of  thinking  and  afieotive  movement."  Both  of  these  are 
then  subdivided  by  this  writer ;  the  former  into  ideation  (both  presentation 
and  representation)  and  judgment,  the  latter  into  feeling  and  willing.  It  is 
well  luiown  to  students  of  physiological  psychology  that  some  of  its  advo- 
cates *  endeavor  experimentally  to  show  that  volition  is  nothing  more  than 
intensity  of  sensation.  On  the  other  hand,  Wundt  would  apparently  have 
us  regard  all  mental  life  as  developing  from  the  twofold  root  of  sensation 
and  wilL' 

2  5.  Many  of  those  who  officially  adopt  the  threefold  division  of  men- 
tal faculties  proceed,  in  the  interest  of  scientific  explanation,  to  do  away 
with  the  real  and  fundamental  character  of  this  distinction.    Reference  has 

>  Kritik  d.  UitheUflknft.  EfnL  And  see  HamHton :  Lectures  on  MetaphyBicB,  zi.  and  xx.,  for 
a  tdfltofy  of  opinion. 

*  Mflnrterbefg,  for  example,  of  whose  rlews  later  on. 

'  FhjtioUtg,  Psjcbologje.  In  the  Sd  ed..  p.  455,  his  words  are :  "  Sensation,  feeling,  will,  or 
<— «inoe  experlenoe  alwiqrs  approximates  a  reference  of  feeling  to  will— at  any  rate,  sensation  and 
win.  appear  to  offer  themaelTes  as  elementary  data,  independent  as  soch  of  each  other.** 
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already  been  made  to  the  method  of  Herbart  and  his  achooL'  The  waj 
of  the  traditional  English  and  Scottish  psychology  has  for  some  time 
been  to  distingoish  knowledge,  feeling,  and  will  as  the  three  faculties,  and 
then  to  proceed  to  argae  the  ''dependence  "  of  will  on  feeling,  and  feeling 
on  knowledge.  This  argument  has  often  been  carried  to  the  absurd  length, 
which  leads  Stilly*  to  remark  :  "A  twinge  of  toothache  or  of  muscular 
cramp,  is  not  first  apprehended  under  its  qualitative  aspect,  a  twinge,  and 
then  felt  as  pain."  In  opposition  to  the  extreme  view,  another — equally  ex- 
treme perhaps,  but  certainly  not  so  absurd — ^has  arisen,  which  regards 
(so  Horwicz,  E5mer,  and  others)  feeling  as  prior  to  intellect.  But  here 
it  may  at  once  be  pointed  out  that  there  is  no  feeling  in  general,  as 
psychic  fact.  Every  really  existing  feeling  is  an  aspect  of  some  conscious 
mental  life,  is  just  this  peculiar  feeling  and  no  other.  But  how  can  this  be, 
without  at  least  some  low  form  of  discriminating  consciousness?  And 
discrimmaUng  consciousness,  quoad  discriminating,  is  the  aspect  of  psychic 
foots  which  we  call  intellection.  If,  then,  there  were  any  psychic  fact  of 
'  *  pure  **  feeling,  without  even  the  least  admixture  of  discrimination  or  cona- 
tion, by  way  of  attention  in  its  lowest  form,  such  a  psychic  fact  could 
neither  be  known  to  exist  as  state  of  my  consciousness,  nor  inferred  as  state 
of  any  other  particular  consciousness,  nor  imagined  as  state  of  any  possible 
consciousness.  In  other  words,  we  find,  infer,  and  imagine,  all  states  of 
consciousness  as  having  these  three  elementary  and  underived  aspects.  And 
it  is  only  as  either  immediately  found,  or  inferred,  or  imagined,  that  states 
of  consciousness  can  be  classified,  or  made  the  data  for  the  conclusions  of 
scientific  psychology. 

[Beudas  the  references  slzeady  made,  the  following  works  may  be  oonsnlted  ocmoen* 
ing  the  division  of  mental  faonltieB  and  the  olasnfioatious  of  psyobolorr :  Ballaaf :  Ble- 
mente  d.  Psyohologie,  Die  SeelenvermOgen,  Absoh.  3.  Brentano :  Fkyohologie,  ohan.  iv., 
iz.  Bain:  Senses  and  Litelleot,  IntrMaotion.  Htfflding:  FRyohology,  iv.  Drobiaoh: 
Empiriache  Psyoholoffie,  v.,  2.  Mohr:  Qmndlage  d.  Bmpirisoh.  Tsyoholoffie,  %  14. 
Crager :  Gnmdriss  d.  Psvoholosie.  %  1.  This  last-mentioned  writer  expresaes  tiie  groimd 
of  the  threef<dd  diTision  m  the  following  snooinot  way :  **  Die  psyohiaohen  Brsoheininigen 
oder  die  Vorginge  in  nnserer  Seele  rind  von  dreifaoher  Art ;  es  gesohieht  erstena  etwaa 
in  una^  sweitens  mit  Kits,  drittena  au$  oder  durch  wns.'*  ] 

>  Dr.  Ward,  after  afflrming  (Bncje.  Brit,  art  Psychology,  p.  88)  fhatUMra  is  sobetaadal  sgrea- 
ment  as  to  the  impoarfbOlty  of  expressing  the  etementaiy  facta  of  mind  in  hsa  than  three  proposl> 
tlons— I  feel  somehow,  I  know  something.  I  do  something— proceeds  to  advocate  what  aeema  to  ba 
a  modification  of  Herbaztian  and  traditional  SngUsh  views  as  to  the  sitiire  of  fedlng  and  to 
enoe  on  knowledge. 

t  The  HQmaa  Mind,  x.»  p.  TQl 


OHAPTEB  V. 

FBDIABY  ATTENTION 

It  has  been  onstomary,  until  comparatiyely  recent  times,  for 
writers  on  psychology  to  speak  of  attention  as  in  some  sort  a 
special  faculty  or  function  of  the  mind.  And  this  usage  has  in- 
deed much  in  our  ordinary  experience  and  language  to  sanc- 
tion it.  For  do  we  not  prize  highly  the  cultivation  of  the  power 
of  voluntarily  concentrating  our  energies  upon  selected  ends ; 
and  what  distinguishes  men,  whether  as  respects  native  gifts  or 
acquired  accomplishments,  more  than  their  marked  differences 
in  the  exercise  of  this  power  ?  Moreover,  all  men  know  perfectly 
well  what  is  required  of  them  when  they  are  exhorted  to 
"  hearken"  or  to  ''  look,"  to  taste  or  smell,  and  try  the  quality  of 
any  substance,  or  to  ''  feel "  and  find  out  for  themselves  whether 
the  particular  object  be  smooth  or  rough,  hard  or  soft,  fluid, 
viscous,  or  solid.  The  difference  between  merely  seeing  and 
looking,  hearing  and  hearkening,  tasting  or  smelling  or  feeling 
in  a  passive  and  in  an  active  way,  happening  to  remember  and 
tr3ang  to  recall,  thinking  and  letting  our  thoughts  run,  is  con- 
secraied  by  much  experience  and  by  many  forms  of  speech. 

Attention,  in  the  meaning  with  which  the  word  is  employed 
to  characterize  certain  conscious  and  purposeful  performances  of 
the  adult,  is  not  improperly  called  a  special  faculty  or  power  of 
mind.  But,  then,  in  this  case,  attention,  like  all  the  other  cog- 
nate faculties  or  powers  so-called,  is  the  result  of  development. 
That  is  to  say,  it  is  a  progressively  acquired  mental  function,  in- 
volving intellection,  feeling,  conation— all  combined — in  a  pe- 
culiar way.  This  becomes  evident  when  we  consider  analytically 
what  we  mean  by  an  act  of  attention  (an  exercise  of  the  "  faculty 
of  attention  " )  in  its  most  highly  complex  form.  We  mean,  of 
course,  a  purposeful  volition,  sufivsed  with  peculiar  fedirigg  of  efiort 
or  strain  cmd  accompanied  by  a  changed  condition  of  the  field  of  die- 
criminative  consciousness,  as  respects  intensity,  content,  and  clear- 
ness. To  illustrate :  we  will  suppose  that  one  is  *'  being  read 
to,"  but  has  ceased  for  the  moment  to  listen  to  what  is  being 
read;   and  then,  that  one  is  summoned  by  a  question  of  the 
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reader,  back  from  one's  pleasant  or  sad  wanderings  of  thought^ 
and  begins  again  to  ''  attend  to  "  the  matter  in  liand.  The  ab- 
rupt change  in  the  flow  of  consciousness  which  the  question  im- 
mediately occasions  is  now  followed  by  another  change,  which» 
though  less  abrupt,  is  even  more  wide-reaching,  wonderful,  and 
strongly  marked.  To  characterize  figuratively  the  beginnings  of 
this  change,  we  might  say :  a  summons  is  issued  to  the  forces  of 
the  soul  to  rally,  to  marshal  themselves,  to  submit  to  discipline,, 
to  do  in  a  definite  and  purposeful  way  a  certain  piece  of  work. 
And  now  that  we  are  really  listening  with  fixed  attention,  the 
voice  of  the  reader  is  notably  louder,  even  when  considered  as 
mere  noise.  Moreover,  a  far  larger  number  of  the  words,  as  just 
such  words  and  no  others,  is  now  understood ;  probably,  sdso, 
the  content  of  consciousness  becomes  widened  and  the  number  of 
factors  or  objects,  more  or  less  clearly  discriminated  in  the  field 
of  consciousness,  becomes  notably  increased.  A  faint  feeling  of 
effort,  having  its  seat,  as  it  seems,  rather  deeply  within,  may  be 
recognized,  for  we  are  trying  to  attend  not  only  to  the  words,  but 
to  the  thoughts  of  the  writer ;  and  this  effort  seems  to  involve 
the  control,  in  some  purposeful  way,  of  the  train  of  representa- 
tive images  awakened  in  the  stream  of  om*  own  conscious  life. 
So  often  as  our  thoughts  tend  again  to  wander  from  the  reader's 
words,  we  resolve  anew  that  it  shall  not  be  so;  and,  with  a 
somewhat  increased  feeling  of  effort,  it  may  be,  we  bring  our 
thoughts  back  again. 

What  is  the  fuller  meaning  of  the  changes  effected  in  the  field 
of  consciousness  by  voluntary  attention,  when  they  are  translated 
into  the  language  of  psychological  science,  can  appear  only  later 
on.  We  now  note  simply  the  fact  that  such  attention  involves 
the  trained  exercise  of  the  developed  functions  of  intellection, 
feeling,  and  will,  in  a  highly  complex  way.  Such  attention  may 
rightly  be  called  a  complex  faculty,  dependent  for  the  character 
it  attains  upon  the  development  of  all  the  three  primary  faculties 
which  manifest  themselves  in  every  state  of  consciousness. 

The  foregoing  conclusion  suggests  the  truth  of  another  which 
is  much  more  difficult  of  analysis.  No  break  is  anywhere  appar- 
ent in  the  evolution  of  mental  life,  at  which  we  can  say,  just  here 
the  faculty  of  attention  begins  to  be  exercised. 

While,  then,  the  higher  forms  of  attention  require  the  devel- 
opment of  all  the  faculties,  we  find  in  prim/xry  atterUian  the 
facts  which  make  possible  the  developed  form  of  attention,  and 
so  the  elaboration  of  all  faculty.  If  we  did  not  attend  in  this  pri- 
mary way  (unthinking,  involuntary  way),  then  the  organization 
and  elaboration  of  mental  life  could  not  take  place  at  all.    We 
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treat,  theref ore,  of  primary  attention  as  a  most  general  form  of 
all  mental  life.  For,  thus  understood,  attention  is  the  unceasing 
accompaniment  and  indispensable  condition  of  the  development 
of  faculty,  of  the  entire  growth  of  mental  life. 

2  L  The  neglect  to  recognize  dnly  the  nniversal  and  elementary  charac- 
ter of  atteDtion^K>f  some^  and  some  kind  of,  attention — in  every  mental  state, 
in  every  field  of  consciousness,  has  led  many  writers  on  psychology  to  discoss 
the  sabjeot  as  though  it  had  to  do  with  one  faculty  only  (will,  as  intelligent 
choice) ;  or  as  though  it  involved  only  a  late  and  highly  developed  form  of 
psychoses.     Thus  Volkmann,  although  he  advocates  the  '*  genetic  **  method 
and  treats  the  mental  life  as  a  development,  does  not  reach  the  discussion 
of  "attention  **  until  p.  201  of  his  second  volume.     On  the  other  hand,  Dr. 
Ward  and  Professor  Sully,  among  English  psychologists,  have  perhaps  most 
dearly  recognized  the  true  psychological  import  of  attention.    The  former 
writer  holds  that  the  ''  relation  of  presentation  itself  "  (the  having  of  any 
**  ideas  before  the  mind,**  any  states  of  discriminating  consciousness),  *  *  im- 
plies what,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  may  be  called  attention^  extending  the 
denotation  of  this  term  so  as  to  include  even  what  we  ordinarily  call  inat- 
tention.   Attention,  so  used,  will  thus  cover  part  of  what  is  meant  by  con- 
sciouaness — so  much  of  it,  that  is,  as  answers  to  being  mentally  active,  active 
enough  at  least  to  *  receive  impressions.'"    Thus  we  are  rightly  reminded 
that  "  what  we  ordinarily  call  inattention  "  is  not  total  absence  of  attention, 
but  rather  diminished  amount  of  attention,  or  attention  directed  to  other 
objects  than  the  ones  which  would  seem  proper  under  the  circumstances ;  or 
diminished  amount  of  purposeful  volition,  with  a  lessening  of  the  accom- 
panying effort,  in  attention.    It  is  no  unmeaning  jest  to  say  that  the  idle 
aohool-boy  is  often  more  attentive  (to  other  objects  in  diverse  fields  of  con- 
•donsnees)  than  he  would  be  if  he  strictly  attended  (to  his  lessons).    The 
truth  that  inaUention  is  stiU  attention  is  expressed  in  the  popular  language 
when  we  say :  Are  you  attending  strictly  to  me,  or  to  it — to  this  thing,  to  the 
exclusion  of  thatT    The  truth  of  the  vag^e  statement  of  Ward«  that  attention 
thus  covers  "  part  of  what  is  meant  by  consciousness,**  has  already  been  in- 
dicated, but  will  appear  more  clearly  as  we  discuss  the  relation  of  primary 
ittention  to  all  the  factors  and  phases  of  every  field  of  consciousness. 

Id  the  effort  to  reduce  the  phenomena  of  attention  to  their  lowest  terms, 
•ome  writers  have,  on  the  other  hand,  made  their  theory  of  the  subject  far  too 
limple  to  satisfy  the  demand  of  our  indubitable  experience.  This  is  true 
of  the  view — already  mentioned — which  attempts  to  identify  attention  with 
eoDseious  increase  in  the  intensity  of  sensation.  This  view  not  only  results 
in  denying  the  reality  of  so-called  "voluntary  attention,'*  but  it  overlooks 
the  complex  relations  which  exist  among  the  factors  of  even  the  lower  forms 
of  mental  life,  considered  as  being,  all  of  them,  recognizable  states  of  an 
active  subject,  or  Ego,  whatever  we  may  mean  by  this  latter  term.^ 

>  Anotber  diM  of  wrtten-the  pvydiologiflts  of  the  Bnglish  emplrldst  achool,  rach  as  Locke, 
RaBM,  Baglkj,  the  Mills,  and  8peDcer-«re  justly  complained  of  by  Professor  James  (Psychology, 
L,  p.  tft),  beeanse  they  hardly  notioe  '*  so  patent  a  fact  as  the  perpetual  presence  of  selectiTe  atten- 
dsD*  la  aft  BMBCal  pljenomerta.  This  negflect  James  considers  dne  to  their  nnwUllngness  to  at- 
a  pvQbtam  whose  adntton  wonie  w  obviously  faiterfere  with  the  "smoothness  of  their  tale" 
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{ 2.  That  Yoluntarj,  purposefal  attention  is  a  development  inyolying  ib 
higher  organization  of  the  same  factors  and  relations  whLoh  are  aaaoent  in 
primary  attention;  that  primary  attention  itself  inyolves  all  the  primaij 
forms  of  mental  function — intellection,  feeling,  conation ;  and  that  its  ywj 
essence  consists  in  certain  recognizable  relations  existing  among  these 
primary  forms  of  mental  function  :  these  are  truths  Yirtnallj  admitted  by 
the  keenest  writers  of  modem  times  on  this  subject.  Thus  one  author  (£a» 
ser)  defines  attention  as  the  power  of  the  spirit  to  apply  its  intuiting  activity 
to  an  object  (external  or  internal)  in  a  preferential  or  exclusive  way ;  and  to 
do  this  with  "  the  design  to  win  a  dearer  and  more  significant  cognition  of 
the  object  than  is  customarily  the  case.**  Another  (Lippe)  denies  that  the 
distinction  between  voluntary  attention  and  involuntaiy  attention  is  essen- 
tial or  f  undamentaL  All  acts  of  attention  are  indeed  acts  of  will,  but  we 
find  nothing  of  an  external  '*  being-directed,'*  as  it  were,  of  the  attention. 
Yet  primary  attention  is  to  be  understood  as  mental  activity  supporting  and 
enhancing  the  effect  of  stimuli  already  acting  on  the  mind.  Attention  is 
thus  a  word  which  we  might  substitute  lot  psychical  energy,  rising  and  falling 
in  response  to  stimuli,  and  so  reacting  to  vary  the  extent  and  cleamees  of 
the  field  of  consciousness.  Still  another  psychologist  (Horwicz)  would  use 
the  word  attention  for  all  the  different  activities  of  mind  considered  as  dif- 
ferent in  respect  to  their  degree.  In  general,  then,  attention  is  nothing  but 
that  receptivity  of  the  soul  {eiitjective  receptivity)  which  is  demanded  for  the 
perception  (the  conscious  recognition)  of  stimuli.  Attention,  says  another 
(Drbal),  is  "  the  direction  and  absorption  ( Veriirfung)  of  consciousness  into 
Bome  already  existing  or  expected  sensation  or  idea."  While,  finally,  one 
writer  (Dwelshauer)  would  have  us  consider  attention  as  the  exterior  side — 
visible,  in  some  sort,  to  ourselves^-of  that  process  through  which  we  pass 
in  the  clear  and  intelligent  perception  of  objects. 

{ 3.  We  may  make  our  conception  of  attention  clearer  by  considering 
that  experience  which  is  sometimes  described  as  "  coming  to  consciousness." 
What  it  is  to  ''  come  to  consciousness  **  from  total  unconsciousness  cannot, 
of  course,  be  conceived.  To  attempt  this  would  be  like  trying  to  describe 
the  passage  from  nothing  to  something  by  a  path  which,  from  its  very  nat- 
ure, can  never  be  known.  But  we  frequently  discover  a  process  of  enlarge- 
ment or  diminution — as  we  say,  with  a  natural  and  suggestive  application  of 
space- terms  to  mental  experience — in  our  mental  life.  Indeed,  it  is  just 
this  phase  of  our  mental  experience  which  has  already  been  described  in 
terms  of  the  difference — as  respects  richness  of  content,  intensity,  clearness 
of  discriminating  activity— of  our  different  fields  of  consciousness.  As  we 
'*  come  to  ourselves  ^*  out  of  drowsiness  or  a  fit  of  abstraction,  we  begin  more 
and  more  to  yield  or  to  enforce  (upon  ourselves)  attention.  That  complex 
change  in  the  relations  between  the  different  factors  and  phases  of  the  men- 
tal states  which  marks  this  process  of  coming  to  consciousness  is  evidently 
olosely  allied  to  the  increasing  amount  and  changing  distribution  of  atten- 
tion. In  somewhat  the  same  way  we  may  think  of  the  infant  as  "  coming 
to  '*  more  and  higher  degrees  of  conscious  life,  as  its  powers  of  voluntary  and 
involuntary  attention  are  developed. 

To  illustrate  the  nature  of  primary  attention  as  connected  with  the  rise 
and  fall  of  psychic  energy,  let  us  take  an  example.    You  sit,  half  dozing  and 
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half  dftj-dreaming,  bj  an  open  window  in  a  oily  street.  Yon  have  noai'lj 
**  lost  jonnelf "  completely.  The  noise  of  the  street — ^rattling  of  carts, 
flonnd  of  yoices,  tinkle  or  dang  of  car-bells — ^is  as  a  soft,  irregular  humming 
in  jour  ears.  Vague  and  confused  pictures  of  the  outside  world,  inter- 
rupted by  the  frequent  closing  of  the  eyelids,  come  and  go  upon  the  eyes. 
All  definite  feelings  are  merged  in  the  general  feeling  of  bodily  quiet  and 
comfori.  The  thoughts  and  mental  images  are  wandering  at  their  will.  But 
now  you,  as  slowly  as  it  is  possible,  we  will  suppose,  *'  come  to  yourself  *' 
again.  Gradually  the  particular  sounds  arising  in  your  euTironment  define 
thenoselyes— coming,  going,  returning,  with  now  some  and  now  others  more 
«learly  defined ;  the  same  thing  happens,  pari  passu  almost,  with  the  par- 
tioolar  sights.  The  general  feeling  of  bodily  quiet  and  comfort  g^ves  place 
to  more  dearly  discriminated  sensations  of  malaise,  due  to  the  uncomfort- 
able chair  you  have  occupied.  But,  above  all,  do  you  remember  what  you 
faaye  been  doing,  where  you  are,  and  what  you  ought  to  be  doing.  Your 
thoughts  clearly  define  themselves,  and  jou  resolve  that  they  shall  be  jet 
more  dearly  defined,  shall  be  kept  in  that  condition.  You  have  your  will 
over  the  mental  images  which  have  been  having  their  will.  You  are  now 
'' fully  yourself  **  again. 

If,  then,  we  consider  the  description  of  those  changes  which  the  succes- 
sive fields  of  consciousness  go  through  in  the  process  of  coming  to  a  fuller 
consciousness,  we  find  that  it  essentiallj  corresponds  throughout  to  the  de- 
aexiption  alreadj  g^ven,  of  the  changes  produced  bj  increasing  exercise  of 
the  power  of  attention.  The  conclusion  is  then  warranted,  in  a  preliminarj 
waj,  that  primary  attention  is  a  form  of  psychical  energy  which  necessarily 
enters  into  the  extermination  of  the  character  of  every  field  of  consciousness.  In 
other  words,  primary  attention  is  a  most  general  form  of  all  mental  life. 

The  Physiological  Conditions  of  Attention  are,  in  their  most 
general  form,  essentially  the  same  as  the  physiological  conditions 
of  all  conscious  mental  function.    These  are  the  integrity  of  the 
nervous  substance ;  the  supply  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  prop- 
erly aerated  blood ;  the  molecular  activity  of  the  so-called  **  psy- 
chic" nerve-cells  and  nerve-fibers,  with  the  resulting  conversion 
of  stored  into  kinetic  energy  and  the  fall  of  tissue  from  a  condi- 
tion of  highly  complex  chemical  constitution  and  more  unstable 
equilibrium  to  a  condition  of  less  complex  constitution  and 
more  stable  equilibrium.    This  general  identifying  of  the  physi- 
ological  conditions  of  primary  attention  with  those  of  all  con- 
scious mental  life  is  another  argument  for  considering  attention 
V  a  most  general  form  of  that  life.    In  the  same  direction  points 
the  correspondence  between  those  changes  in  the  character  of 
attention  which  we  observe  in  sleep  fmd  those  physiological 
changes  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  belong  to  sleep.    In 
dreams  the  wandering,  unpurposeful  character  of  attention,  and 
the  consequent  low  condition  of  discriminating  intelligence, 
feeling,  and  choice,  are  characteristic  of  the  stream  of  conscious- 
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ness.  And  as  this  lowering  of  attentive  faculty  increases^  the 
energy  displayed  may  dip  below  the  "'threshold  of  conscious- 
ness ; "  in  sleep  we  sink  into  the  unconscious,  and  so  cease  to 
attend  to  aught  in  our  world  of  psychical  activity.  But  the  phys- 
iological  changes  which  condition  the  characteristic  changes  in 
the  attention  during  dreams  are  aU  in  tiie  direction  in  which 
a  still  further  movement  (as  the  so-called  curve  of  sleep  rises 
higher)  brings  us  to  unconscious  and  dreamless  sleep. 

The  more  particular  physiological  conditions  of  attention  are 
the  concentration  of  arterial  circulation,  and  of  the  connected 
molecular  activity  of  the  "psychic"  nerve-cells  and  nerve-fibers, 
within  some  of  the  cerebral  areas,  and  the  relative  withdrawal  of 
such  circulation  and  nerve-activity  from  other  cerebral  areas. 
They  consist  also  in  the  concentrated  expenditure  of  nervous 
energy  in  certain  forms  of  nervous  processes  to  the  relative  with- 
drawal of  energy  from  other  forms.  In  other  words,  just  as  con* 
scions  attention,  in  its  most  primary  form,  appears  as  2^  focusing 
of  psychical  energy  upon  some  phases,  or  factors,  or  objects,  of 
consciousness,  and  the  relative  withdrawal  of  such  energy  from 
other  phases,  factors,  objects  :  so  do  the  physiological  conditions 
of  all  attention  seem  to  involve  iiie  fociising  of  physiological  func- 
tion in  some  of  the  cerebral  areas,  or  forms  of  nerve-energy,  and 
the  withdrawal  of  such  function  from  other  areas  of  the  brain  or 
forms  of  its  energy.  Thus  both  that  restriction,  and  that  inten- 
sifying in  a  particular  direction  of  our  conscious  life,  which  all 
attention  implies,  have  their  correlatives  in  the  particular  physio- 
logical conditions  of  attention.* 

Increase  in  the  intensity  of  attention  (the  amount  of  **  paying 
attention,"  so-called)  has  for  its  physiological  condition  the 
increased  expenditure  of  nerve-energy.  While  this  is  emphati- 
cally true  of  voluntary  attention  when  directed  with  continuous 
effort  upon  difficult  and  disagreeable  tasks  and  objects,  it  is  also 
true  of  all  attention,  even  the  most  primary.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  distribution  of  discriminating  attention  over  a  larger  num- 
ber of  objects,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  has  its  physiological 
conditions  in  the  spreading  of  physiological  function  from  some 
so-called  "  center  "  of  the  brain  to  another — ^thus  involving,  in  a 
milder  way,  a  larger  amount  of  the  connected  areas  of  the  brain. 

Another  condition  of  attention  is  to  be  found  in  the  connec- 
tion between  this  form  of  psychical  activity  and  the  activity  of 
the  striated  muscular  system.  This  connection  has  led  one  en- 
thusiastic writer '  to  affirm  that  "  all  study  of  psychology  ought 

1  Comp.  Dr.  Cappie :  PliyBloloKy  of  Attentton.  etc.  reprinted  from  Brain,  zzxtr. 
*  See  DwelBtaaner :  PBTChoUMde  de  I'Apperception,  p.  IIS,  wliere  tbia  dictum  ia  quoted  with 
ApproraL 
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to  begin  with  mnsoolar  physiology."  From  the  point  of  view 
of  conscious  ezperienoCy  we  find  that  we  cannot  voluntarily  attend 
without  feeling  that  we  are  accomplishing  something  by  our  atten- 
tion. The  feeling  of  holding  our  organs  steady  seems  to  form 
no  unimportant  part  of  the  support  which  the  mind  receives  in 
its  effort  to  give  fixed  attention.  Now,  it  is  by  fixation  of  atten- 
tion that  the  striated  muscle  connected  with  the  organs  both  of 
sense  and  of  motion  is  put  into  this  condition  of  physiological 
tension.  It  is  the  return  feeling  of  this  tension  which  defines 
still  further  the  character,  and  serves  as  the  continuous  support, 
of  our  act  of  attention.  All  this  involves  the  connection  of  the 
striated  muscles  with  the  cerebral  organs  and  with  that  modifi- 
cation of  consciousness  which  we  call  "  attention." 

{  4.  The  effect  of  impaired  integrity  of  the  nerveHsenters,  or  of  abnormal 
conditions  of  blood-supply,  upon  attention  is  apparent  in  many  cases  of  men- 
tal alienation  as  weU  as  in  certain  experiences  common  to  all.  Among  the 
farmer  are  those  diseased  conditions  where  some  particular  field  of  con- 
sciousness becomes  relatively  stable  or  fixed  to  an  abnormal  degree.  One 
idea,  one  feeling,  one  fancy— as  we,  with  an  excusable  exaggeration,  declare 
— becomes  almost  the  sole  object  of  attention  by  the  mind.  This  abnormal 
ccmdition  has  been  called  "  hypertrophy  of  attention.*^  In  other  cases  the 
abnormal  condition  consists  in  a  hurge  or  almost  complete  impotency  to 
attend  fixedly  to  anything.  Here,  if  the  general  psychic  energy  of  the  sub- 
ject is  g^reat,  "  the  current  of  ideas  is  so  rapid  and  exuberant,  that  the  mind 
becomes  a  prey  to  unbridled  automatism."  *  But  if  there  1b  comparatively 
alow  degree  of  psychic  energy,  the  current  of  ideas  may  not  be  rapid  and  ex- 
uberant, but  the  sufferer  is  still  unable  to  control  the  mental  train.  It  exists 
ind  attends  to  itself  for  him ;  he  cannot  attend  to  i^,  or  to  any  particular 
pirt  of  it 

The  action  of  disease,  fatigue,  drugs,  social  environment,  and  climatic 
ftViyigi^^  to  excite  or  depress  the  attentive,  discriminating  consciousness — 
iod  this  in  ways  resembling  those  with  which  the  maniac  and  the  idiot  are 
liBioted — is  too  well  known  to  need  further  elucidation. 

It  may  also  be  noted,  in  this  connection,  that  animals  who  have  lost 
important  parts  of  the  substance  of  the  brain,  or  have  this  substance  other- 
vise  impaired,  show  the  effects  in  changes  of  the  power  of  attention.  The 
"flool-blindness"  and  ''soul-deafness"  exhibited  by  the  dog  that  has  had 
eomparatiyely  small  areas  of  his  cerebral  substance  extirpated  is  partly  due 
to  loM  of  power  to  attend ; '  and  so  is  the  large  impairment  of  memory  and 
intelligence  which  the  removal  of  considerable  portions  of  the  brain  pro- 
duces. Nothing  is  more  distinctive  of  idiocy,  or  of  that  <*  loss  of  mind  "  in 
vhich  general  paralysis  culminates,  than  the  connected  impotency  of  atten- 
tion. 

{  5.  Attention  implies  work  being  done  in  the  brain  ;  it  is  itself  the  indis- 
peiMble  prerequisite  and  accompaniment  of  all  mental  work.    This  the 

1  See  on  this  sabjeci,  Ribot :  Pnyohology  of  Attention,  p.  TB  f . 
s  See  the  antlMc'B  Elements  of  Physiological  Peychology,  p.  909  f . 
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physiology  of  nervoiiB  fnnotion  makes  apparent.  The  waste  of  brmin-tiasae 
has  been  found  by  Byasson  and  others  to  correspond,  at  least  in  a  general 
way,  to  the  amount  of  work  aooomplished  with  stress  of  attention.  For  this 
reason  the  physician  bids  his  patient,  whose  brain  is  *'  tired  **  or  "  worn 
out,'*  cease  to  attend  to  business,  not  to  try  to  think,  not  to  mind  his  pain- 
ful emotions  and  feelings,  eta 

The  same  truth  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  established  relations  be- 
tween attention  and  reaotion-time.  Insufficient,  irregular,  and  too  prolonged 
attention,  all  lengthen  reaction-time ;  active,  steady  attention,  not  pro- 
longed so  as  to  produce  inattention  through  weariness,  shortens  reaction-time. 
If  the  reacting  agent  is  taken  *'  off  guard,"  as  it  were — that  is,  unattentive — 
he  reacts  much  more  slowly  and  inaccurately.  But  in  all  activity  of  the 
brain,  time  and  amount  of  work  done  are  related  in  an  intimate  way.  Ex- 
pectation and  attention  already  focused  result  in  getting  part  of  the  work 
necessary  for  dear  recognition  of  an  object  accomplished  before  the  object 
appears ;  but  if  attention  has  been  overstrained,  through  too  long  expecta- 
tion, the  work  is  lost,  and  the  brain  is  left  out  of  condition  for  more  work. 
Thus  Wundt  found  that  when  one  is  warned  by  a  sig^ial  to  expect,  after 
a  convenient  interval,  the  sound  made  by  a  falling  ball,  the  time  neoessaiy 
to  discern  this  sound  (as  compared  with  the  time  necessary  without  any  sig- 
nal) is  reduced  from  253  cr  to  76  cr  when  the  ball  falls  25  ctm.,  and  from 
266  a  to  175  a  when  the  ball  foils  5  ctm.  Another  experimenter  (Beaunis) 
found  that  reaction  to  the  latter  of  two  visual  impressions,  where  the  former 
serves  as  a  signal,  varies  in  time  according  to  the  interval  between  the  two 
impressions.  Thus,  as  the  time  of  expectation  increased  from  SOO  <r  to  500  a- 
or  600  o-,  the  time  of  reaction  increased  from  155  o-  to  205  a ;  but  as  the  time 
of  expectation  increased  above  600  o-  up  to  4,000  cr,  the  time  of  reaction  di- 
minished to  143  o-. 

More  recent  researches,  while  they  have  modified  these  figures  and 
shown  the  great  variety  of  influences  connected  with  variations  in  attention, 
have  confirmed  the  general  principle. 

In  proloTiged  and  concentrated  voluntary  attention^  directed  to  the  deu  dis- 
crimination of  objects,  a  large  amount  of  work  is  being  done  in  the  oertbral 
hemitpheree.  The  subject  who  is  reacting  under  these  conditions  often, 
though  sitting  quiet,  sweats  profusely.  The  results  of  such  attention  in  ex- 
haustion, both  of  brain  and  of  end-organs  of  sense  and  motion,  is  too  well 
known  to  need  more  than  a  mention  here.  But  it  is  in  such  states  that  the 
entire  field  of  consciousness  is  heightened,  as  it  were.  Psychic  energy  in  all 
the  directions  of  intellection,  feelings  of  strain  and  effort,  and  active  oona- 
tioD,  is  then  at  a  maximum.  This  maximum  of  psychic  energy,  with  its 
characteristic  increase  of  attention,  is  conditioned  upon  a  maximum  of  work 
being  done  within  the  psychical  basis  of  our  mental  life.  Such  expenditure 
demands  the  repair  which  deep,  and  if  possible,  unconscious  sleep  alone  can 
bring ;  in  such  sleep  there  is  no  attention  and  nothing  to  attend  to. 

{  6.  The  connection  of  attention  with  the  condition  of  the  muscular  sys- 
tem is  illustrated  by  the  more  obvious  physical  changes  which  accompany 
attention.  Among  these  none  are  more  prominent  than  the  changes  in  res- 
piration. The  character  and  time-rate  of  our  breathing  vary  with  the  rise 
and  fall  and  changing  focus  of  attention.    Sighing,  for  example,  is  a  modi- 
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fication  of  respiration  common  to  attention  and  to  physical  or  moral  pain. 
In  heightened  attention  we  hold  the  breath ;  and  after  prolonged  attention, 
as  in  case  of  inattention,  one  is  Ukelj  to  yawn.  Unceasing  vaso-motor 
changes  accompany  changes  in  conscionsness  as  affected  through  attention. 
When  attention  ia  highly  concentrated,  the  heart  may  almost  stop  beating. 
Bibot,  in  treating  of  this  subject,  has  pertinently  referred  to  what  Male- 
branche  says  of  the  effect  wrought  upon  him  by  his  first  wrapt  attention  to 
Deecartes'  treatise  De  r Homme,  It  "  caused  such  a  violent  beating  of  the 
heart  that  from  hour  to  hour  he  was  compelled  to  lay  the  book  aside,  and 
break  off  its  perusal,  in  order  to  breathe  freely." 

In  view  of  such  considerations  as  the  foregoing,  the  claim  has  been  made 
that  erery  volition,  whether  impulsive  or  inhibitory,  whether  voluntary  or 
involnntaiy, '  *  acts  only  upon  muscles  and  through  muscles.**  ^  The  truthful- 
ncH  of  this  statement  dei>ends  upon  how  we  understand  it.  If  it  be  pressed 
10  as  to  mean  that  attention  is  only  the  psychical  equivalent  of  muscular 
•tiain,  the  passive  resultant  of  the  sensations  which  vary  in  intensity  as 
the  action  of  the  muscle  rises  and  falls,  the  statement  may  well  be  denied. 
But  if  it  means  that  in  every  act  or  state  of  attention,  of  whatever  kind 
and  in  whatever  degree,  motor  elements  connected  with  the  changes  in  the 
nraacolar  fiber  pky  an  important  part,  then  there  is  little  doubt  of  its 
trathfolness. 

The  considerations  already  advanced  are  closely  connected 
with  two  important  topics :  these  are  the  Variations  of  Attention 
and  the  Distribution  of  Attention.  Ordinary  observation  shows 
ihat  we  do  not  easily  and  naturally  attend  to  any  object  in  the  field 
of  oonsGiousnesSy  or  to  any  phase  of  our  own  mental  life,  with 
a  long-continued  and  perfectly  uniform  strain  of  attention.  In- 
deed, we  cannot,  by  the  highest  and  most  strenuous  exercise  of 
will,  bring  about  such  an  activity  of  attention.  Just  as  the  en- 
tile gross  amount  of  our  psychic  energy  may  be  said  constantly 
to  be  rising  or  falling,  so  the  amount  of  this  energy  bestowed 
upon  any  one  element  or  group  of  elements  or  objects  under- 
goes processes  of  diminution  and  increase.  This  variable  char- 
Oder  marks  all  kinds  and  degrees  of  attention — slight  attention 
and  strict  attention,  forced  or  spontaneous,  voluntary  or  invol- 
notary  attention^  and  attention  focused  upon  objects  of  percep- 
tion as  well  as  upon  states  of  our  own  feeling  or  ideation. 
Neither  the  attention  "  wrung "  from  us  by  the  toothache  nor 
that  **  solicited "  by  our  interest  in  the  object  we  are  viewing 
under  the  microscope  escapes  this  movement.  For  certain 
small  fractions  of  a  minute  we  almost  or  quite  forget  the  torture ; 
and  we  not  infrequently  have  to  call  back  our  wandering  mind 
and  renew  attention  to  some  particular  part  of  the  microscopic 
field.    In  all  voluntary  and  highly  attentive  perception  the  same 

>  BflMt :  Pfjdiology  of  Attention,  p.  8L 
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thing  is  to  be  noted.  Errors  in  astronomical  observations,  for  ex- 
ample,  are  cansed  by  oscillations  of  attention,  which  even  the 
trained  observer  cannot  wholly  prevent.  When  we  confess  to 
the  weakness  of  being  unable  long  to  follow  any  line  of  thought, 
we  are  confessing,  at  worst,  only  to  a  somewhat  greater  degree 
of  that  weakness  which  all  mental  life  inevitably  feels.  It  has 
been  experimentally  shown/  indeed,  that  attention  cannot  be  so 
steadily  held  to  its  work  of  perception  as  to  feel  the  changes 
produced  by  reg^arly  increasing  or  diminiflhing  pressure  upon 
the  tips  of  the  fingers  as  a  perfectly  continuous  augmentation  or 
decrease. 

Closely  connected  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  psychic  energy  in 
all  attention  is  the  distribtUion  of  attention.  In  all  degrees  and 
kinds  of  attention  there  is  more  ''  given "  to  some  objects  or 
phases  of  the  field  of  consciousness,  and  less  to  other  objects  or 
phases  of  the  same  field.  At  any  given  instant  in  the  mental 
life,  and  with  respect  to  every  particular  complex  mental  state, 
we  may  say  that  attention  is  "withdrawn  "  from  some  things  and 
''concentrated"  upon  others.  If  the  so-called  withdrawal  is 
complete,  then  the  objects  from  which  the  attention  is  with- 
drawn drop  out  of  the  complex  mental  state.  To  sink  "  below 
the  threshold  "  of  consciousness,  and  no  longer  to  ''  get  any  at- 
tention" whatever,  amounts  to  one  and  the  same  thing:  so 
intimately  connected  is  primary  attention  with  all  states  of  con- 
sciousness. On  the  other  hand,  an  absolutely  complete  concen- 
tration or  absorption  of  attention  in  any  one  thing  is  equivalent 
to  the  cessation  of  discriminating  consciousness.  Besides  those 
objects  in  the  field  of  consciousness  on  which  attention  is  con- 
centrated, others  must  be  said  to  have  at  least  a  minimum  of 
vagrant  and  vague  attention  attracted  to  them.  Moreover,  as 
the  stream  of  conscious  life  flows  on,  attention  constantly  be- 
comes redistributed.  This  follows  necessarily  from  the  almost 
ceaseless  changes  which  go  on  in  the  entire  amount  of  psychic 
energy  to  be  distributed,  and  also  from  the  augmentation  and 
decrease  of  the  particular  amounts  of  such  energy  belonging  to 
the  different  factors  and  objects  of  every  part  of  the  stream. 
Distribution  of  attention  is  ceaseless  redistribution,  and  redis- 
tribution of  attention  is  equivalent  to  the  "  ref ocusing "  of 
attention. 

While  all  kinds  and  degrees  of  attention  and  all  states  of 
consciousness  considered  as  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  at- 
tion  conform  to  these  general  principles,  a  marked  difference 

>  By  Preddent  O.  Stanl^r  Hall  and  Dr.  Motora.  Comp.  Am.  Journal  of  Pfqrcliologj.  1887. 
Nal. 
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exists  between  volimtary  and  inyolontaiy  attention,  as  respects 
both  the  variable  amount  of  attentiop  and  its  distribution.  This 
undoubted  difference  in  our  conscious  experience  is  expressed 
and  consecrated  by  all  the  language  customarily  employed. 
An  act  of  will  fixating  the  attention  with  a  definite  purpose  in 
view,  within  limits  which  vary  for  different  indiyiduals,  circum- 
stances, and  kinds  of  conscious  states,  influences  both  the 
rhythm  and  the  distribution  of  attention.  This  fact  may  be  stated 
in  a  popular  way  by  saying:  I  can  "fix"  my  attention  on  this 
thing,  can  "  check  "  or  ''  inhibit "  it  from  dropping  off,  at  least  a 
little  longer  than  it  otherwise  would ;  or  I  can  ''  decide "  that 
this  thing  rather  than  that  shall  have  the  larger  share  of  my  at< 
tention,  at  this  time — ifltoiU,  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  know 
that  the  vacillation  of  attention  is,  outside  these  very  narrow 
limits,  quite  beyond  my  control ;  and  that  very  many  of  my  ex- 
periences solicit,  demand,  require,  the  larger  share  of  my  atten- 
tion, whether  I  will  it  so  or  not.  Such  distinctions  confirm  our 
preliminary  view,  that,  whereas  volurUary  cUterUion  is  of  the  nature 
of  a  developed  and  trained  faculty ,  primary  attention  is  a  necessary 
accompanimeni  of  every  trvly  psychic  fact. 

i  7.  The  TBriations  of  attention  haye  been  the  subject  of  much  experi- 
mental InTestigation  as  well  as  specolatiye  dlBcossion.  The  attempt  has 
been  made  to  establish,  experimentally,  a  definite  periodic  variation  or  rhythm 
for  the  different  forms  of  sensation ;  but  the  inyestigations  haye  thns  far 
resulted  in  increased  doubt  and  discussion  oyer  various  important  points. 
Among  these  are  the  following :  Is  there  a  special  organ  or  part  of  the  brain 
ooncemed  in  "  apperception"  (or  clearly  recognitive  perception)  ?  Is  a  so- 
caUed  "  act  of  wiU"  anything  more  than  a  "peculiar  complex"  or  "  definite 
grouping**  of  sensations?  Has  the  '' feeling  of  effort,*'  periodically  evoked 
in  connection  with  the  varying  degrees  of  attention,  a  central  (t.0.,  within 
the  brain)  or  a  peripheral  (t.e.,  in  the  contracting  and  relaxing  muscle- 
fiber)  origin? 

The  riM  and /aB  0/ aiterUion  in  connection  with  the  varying  intensity  of 
sensation,  or  varying  extension  of  objects  in  the  field  of  consciousness,  may 
be  illustrated  by  many  forms  of  experiment.  When  we  are  attending  to  any 
sensation  which  is  periodicaUy  repeated,  and  very  weak  (or  near  the  **  thresh- 
old of  consciousness  *'),  fluctuations  in  the  intensity  of  the  sensation  con- 
stantly occur.  Indeed,  an  objectively  constant  weak  stimulus  may  be  so 
ganged  (for  example,  by  holding  a  ticking  watch  at  the  right  distance  from 
the  ear)  as  to  come  and  go  in  consciousness  (that  is,  at  a  certain  distance,  no 
matter  how  steadily  we  try  to  attend,  some  ticks  of  the  watch  will  not  be 
heard).  Helmholtz  showed  that  a  black  radius  on  a  white  disk  can  be  made 
to  lengthen  and  shorten  alternately  by  fixating  it  with  a  steady  attempt  at 
uniform  attention.  A  revolving  gray  disk,  looked  at  in  this  way,  undergoes 
rhythmical  changes  in  its  apparent  brightness.  These  vacillations,  as  we 
have  already  said,  were  thought  to  have  a  different  period  for  the  different 
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sensatioiiB.  Thus  Lange '  gaye  the  period,  from  one  optical  TnaTimnm  of  sen* 
sation  to  the  next,  at  3  to  3.4  see. ;  but  the  oorresponding  period  for  acoostio 
sensationB  at  not  less  than  3.5  to  4.0  sec.  He  also  considered  that  the  two 
periods  could  not  be  made  to  correspond  exactly.  The  periods  of  oscillation 
for  memory-images  he  fixed  as  follows :  for  acoustic  sensations,  8.7  to  2.S 
sec. ;  for  optic,  3.1  to  2.6  sec. ;  for  electrical  touch,  2.1  sec. 

Ebbinghaus,  while  experimenting  to  determine  the  laws  of  the  simplest 
and  most  nearly  primary  forms  of  memory,  came  upon  a  similar  remarkable 
rhythm  in  attention.  He  experimented  to  determine  how  many  "  non-sense 
syllables  "  could  be  learned  and  remembered,  in  series,  under  diflferent  con- 
ditions of  learning  and  remembering.  But  he  discoyered  that  both  learning 
and  remembering  seemed  to  show  a  kind  of  periodic  oscillation  of  the  mental 
susceptibility  to  attend,  in  which  the  increasing  fatigue  **  yaried  about  a 
gradually  shifting  middle  position."  Thus,  in  eighty-four  experiments  with 
six  sixteen-syllable  series,  the  mean  time  required  for  learning  was  as  fol- 
lows :  for  the  first,  191  sec. ;  for  the  second,  224  sec.  ;  for  the  third,  2M 
sea  ;  for  the  fourth,  218  sec. ;  for  the  fifths  210  sec. ;  for  the  sixth,  218  8e& 

{8.  The  determination  of  the  rhythm  of  attention,  experimentally,  is 
closely  connected  with  the  experimental  study  of  the  disiribuHon  of  attm^ 
Hon.  In  the  periodic  swing  of  attentiye  apperception,  where  the  objects  are 
at  all  complex,  what  happens  between  two  maxima  of  attention  is  not  a  total 
loss  of  consciousness ;  it  is  not  merely  a  diminution  of  the  gross  amount^  mm 
it  were,  of  psychic  energy.  It  is  also— and  frequently  it  is  rather^— a  tem- 
porary wandering  of  the  attention  to  some  other  object  or  ftetor  in  the  field 
of  consciousness.  When,  for  example,  the  ticks  of  the  watch  drop  out  of 
consciousness,  I  cannot  listen  to  them  with  a  steady  strain  of  attention,  for 
my  attention  is  "wandering"  to  some  other  sounder  to  some  different  kind  of 
sensation  in  the  total  field  of  consciousness.  The  way  in  which  the  hypnotic 
subject  passes  into  the  hypnotic  condition,  by  means  of  fixation  of  attention, 
is  worthy  of  study  at  this  point.  The  relief  from  the  steady  strain  of  atten- 
tion to  the  bright  light  at  which  he  is  gazing  may  come  either  by  wandering 
of  mind  to  something  else— other  object  fixated  for  a  moment,  or  idea  aris- 
ing in  the  mind^-or  by  sinking  into  unconsciousness  through  somnolence 
followed  by  deep  sleep. 

Experiments  abundantly  confirm,  what  common  experience  suggests : 
namely,  the  arising  of  any  new  factor  or  obfect  in  the  fidd  of  oomciouaneMs  takm 
place  only  in  connection  vfith  the  redisiribuiion  of  attention.  The  phenomena 
of  *'  distracted"  attention  are  in  ix>int  here.  In  fact,  distraction  of  attention, 
if  the  aggregate  of  psychic  energy  be  not  increased,  necessarily  follows  upon 
the  introduction  of  any  such  new  foctor  or  object.    Let  us  suppose  the  fol- 

>  Phlloaoph.  stud..  It.,  Heft,  8  and  7.  UrbaDtachitsch  had  already  aimed  to  allow  that  theae 
oedllatioDa  ooald  not  be  doe  to  yarfatlons  f n  the  obj^ctlye  stimnlaa.  In  the  caae  of  aoooatte  aenaa- 
dona  (the  ticking  watoh),  he  attrfbnted  it  to  exhanstion  of  the  aoooatlc  nerve.  But  Lange  main- 
tained, with  exoeUent  ahow  of  xeaaona,  that  the  oeeinationa  have  a  central  origin.  Mnnetarberg, 
hoirever,  haa  Tlgoroasly  attacked  Lange's  explanations  (in  his  Beitrftge,  etc.  1889.  Heft  9).  He  ex- 
perimented by  fixing  the  eyes  on  the  Une  of  demarlcation  of  a  disk,  9  meters  distant,  and  recording 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  sensation  by  movementa  of  the  finger.  Finding  tliat  rapid  breathing  dlndn- 
iahed  the  interval  (from  6.9  sec  to  6.1  sec),  and  slow  breatliing  increased  it  (np  to  8JS  aec>— and  od 
other  gronndfr— h^  concluded  that  the  oscillations  originate  in  mnacnlar  fatigne.  While  we  think 
Lange^s  peculiar  theory  of  the  ehanuster  of  the  alleged  central  process  extremely  doubtfii].  Us  gen- 
eral conclnaions  on  thia  point  aeem  nnahaken. 
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lowing  series  of  experiments  instituted  to  test  the  '*  disturbance  (or  changed 
disiribufcion)  of  attention."  First,  we  haye  a  series  of  simple  muscular  reac* 
tions  in  response  to  a  stimulus  of  light ;  second,  the  same  reactions  are  taken 
while  a  weak  reflected  light  flickers  across  the  field  occupied  by  the  light 
to  the  stimulus  of  which  the  reaction  is  to  take  place ;  third,  the  attention  is 
still  further  disturbed  by  the  image  of  a  reyolring  card.  The  average  times 
of  reaction  for  the  three  series  were  found  to  result  as  follows :  for  the  first 
series,  140  a ;  for  the  second,  148  o- ;  for  the  third,  139  a-.  Here  we  apparently 
find  that,  while  the  reacting  agent  was  able  to  attend  to  the  light  so  as  not  to 
be  observably  disturbed  by  so  monotonous  an  object  as  a  revolving  card,  he 
could  not  do  this  for  anything  so  distracting  as  a  flickering  light.  Experi- 
ments with  other  more  decided  disturbances  of  attention  showed  the  reac- 
tion-time prolonged  from  148  a-  to  171  cr.* 

Binet'  attempted  to  solve  experimentally  this  problem  :  If  a  normal  per- 
son is  compelled  to  press  a  tube  a  certain  number  of  times,  once  in  so  often,, 
with  a  given  uniform  pressure,  and  at  the  same  time  conduct  some  compli- 
cated mental  operation,  like  doing  a  sum,  reading  aloud,  etc.,  what  will 
happen  ?  What  did  happen  in  the  case  of  his  experience  may  be  summed 
up  under  these  four  heads :  (1)  irreg^ularity  of  interval  in  the  exertion  of  the 
pressnree  upon  the  tube ;  (2)  diminution  or  slower  rise  of  the  curve  of  pres- 
sure ;  (8)  incoordination  of  movement ;  (4)  dropping  of  some  of  the  volitional 
acts  out  of  clear  consciousness.  It  thus  appears  that  the  changed  distribu- 
tion of  attention  (distraction  in  some  directions  and  concentration  in  others) 
exercises  a  dynamical  modifying  influence  upon  all  the  sensory-motor  life. 

Another  interesting  discovery,  made  while  experimenting  in  reaction- 
time,  would  seem  to  throw  more  light  upon  this  subject  Some  years  ago  it 
was  pointed  out '  that  two  normal  methods  of  reacting  may  be  detected,  in 
one  of  which  the  subject  of  experiment  concentrates  his  attention  on  the 
•ensation  and  avoids  every  tendency  to  get  the  motion  ready  ;  in  the  other, 
attention  is  concentrated  uix>n  the  motion  to  be  performed.  These  are 
called  "  sensory  **  and  *'  motor  '*  (or  "  sensorial "  and  *'  muscular  " )  reactions, 
respectively.  The  time  of  the  former  was  at  first  thought  to  be  uniformly 
longer  than  that  of  the  latter,  in  the  proportion  of  about  223-230  a  to  123- 
137  <r.  It  has  since  been  shown*  that  this  distinction  applies  only  to  very 
simple  reactions,  where  little  activity  of  attention  is  necessary  to  discrimi- 
nate  the  character  of  the  sensation  to  which  the  reaction  is  to  be  given. 
Even  under  these  conditions  the  difi^erence  in  time  between  the  two  kinds  of 
leaotion  is  not  stable. 

>  See  ait.  od  Dirtarbmce  of  the  Attention  daring  Simple  Mental  Prooeseea,  by  B.  J.  Swift  r 
Am.  Journal  of  FkTcholocr.  Oct,  18M.  Kxperimente  hi  the  Yale  peycholcglcallaboratory,  by  Dr. 
BHm  (Tale  ''Stodlee  "  lor  18BS-8).  show  that  the  Inflnenoe  of  numy  ench  distractfaig  eensatlons  can» 
by  practlee  or  expreeaTotttlan.  often  be  rendered  epeedflymiappreclable.  They  alio  Ulnstrate  the 
iiportant  cenenl  troth  that  the  caoeea  of  Tariation  In  attention  are  exceedingly  manifold.  And, 
In  geneml,  the  moat  recent  caiefnl  experlmenta  by  Beeer.  Cattell.  Moeso.  Lombard.  Pace,  and 
many  otten.  prove  that  we  can  acaroely  apeak  of  the  «•  periodicity."  or  " rhythm**  of  attention, 
meaning  by  this  that  the  timea  of  snoceeti^e  riatngs  and  fallinge  are  regolar  and  can  be  definitely 
fixed  for  particnlar  eenaatlona,  circnmstancee,  etc. 

*  Art.  CoDcnrrenoe  dee  £tita  peychologiquea :  Ber.  Philoeoph..  Feb..  1890. 

>  By  Lange :  Philoeoph.  Stod.,  It..  Heft  4.  p.  4T9  f . 

*  By  OOts  ICartfiM  :  Ueber  die  Moacolire  Reaction  nnd  die  Anfmerkaamkeit— Pbiloaoph.  Stod.^ 

il.BeftlL 
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The  same  problems  haye  also  been  experimentally  approached  by  re- 
searches into  the  variations  of  attention  connected  with  accommodation  of 
the  eye/  and  the  effects  of  fatigne  npon  the  contraction  of  theyolnntaiy 
mnscles.'  Both  classes  of  researches  seem  to  show  that,  while  something 
like  a  rhythmic  change  of  psychic  energy  necessarily  takes  place,  its  perio- 
dicity is  so  inconstant  as  to  make  it  attributable  to  no  **"  functional  rhythm 
natural  to  the  external  mechanism'*  simply;  the  rather  do  variations  of 
attention,  as  the  equivalent  of  the  rise  and  fsJl  and  redistribution  of  psychic 
energy,  express  a  vast  variety  of  causes  having,  in  part,  their  seat  in  the 
very  centers  of  psycho-physical  life. 

In  genera],  then,  experiment  confirms  the  view  that  the  focusing  of  aUen- 
Hon  and  its  consequent  redistHbution  changes  the  relations  between  the  amounts 
of  psychic  energy  spent  in  feeling^  discrimination,  and  conation, 

2  9.  It  is  now  clear  in  what  meaning  of  the  words  we  may  insist  upon  the 
selective  character  of  aU,  even  the  most  primary,  attention.  If  by  the  word 
<*  selective  "  be  meant  to  affirm  that  distinct  and  purposeful  volition  cbaiao- 
terizes  all  attention,  or  that  such  volition  can  wholly  overcome  theforoed  and 
mechanical  character  of  the  combinations  of  factors  and  objects  which  take 
place  in  the  field  of  consciousness,  we  certainly  cannot  use  the  word  ' '  se- 
lective "  of  aU  our  acts  of  attention.  But  it  is  of  the  very  nature  of  all  atten- 
tion to  be  **  selective,"  in  that  differences  exist  among  the  different  factors 
and  objects  in  every  field  of  consciousness,  which  differences  grow  out  of 
that  selecting  and  rejecting  process,  in  which  the  distribution  of  'pejdhio 
energy  consists.  Some  of  these  factors  and  objects  always  get  selectedf  and 
some  of  them  accordingly  ^e^  left,  in  the  change  which  the  focuses  of  concen« 
trated  attention  undergo.  And  all  this  is  not,  as  yet,  the  result  of  a  special 
faculty.    It  is  rather  of  the  very  essence  of  psychical  life. 

The  Belation  of  Attention  to  the  various  primary  Forms  of 
Mental  Life  may  now  be  considered  anew  in  the  light  of  our  con- 
scious experience.  We  have  seen  that  the  distribution  of  atten- 
tion is  inseparably  connected  with  the  degree  in  whic^  each  of 
these  primary  forms  manifests  itself  in  every  state  of  conscious- 
ness. According  as  intellection,  feeling,  or  conation  is  empha- 
sized in  each  state,  and  so  the  complexion  of  the  entire  state 
influenced  or  determined,  the  distribution  of  attention  takes 
place.  But,  conversely,  as  the  distribution  of  attention  takes 
place,  so  the  different  phases  and  objects  belonging  to  the  one 
mental  state  get  emphasized,  and  the  complexion  of  the  entire 
field  of  consciousness  is  influenced  or  determined  accordingly. 
Putting  both  these  propositions  together  (and,  indeed,  the  two 
only  serve  to  approach  the  same  truth  from  different  sides),  we 
may  reaffirm  the  conclusion  already  virtually  reached  :  Primary 
oMention,  essmtiaUy  considered,  is  the  variovsly  rdaied  degrees  of 

*  B.  Pace  :  Zor  Frage  d.  Schwankimgeii  d.  Anfmerksamkeit,  etc  

*  Lombard :  BfEets  de  la  Fatigne,  etc— Archives  Italleimee  de  Bicdogle,  ZHL*  UL    Andcompw 
Journal  of  Fhyaiology.  ziiL,  1  and  %  1888. 
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psychic  energy  expended  upon  the  different  aspects,  elements,  and  ob^ 
jecis,  in  the  onefidd  of  cofisciotisness.    Now,  the  three  primary  as- 
pect of  all  mental  life  are   intellection,  feeling,  and  conation. 
All  elements  of  every  field  of  consciousness  come  under  one  of 
these  three  aspects ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  elements  of  intellec- 
tion, or  elements  of  feeling,  or  elements  of  conation.    All  objects 
known  in  any  field  of  consciousness  are  constituted  and  held  in 
consciousness  only  by  activity  of  the  mind  as  intellection,  feel- 
ing, and  will.    With  variations,  therefore,  in  these  three  neces- 
sarily connected  aspects  of  all  mental  life,  the  different  so-called 
kinds  of  attention  become  apparent.    With  the  development  of 
mind,  as  intellect,  feeling,  and  will,  the  higher  and  more  rational 
(the  intelligent  and  voluntary)  form  of  attention  is  made  possible. 
Intelligent  and  voluntary  attention  is  developed  mental  life,  on 
one  of  its  most  important  and  characteristic  sides  of  development. 
For  example,  it  is  customary  to  distinguish  spontaneous  at- 
tention from  voluntary  attention.^    And  spontaneous  attention 
may  be  described  as  either  "  impulsive  "  or  "  forced."    The  mean- 
ing of  these  terms,  considered  as  merely  descriptive  of  psychic 
facts,  is  perfectly  obvious.    In  spontaneous  attention  we  have 
little  or  no  consciousness  of  striving  or  choosing   to  attend. 
Such  attention  may  also  be  called  "  passive  "  attention,  in  order  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  more  "  active  "  or  markedly  conutive  kind 
of  attention.    If  our  feeling  is  that  of  being  attracted  or  drawn, 
without  overcoming  of  resistance  (and  especially  without  any- 
thing painful  in  the  sensation  or  thought  which  attracts  or  draws 
us),  the  attention  may  be  called  "  impulsive :  **  we  are  passive,  and 
yet  not  by  any  means  inattentive ;   we  smoothly  and  quietly 
"  yield  *'  attention.    But  if  the  feeling  which  accompanies  the 
change  in  the  focus  of  attention  is  one  of  being  compelled — and 
this  happens,  especially  when   we,  without  choice,  attend  to 
Tivid  disagreeable  sensations  or  ideas — we  may  speak  of  our- 
selves as  being  **  forced  "  to  attend. 

First,  now,  we  consider  the  Belation  of  primary  Intellection  or 
discriminating  consciousness,  to  Attention.  In  general,  atten- 
tion intensifies  and  clears  up  the  content  of  our  sensations,  ideas, 
and  feelings ;  and,  conversely,  the  more  intense  and  clearly  dis- 
criminated are  our  sensations,  ideas,  and  feelings,  the  more  do 
they  attract  or  compel  attention.  We  even  say  of  our  volitions 
And  choices  that  recognition  of  them,  and  thought  about  them, 
varies  directly  as  the  amount  of  attention  given  to  them. 

*  BOwt  alio  employs  the  terms  **  natural  ^  and  '*  artificial "  (The  Psychology  of  Attention,  chap. 
LmdIL).  The  latter  is  a  most  anfortnnate  term,  since  tt  implies  that  intelligent  Tolnntary  attention 
biot  MUrsi  tn  man. 
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i  10.  The  effect  of  directing  attention  upon  cor  sensations  and  feelingr 
is  popularly  known  and  embodied  in  ordinary  speech.  It  may  be  made- 
more  obvioos  by  a  great  variety  of  experiments.  At  any  time,  for  example, 
if  we  direct  attention  to  any  area  of  the  body,  a  considerable  number  of  sen- 
sations can  easily  be  raised  from  the  obscure  and  sub-conscious  place  which 
they  are  holding  in  the  general  mixture  of  so-called  ''  bodily  feeling  "  to  a> 
recognizable  intensity  and  content  The  call,  **  attend  to  "  the  sensations 
in  your  finger,  arm,  back,  etc.,  seldom  fails  to  create  sensations  that  may  be 
attended  to,  in  the  particular  areas  on  which  attention  is  focused.  This 
effect  of  attention  on  discrimination  of  sensation,  has  an  obvious  physio- 
logical basis.  The  vaso-motor  and  secretory  functions,  the  circulation  and 
the  metabolism,  of  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  body  are  profoundly  affected 
through  those  changes  in  the  central  organs  which  are  involved  in  the 
focusing  of  attention.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  functional  disturbances, 
simulating  disease,  and  even  organic  changes,  may  be  induced  by  too  much 
attention  to  the  bodily  sensations.  In  hypersesthetic  conditions  of  the  ner* 
vous  system  one  can,  by  an  act  of  either  voluntary  or  involuntaiy  attention, 
raise  all  manner  of  painful  sensations  above  the  "  threshold  of  conscious- 
ness.*' The  influence  of  '*  suggestion,**  whether  upon  those  in  the  hyp* 
notic  state  or  those  possessed  of  normal  consciousness,  is  connected  with 
this  power  of  attention  over  sensation  and  feeling.  It  is  customary  to  speak 
of  suggestions  as  the  influence  of  imagination.  But  aUerUion,  focused  in 
obedience  to  suggestion,  actually  creates  the  sensations.  A  trick  of  the  pi^- 
cho-physical  laboratory,  which  seldom  fails  to  operate,  consists  in  inducing 
the  subject  to  feel  the  warmth  of  a  wire  to  the  rise  of  temperature  in 
which  he  is  expectantly  attending,  when  no  objective  rise  of  temperatnre- 
actually  takes  place. 

The  influence  of  attention  upon  discrimination,  and  so  upon  the  intensitj 
and  content  of  sensation,  is  illustrated  by  many  of  the  ordinary  experiments 
in  reaction-time.  In  connection  with  the  law  of  habit  and  Uie  activity  of 
memoiy,  it  results  in  such  experiences  as  the  following :  Repeated  acts  of 
attention  directed  upon  the  same  sensory  objects  heighten  the  effects  of 
discrimination  in  enlarging  and  making  more  accurate  the  contents  of  the 
field  of  consciousness.  If  a  disk,  on  which  are  drawn  a  considerable  num* 
ber  of  differently  colored  spots  or  lines,  or  of  different  letters,  be  displayed 
for  a  brief  time,  by  fixed  attention  at  first,  only  some  three  to  six  of  these^ 
objects  can  be  discerned.  But  by  repeatedly  attending  to  this  field,  a  larger 
number  of  these  objects  is  seen  after  the  display  of  the  disk  for  the  same 
length  of  time.  Within  easily  attainable  limits,  each  time  the  disk  is  at- 
tended to  the  objects  already  recognized  clear  up  quicker,  as  it  were,  and 
part  of  the  total  amount  of  psychic  energy  at  our  disposal  is  released,  to  be 
distributed  in  increasing  the  clearness  and  intensity  of  the  other  objects. 

Nothing  is  more  patent  in  the  lang^uage  of  the  people  than  the  recog- 
nition of  the  effect  of  attention  on  the  intensity  and  discriminated  content  of 
our  feelings.  "  Never  mind  it,"  or  **  it  won't  hurt  you  much,  if  you  do  not 
mind  it,"  we  say  to  children  who  have  got  a  fall  or  have  cut  or  bruised  their 
fingers.  That  is  to  say,  if  we  abstract  attention,  or  the  attention  is  forced 
to  be  withdrawn  from  any  particular  sensation  or  feeling,  the  latter^  by 
virtue  of  this  withdrawal,  suffers  in  strength  and  clearness  of  content. 
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What  is  true  of  Bensattons  is  also  true  of  ideas,  both  of  memory  and  of 

Imagination.    If,  in  trying  to  recall  any  complex  event  of  the  past,  I  seize 

liold  of  some  element  or  phase  in  the  imperfectly  remembered  picture  of 

.mach  eventy  and  attend  to  it  chiefly,  I  intensify  and  clarify  it.    This  partio- 

nlar  memory-image— for  example,  the  color  of  the  neck-tie  he  wore  or  the 

letter  with  which  his  name  began — ^becomes  a  sort  of  nnclens,  more  vivid 

.and  full  of  content,  about  which  the  entire  picture  of  the  complex  event 

may  be  expected  to  organize  itself.    On  the  other  hand,  any  particular 

portion  of  a  complex  memory  which  happens  to  appear  in  consciousness  as 

moat  vivid  and  clear  attracts  or  compels  attention  to  itself. 

i  11.  Certain  writers  on  psychology  deny  that  it  is  proper  to  speak  of 
sodden  and  strong  sensations  and  feelings  as  being  *'  attended  to.'*  Thus 
Siumpf  1  thinks  it  improper  to  say  that  one  "  attends  "  to  a  box  on  the  ear. 
But  such  a  view  not  only  destroys  the  real  import  of  the  most  consecrated 
lonns  of  popular  language,  but  also  impairs  the  continuity  and  develop- 
ment of  mental  life.  For,  as  Sully  says :  '*  One  would  like  to  know  the 
iortimate  (or  unfortunate?)  man  who  could  receive  a  box  on  the  ear,  and  not 
ittead  to  it."  The  very  question  we  should  be  inclined  to  ask  in  such  a  case 
wonld  be:  "  Did  you  mind  it  much ?"  And  this  question  might  be  equiva- 
lent to  an  inquiry,  either  after  the  recognized  intensity  and  localization  of 
the  painful  sensations,  which  break  in  upon  the  stream  of  consciousness,  or 
tfter  the  attendant  rush  of  ideas,  feelings,  and  volitions,  consequent  upon 
the  more  intellectual  apprehension  of  the  meaning  of  the  blow.  To  deny 
thitattention  is  present,  in  either  case,  is  to  limit  the  word  to  a  form  of  men- 
td  life  which  cannot  be  attained  at  all  except  as  a  development  from  that 
more  primary  form  of  the  same  activity  for  which  also  we  imperatively  need 
the  same  word.  /  attend  to  everything  in  mind^  and  I  mind  everything  to 
•nbdk  /  attend.  Only  if  this  be  so  can  I  learn  to  choose^  within  limits,  what  1 
vis  mmdf  and  reaOy  to  mind  thai  to  which  1  choose  to  attend, 

{12.  We  thus  reach  a  partial  explanation  of  what  has  been  significantly 
eyied  "  attention  as  adjustment,'*  or  "  expectant  attention."  It  is  no  un- 
mesoing  paradox  to  say  that  every  more  clearly  discriminating  act  of  atten- 
lioii  implies  previous  discrimination  by  attention ;  or — to  put  the  truth  in 
the  moat  paradoxical  form — there  is  no  attention  without  previous  attention. 
The  various  &otors  and  objects  define  themselves  with  a  growing  definite- 
neas  ontU  they  reach  a  maximum,  and  then  fall  away  in  clearness  and 
intensity,  as  this  particular  state  of  consciousness  passes  into  the  next  one 
IbUowing.  Thus  the  birth  and  evolution  of  every  complex  psychic  fact, 
looked  at  on  another  side,  may  be  considered  as  the  arrest,  increased  dis- 
tribution, and  falling  away  of  attention.  In  the  case  of  the  momentary  dis- 
Iilay  of  the  disk  (in  the  experiment  already  referred  to),  the  beginning  of  the 
field  of  consciousness,  in  which  several  figures  or  colored  spots  come  to  be 
reeognizedy  is  one  of  confused  impression ;  the  subject  of  the  experiment 
feels  himself  to  be  "coming  to"  out  of  this  confusion  into  a  condition  of 
sttMitive  recognition,  and  this  after  the  disk  has  already  been  covered  up. 
The  flune  thing  takes  place  when  one  is  invited  to  *'  conceive  of  "  some  ob- 
ject or  psychical  state  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  word  for  such  object  or 
ii  pronounced.    In  cases  of  perception,  where  a  considerable  amonnt  of 
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discriminating  attention  is  required,  to  expeot  tJtat  kind  of  an  object,  rather 
than  some  other,  facilitates  the  more  precise  discrimination  of  the  nature  of 
the  object.  Other  things  being  equal,  one  sees  whai  precise  letters  are  on 
the  disk  more  promptly  and  accurately  if  one  knows  that  it  is  leUerg 
rather  than  colored  spots  which  are  to  be  displayed.  One  experimenter '  has 
pointed  out  that,  in  many  cases  of  voluntary  ideo-motor  activity,  the  clear 
mental  representation  in  consciousness  of  a,  for  example,  is  preceded  bj 
another  condition  of  consciousness  which,  according  to  its  content,  also  con- 
tains the  (less  clear)  mental  representation  of  a. 

The  foregoing  principle  is  of  the  widest  possible  application.  If  I  have 
expectant  attention  focused  to  hear  some  sound,  then  I  am  ready  to  discrim- 
inate, by  attention,  whether  the  sound  is  a  or  a%or  whether  it  is  the  sound 
of  a  violin  or  of  a  comet  But  if  I  am  adjusted  to  see  something,  then  I  dis- 
criminate the  better  what  appears  in  the  field  of  vision.  This  is  very  prob- 
ably the  explanation  of  what  Wolfe  foimd  to  be  true,  that  the  greatest 
accuracy  for  memory  of  the  pitch  of  tones  was  when  the  two  tones  com- 
pared had  an  interval  of  about  two  seconds.  That  is,  expectant  attention 
was  then  focused  just  right  to  favor  most  accuracy  of  further  discriminat- 
ing attention.  The  physiological  explanation  of  these  facts  would  seem  to 
imply,  as  Professor  James  has  claimed,*  that  a  double  process  of  adjustment, 
both  of  sensory  organ  and  of  ideational  center,  takes  place ;  indeed,  such  a 
conclusion  follows  almost  necessarily  from  all  we  know  of  brain,  end-organs, 
and  mental  phenomena  alike. 

2 13.  We  now  get  a  clear  preliminary  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  mort 
fundamental  processes  of  irUeUectual  life.  It  has  for  centuries  been  point- 
ed out  that  all  intelligence,  or  ''understanding,'*  involves  analysis  and 
synthesis.  But  all  attention,  considered  as  variously  distributed  degrees 
of  discriminating  consciousness,  consists  in  this  fundamental  process  of 
analysis.  Attention  is  a  process  of  selective  focusing  of  psychic  energy ;  such 
a  process,  regarded  as  resulting  in  the  gprowth  of  diiscrimination — and 
implying,  of  course,  for  all  its  higher  manifestations,  memory  and  purpose- 
ful choice — is  analysis.  This  is  the  primary  condition  of  intelligence.  In  its 
earlier  stages  the  wandering  of  discriminating  attention  is  not  voluntary, 
in  thb  full  meaning  of  the  latter  word.  It  is  solicited,  impelled,  forced. 
But  without  attention  in  this  form  the  organization  of  mental  life  cannot  be 
begpin  or  carried  forward.  And  as  attention  discriminates  more  and  more, 
the  fusion  of  the  discriminated  elements  and  objects  into  higher  and  more 
complex  forms  (the  intellectual  syntheses  of  the  advancing  organization  of 
experience)  takes  place. 

The  Eflfect  of  Feeling*  on  Attention  is  one  of  those  universal 
experiences  to  which  every  man  is  forced  to  gfive  heed,  not 
simply  in  order  to  understand  himself  and  his  fellows  scientifi- 
cally, but,  it  might  almost  be  said,  in  order  to  live  at  all.  The 
parent,  the  teacher,  the  speaker  in  public  or  in  private  conver- 
sation, the  writer,  and  not  less  the  merchant  or  street-pedler, 
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knows  perfectly  well  that  the  question  of  gaining  attention  is,  in 
general,  a  question  of  exciting  some  kind  of  feeling.  In  fact,  the 
power  which  different  objects  of  sense  or  ideas  have  to  get 
attention  in  that  "  straggle  for  existence  "  which  takes  place  in 
the  stream  of  human  mental  life  is  all  summed  up  in  one  word 
indicatiYe  of  feeling.  This  word  is  the  word  ''  interest."  It  is 
acknowledged  by  all  that  different  minds  have  very  different  in- 
terests. Bat  with  all  this  great  diversity  of  particular  interests  it 
is  also  the  acknowledged  universal  rule  that  men  attend  with 
ease  and  effectiveness  to  what  interests  them,  but  only  with 
difficulty  and  reluctance,  or  not  at  all,  to  what  does  not  interest 
fhem. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the  very  word  ''  interest "  is 
indicative  of  feeling.  To  be  interesting  is  to  excite  feeling. 
The  forms  of  feeling  excited  and  connoted  by  this  one  word  are, 
however,  themselves  very  diverse.  The  very  difficulty  of  giving 
attention,  at  first,  or  the  original  repulsiveness  of  the  object  to 
which  attention  is  asked,  may  be  a  cause  of  arousing  interest  in 
the  man  who  anticipates  that  pleasure  of  triumph  or  of  half-ethical 
exaltation,  which  comes  from  doing  a  piece  of  difficult  and  dis- 
agreeable mental  work.  In  all  such  experience  the  law  of  habit 
is,  of  course,  very  influential.  But  scarcely  less  influential  in 
the  more  advanced  stages  of  developed  mental  life  is  the  pres- 
ence of  the  ideals,  however  low  or  high,  narrow  or  expansive, 
which  control  in  a  broad  way  the  stream  of  consciousness. 

Another  remark  of  great  general  importance  is  this :  all 
excitement  of  feeling,  wrought  by  whatever  object  of  sense  or 
idea  in  the  mental  train,  tends  to  render  such  object  or  idea  a 
matter  of  interest.  In  the  study  of  those  strange  and  obscure 
mental  phenomena  which  psychology  relegates  to  the  depart- 
ment of  feeling,  we  meet  with  many  examples  of  this  truth. 
Arousement  of  feeling,  of  any  kind  and  in  any  degree,  illustrates 
the  general  tendency  of  the  mind  to  ''  take  an  interest "  in  what 
arouses  the  feeling.  This  is  as  true  of  those  feelings  which, 
when  they  reach  a  certain  intensity  and  complexity  of  general 
psychical  and  bodily  reaction,  are  noted  by  what  we  call  "  hor- 
rible," "  disgusting,"  **  repulsive,"  as  with  what  we  agree  to  be 
"pleasant,"  "agreeable,"  "  attractive."  In  an  extreme  form  the 
truth  of  this  statement  is  illustrated  when  we  see  a  group  of 
children  gazing  with  transfixed  attention  upon  the  most  terrify- 
ing spectacles ;  or  note  how  the  novel-reader  cannot  tear  herself 
away  from  the  harrowing  story;  or  when  we  ourselves  revel 
while  protesting  at  the  strange  feeling  of  irresistible  impulse  we 
feel  in  the  horrors  of  the  French  Bevolution,  of  the  Spanish 
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Inquisition^  or  of  the  morning  newspaper.  If  we  temporarily  or 
habitually  exclude  these  things  from  our  attention  because  we 
wUl  to  take  no  interest  therein,  then  our  will  and  feeling  have 
been  disciplined  to  a  somewhat ''  unnatural "  activity  in  the  tn- 
terest  of  higher  ideals. 

Attention  as  correlated  with  feeling  (i.e.,  dependent  for  its 
distribution  and  fixation  upon  the  excitement  of  sensibility  in 
connection  with  the  discrimination  of  different  objects  and  ideas), 
varies  as  respects  intensity,  novelty,  tone  of  pleasure  or  pain, 
refreshment  or  exhaustion  of  accompanying  psychic  energy, 
etc.  The  infinite  variety  and  wonderful  changes  in  the  focusing 
of  attention,  as  thus  considered,  are  well  known,  but  soaroely 
admit  of  detailed  description.  A  few  words  on  several  selected 
points  must  suffice. 

{14.  «  The  close  dependence  of  attention  on  feeling  which  is  implied 
in  the  idea  of  interest,'*  says  Sully, '  "  has  been  remarked  by  more  than  one 
psychologist,  but  has  not  yet  received  adequate  recognition."  The  true 
state  of  the  case  seems  to  be  that  psychologists  can  only,  in  this  sphere,  de- 
scribe a  little  more  yividly  and  explain  a  little  more  fully  what  every  one 
knows  from  the  results  of  his  daily  experience.  Accurate  quantitative  deter- 
mination of  the  nature  of  this  dependence  by  experiment  in  the  laboxBftoiy 
or  by  collection  of  statistics,  is  a  difficult  or  impossible  thing  to  attain. 
Feeling  enters  into  all  knowledge  in  the  form  of  perception  of  things  by  the 
senses.  The  influence  of  feeling  on  the  veiy  constitution  of  perception  is 
partly  attained  through  its  influence  on  attention.  Within  not  easily  aBsign- 
able  limits  we  see,  hear,  touch,  taste,  smell,  what  we  expect,  fear,  deeiret 
hope  for,  or  are  otherwise  interested  in.  The  eflTect  of  previous  adjustment 
of  attention  in  increasing  the  discernible  intensity  and  quality  of  our  sensa- 
tions and  feelings  has  already  been  shown.  But  an  essential  part  of  this 
very  adjustment  of  attention  is  the  *' feeling  of  expectation"  which  neoes- 
sarily  accompanies  it.  This  sort  of  attention  may,  indeed,  be  called  esq^ekmi 
attention.  And  since  the  condition  of  expectancy  is  always  one  of  interest, 
we  cannot  fail  to  admit  here  the  dependence  of  attention  on  feeling.  The 
total  mixture  of  feelings  with  which  we  get  ready  to  receive  different  objeoti 
and  ideas,  and  so  prepare  the  way  for  further  attention  by  previous  expectant 
attention,  is  in  real  life  extremely  various.  Indeed,  the  whole  bodily  and 
mental  condition  may  become  involved  in  this  way.  Where  the  intensity  of 
feeling,  with  expectant  attention,  becomes  too  great,  it,  of  course,  prevents 
or  confuses  the  subsequent  work  of  discriminating  attention.  We  become 
90  interested  in  some  sort  that  we  cannot  attend  to  the  object  or  idea,  <m 
account  of  distraction  from  it  by  our  own  state  of  feeling. 

What  has  not  been  sufficiently  remarked  by  psychologists  is  the  depend- 
ence of  interested  attention  itself  upon  the  condition,  with  respect  to  atten- 
tion, of  the  discriminating  and  conative  functions  of  the  mind.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  I  attend  to  what  interests  me ;  but  it  is  also  equally  true 
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thftt  what  I  Toltmtarily  attend  to,  for  the  realization  of  nearer  or  remoter 
ideal  ideas,  becomes  interesting.  It  is  also  true  that  I  decide  what  I  will 
mind ;  and  what  I  will  to  mind  becomes  interesting  and  attracts  further 
attention  to  itself.  Or,  better^to  repeat  the  fundamental  tmth — ^the  primary 
phenomenon  of  attention  partly  consists  in  this  varying  distribution  of  psy- 
chic energy  in  which  the  side  of  **  feeling  "  in  every  state  of  consciousness 
stands  related  to  the  side  of  intellection  and  the  side  of  conation.  This, 
however,  is  far  from  warranting  us  in  saying,  as  Stumpf  >  does :  *'  Attention 
is  identical  with  interest,  and  interest  is  a  feeling.*' 

{  15.  The  power  which  any  object  or  idea  has  to  attract  and  fixate  the 

ifctcoition,  if  it  is  intensely  interesting,  is  intimately  connected  with  the 

explanation  of  many  abnormal  states  of  consciousness.    Students  of  the 

psychology  of  insane  and  hypnotic  subjects  are  familiar  with  what  are  called 

** fixed  ideas"  {icUes  fixes;  Zwcmgvorstellungen)*     These  are  due  to  what 

Bibot,  rather  inaptly,  calls  *'  hypertrophy  of  attention."    They  are  described 

\fj  the  same  author  as  **  the  dbsoluie  predominance  of  one  state  or  group  of 

Mes;"  strictly  interpreted,  however,  such  a  thing  as  this  is  quite  impos- 

lible  in  the  mental  life.    In  a  more  correct,  but  highly  fig^urative  way,  we 

ue  told  that  this  condition  does  not  allow  "  the  proUfication  of  ideas  save 

in  one  direction,  imprisoning  the  current  of  consciousness  within  a  narrow 

bed  from  which  it  cannot  escape."    But  *'  fixed  ideas  "  BiefioDedy  not  simply 

beeaiise  as  processes  of  intellection,  they  have  become  habitual  and  so  con- 

tetly  recurrent  under  all  kinds  of  circumstances.     They  are  fixed,  because 

of  the  interest  (which  may  amount  to  a  horrible,  enslaving  fascination) — 

that  is,  of  the  excitement  of  feeling  which  accompanies  them — and  which 

Motei  attention  upon  them.    But  looked  at  from  the  other  and  third  aspect 

(the  oonative  and  volitional),  these  same  fixed  and  supremely  interesting  ideas 

an  spoken  of  as  due  to  "  disease  of  wilL" 

{ 16.  The  efSect  of  the  different  main  kinds  of  feeling  which  render  those 
olqeots  and  ideas  that  excite  the  feeling  interesting,  and  so  influential  to  at- 
taei  and  fixate  attention,  is  too  familiar  to  need  detailed  explanation.  The 
ifitmst  of  fwvdfy  may  almost  be  said  to  be  supreme  among  these.  All  f eel- 
il9i  are,  in  themselves,  interesting.  What  in  the  last  analysis  we  are  neces- 
•Kflj  and  forever  interested  in  is  our  feeling^.  The  most  absolutely  loath- 
aome  and  hateful  of  all  conditions  of  mind  is  a  dull  monotone  of  the  affective 
^ODseiousness,  into  which  no  changes  of  feeling  break.  In  its  more  intel- 
iMtual  and  dilettant  form  this  condition  is  spoken  of  as  the  "feeling  of 
annoL'*  But  even  here  it  is  a  relief  to  have  the  attention  attracted  to  the 
MiDgitaelf,  and  to  its  varying  phases,  as  something  novel  and  so  interesting. 
The  distribution  of  attention  depends  upon  intensify  of  feeling.  This  re- 
lalioo,  as  affecting  the  discrimination  of  the  degrees  and  qualities  of  feeling, 
his  already  been  remarked  upon.  But  feeling  may  rise  to  such  a  high  de- 
frse,  and  may  so  spread,  as  it  were,  over  the  entire  area  of  the  conscious 
naotel  life  as  to  absorb  in  itself  all  the  energy  of  attention.  In  such  condi- 
tmis  we  oan  scarcely  be  said  to  attend  even  to  our  own  feelings,  although — 
considered,  if  this  were  possible — ^these  feeling^  are  the  expres- 
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sion  of  a  sapreme  interest,  for  the  time  being,  in  some  object  or  idea.  In 
reality,  however,  the  feeling  has  taken  on  the  form  of  an  emotion  and  so 
separated  itself,  in  a  measure,  from  the  process  of  intellection  which  called 
it  forth.  Thns  in  excess  of  rage,  terror,  or  grief,  men  seem  completely  to 
"forget  themselyes ; "  they  scarcely  any  longer  discriminate  oi  to  what  they 
are  ang^  at,  afraid  of,  or  sorrowing  over.  When,  then,  we  say  that  a  man 
attends  to  anything,  the  more  he  is  interested  in  that  thing,  it  is  implied  that 
the  intensity  of  the  excitement  of  feeling  shall  be  kept  below  the  highly 
emotional  stage.  Tet  even  in  this  stage  we  recognize  the  blindly  groping, 
forced  attention,  which  lies  at  the  base  of  all  mental  life. 

The  character  of  any  feeling,  as  respects  its  tone  of  pleasure  or  pain,  in- 
fluences the  attention  which  it  invites  and  secures.  Other  things  being 
equal,  the  lower  or  more  moderate  degrees  of  pleasurable  feeling  fixate  the 
attention ;  and  with  the  growth  of  discrimination  and  self-control,  they  are 
likely  to  be  intelligently  and  voluntarily  attended  to,  and  detained,  retained, 
or  reproduced  in  consciousness.  With  those  feelings  whose  tone  is  one  of 
pain,  the  opposite  effect  upon  attention  may  be  observed.  They  begin,  to  be 
sure,  by  withdrawing  the  attention  of  the  mind  from  other  objects  and  absorb- 
ing it  in  themselves ;  and  if  they  are  intense  and  persistent,  through  causes 
lying  out  of  control,  they  retain  attention  with  more  or  less  of  steady  con- 
straint. But  with  the  growth  of  intelligence  and  self-control,  the  tendency 
is  evoked  by  all  painful  feeling^  to  withdraw  attention  from  them ;  not  to 
mind  them  but  to  think  of  and  be  interested  in  something  else.  This  may 
be  cultivated  to  the  degree  which  is  said  to  have  distinguished  the  philoso- 
pher Kant,  who  habitually  paid  no  attention  to  the  painful  feelings  in  hia 
chest,  although,  whenever  he  did  attend  to  them,  he  always  found  them  there. 
Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  we  have  frequent  cases  where  emotional  states  of  pain* 
ful  feeling  overwhelm  the  soul  and  absorb  its  entire  energy  of  attention. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  less  frequent  cases  occur,  where  on  account  of  the 
triumph  of  some  conflicting  state  of  emotion  or  the  voluntary  control  of  the 
mental  train  in  obedience  to  ideal  ends,  attention  is  withdrawn  from  the  most 
painful  feelings  and  directed  to  ext^nal  objects  or  to  pleasure-bringing 
ideas.  In  this  way  not  a  few  men  have  attended  to  work  with  scarcely  dimin- 
ished absorption  in  it  because  of  forgotten  painful  feelings ;  hypnotic  sub- 
jects habitually  fail  to  feel  the  pains  which  it  is  suggested  to  them  do  not 
exist ;  warriors  do  not  notice  the  wounds  they  receive  in  battle ;  and  martyrs 
suffer  burning,  and  at  the  same  time  exult  in  religious  ecstasy.  The  physio- 
logical explanation  of  such  phenomena  undoubtedly  suggests  that,  in  these 
states,  the  functions  of  some  of  the  central  organs  have  been  inhibited  or 
temporarily  paralyzed  by  excessive  nerve-commotion  in  other  central  organs. 
But  the  full  explanation  demands  that  science  should  admit  the  truth  which 
the  popular  language  affirms,  when  it  refers  to  the  almost  incalculably  great 
and  mysterious  influence  of  attention  over  bodily  pains. 

The  relation  of  attention  to  feeling  is  also  dependent  upon  the  general 
condition,  as  respects yVesAn^M  or  exhawUionf  which  characterizes  every  state 
of  consciousness.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  all  the  varying  relations  of  at- 
tention, to  intellection  and  conation  as  well  as  to  feeling.  But  it  is  em- 
phatically marked  in  the  case  of  the  feelings,  because  they  "  exhaust,**  as  we 
say,  the  stores  of  nervous  and  psychic  energy,  with  sudi  rapidity.    While 
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then  a  oeriain  amount  of  excitement  of  feeling,  by  way  of  interest,  freshens 
and  assists  the  f oonsing  of  attention,  whether  spontsoieons  or  voluntary,  a 
larger  amount  of  excitement,  especially  of  the  same  feeling^  exhausts  the 
energy  of  attention.  A  mild  Tmemotioxial  interest,  due  to  moderately  pleas- 
urable excitement  of  feeling,  in  the  pursuit  of  ideals  to  which  we  have  be- 
come habituated,  and  yet  with  the  variety  of  aspect  which  such  ideals  and 
their  porvnit  admits — all  this  is  most  favorable  to  prolonged  and  effective  ex- 
erdae  of  the  attentiozL  But  we  are  here  far  away  from  "  primary  "  attention* 
although  we  still  remain  true  to  its  fundamental  laws. 

The  relation  of  Attention  to  the  Gonative  aspect  of  all  con- 
scioiis  activity  has  been  much  emphasized  by  modem  writers  on 
psychology.    This  has  led  certain  English  and  German  authors 
to  treat  of  attention  onder  the  general  heading  of  Will.    In  all 
"voluntary  "  attention,  as  the  very  term  indicates,  the  factor  of 
conation  or  volition  is  especially  obvious.     Groond  for  this 
opinion  is  found  in  the  fact  that  choice  enters  into  voluntary  at- 
tention and  determines  within  narrower  or  wider  limits  the  diirec- 
tion  which  attention  takes.    But  voluntary  attention,  like  the 
most  primary  attention,  cannot  be  exercised  without  a  strict  de- 
pendence upon  intellection  and  feeling.    In  the  wider  use  of  the 
word  "Will,"  we  may  say  that  all  conscious  distribution  of  atten- 
tioQ,  whether  the  change  seems  impulsive  and  forced  or  freely 
diosan,  implies  an  act  of  will.    In  order,  however,  to  avoid  mis- 
imderstanding,  we  shall  reserve  this  term  for  the  higher  manif es- 
titions  of  this  universal  aspect  of  mental  life.    The  word  "  cona- 
tion," or  consciousness  regarded  in  the  aspect  of  spontaneous 
p^chical  activity,  will  better  serve  our  present  purpose.    When, 
then,  it  is  affirmed  that  all  attention,  even  the  most  primary,  is 
influenced  by  conation,  it  is  meant  that  attention  rises  and  falls, 
IB  distributed  and  redistributed,  in  constant  dependence  upon 
flie  varying  amounts  of  psychical  self -activity  which  characterize 
the  different  mental  states. 

For,  from  the  most  fundamental  point  of  view,  all  psychic 
energy  is  self-activity ;  it  appears  in  consciousness  as  the  ener- 
gizing, the  conation,  the  striving,  of  the  same  being  which  comes 
to  look  ujXHi  itself  as  attracted  to  discriminate  between  this 
sensation  and  that,  or  compelled  to  feel  some  bodily  pain,  or 
solicited  to  consider  some  pleasant  thought.  This  aspect  of 
oonation — the  immediate  awareness  of  being  self -active — ^belongs 
to  all  passive  or  impulsive  or  forced  mental  states,  as  truly, 
though  not  in  the  same  way,  as  to  the  so-called  distinctively 
tetive  and  voluntary  states.  Expressed  in  popular  and  figurative 
laniniage  it  may  be  said :  if  the  attention  is  impelled  or  forced, 
Btin  it  18  my  attention ;  /  3deld  to  the  impulse,  /  submit  to  the 
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Uffn^.  And  this  psychical  yielding:  or  submission,  especially 
wb^m  it  is  accompanied  by  the  consciousness  of  striving  to  yield 
fff  tuA  to  yield,  to  submit  or  not  to  submit,  is  the  conatiye  or 
t/Aftiomal  aspect  of  all  my  mental  life. 

In  that  constant  distribution  and  redistribution  of  attention 
wbf/;h  accompanies  the  changing  states  of  consciousness,  the 
$kitumn%  iA  attention  which  every  element  and  object  secures  is 
iU^Hi;tu\tini  upon  its  relation  to  the  conatiye  nature  of  mental 
\\U%  The  more  intense,  or  interesting,  or  clearly  discriminated, 
Miy  i;lrsment  or  object  is,  the  more  of  psychic  energy  in  attention 
iitHm  it  ank  for,  and  ordinarily  get.  But  the  striving  to  yield  or 
not  U}  yield  attention,  and  even  the  so-called  passive  energizing 
of  rriirid  in  attention — ^its  degree  and  direction  of  conative  energy 
alno  determines  the  intensity,  interest  and  discriminated  qual- 
ity of  ovory  element  and  object  in  every  psychical  state. 

I  17.  The  full  Bignificanoe  of  this  way  of  regarding  all  aUention  as,  in 
ofin  aN[»A()t  of  the  psyohioal  life,  an  act  cf  toiU,  can  only  be  seen  after  se- 
VAral  inii>ortaDt  related  topics  have  been  carefolly  disoossed.  The  English 
phyHiologist  Foster  has  pertinently  spoken  of  every  amoeba  as  having  a 
''will  of  its  own."  The  significance  of  this  statement,  howeTer,  depends 
n|K>r)  whether  we  regard  the  amoBba  as  merely  an  atomic  mechanism,  or  not 
liii^nrdod  as  an  atomic  mechanism,  the  amoeba  is  automatic ;  that  is,  the 
movninonts  which  it  undergoes  have,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  to  be 
fix  plained  as  arising  not  only  reflexly  in  response  to  external  stimuli,  but  at 
least  partly  from  causes  lying  within.  But  if  these  automatic  changes  have 
ant/  rnalbf  pttychical  correlate^  then  doubtless  the  amoeba  has  a  '*  will  of  its 
own/'  in  a  now  meaning  of  these  words.  The  researches  to  which  Binet  and 
others  make  reference  tend  to  show  that  *'  the  psychic  life  of  microorgan- 
isms'' '  is  indeed  real  and  much  richer  and  more  varied  than  had  formerly 
boon  supposed.  However  it  may  be  with  these  minuter  forms  of  animal 
life,  wo  know  that  automatic  (centrally  originated)  changes  in  the  nervous 
mechanism  of  the  higher  animals  have  their  psychical  correlates.  In  gener- 
al, pnyohical  energizing — the  self-active,  conative  aspect  of  consciousness — 
may  l><i  taken  as  such  a  distinctive  correlate. 

The  meaning  and  importance  of  that  very  complex  condition  of  our  con- 
sciouHnoss  which  is  sometimes  called  the  "feeling  of  effort,"  will  become 
(iliuiror  in  due  time.  Perhaps  no  form  of  attention  is  possible  without  admixt- 
ure of  this  feeling ;  certainly,  no  prolonged  and  difficult  focusing  of  atten- 
tion is  possible  without  involving  much  of  this  feeling.  Inasmuch  as  part, 
at  least,  of  this  feeling  of  effort  consists  in  sensations  arising  from  the  condi- 
tion of  tenseness  or  strain  that  has  been  produced  by  innervation  of  certain 
muscles  through  the  act  of  attention,  its  connection  with  the  conative  aspect 
of  all  conscious  attention  is  obvious. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  when  we  say  all  attention,  regarded  as  cona- 
tion, implies  psychical  activity  spontaneously  arising  from  the  dark  back- 
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ground  of  p^chioal  life  which  we  learn  to  regard  as  *'  ours,**  we  have  reached 
the  ntmost  Ihnits  of  oar  scientific  explanation.  We  have  simply  come  npon 
nltimate  facts.  On  occasion  of  certain  presentations  of  sense,  or  certain 
ideasy  with  an  accompaniment  of  feeling,  arising  in  conscionsness,  the  same 
psychical  being,  whose  the  sensations,  ideas,  and  feeling^  are  said  to  be, 
ilso  regaards  itself  as  active  in  selecting  and  appropriating  these  sensations, 
ideas,  and  feelings.  Yet  there  are  not  two  kinds  of  activity  separable  in 
time,  and  regarded  as  distinctly  different  forms  of  attention,  involved  in 
this.  As  we  have  already  repeatedly  said :  Discriminating  conscionsness, 
feeling  conscionsness,  conative  conscionsness,  is  one  and  the  same  state  of 
eonsoionsness,  regarded  in  three  aspects.  And  so  we  do  not,  as  active  be- 
ings, over  and  above  our  so-called  passive  or  impulsive  acts  of  attention, 
ilways  will  to  attend  to  this  rather  than  the  other  among  the  objects  of  con- 
KnonmeBB.  Bnt  eUteniion  tohich^  in  Us  higher  stages  of  growth^  may  reach  the 
ttmdUUms  necessary  to  inieOigent,  purposeftd  choice,  is  present  as  a  blind  striv* 
mg  and  selective^  htU  s^-originaHng  activity  in  all  the  lower  forms  of  conscious 
I^A  The  fact  that  it  is  so  is  to  be  accepted  as  fact;  it  is  nltimate  fact,  and 
em  never  be  wholly  explained  by  anything  in  the  external  conditions  of 
mch  oonscioas  life. 

(MiMsh  the  belt  brief  tteatiMS  on  attention  to  be  found  in  Engliah  are  the  dhapten  on 
ttoB  rabteoi  in  the  works  of  Solly  (The  Hnman  Mind.  L,  ohap.  vi)  and  JameiijThe  Prinoi- 
pUi  €f  Pljohology.  L,  ohap.  zl).  Other  woriu  well  worth  oonsoltinff  are  Waits :  Lehr- 
imdi  d.  Bmsholone,  $66.  Volkmaon:  Lehrbnoh  d.  Psvchologie,  11.,  {114.  Wundt: 
Phjnokg.  Pkjobologie,  IL,  dhape.  zv.  and  tvL  Stnmpf :  Tonpeyohologie,  XL,  p  280 1 
And  enweiaUy  the  monographs  of  G.  B.  Mttller :  Znr  Theorie  d.  sinnliohen  Anfmerksam- 
kiit  llllnsterbeEK :  BeSclge  znr  ezperimentaL  Psyoholof^  i  Bibot:  La  Psyohologie 
derAtftentko.  Bolun :  Das iPkobkm d.  Aufmerknmkeit.  Bpitta:  Die  Willenbestimmnn- 
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THE  ELEMENTS  OF  MENTAL  LIFE 

OHAPTEB  VI. 

SENSATION:  ITS  NATURE  AND  GLASSES 

During  all  the  following  discussion  it  must  never  for  a 
moment  be  forgotten  in  what  meaning,  if  at  all,  we  can  speak 
of  psychical  **  elements ;"  whether  the  term  be  applied  to  the 
analysis  of  particular  states  of  consciousness,  or  to  the  total 
complex  evolution  which  we  call  our  mental  life.  Such  elements 
tte  never,  of  course,  to  be  regarded  as  actually  separable  by 
analysis,  either  from  each  other  or  from  the  state  in  which  they 
aiG  said  to  exist.  Neither  are  they  capable  of  retention  and 
fotue  recombination,  with  other  like  or  unlike  elements,  into  a 
new  mental  state.  No  psychologist,  whatever  theory  he  may 
bold  of  the  origin  and  development  of  mind,  thinks  of  maintain- 
ing the  separate  reality  of  the  factors  of  mental  lif e.^  That  every 
field  of  consciousness,  however  varied  its  content,  is  nevertheless 
a  imity  which  expresses  each  one  of  the  three  fundamental  as- 
pects of  all  psychic  facts,  has  already  been  made  sufficiently 
dear.  But  it  has  also  been  made  just  as  clear  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  discriminating  attention,  not  only  enables  but  even  forces 
ns  to  recognize  a  great  variety  of  content,  under  each  of  these 
three  fundamental  aspects,  as  belonging  to  our  conscious  states. 
Regarded  as  subordinate  partial  processes,  the  varying  contents 
nuiy  be  recognized  by  introspective  analysis,  as  they  unite  in  the 
general  process  of  mental  life — contributors  in  their  own  way 
to  determine  the  total  complexion  of  the  stream  of  consciousness. 
•Hie  reality  is  this  onflowing  stream  of  consciousness  in  which 

*  Prolenor  James  (tee  etpedally,  L,  cbap.  vi.,  and  pasHm)  1b  Bcarody  justifled  in  argnlng  « 
'^itbe  explanation  of  complex  mental  states  by  fusion  and  synthesis  of  more  elementary  psy- 
^^'''ci  were  not  warranted,  becaose  be  is  able  to  criticise  Mr.  Spencer  and  others  who  have  been 
^vite  too  careless  in  speaking  a»  though  they  regarded  these  elementary  psychoses  as  being  them* 
'*'*'>  coUtlea  Hke  atoms. 
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there  are  changes  of  fnnotion,  but  no  stationary  and  finished  prod- 
nets.  As  entering  into  and  constituting  this  stream,  the  subor- 
dinate partial  processes  may  be  called  the  "'  elements  of  mental 
life."  Indeed,  it  is  only  by  employing  this  analytic  manner  of 
study  that  we  can  frame  any  science  of  psychology  at  all. 

But  even  those  partial  processes,  which  introspection  easily 
detects  by  foicusing  attention  ui>on  them,  cannot  confidently  be 
spoken  of  as  "  ultimate "  elements.  However,  experiment  and 
growing  skill  in  analysis  come  to  our  assistance,  and  thus  we 
may  find  our  way  nearer  to  what  appears  to  be  *'  ultimate." 
The  overtones,  for  example,  when  once  made  by  skilled  analytic, 
attention  to  come  forth  from  the  compound  note  in  whose  timbre 
they  unite,  can  then  be  heard  in  the  same  note  when  it  is  repro- 
duced. Again,  the  particular  tactual  and  organic  sensations 
which  fuse  with  others — ^retaining  their  characteristic  quality 
only  in  a  dim,  obscure  way— in  the  production  of  a  general  con. 
dition  of  malaise,  when  once  recognized  appear  as  definitely  lo- 
calized painful  f eelingfs — ^like  noteworthy  waves  in  the  sea  of  our 
discomfort.  Yet  again,  it  is  only  when  we  think  what  we  are 
thinking  about,  that  the  particukor  objects  and  processes  going 
to  make  up  our  line  of  thought,  stand  out  as  factors  in  its  com- 
position. We  can,  therefore,  talk  and  argue  about  the  abaoluielf/ 
simple  elements  of  mental  life ;  but  we  can  never  be  sure  that 
we  have  isolated  and  envisaged  any  such  element  in  the  stream 
of  consciousness. 

I  shall  never  discover  myself  having  a  sensation  of  blue,  for 
example,  that  has  no  extension  or  locality,  that  is  not  the  blue- 
ness  of  some  surface  spread  out  somewhere,  as  seen  or  imagined 
in  space.  But  I  may  discuss  the  sensation  of  blue,  simply  as 
this  and  no  other  sensation,  and  as  abstracted  in  thought  from 
all  seen  or  imagined  extension.  I  shall  never  discover  myself 
thinking,  without  also  feeling  and  willing  in  the  same  unity  of 
the  conscious  mental  life.  But  I  may  consider  what  it  is  to 
think,  without  taking  into  account  what  it  is  to  feel  or  will ; 
what  it  is  to  think  as  related  to  different  changing  phases  of 
feeling  or  will.  I  may  even  abstract  from  the  consideration  of 
the  thinking  process  all  that  seems  to  be  the  result  of  a  develop- 
ment of  the  thinking  function  ;  and  so,  although  I  can  neither 
actually  catch  myself,  or  imagine  myself,  as  exercising  this 
thinking  function  in  a  manner  not  implying  development,  I  may 
discuss  the  nature  of  undeveloped  or  primary  intellection. 

To  this  general  explanation  of  what  is  properly  meant  by  the 
**  elements  of  mental  life  "  the  particular  explanations  belonging 
to  the  different  classes  of  elements  will  appear  in  their  appropri- 
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ate  places.    The  warning  not  to  mistake  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  used  need  not  be  farther  dwelt  upon  here. 

We  dismiss  this  subject  for  the  present  after  emphasizing  the 
following  two  remarks:  (1)  The  words  "elements,"  *' factors," 
"  fusion  of  factors  "  (or  elements),  etc.,  as  employed  in  psycholog- 
ical science,  do  not  indicate  the  same  things  in  reality  as  do  the 
same  words  when  employed  by  physical  science ;  they  art  figura- 
tive^ and  are  designed  to  characterize  the  complex  content  of  con- 
eeiau&ne8s, — ol^ectively  regarded^  as  it  were.  But  (2)  every  state  of 
consciousness  has  also  its  active  aspect.  It  is  &  complex  psychic 
activity ;  and  in  characterizing  this  aspect,  we  may,  with  equal 
truthfulness  to  reality  and  less  figuratively,  speak  of  ''  mental 
actiTities,"  as  more  or  less  elementary  or  complex,  or  of  "  the 
distinguishable  but  irresolvable  modes  of  mental  life,"  instead 
of  speaking  of  ''  elements,"  ^'  factors,"  ''  fusion  of  elements,"  etc. 


1 1.  Oar  oonoeption  of  what  is  meant  bj  a  simple  onmoomponnded  ele- 
ment of  mental  life  maj  be  further  illustrated,  in  the  case  of  the  sensations, 
bj  taking  some  suitable  instance  and  perf onning  the  required  analysis.    For 
example,  when  we  close  our  ejes  and  allow  the  after-images  of  what  we  have 
just  been  looking  at  to  die  whollj  awaj,  we  have  before  us  a  sort  of  light* 
and  color-mass,  composed  of  rapidly  shifting  factors  and  having  only  a  vague, 
indefinite  outline  of  extension.    Let  us  now  keep  the  ejes  motionless,  and 
abstracting  attention  from  the  other  parts  of  the  field,  fixate  it  upon  some 
portion  of  this  "mass"  which  happens  for  the  moment  to  have  a  similar 
color — 0.^.,  the  pinkish  or  purplish  center  of  the  field.    We  shall  never 
see  this  color  otherwise  than  as  "  spread  over  **  this  portion  of  the  field  ;  as 
a  qunXUy — that  is  to  saj — belonging  to  the  extended  color-mass.    Moreover, 
if  we  focus  discriminating  attention  upon  some  minuter  subdivision  of  the 
central  field,  we  shall  see  it  break  up  into  smaller  and  jet  smaller  subdivis- 
ions which  difier,  not  onlj  in  their  locality  as  points  within  the  fields  but 
tlso  in  the  precise  color  which  thej  have  as  compared  with  other  contiguous 
pdnts.    Abstracting  again  our  attention  from  the  relations  of  locality  and 
wnilaritj  or  dissimilarity  of  color-tone,  we  may  focus  attention  upon  what 
■ome  one  of  these  minutest  discernible  factors  of  the  color-mass  is,  con- 
•idsred  not  as  a  local  point  in  the  whole  extended  surface,  but  as  an  affeo- 
tion  of  our  consciousness — ^what  it  is  in  itself  as  a  simple  and  purely  sub- 
jeetive  modification.    Thus  regarded,  it  may  be  said  to  be  as  near  as  we  can 
QooiB  to  an  introspective  analysis  of  the  simple  sensations  of  color,  regarded 
tt  tutors,  or  elements,  of  complex  psychical  states. 

And  now  we  may  summon  all  the  resoarces  of  modem  psycho-physical 
leifliioe  to  tell  us  under  precisely  what  conditions  of  physical  stimulus  (wave- 
lengths of  light),  irritation  of  the  retina,  photo- ohemicid  changes  in  the  pig- 
BientB,  activity  of  the  rods  and  cones,  of  the  optic  nerve  and  optic  tracts,  of 
^tppropriate  regions  of  the  brain,  etc.,  this  particular  form  of  subjective 
ifeodifloation  takes  place.  We  may  also  discover  under  what  conditions  it 
AiMi  with  other  colors ;  by  what  stages,  and  according  to  what  laws,  it  and 
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they  all  come  to  be  regarded,  not  as  snbjeotiye  modifioationa  but  as  qnalitie 
of  things ;  and,  finally,  what  are  the  more  general  relations  nnder  which  th 
entire  experience  of  light-  and  color-sensation  stands  to  onr  experienc 
through  the  other  senses,  and  to  the  total  development  of  mental  life.  Thn 
does  science  make  use  of  what  it  has  obtained  by  pressing  its  analysis  to  th 
furthest  possible  limit,  in  order  to  discharge  its  duty  as  science  in  th 
explanation  of  the  genesis  and  evolution  of  states  of  consciousness. 

This  illustration,  taken  from  one  form  of  sensation,  involYes  nothiuj 
peculiar  to  the  particular  class  of  sensations  from  which  it  is  taken.  Fo 
every  "  state  of  consciousness,  as  such,"  comes  before  us  with  the  claim  t 
be  investigated  as  resulting  from  the  synthesis,  or  fusion,  of  an  indefinit 
number  of  the  primary  elements  of  all  mental  life. 

It  follows  from  what  has  just  been  said  that  a  Simple  Senaa 
tion  is  a  convenient  abstraction  of  psychological  science.  It  is  on 
of  those  theoretical  factors  into  which  analysis — ^partly  by  in 
trospection,  but  chiefly  by  experiment  and  abstract  reasonin|^ 
breaks  up  the  complexes  which  have  the  predominating  ohai 
acteristics  of  all  our  sense-experience.  The  reality  which  corrc 
sponds  to  the  term  differs  from  the  somewhat  similar  fiction  (th 
so-called  '^  atoms,")  of  physical  science.  The  reality  in  the  cas 
of  psychological  analysis  is  not  an  assumed  entity ;  it  is  a  partiai 
and  oftentimes  it  may  be,  a  very  obscure  or  sub-conscious  proc 
ess,  which  has  its  being  only  in  the  temporary  contributio: 
which  it  makes,  as  such  process,  to  the  total  complexion  of  th 
stream  of  consciousness.  Those  processes  of  our  sense-experi 
ence  which  we  are  unable  in  any  way  to  regard  as  composite,  o 
as  analyzable  into  still  more  nearly  ultimate  factors,  we  are  en 
titled  to  call  "  simple  sensations."  About  them  as  such,  psyche 
logical  investigation  raises  certain  inquiries  as  to  their  natun 
classification,  organic  and  physical  pre-conditions,  specific  qua] 
ities,  changing  quantity,  and  fitness  to  be  objectified  as  sensibl 
properties  of  things. 

The  Nature  of  Sensation  must  invariably  be  considered  b; 
psychology  from  its  own  independent  point  of  view.  For  thi 
science — we  have  seen — takes  account  of  sense-experience  onl; 
as  it  consists  of  states  of  consciousness,  to  be  described  and  ei 
plained,  as  such.  Only  psychic  factors  can  enter  into  psychi 
states.  Only  mental  processes  can  be  regarded  as  constituent  elc 
ments  of  the  stream  of  conscious  life.  It  follows,  then,  that  nc 
only  the  external  physical  stimuli  which  act  upon  the  organs  c 
sense,  and  the  elaboration  of  such  stimuli  by  these  organs,  hx 
also  the  nerve-processes  in  the  organs,  must  all  be  regarded  a 
alike  the  physical  preconditions  of  sensation.  The  sensatiofk 
arise  only  in  the  purely  psychical  realm,  as  modifications  of  th 
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stream  of  consciousness.  They  neither  are^  nor  are  like,  the 
stimiili  or  the  resulting  nerye-commotions  which  form  the  ordi- 
nary physical  pre-condition  of  their  origin.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
only  impertinent  but  even  absurd,  from  the  psychologist's  point 
of  view,  to  speak  of  sensations  as  "  propagated "  from  the  pe- 
ripheral organs  to  the  brain,  or  as  "  elaborated "  in  either  the 
lower  or  the  higher  regions  of  the  latter  organ.  The  essential 
nature  of  sensation  is  understood  only  when  we  make  clear  to 
ourselves  that  it  is  not  a  physical  or  physiological  process. 

Further,  sensations  are  not  regarded  by  psychology  as  prop- 
erties or  qualities  of  extra-mental  and  extended  things.  How 
they  stand  related  to  objects  of  perception — ^to  sensible,  perceived 
things — ^it  is  the  business  of  psychological  investigation  to  dis- 
cover. But,  as  psychology  regards  them,  sensations  are  in,  and 
of,  the  conscious  mental  life  of  the  perceiver ;  they  are  not  quali- 
ties of  things,  regarded  as  physics  and  chemistry  regard  things, 
in  their  being  as  extended  and  external,  or  out  of  the  perceiving 
mind.  For  this  reason  it  is  that  psychology  has  constantly  to 
contend  for  its  points  of  view,  both  against  those  who  would 
identify  nervous  processes  with  psychical  processes,  and  also 
against  those  who  would  identify  the  sense-experience  of  mind 
with  the  properties  of  extra-mental  realities.  The  psychologi- 
cal point  of  view  differs  both  from  that  of  physical  science  and 
from  that  of  so-called  "'common  sense." 

In  all  conception  of  the  nature  of  sensation,  from  the  psycho- 
logical point  of  view,  we  are  obliged  then  to  make  an  appeal, 
either  direct  or  indirect,  to  consciousness.    This  appeal  takes  us 
in  two  directions,  according  as  we  emphasize  the  well-known  con- 
ditions under  which  our  sense-experience  ordinarily  originates ; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  emphasize  the  part  which  such  sense-ex- 
perience plays  in  the  development  of  knowledge.    Proceeding  in 
the  former  direction  we  may  say :    A  sensation  is  that  peculiar 
modification  of  consciousness  which  is  ordinarily  developed  on  occa- 
fion  of  the  excitement  of  some  organ  of  sense  hy  the  action  upon  it  of 
exUmal  stimuli.    And  here,  what  the  peculiar  modification  of 
consciousness  is — the  psychic  fact,  ''as  such" — can  be  known 
only  by  a  direct  appeal  to  consciousness.    But  if  we  proceed  in 
the  direction  of  the  relation  which  our  sense-experience  sustains 
to  our  knowledge  of  things,  we  may  say,  sensations  are  those  pecvl- 
iw  modifications  of  our  consciousness  hy  which  the  nature  of  sen- 
«lfe  objects  is  made  knovm  to  us.    Subjectively  considered,  my 
sensations  are  mine,  affections  of  my  mind  as  truly  as  are  my 
feelings  of  grief,  desire,  weariness,  or  of  patriotism,  benevolence, 
iBalevolence^  and  the  like.    Subjectively  considered,  their  pecul- 
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iarity  consists  in  their  dependence,  as  fortli-pattings  of  mind, 
npon  the  activity  of  certain  bodily  organs ;  this  view,  in  its  turn, 
emphasizes  the  passivity  of  the  sensation-processes.  Objectively 
considered,  the  sensations  are  markedly  unlike  my  feelings  of 
grief  or  of  patriotism ;  objectively  considered,  they  are  poten- 
tial factors  of  all  presentations  of  sense — elements  of  mental 
life,  to  be  sure,  which  become  objectified,  as  my  feelings  and 
thoughts  cannot,  in  the  form  of  qualities  of  perceived  things. 

2  2.  No  explanation  or  remonstrance  can  make  the  habit  of  oonfosing  the 
psycho-phjsical  conditions  of  sensation  with  the  being  or  nature  cf  tenecUion 
more  inappropriate  than  it  appears  at  first  glance.  This  renuurk  applies  in 
criticism  not  only  to  those  who,  like  Olande  Bernard  and  Lewes,  speak  of 
the  contraction  of  living  tissue  as  a  '*  sentient "  process ;  or  like  Dr.  Mauds- 
Icy  and  Ck>mte  identify  physiology  and  psychology  throughout ;  or,  like  M. 
C^rdy  define  sensation  as  "  the  change  that  takes  place  in  the  organ  affected 
under  the  influence  of  an  excitation.*'  It  applies  almost  equally  to  those* 
who,  like  Mr.  Spencer,  rely  for  their  explanation  and  description  of  the  sim- 
pler recogpnizable  sensations,  upon  the  "aggregation  "and  '* agglomeration '*' 
of  "  nervous  shocks,**  after  the  fashion  of  the  combination  of  material  atoms- 
into  molecules,  etc.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  whenever  we 
speak  of  the  *'  fusion  "  of  sensations  in  "  sensation-complexes,*'  we  speak  of 
purely  psychical  processes,  resembling  in  quality  known  phases  of  actual 
states  of  consciousness.  In  other  words,  the  terms  are  psychological  and. 
refer  to  relations  accomplished  in  the  stream  of  consciousness,  and  not  in 
the  physical  substratum  by  "  overlappings  **  of  central  nerve-oommotiona, 
and  the  like. 

Far  less  reprehensible  is  the  point  of  view  taken  by  writers  like  Volk- 
mann.  This  author  (L,  2  82)  regards  sensation  as  a  state  developed  by  the 
sonl  (a  forth-putting  of  soul)  in  reaction  upon  entering  into  relation  with 
some  form  of  external  being — the  so-called  stimulus.  This  conception  of 
sensation  assumes,  to  be  sure,  the  existence  of  the  soul  as  a  real  being  cap- 
able  of  entering  upon  its  own  place  and  doing  its  own  work,  as  it  were, 
in  the  world  of  real  beings.  On  account  of  its  quasi-metaphysical  implic*- 
tions  we  prefer  not  to  introduce  it  in  discussions  that  belong  to  scientific 
psychology.  But  in  so  far  as  the  conception  insists  upon  the  pnrei^  peg- 
chiccd  nature  of  sensation,  it  is  indispensable  to  the  point  of  view  demanded 
by  psychological  science.  We  agree  with  this  author  in  regarding  sensation 
as  a  mental  process,  which  is  not  to  be  identified  with  the  correlated  prooesa 
in  the  nerve-fibers.  And  if  we  raise  the  question  whether  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  activity  or  passivity,  the  answer  may  be  given  in  either  wa^ 
according  to  onr  point  of  view. 

Few  words  are  used  in  a  more  confused  and  vacillating  manner  by  psy- 
chologists than  the  word  "  sensation.**  The  further  explanations  neceesaiy 
to  define  our  use,  and  to  make  clear  the  distinction  between  sensation  and 
sensuous  feeling,  or  between  sensation  and  sensuous  cognition,  etc.,  must 
await  their  proper  time. 
<  2  3.  The  twofold  reference  of  every  sensation  —  as  a  state  induced  in  u» 
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bj  the  action  of  stimali  npon  the  organs  of  sense,  and  also  as  an  item  of  in- 
fonnation  concerning  the  qoalitj  belonging  to  the  object  of  sense — must  be 
recognized  by  all  psychological  theory.  Thus,  as  Babier  says:*  "It  haa 
been  onstomary  to  understand  by  senioHon  the  tout  ensemble  of  psychical 
phenomena  (representatiye  or  affective,  with  little  or  no  distinction)  which 
results  immediately  from  an  impression  made  upon  the  organs  of  sense.'^ 
And  a  Qerman  writer,^  who  sets  out  to  establish  a  new  doctrine  of  mind  npon 
a  physiological  basis,  reminds  us  that  sensation  is  "  no  mere  passivity,  but  a 
reacting  impulse.**  Still  another  author,'  after  incautiously  defining  sensa- 
tion as  '*  the  becoming-conscious  "  of  organic  impression,  goes  on  to  say  that 
this  becomiog-conscious  itself  presupposes  that  the  organic  impression 
irouses  or  solicits  the  soul  to  activity.  *'  This  arousement  of  the  Psyche  it 
u  which  we  designate  as  sensation.*' 

By  our  recognition  of  both  the  passive  and  the  active  side  of  every  proo- 
688  of  sensation  we  get  a  completer  view  of  the  nature  of  all  sensation. 
Ereiy  sensation  is  a  psychical  act,  conditioned  upon  the  senses  being  affect- 
ed by  external  stimuli  in  a  particular  way.  Thus,  though  we  are  active  in 
having  the  sensation,  and  the  sensation  is,  in  its  essential  nature,  a  psychical 
leiivity,  it  is  also  of  the  nature  of  an  "  impression  **  made  upon  us  through 
ehinges  in  that  which  is  not  our  activity.  This  twofold  nature — ^this  capao^ 
ity  to  be  regarded  either  as  an  impression  received  from  without,  or  as  a 
peculiar  activity  arising  from  within — belongs  to  all  our  sense-experience. 

{4.  It  is  by  no  means  without  significance  that  sensations  have  been  de^ 

leribed  as  those  peculiar  modifications  of  consciousness  which  are  ''orcK- 

yaHy  **  developed  in  dependence  upon  the  excitement  of  the  end-organs  of 

tense  by  external  stimuli.    Further  detailed  investigation  shows  that  the 

•ppropriate  excitement  of  the  central  organs  is  the  real  and  final  physiologic 

cil  precondition  of  sensation.    For  if  the  sensory  tracts  lying  between  the 

oigaiis  of  sense  and  the  brain  are  impaired,  no  psychical  impression  is  made>. 

00  peyohioal  activity  arises  corresponding  to  the  peculiar  function  of  the 

QtgSDs  of  sense.    The  excited  eye  cannot  arouse  the  sensations  of  color, 

unless  the  optic  tracts  are  entire ;  the  irritated  ear  causes  no  sensations  of 

aonnd,  unless  the  auditory  tracts  are  capable  of  action.    Moreover,  experi- 

Bents  in  extirpation  upon  the  brains  of  the  lower  animals,  and  observation 

of  the  effects  of  disease  in  man,  show  that  to  disturb  or  to  destroy  certain 

eerebral  centexa  is  to  disturb  or  to  destroy  the  capacity  for  certain  classes 

of  sensations.    Still  further  the  excitement  of  the  brain  by  internal  stimuli 

—ii  alcohol,  narcotic  drugs,  eta,  or  the  changed  character  of  the  blood 

through  the  decomposition-products  of  fever — results  in  hallucinations  ;  but 

hallnoinations  are  sensation-states  having,  wholly  or  in  part,  the  "  objec- 

tifity  "  ordinarily  obtained  only  by  irritation  of  the  end- organs  of  sense  by 

esternal  stimuli.    And,  finally,  in  certain  dreams  and  other  vivid  activity  of 

the  image-making  faculty,  idl  discernible  distinction  disappears  between 

MUitions  peripherally  excited  and  mental  images  originating  in  internal 

itimulation.    Indeed,  the  very  boundaries  between  sense  and  memory  and 

Bflmory  and  imagination  will  be  seen  to  be  shifting  and  stretched  over 

Uittible  ground. 

*  Le^ODi^  cte.  L  P^ydiologls.  p.  01  f.        •  Horwies :  Piycbologische  Aaaljien,  L  p.  MS  1 

*  lUiiUdi :  H«Ddbiich  d.  P^JCbol08to,  p.  W  £. 
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A  preliminary,  gross  Clapssifioation  of  the  Sensations  may  best 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  particular  organs  in  whose  activity 
those  nerve-processes  originate  which  famish  the  ordinary  physi- 
cal conditions  of  sensation.  Hence  the  popular  classification 
leading  to  the  ^i;6  senses  of  smell,  taste,  hearing,  sight,  and  touch 
— or  sensations  of  the  nose,  mouth,  ear,  eye,  and  skin  (especially 
of  the  hand  in  active  touch).  Even  in  such  imperfect  and  pre- 
liminary classification,  however,  two  thingfs  of  importance  must 
be  recognized.  First,  the  combined  activity  of  several  of  these 
organs  results  in  the  simultaneous  production  of  several  kinds 
of  sensation  which  fuse  together  in  the  total  result  ascribed  to 
each  organ.  This  is  always  the  case  with  two  or  more  organs 
whose  activity  is  excited  in  close  local  or  temporal  connection. 
For  example,  a  large  part  of  the  ''  taste  "  of  sapid  substances  re- 
ceived into  the  mouth  is  really  smell  (is  due  to  activity  of  tiie 
adjoining  nasal  organ) ;  and  in  many  instances,  tactual  and  mus- 
cular sensations  form  no  unimportant  factor  ,of  our  "'  sensation- 
complexes"  referred  to  taste.  In  particular  what  we  see,  re- 
garded merely  as  sensations  received  through  activity  of  the  eye, 
is  far  more  than  mere  light  and  color.  Here  again,  tactual  and 
muscular  sensations  blend  with  those  sensations  which  are  more 
obviously  ascribed  to  the  visual  organ.  But,  second,  modem 
psychology — especially  in  the  interests  of  a  satisfactory  theory  of 
perception  by  the  senses — finds  it  necessary  to  extend  the  pop- 
ular classification,  even  while  keeping  it  upon  a  similar  ImmIs. 
This  is  done  by  recognizing  fundamental  distinctions  in  the  sen- 
sations ascribed  to  the  skin ;  and  also  by  adding  at  least  two 
other  classes  of  sensations  orginating  in  activity  of  organs  not 
recognized  by  the  popular  division.  Thus  we  have  sensations 
of  temperature,  of  the  muscles,  and  of  the  joints. 

The  Causes  of  the  different  Classes  of  Sensations,  so  &r  as 
we  can  discover  them  at  all,  are  partly  physical  and  physiologi- 
cal, partly  psychical.  So  far  as  they  belong  to  the  former  order 
they  are  (1)  the  physical  constitution  of  the  organ,  which  enables 
it  to  transmit  and  modify  appropriately  some  particular  kind  of 
physical  stimulus  (light,  sound,  heat,  mechanical  pressure, 
chemical  changes,  etc.) ;  (2)  the  histological  structure  and  pecul- 
iar physiological  function  of  the  truly  nervous  parts  of  the  pe- 
ripheral organ — which  parts  receive  the  modified  stimulus  and 
convert  it  into  a  nervous  process,  a  nerve-commotion,  that  origi- 
nates in  the  end-organs  and  is  capable  of  propagation  along  the 
nerve-tracts  to  the  central  organs;  and  (3)  the  histological 
structure  and  peculiar  physiological  function  of  the  central  or- 
gans, which  receive  the  incoming  nerve-processes  and  pro- 
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fonndly  modify  them,  by  central  processes  of  elaborating,  inhi- 
biting, combining,  adjusting,  etc.  It  is,  then,  as  has  already  been 
intimated,  to  the  differing  processes  in  the  brain  that  we  must 
look  for  the  finxd  physiological  explanation  of  the  different 
kinds  of  sensation. 

The  psychical  causes  of  the  different  kinds  of  sensation  are 
to  be  found  in  mental  habit,  varying  distribution  of  attention, 
acuteness  of  the  power  of  discriminating  judgment,  etc.  But 
below  and  behind  all  kinds  of  explanations  stands  the  unex- 
plained. In  our  attempts  to  give  causes  for  the  different  kinds 
of  sensations  we  soon  came  upon  ultimate  facts,  for  which  no 
cause  can  be  given.  It  is  a  fact  that  when  certain  nerve-proc- 
eeses,  the  nature  of  which  we  can  guess  at  with  more  or  less  con- 
fidence, take  place  in  the  brain  center  X,  the  sensations  S  (A)^ 
which  we  call  "  auditory,"  arise  in  consciousness  and  run  through 
a  series  of  changes,  such  as  8  (A)^  S  (A)^  S  (A),»  etc.  It  is 
also  a  fact  that  when  other,  presumably  different,  nerve-proc- 
esses arise  in  another  brain-center  Y^  the  totally  different  sen- 
sations S  (  V)y  which  we  call  "  visual,"  arise  in  consciousness 
and  run  through  a  series  of  changes,  such  &&  S  (  VJa,  S  (  VJP, 
8  (  F)y,  etc.  But  why  nerve-processes  of  the  order  JT,  in  one 
cerebral  center,  should  give  rise  to  the  kind  of  sensations, 
S  (A)^  and  its  peculiar  series,  and  nerve-processes  of  the  order 
T,  in  another  cerebral  center,  should  give  rise  to  another  kind 
of  sensation,  8  (  Vjy  and  its  peculiar  series ;  why  also  cerebral 
processes  should  give  rise  to  psychical  processes  of  sensation, 
at  all — ^these  are  questions  about  the  answer  to  which  we,  at 
present,  know  nothing  whatever ;  nor  does  it  seem  in  the  least 
degree  likely  that  we  shall  ever  know  the  answers  to  questions 
like  these. 

{5.  It  should  be  onderstood  in  this  connection,  in  a  preliminary  waj, 

that  tlie  different  sensations  stand  in  very  different  relations  to  the  develop- 

i&ent  of  sensation-experience.    In  the  origin  and  growth  of  this  form  of 

i&ental  life,  the  tactnal  and  mnscnlar  sensations  are  fundamental  and  nni- 

^XBsUj  present.    Biology  is  accnstomed  to  refer  this  fact  to  the  character 

of  the  evolution  of  animal  species.    And  certain  it  is  that  some  kind  of  sen- 

vtiTB  integument  responding  to  external  stimuli  (an  ectosarc^  or  rudimentary 

>^)  belongs  to  the  very  lowest  kinds  of  animal  and  psychical  life.    In  that 

Hne  of  development  in  which  man  belongs,  a  muscular  system,  under  the 

^OBponsaTe  control  of  will  and  by  its  activity  completing  the  triple  action 

of  tbe  reflex  mechanism,  seems  equally  indispensable.      Presumably,  the 

Itnman  embryo  begins  its  conscious  life,  its  first  rudimentary  organization 

of  sense-experience,  upon  a  basis  of  tactual  and  muscular  sensations  only. 

^t  tactual  and  muscular  sensations  are  evoked  by  the  activity  of  all  the 

<^'ginB  of  sense,  and  that  they  enter,  in  an  important  way,  into  the  complex 
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resultant  of  the  aetiyity  of  these  organs,  will  be  made  perfectly  dear  by 
subsequent  discussion  of  the  origin  and  development  of  peroeptiye  faculty. 

2  6.  In  the  case  of  man,  and  of  all  highly  organised  animals,  the  greater 
bulk  of  the  end-organs  of  sense— especially  of  the  eye  and  ear — ^has  a  me- 
chanical significance  only.  That  is  to  say,  the  sense-organ  is  chiefly  an  in- 
genious contrivance  for  modifying  the  external  stimulus,  and  for  conveying 
it  to  the  nerve-elements  in  such  manner  as  to  excite  them  to  their  peculiar 
nervous  function.  Biologically  considered,  the  end-organs  {epidermis  and 
most  important  parts  of  the  special  organs  of  sense)  develop  from  the  same 
embryonic  layer  ("epiblast**)  from  which  come  the  central  organs  of  the 
nervous  system.  With  respect  to  its  minute  structure  and  function,  eveiy 
organ  of  sense  may  be  considered  as  a  special  modification  of  the  superficial 
cells,  adapting  them  to  the  difierent  kinds  of  stimuli*  Every  such  organ, 
therefore,  looks  both  outward  and  inward ;  it  is  a  '*  mediator  "  between  the 
nerve-commotion  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  various  forms  of  physical 
energy  which  are  to  be  adapted  so  as  to  excite  this  system. 

2  7.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  nerve-tracts,  which  lie  on  the  way  to 
the  higher  central  organs,  do  not  modify  the  nature  of  the  nerve-prooess 
which  gives  rise  to  sensations.  But  what  is  called  the  "localization  of 
cerebral  function  '*  has  shown  that  the  different  areas  of  the  brain  have  dif- 
ferent relations  to  the  different  kinds  of  our  sensation-experience.  For 
example,  the  "optic  thalami"  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  brain,  and  the 
"superior  occipital  convolutions*'  in  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  sustain  a 
peculiar  relation  to  the  origin  and  development  of  visual  sensations.  Phys- 
iological science  is  beginning  to  connect  different  portions  of  the  g^nml 
visual  brain-area  with  particular  portions  of  the  retinal  field.  We  know 
also  what  regions  of  the  hemispheres— namely,  those  about  the  "  Fissure  of 
Sylvius  ** — are  chiefly  concerned  in  the  elaboration  of  impressions  that  give 
rise  to  the  sensations  of  hearing.  Nay,  more,  this  science  differences  the 
psychical  functions  employed  in  the  utterance  or  interpretation  of  thought 
as  expressed  in  language,  and  *'  locates  '*  the  areas  chiefly  concerned  in  eiboh 
of  these  different  psychical  functions.  Sensations  of  touch,  taste,  smell, 
and  temperature,  are  also— though,  as  yet,  with  less  of  certainly  and  exact- 
ness— ^being  "localized."  This  is  all  to  be  understood  simply  as  pointing 
out  those  particular  regions  of  the  brain  where  the  physiolog^ical  pre-oon- 
ditions  or  causes  of  the  different  sensation-processes  are  fulfilled.  Sensa- 
tions themselves  remain  as  truly  psychical  and  distinguishable,  in  kind,  only 
by  a  process  of  pure  introspection  as  they  ever  were. 

Meantime,  inquiiy  goes  on  as  to  <^  peculiar  ruUfire  of  those  processes  in 
which  the  '*  physical  basis"  of  the  different  kinds  of  sensation  is,  as  it  were, 
laid.  But  here  the  results  of  exx)erimentation,  observation,  and  application  of 
general  biological  facts  to  the  particular  case  of  the  human  brain,  have  re- 
sulted in  little  really  scientific  information.  We  know  far  better  than  we 
koew  twenty  years  ago  where  in  the  different  regions  of  the  brain,  some  pe- 
culiar process  called  a  "  nerve-commotion  '*  takes  place  when  each  of  the 
different  main  classes  of  sensations  "  occupies"  the  field  of  consciousness. 
But  we  know  scarcely  any  better  than  we  did  twenty  years  agoproeue/y  w?uU 
takes  place  in  the  different  brain -areas,  and  forms  the  common  basis  for  our 
sensation-experience.    We  do  not  know  at  all  in  what  respect  the  nerve-proc- 
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corresponding  to  sensations  of  color  differ  from  those  corresponding 
to  sensations  of  sound.' 

§  8.  The  realm  of  the  unexplained,  the  realm  of  mjsteiy  consisting  in 

aoimd  and  acknowledged  fact,  spreads  widely  over  this  whole  subject  of  in- 

Teatigation.    The  reasons  whj  my  central  nervous  system  should  be  excited, 

throogh  the  end-organs  of  sense,  bj  acoustic  waves  lying  within  a  certain 

lange,  and  not  by  those  lying  beyond  this  range,  by  yibrations  of  luminif erous 

ether  so  many  billions  to  the  second,  and  not  by  a  smaller  or  greater  number 

of  Tibrations,  by  effluvia  of  a  certain  unknown  constitution,  and  not  by  others 

of  a  different  constitution,  eta,  are  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  molecular 

stnicture  of  the  nervous  organism  itself.     But  why  /should  respond  in  one 

infltance  with  the  sensation  of  red,  in  another  with  the  sensation  of  yellow, 

etc. ;  or  now  with  a  sensation  of  a  b,  and  now  with  a  sensation  of  c  # ;  or 

ahoxdd  put  forth  the  sensation  called  "  smell  of  a  rose  **  when  I  hold  in  my 

liaiid  one  flower,  and  "smell  of  a  heliotrope"  when  I  approach  another 

flower — all  this  must  be  accepted  as  inexplicable  matter  of  fact.    Nor  do 

the  attempts  thus  far  made  to  reduce  these  facts  to  any  system  under  the 

terms  of  "  mechanics  of  the  sensations  **  seem  at  all  likely  to  succeed.' 

Sensations  of  Smell  are  those  peculiar  modifications  of  con- 
soioiisness  which  are  the  characteristic  result  of  exciting  the  end- 
organs  of  the  nose.  In  general,  bodies  which  excite  these  sen- 
sations must  give  off  some  form  of  effluvia  or  odorous  reek.  The 
stimulus  of  the  organs  is  then  applied  as  it  is  borne  to  them  in 
gaseous  form — usually  the  current  of  air — and  is  made  with  more 
or  less  force  to  pass  over  them,  almost  exclusively  in  the  act  of 
inspiration.  Smells  are  generally  said  to  be  **  unclassifiable  " ; 
tiiat  is  to  say,  each  smellable  object  has  its  own  peculiar  smell, 
and  consequently  we  can  only  describe  the  smell  by  reference  to 
the  object.  We  cannot  "  sort  out "  smells  into  classes,  as  we  can 
colors  into  red,  green,  blue,  and  the  like.  Becent  investigations 
point  in  the  direction  of  a  possible  classification  of  smells  on  the 
basis  of  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  objects  occasioning  them. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  even  thus  we  should  not 
classify  the  sensations,  **  as  such."  No  symbolism,  such  as  that 
of  the  line,  the  triangle,  etc.,  is  applicable  to  the  sensations  of 
this  sense.  In  all  our  actual  experience,  however,  the  sensations 
of  smell — and  especially  when  they  are  at  all  intense— are  fused 
with  more  or  less  wide-spreading  tactual,  muscular,  and  organic 
sensations — ^the  latter  often  reaching  well  down  ihe  digestive 
canaL 

)  9.    More  precisely  the  end-organs  of  smell  are  certain  nervous  stmct- 
ures  scattered  over  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  upper  region  of  the  nasal 

1  Ob  tD  tlMM  tad  oUmt  oooneotod  rabjecta.  ne  tlie  •nthoi's  BUemente  of  FlijilolQglcal  Ptj* 

iogj.ppi  1-Ma 

*  OoBpi.  Msdflm't  GmndsOge  etiMr  ezscten  P^fcholoKle,  L,  Die  Mechaoik  d«r  Brnpflndnngen. 
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cavity  (the  reffio  olfadoria).  Here  the  efflavia  contained  in  the  inspired  cnr- 
rent  of  air  are  forced  against  the  processes  of  the  olfactory  cells  and  start  in 
them  the  nerve-commotion  which  is  propagated  along  the  olifactory  tracts  to  the 
appropriate  lobes  of  the  brain.  That  fluids  applied  immediately  to  the  oUbo- 
tory  regions  cannot  be  smeUed  has  been  asserted,  but  is  probably  not  strictly 
true.  Gold  fish,  it  is  said,  will  not  touch  eggs  when  saturated  with  olive-oil 
or  asafoBidda.'  It  is  doubtful  whether  these  sensations,  proper,  can  be 
excited  by  electrical  stimulation.  Subjective  sensations  of  smell — some- 
times symptomatic  of  oncoming  insanity — are  possible ;  and  inability  to 
smell  may  be  due  either  to  the  condition  of  the  end-organ  (as  in  the  well- 
known  case  of  "  loss  of  smell,**  with  a  "  cold  '*),  or  to  atrophy  of  the  connect- 
ing nerves  and  brain-center.' 

Since  the  interesting  discovery  of  Bomieu,  in  1756,  that  very  small  bits 
of  camphor  on  the  surface  of  water  have  a  curious  rotary  motion,  the  same 
phenomenon  has  been  noticed  by  a  number  of  observers  in  several  hundred 
odorous  substances  of  either  vegetable  or  animal  structure.  This,  of  course, 
strengthens  the  belief  that  the  stimulus  of  smeU  is  thrown  off  from  these 
substances  in  the  form  of  invisible  and  imponderable  particles.  If  paper  be 
tied  in  front  of  the  nostrils  of  dogs,  they  cannot  "  track  "  game  or  follow 
their  masters  by  the  sense  of  smell. 

The  difficulty  of  classifying  smells,  chemically,  is  enhanced  by  the*  fact 
that  chemists  differ  much  concerning  the  smell  of  the  same  substances. 
Moreover,  only  a  few  of  the  elements  have  any  characteristic  smell ;  and, 
perhaps,  not  these  when  in  a  perfectly  pure  state.  It  is  said  that  artificial 
perfumes  are,  in  general,  binary  and  tertiary  compounds,  in  which  the  num- 
ber of  the  equivalents  of  hydrogen  diminishes  in  relation  to  the  number  of 
equivalents  of  carbon.*  Products  less  rich  in  hydrogen  form  an  "  aromatic 
series."  On  the  other  hand,  substances  not  analogous  in  chemical  composition 
are  sometimes  alike  in  smell.  Thus,  vapor  of  arsenic  smells  like  garlic  ;  and 
triturated  emeralds,  rubies,  and  pearls,  give  off  an  odor  of  violets. 

In  general,  this  lowest,  most  animal,  least  intellectual  of  the  sensations  is 
peculiarly  baffling  of  all  attempts  to  reduce  it  to  terms  of  science.  In  the 
developed  and  cultivated  human  species,  smell  has  come  to  be,  for  the  most 
part,  of  the  nature  of  an  »sthetical  advantage  or  affliction,  rather  than  a 
means  of  accurate  knowledge.  But  in  the  lower  and  less  cultivated  phases 
of  animal  life  it,  by  the  prompt  and  accurate  information  it  furnishes,  serves 
as  a  most  important  factor  in  the  preservation,  propagation,  and  evolution 
of  the  individual  and  of  the  species. 

Our  scientific  knowledge  of  Sensations  of  Taste  is  somewhat 
more  capable  of  being:  satisfactorily  exhibited  than  that  of  the  ol- 
factory sensations.  The  org^an  by  whose  activity  these  sensa- 
tions are  occasioned  is  the  tonsrue  and — at  least  in  some  cases — 
the  anterior  portions  of  the  soft  palate.    In  general,  only  fluid 

>  See  the  gnmnds  on  which  Aronsohn  disputes  the  accepted  concltislons  of  Weber  and  others. 
ArchlT  f .  Anat.  a.  Physiol.,  1886,  pp.  891-67. 

*  SeeDr.  Donaldsoii.  on  the  brain  of  Lanra  Bridgman,  reprinted  from  the  Amflrican  Joomal  of 
Psychology. 

*  See  M.  Henry  :   Les  Odeors,  etc.    Paris,  1398. 
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bodies,  or  such  as  are  to  some  degree  soluble,  excite  the  end- 
organs  of  taste.  All  gustatory  sensations  are,  on  account  of  the 
very  organic  activity  on  which  they  are  dependent,  connected 
with  sensations  of  smell,  touch,  muscular  sensations,  and  organic 
sensations  arising  from  irritation  of  different  depths  of  the  diges- 
tive canal.  The  application  of  the  gustatory  stimulus  is  ordinarily 
made  by  pressing  it  against  the  end-organs,  after  it  has  been 
rendered  fluid  in  the  saliva  or  in  some  other  menstruum.  What 
it  is  in  tastable  substances  which  enables  them  to  excite  the 
different  kinds  of  tastes  is  quite  unknown ;  investigation,  how- 
ever, seems  to  point  in  the  direction  of  connecting  their  gusta- 
tory character  with  their  chemical  constitution. 

The  four  principal  kinds  of  taste  usually  recognized  are  the 
sweet,  the  bitter,  the  salt,  and  the  sour.  To  these  Wundt  would 
add  the  alkaline  and  the  metallic.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
all  the  **  tastes  "  of  gustable  substances  with  which  our  daily  ex- 
perience makes  us  familiar  are  compounds ;  many  of  these  com- 
pounds may  be  regarded  as  resolvable  into  these  six  so-called 
simple  tastes.  The  peculiar  "  shading "  of  sensation  which  a 
large  number  of  substances  produce,  when  introduced  into  the 
mouth,  is  due  to  the  smell  they  excite.  Yet  we  agree  with  those 
who  deny  that  all  kinds  of  taste,  even  after  abstracting  the  sen- 
sations of  smell  with  which  they  are  fused,  can  be  brought  under 
these  six  classes.  The  number  of  kinds  of  taste  is  thus  some- 
what indelBnite ;  although  gustatory  sensations  lend  themselves 
to  classification  much  better  than  do  the  kindred  sensations  of 
smelL 

{  10.  The  special  end-organs  of  taste  are  certain  *'  gustatory  flasks*'  or 
"bulbs"  oontained  in  papittce  that  are  scattered  over  the  regions  already 
mentioned.*  Gustable  substances  when  brought  near  these  papillsB  excite 
secretion  of  the  glands  which  serves  for  continual  cleansing  of  the  papillsa 
and  for  washing  away  the  dissolved  substances.  The  question  whether 
tastable  substances  excite  the  same  sensations  when  applied  to  different  parts 
of  the  tongue  has  been  made  a  subject  of  much  experiment ;  it  is  a  difficnlt 
question  to  answer  satisfactorily.  Many  seem  to  taste  sweet  and  sour  chiefly 
with  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  bitter  and  alkaline  with  its  roots.'  A  certain  de- 
riyative  of  saccharine  was  found  to  produce  sensations  of  bitter  when  applied 
to  the  back  part  of  the  tongue,  and  of  sweet  when  applied  to  the  tip  and  bor* 
ders  of  the  anterior  half.* 

I  The  Tnnflactloiie  of  the  Academy  of  Sdences  at  Cracow,  1888  (see  Oentralblatt  1  FhysioL 
No.  11)  report  that  a  patient,  whoae  whole  tongue  had  been  removed,  retained  some  taste  cansed  by 
tooching  the  back  of  the  throat  or  the  mncos  of  the  rtnmp. 

*  See,  bowerer,  Bittmeyer'8  experiments  (Geschmacksprtlfangen,  GOttingen,  1886).  which  con- 
cluded that  the  root  loses  its  perception  of  taste  least  readily  nnder  drags,  and  retains  the  power  to 
taste  bitter  best  of  all. 

>  Studies  from  the  Biologtcal  Laboratory  of  Johns  Hopkins  TJniTerslty,  Jmie.  188T. 
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Some  experimeuters  have  olaimed  that  thej  oonld  taste  perfeotlj  diy 
gases ;  or  that  mechanical  excitation  bj  nibbing,  pressing,  or  priddngy  excit- 
ed gostatory  sensations.  Both  claims  are  donbtfol.  On  the  other  hand,  elee- 
tric»l  stimnlation  of  the  different  areas  of  the  tongue  does  seem  to  cause 
sensations  of  taste.  It  has  been  claimed  by  Haycraft  {Brain,  Jolj,  1887)  that 
tastable  bodies  are  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere,  as  it  were,  of  vibrating 
matter;  and  that  the  peculiar  chai-acter  of  the  sensation  aroused  depends 
upon  the  pitch  and  complexity  of  these  vibrations.  Moreover,  all  the  sola- 
ble  chlorides  are  said  to  have  a  salt-like  taste ;  and  this  becomes  more  saline 
and  develops  into  a  bitter  with  the  higher  members  of  the  group.  But  the 
carbon  compounds  have  in  general  an  acid  taste;  and  many  sweet  sub- 
stances are  alcoholic  bodies  and  contain  the  radical  GHt  OH.  Hence  we  are 
led  to  the  theory  that  similar  sapid  compounds  vibrate  in  similar  complex 
ways,  and  thus  occasion  similar  sensation-complexes,  of  taste.  About  all 
this,  however,  we  are  still  much  in  the  dark. 

2  11.  It  is  altogether  too  customary  with  psychologists  to  assume  that  all 
sensations  of  taste  may  be  regarded  as  resultants  of  the  fusion  of  a  few  kinds 
of  sensation  of  this  sense  with  one  another  and  with  the  indefinite  kinds  of 
sensation  belonging  under  the  sense  of  smell.  On  the  contrary,  Horwicz  ^ 
holds  that  a  large  number  of  g^tatory  sensations — for  example,  like  the 
taste  of  meat,  milk,  coffee,  etc. — cannot  be  explained  in  this  way.  In  this 
opinion  we  believe  him  to  be  correct,  as  against  the  somewhat  widely  ao- 
cepted  classification  of  other  psychologists. 

Sensations  of  Sound  are  those  peculiar  modifications  of  our 
sense-consciousness  which  arise  when  the  auditory  nerve  is  irri- 
tated through  acoustic  waves  striking  upon  the  ear.  This  whole 
organ  is  composed  of  three  easily  distinguishable  parts,  which 
are  called  respectively,  the  outer,  the  middle,  and  the  inner  ear. 
All  of  the  two  former,  and  a  large  part  of  the  latter  portions  of 
the  auditory  organ  are  serviceable  only  in  a  mechanical  way. 
They  serve,  that  is,  to  transmit  the  acoustic  excitement  while  re- 
ducing it  from  waves  in  the  air,  which  have  a  small  intensity  and 
a  great  amplitude,  to  waves  in  the  fluids  of  the  inner  ear,  which 
have  a  comparatively  high  intensity  but  exceedingly  small  am- 
plitude. The  inner  ear  in  which  the  specific  end-organs  of 
sound  are  situated,  is  a  very  minute  structure,  but  even  more 
complicated  and  wonderful  than  the  eye.  Besides  those  sensa- 
tions which  originate  in  stimulus  from  the  surrounding  air, 
"  entotic  "  sounds  are  by  no  means  infrequent.  These  are  due  to 
changes  going  on  within  our  own  body,  vibrations  from  which 
are  propagated  to  the  end-organs  of  the  inner  ear,  for  the  most 
part  through  the  middle  ear.  Among  them  may  be  instanced 
the  sotmd  of  the  beating  of  the  heart,  the  crackling  noise  some- 
times produced  by  yawning,  the  ringing  in  the  ears  when  we 

*  Psychologlsche  AnalyBen,  lit,  p.  94  f. 
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liaye  taken  quinine,  the  soft  mnrmnr  of  our  own  respiration,  or 
the  low  musical  tone  heard  when  we  press  our  fingers  in  our 
ears  and  set  the  muscles  of  the  jaws  to  yibrating  intensely. 

All  sounds  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — tcmes,  or  musi- 
cal sounds,  and  noises.    The  two  are,  indeed,  apt  to  be  blended  in 
all  our  ordinary  experience  with  sounds.  Few  players,  if  any,  on 
the  yiolin  produce  a  perfectly  pure  note,  free  from  all  admixture 
of  scraping  noise ;  and  we  are  all  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the 
ax  "  rings  "  in  a  semi-musical  way,  when  it  strikes  the  tree,  and 
even  the  slamming  door  awakens  and  absorbs  musical  tones. 
The  question,  whether  one  part  of  the  inner  ear  (the  '*  vesti- 
bule") is  the  specific  organ  of  noise,  and  another  part  (the 
"cochlea")  the  specific  organ  of  musical  tones,  was  for  some 
time  answered  affirmatively.    And  there  is  much  in  the  structure 
of  the  two,  especially  of  the  cochlea  with  its  obvious  arrange- 
ments for  accurate  analysis  and  for  a  ''scale"  of  sensations, 
which  favors  this  view.    Since,  however,  we  can  get  musical 
tones  by  repeating  noises, — e.g,,  exploding  soap-bubbles  of  hy- 
drogen, or  forcing  a   stopper  out  of    lead  pipes   of  different 
lengths,  etc. — some  investigators  have  recently  been  led  to  ar- 
gue that  we  hear  tones  and  noises  with  the  same  organ.^    More- 
over, a  series  of  short,  sharp  noises  like  a  watchman's  rattle 
can  be  made  as  many  as  six  hundred  times  a  second,  without 
producing  a  note,  if  only  all  extra  accompanjring  sounds  are 
dampened.    The  two  classes  of  sotmds  can  thus  be  made  to  pass 
uto  each  other  by  insensible  gradations. 

The  musical  sounds  of  our  ordinary  experience  are  themselves 
eompound — "  sensation-complexes  "  resulting  from  a  fusion  of 
simple  sensations  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  indistinguishable 
^thout  specially  trained  powers  of  analysis.    They  are  termed 
*'  clangs  "  by  the  (German  psychologists.    They  have  the  quality 
called  ''pitch,"  and  are  capable  of  being  arranged  in  a  scale, 
according  to  the  character  of  a  so-called  "  fundamental "  tone, 
the  lower  (in  the  scale)  and  stronger  one  of  the  sensations  of  mu- 
sical sound  which  are  fused  in  each  particular  "  clang."    They 
are  also  said  to  have  ''  timbre,"  which  is  the  peculiar  mixture  of 
qtudity  dependent  upon  the  number,  relative  intensity,  and  pitch 
of  simple  tones  which  fuse  in  the  compound  tone.    It  is  by  its 
timbre  that  the  note  a\  when  sounded  on  the  piano,  differs  from 
the  same  note  when  sounded  on  the  violin  or  by  some  human 
^oice. 

The  pitch  of  tones  depends  upon  the  rapidity  of  the  periodic 

igo  Bzner  oonelmded  In  1676,  and  Brflcke  has  recently  conflnned  tbe  Tiew.    (See  Wlen. 
,  td  AbCh^  1884.) 
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yibrations  (the  number  in  a  given  unit  of  time)  which  occasions 
them;  or — what  is  the  sdme  thing — upon  the  length  of  their 
acoustic  waves.  Objectively  considered,  tones  and  noises  differ 
in  that  the  former  result  from  a  periodic  regularity  of  stimula- 
tion ;  while  such  periodicity  is  wanting  to  the  stimulation  which 
occasions  sensations  of  noise.  Subjectively  considered,  the  pe> 
culiar  quality  of  tones  is  in  the  pleasant  modification  of  con- 
sciousness connected  with  the  variations  in  their  pitch  and  tim- 
bre.  The  sub-classes  of  tones  are  derived  from  this  quality  of 
timbre  which  all  musical  clangs  possess ;  and  it  is  the  posses- 
sion of  this  quality  which  makes  it  possible  to  arrange  the  tonea 
in  musical  "  scales  "  where  each  tone  has  its  appropriate  place 
relative  to  other  contiguous  or  remote  tones.  But  noises,  con- 
sidered apart  from  the  tones  which  blend  with  them,  lack  thia 
peculiar  pleasant  feeling ;  cannot  be  arranged  in  scales  accord- 
ing to  timbre  but  only  according  to  intensity ;  and  must  be  clas- 
sified, if  at  all,  as  "  crashing,"  "  crackling,"  "  hissing,"  or  those 
very  disagreeable  "  beats  "  which  disturb  the  purity  of  musical 
tones. 

2  12.  The  inner  ear,  to  which  the  branches  of  the  auditoiy  nerve  are  dia- 
tribated  and  in  which  the  nervous  end-organs  of  hearing  are  sitoated,  con- 
sists of  two  portions  (the  **  cochlea"  and  the  *' vestibule,"  with  the  latter 
of  which  the  "  semicircular  canals  "  may  be  considered  as  one).  The  gene- 
ral problem  which  this  organ  has  to  solve  may  be  said  to  be  a  "  problem  in. 
analysis."  In  that  most  complicated  portion  of  the  cochlea,  called  the 
"  organ  of  Oorti,"  some  three  thousand  fibers  are  arranged  in  rows  upon  a 
membrane,  somewhat  like  the  keys  of  a  piano-forte.  Now  if  these  are  dis- 
tributed over  seven  octaves  we  have  about  thirty-three  for  each  semitone. 
Helmholtz,  therefore,  suggested  that  these  rods  are  the  organs  of  musical 
sound.  But  the  ''rods  of  Gorti"  do  not  seem  well  adapted  to  vibrate; 
and  birds  which  do  not  have  them,  are  capable  of  appreciating  musical  tones. 
Hensen  has  shown  that  the  membrane  (called  ''  basilar  ")  on  which  the  rods 
are  set  is  itself  graded  to  pitch ;  its  individual  radii  may  therefore  act  like 
stretched  strings  to  respond  to  the  different  tones,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest.  Still  more  recent  investigations  >  have  led  to  the  view  that  certain 
exceedingly  minute  arches,  in  the  organ  of  Gorti,  which  at  the  base  of  th» 
cochlea  are  small  and  little  spread,  and  at  the  upper  end  are  larger  and 
much  spread,  vibrate  to  the  strings  of  the  membrane,  like  the  sounding- 
board  of  a  piano  to  its  different  strings.  What  is  certain  is  that  the  cochlea 
is  equipped  with  a  mechanism  for  analysis,  although  the  precise  action  of 
this  mechanism  is  not  yet  x)erfectly  understood.  Still  further,  since  we  can 
hear  some  five  hundred  or  more  times  in  a  second  (the  crackle  of  electric 
sparks  with  an  interval  of  2  o-),  an  apparatus  for  promptly  "damping"  the 
sound  must  be  provided  in  the  ear. 

2  13.  The  sub-classification  of  mnsical  sounds,  or  the  arrangement  of  the 

1  See  the  researches  of  Dr.  C.  BrQckner.  Vlrchow^e  Archlv,  czIt.,  Heft  S. 
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great  variety  of  tones  discemiblj  different  as  respects  quality,  requires,  of 
coarse,  more  or  less  of  trained  appreciation  of  differences  and  habitual  exer- 
dee  of  the  power  of  discrimination  upon  one  general  form  of  sense-experi- 
ence.    It  is  matter  of  fact,  however,  that  all  adults  who  are  not  tone-deaf 
seem  to  have  some  power  of  judging  differences  of  quality  in  pitch,  purely 
as  such.    The  number  of  qualitatively  unlike  sensations  of  musical  sound 
of  which  each  individual  is  capable  is  determined  by  this  power.     Such 
judgment  is,  without  doubt,  ordinarily  much  assisted  by  an  appeal  to  other 
sensations — muscular,  tactual,  even  visual — which  blend  in  our  sense-ex- 
perience with  sensations  of  musical  sound.    We  imagine  how  we  should 
sound  the  note  by  lifting  up  or  depressing  the  larynx  and  other  organs  of 
TocalizBtion.    But  even  Jenny  Lind  could  with  difficulty  sing  in  quarter 
tones;  while  ordinary  discrimination  of  kinds  of  pitch  and  timbre  goes 
farther  than  this,  and  the  discrimination  of  trained  musicians  far  exceeds 
these  limits.     Here,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  the  general  principle  is  :  Sensa" 
tum9  cannot  be  discriminated  as  different  tohick  have  not  been  heard  as  different. 
The  natural  way  to  arrange  a  so-called  '*  musical  scale  "  is  as  follows  : 
(Hven  two  tones,  as  m  and  n,  which  are  separated  by  a  plainly  discernible 
interval   (that  is,  are  known  to  be  considerably  unlike  in  kind),  one  is 
required  to  put  another  tone  in  between  them.     Between  this  newly  placed 
tone — ^we  will  say,  m!  or  n'  — and  either  m  or  n,  one  is  now  required  to 
place  another  tone  disoemibly  different  in  kind;    and  so  on  until  a  limit 
is  reached.    This  natural  and  inevitable  way  of  arranging  our  sensations 
of  musioal  sound  may  be  pictorially  represented  by  different  positions,  as- 
signed to  the  different  so-called  ''  notes,"  along  an  uninterrupted  straight 
line;    or — as  in  writing  music— on  and  between  the  ''bars"  of  modem 
musioal  symbolism.    Unlike  our  experience  with  colors,  we  find  in  musioal 
sounds  only  one  way  of  getting  at  the  position  of  any  particular  member  of 
the  scale ;  that  is,  we  must  slide  along  in  the  one  direction  of  the  scale. 
Whereas  there  are  two  ways  of  going  from  blue  to  yellow  (i.e.,  through  blue* 
green  and  gpreen,  or  through  violet,  red,  and  orange),  there  is  only  one  way 
of  going  from  a'  to  a",  or  from  c#  to  5t^  in  the  same  octave.     We  speak  then, 
in  some  sort  according  to  their  very  nature,  when  we  regard  our  various 
kinds  of  sensations  of  tone  as  constituting  a  series,  constant  and  yet  indefi- 
nite, as  respects  both  its  upper  and  its  lower  limits,  and  also  as  respects  the 
diiEBrenoee  discernible  by  different  individuals  between  the  contiguous  mem- 
Ven  of  the  series. 

Sensations  of  Light  and  Color  are  the  characteristic  modifi- 
cations of  conscionsness  occasioned  by  stimulating  the  expan- 
sion of  the  optic  nerve  within  the  ball  of  the  eye.  The  organ  of 
^on  is  itself  largely  a  mechanical  contrivance  adapted  to  trans- 
lait  and  modify  the  waves  of  light  so  that  they  may  serve  as 
proper  excitants  of  the  true  nervous  end-organs  of  sight.  The 
primary  problem  for  this  organ  is  the  formation  of  an  "  image  " 
^pon  the  retina.  In  terms  of  mechanics,  then,  we  may  describe 
the  eye  as  a  water  camera  obscura,  with  a  self-adjusting  lens,  and 
&  concave,  sensitive  membrane  as  a  screen  on  which  the  image  is 
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^formed.  The  formation  of  the  image  is  accomplished  by  cany- 
ing  the  rays  of  light  reflected  from  the  external  object  through 
a  series  of  refracting  media  and  bringing  them  to  a  focus  on 
the  screen.  The  rays  of  light  do  not,  however,  immediately 
excite  the  fibrils  of  the  optic  nerve  as  these  fibrils  are  spread 
>over  the  front  part  of  the  retina.  They  pass  through  the  front 
layers  of  the  retina,  and  produce  upon  the  back  part  of  this  mem- 
brane certain  obscure  photo-chemical  changes ;  it  is  these  photo- 
chemical changes  which  are  the  more  immediate  excitants  of  the 
nervous  elements  of  the  organ  (the  '*  rods "  and  "  cones/'  and 
through  them  the  nerve-cells  and  nerve-fibers,  of  the  retina). 

In  all  ordinary  sense-experience  with  the  eye,  sensations  of 
light  and  color  are  blended  together.  Or,  to  speak  popularly, 
every  particular  color  is  more  or  less  bright  and  pure ;  and  all 
degrees  of  brightness  and  purity  have  some  particular  color- 
tone.  Pure  grays,  or  admixtures  of  white  and  black  that  are  not 
<5olored  with  any  yellow,  red,  blue,  etc.,  are  rarely  or  never  seen 
in  ordinary  vision.  In  order,  however,  to  illustrate  the  difference 
between  sensations  of  light  and  sensations  of  color,  we  may  pre- 
pare a  series  of  sense-experiences  occasioned  by  blending  differ- 
ent areas  of  pure  black  and  pure  white  on  rapidly  revolving 
disks,  when  looked  at  in  perfectly  white  light ;  or  we  may  try  to 
abstract  attention  from  the  brightness  of  the  colors  as  we  focus 
-attention  upon  the  different  shades  of  the  same  color,  or  run 
through  in  their  natural  succession  the  color-tones  of  the  spec- 
trum. To  account  for  these  two  different  but  blended  kinds  of 
sensations  through  the  eye  we  cannot,  as  in  the  c€kse  of  the  ear, 
refer  to  different  separable  portions  of  the  one  organ.  Both 
kinds  of  sensation  originate  through  excitation  of  every  portion 
of  the  retinal  area.  The  attempt  has  therefore  been  made  to  ac- 
count for  this  difference  in  our  visual  sensations  by  conjectured 
differences  in  the  processes  in  which  the  two  kinds  of  excitement 
consist.  And  since  sensations  of  light  vary,  in  intermix,  all  the 
way  from  black  to  white  through  many  shades  of  gray,  and  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest  degree  of  brightness  which  any  color 
can  have ;  while  sensations  of  color  vary  in  those  peculiarities  of 
quality  which  an  inspection  of  the  lines  of  the  spectrum  distin- 
guishes, a  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  two  processes  would 
seem  to  be  clearly  marked.^    But  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  this 

>  On  these  and  other  irroands  Wnndt  has  concluded  that  In  every  ezdtatlOQ  of  the  retina  two 
different  procesaes  are  set  ap— a  "  chromatic  *'  (which  giTes  us  color-tones)  and  an  *'  achromatio  " 
(which  g^yes  a9  dtfforent  degrees  of  brightness  and  darkness).  The  former  he  would  deaerfbe  at  a 
"  mnltif  orm  photo-chemical  process.**  which  changes  contlnnooaly  with  the  wave-lengtiia  of  Uglit ; 
the  latter  as  a  "  uniform  photo-chemical  process,"  which  reaches  its  marimnm  ^t  green  and  falla 
off  toward  both  ends  of  the  spectmnL— Physiolog.  Psychologle  (4th  ed.),  L,  p.  689  f. 
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differenoe  we  cannot,  as  yet,  be  said  to  have  attained  scientifio 
knowledge. 

More  detailed  attempts  to  classify  sensations  of  color  intro- 
duce certain  very  cnrioos  relations  which  exist  among  them. 
Evezy  color-sensation,  among  the  many  thousand  distinguish- 
able but  similar  modifications  which  the  stimulation  of  the  ret- 
ina occasions,  appears  in  consciousness  as  an  indivisible  unity. 
We  cannot  analyze  the  color-tones  as  we  can  the  tones  of  sound ; 
even  with  the  assistance  of  experimental  means  we  cannot  always 
bring  out  the  various  simpler  elements  which  combine  to  pro- 
duce them.    Yet  these  peculiar  modifications  of  consciousness, 
in  which  the  essence  of  the  color-sensations  consists,  can  them- 
selves be  produced  by  combining  different  forms  of  stimulation. 
All  artificial  production  of  colors  is  dependent  on  such  facts  as 
the  following :  When  the  wave-lengths  of  the  two  colors  mixed 
Yary  but  slightly  (a  few  billions  of  oscillations  in  a  second)  from 
each  other,  the  color  resulting  from  the  mixture  lies  between  the 
colors  mixed,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  "  shade  "  of  one  or  the 
other  of  the  two ;  and  thus  by  selecting  colors  that  lie  apart  at 
different  distances  along  the  spectrum,  an  indefinite  number  of 
impressions  of  color  may  be  obtained.    But  these  mixed  impres- 
Bions  of  color  do  not  all  differ  from  each  other ;  indeed,  the  as- 
tonishing and  important  fact  is  that  they  may  all  be  obtained  by 
mixture  of  a  very  small  number  of  so-called  "  fundamental "  colors. 
The  theory,  propounded  by  Young  and  elaborated  by  Helm- 
holtz,  reduced  these  fundamental  colors  to  three  (green,  red  or 
cannine,  and  bli^e  or  indigo-blue) ;  it  assumed  that  in  every  por- 
tion of  the  retina  there  exist  three  kinds  of  nervous  elements,  by 
^nltaneous  excitation  of  which  in  varying  proportions  all  the 
phenomena  of  color-sensations  may  be  explained.    More  recent 
investigations  have  thrown  great  doubt  over  this  theory ;  they 
have  led  to  the  assumption  of  at  least  four  fundamental  colors 
(green  and  red,  blue  and  yellow),  in  addition  to  white  and  black, 
which  are  also  to  be  considered  as  genuine  color-sensations. 
But  even  the  assumption  of  six  fundamental  colors  does  not 
^rve  to  account  for  idl  our  experience  with  color-sensations. 

In  our  efforts  to  classify  our  indefinitely  numerous  color-sen- 
nations,  two  other  important  facts  are  brought  out.  First,  as  has 
already  been  indicated,  we  can  pass  in  either  one  of  two  opposite 
directions  by  shading  the  color-tone  from  one  color  to  another 
widely  different  color.  For  example,  if  we  pass  from  green 
titfongh  blue  to  indigo  and  violet,  a  tendency  to  come  around  to 
red  again  is  visible  when  we  reach  the  violet ;  but  red  can  also 
be  reached  by  proceeding  from  green  through  yellow  and  orange. 
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For  this  reason  the  proper  symbolism  of  color-sensatioiis  is  not 
a  continuous  line  like  that  of  musical  tones,  but  a  curve  which 
shows  a  tendency  to  return  upon  itself,  or  a  triangle  with  its 
base  partly,  perhaps,  invisible.  Second,  white  can  be  produced 
by  mixing  an  indefinite  number  of  pairs  of  colors  which  lie  at 
some  distance  from  each  other  in  the  spectrum.  Colors  which, 
by  their  admixture,  produce  white,  are  called  "  complementary  " 
to  each  other.  Neither  the  physiological  nor  the  psychological 
explanation  of  this  form  of  our  sense-experience  is  dear,  but  it 
may  be  symbolized  by  the  accompanying  scheme '  in  which  each 
color  in  either  of  the  two  concentric  circles  corresponds  to  the 
complementary  circle  of  the  other,  and  the  possibility  of  move- 
ment to  the  same  end  in  the  two  opposite  directions  is  illustrated. 

2  14.  The  parts  of  the  eye  which  are  of 
most  interest  to  the  psychological  theoiy  of 
vision  are  these  three — the  retina,  the  mns- 
oles  which  move  the  eyeballs,  and  the  self- 
adjusting  lens.  The  sensations  occasioned 
by  the  activity  of  the  last  two  are,  of  comse, 
mnscnlar  and  tactnal.  They  are  qualita- 
tively of  an  entirely  different  order  from 
the  sensations  of  light  and  color ;  and  jet 
in  all  Tision  with  the  adult  eye  they  are 
co-active  with  the  retinal  sensations ;  for 
perception  is  accomplished  ofdy  cu  the  d^er^ 
ent  classes  of  sensaHon-series  are  fused  into 
one  contintums  sense-experience.  In  order 
to  understand  this  fusion  it  is  important  to  know  that  the  centers  of  the  brain 
in  which  the  cerebral  control  of  tiie  muscles  of  the  eye  is  located,  are  closely 
connected  with  those  tracts  and  areas  where  elaboration  of  the  visual  impres- 
sions takes  place.  This  local  connection  and  simultaneous  activity  are  the 
physical  basis  of  the  psychical  fusion  which  takes  place  between  the  light- 
and  color-sensations  and  the  tactual  and  muscular  sensations  of  the  eye. 

The  retina  is  a  wonderful  nervous  mosaic,  having  its  various  elements 
arranged  in  some  nine  or  ten  layers.  In  one  of  these  layers  a  great  multi- 
tude of  elongated  bodies  are  arranged  side  by  side,  like  rows  of  palisades, 
with  their  largest  extension  in  the  radial  direction.  These  are  called  ''  rods  " 
and  **  cones,"  and  in  the  place  of  clearest  vision,  (the  ''yellow-spot"),  where 
only  cones  appear,  not  less  than  one  million  are  supposed  to  be  set  in  a 
square  -iV  inch.  The  retina  of  the  eye  thus  apx)ears  adapted  to  an  astonish- 
ingly minute  work  of  analysis,  but  of  a  different  character  from  that  per- 
formed by  the  organ  of  Corti  in  the  ear. 

While  we  are  confident  that  in  the  excitation  of  the  optic  nerve,  through 
the  rods  and  cones,  chemical  changes  in  the  pigments  of  the  eye,  under  the 
action  of  the  light  upon  them,  bear  an  important  part,  the  exact  number  of 


FXG.  1. 


1  Taken  from  Wundt,  and  see  my  Elements  of  Phjsiologlcal  Peychdogy,  p.  388  f. 
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these  Tisual  sabstances,  and  the  precise  natnre  of  the  change  wrought  in  them 
and  of  the  influence  thej  exert  npon  the  nervons  elements  of  the  retina,  are 
still  matters  of  doubt. 

Other  forms  of  stimulation  besides  light  (objective)  excite  sensations  of 
this  class.  Among  them  are  varioas  mechanical  and  electrical  stimuli,  such 
as  any  shock  to  the  eye  by  a  blow,  moderate  pressure  on  a  limited  area  of 
the  eyeball  by  the  finger-nail  or  by  a  blunted  stick  (the  disks  of  light  with 
darkly  colored  edges,  called  phosphenes),  or  a  weak  electrical  current  sent 
through  the  eye.  Moreover,  the  changing  blood-supply  excites  the  nervous 
elements  of  the  retina  so  that  they  are  rarely  or  never  inactive ;  and  thus  the 
most  varied  and  gorgeous  coloring  is  often  seen  with  the  eyes  closed  in  a 
darkened  room  (the  so-called  ''own  lights"  or  EigenlicJit,  of  the  retina). 

215.  Sensations  of  color- tone  are  said  to  be  ''pure**  or  "saturated," 
when  they  are  free  from  all  admixture  of  other  color-tones.  Such  pure  colors 
can  be  obtained  only  by  use  of  the  spectrum ;  and,  speaking  with  the  utmost 
strictness,  probably  not  even  spectral  colors  are  perfectly  pure,  since  they 
can  be  made  to  appear  somewhat  brighter  by  looking  at  them  with  an  eye 
jdready  fatigued  by  a  complementary  color.  Some  of  the  colors  may  be  said 
to  be  ''naturally**  more  bright  than  others.  On  account,  probably,  of  some 
pecoliarity  of  the  retina,  or  of  inherited  faculty  of  discrimination,  the  green- 
▼eUow  of  the  spectrum  makes  most  impression  at  any  given  degree  of  objec- 
tive intensity.  According  to  one  authority, '  crimson  light  has  to  have  one 
hundred  thousand  times  more  energy  than  green,  in  order  to  g^ve  light 
enough  to  read  by  it. 

It  is  not  quite  true  to  say,  as  is  ordinarily  said,  that  the  composite  colors 
of  onr  ordinary  experience  cannot  be  analyzed  at  all  by  introspective  con- 
sciousness.   To  be  sure,  they  cannot  be  analyzed  precisely  as  musical  clangs 
^can.     But  then  the  analysis  performed  by  the  eye  is,  in  general,  different 
from  that  performed  by  the  ear.     One  can,  however,  distinguish  whether  a 
particular  shade  of  green  is  blue-green  or  ye/Zoti^-green,  and  perhaps  also  re- 
gard either  one  of  these  three  colors  as  giving  the  fundamental  color-tone  to 
the  complex  color-clang,  as  it  were.    It  would  seem  also  as  though  an  ob- 
server who  had  never  before  seen  orange,  would  detect  both  the  yellow  and 
the  red  in  the  mixture,  as  well  as  the  blue  and  the  red  which  enter  into 
violet.    I  have  never,  however,  found  any  one  who,  prior  to  experiment, 
eoold  tell  what  color  will  emerge  on  a  rapidly  revolving  white  disk  when 
small  sections  of  black  and  of  orange  are  intermingled  with  it  (namely, 
"sed-brown**).    And  that  a  mixture  of  purple  and  green,  or  orange  and 
hhe,  or  violet  and  yellow-green,  should  result  in  white,  would  seem  to  be 
quite  beyond  any  power  of  analytic  consciousness  to  predict. 

)16.  The  "  Toung-Helmholtz  theory  "  of  color-sensations  is  customa- 
^  spoken  of  in  England  and  this  country  as  though  it  were  established 
science.  This  is,  however,  by  no  means  true.  Among  the  facts  which  mili- 
^  Against  it  are  many  like  the  following :  the  more  nearly  we  can  stimu- 
late singly  the  particular  elements  of  the  retina,  the  less  "  pure  ^^  is  the 
"c&si^on  we  obtain.  But  this  is  precisely  the  opposite  of  what  we  should 
^pect  from  the  theory.  Moreover,  red  and  green,  which  are  together — ac- 
^iding  to  the  theory — ^necessary  for  yellow,  appear  singly,  when  seen  on 

Lagle7*  Me  Am.  Jonmal  of  Science,  8d  Mrles,  zzxri.,  p.  869. 
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the  i^ripbery  of  the  retina,  to  be  yellow.  Nor  does  it  seem  as  thoogli  all  the 
cases  of  color-blindness  could  be  accounted  for  by  dropping  out  one  kind  of 
nerve-elements,  as  the  theoiy  would  have  us  suppose. 

Other  similar  objections  may  be  urged  against  the  theories  of  investiga- 
tors, like  Bering  and  Hess,  who  advocate  at  least  three  pairs  of  fundamental 
colors  and  six  corresponding  processes.  The  more  investigation  into  this 
very  interesting  subject  progresses,  however,  the  more  apparent  do  these 
three  things  become:  (1)  The  phenomena  of  color-sensations,  psychologi- 
cally considered,  are  extremely  complex,  and  a  larger  number  of  physiologi- 
cal components  or  processes  seems  constantly  to  be  demanded  for  their 
explanation ;  (2)  a  great  variety  of  individual  experiences,  and  even  many 
idiosyncrasies,  have  to  be  admitted ;  and  (3)  any  particular  sensation  is  the 
resultant  as  respects  its  quality,  of  a  number  of  concurrent  causes,  among 
which  the  brain-center  (and  not  the  retina  alone)  and  the  psyohologioal 
habits  and  training  (and  not  the  quality  of  the  external  stimulus  alone) 
bear  an  important  part.  * 

The  Sensations  evoked  by  stimalating  the  Skin  are  varionB; 
and  some  of  them  are,  as  respects  quality,  exceedingly  obsonre 
in  origin  and  character.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  howeyer,  as  to 
the  very  important  part  which  these  sensations  bear  in  the 
growth  of  onr  sense-experience.  In  this  general  organ  (the  skin 
or  membrane  which  covers  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  body  and 
lines  certain  internal  organs)  a  variety  of  specially  differen- 
tiated end-organs  is  found.  But  although  the  different  areas  of 
the  skin  have  different  degrees  of  sensitiveness  to  particular 
forms  of  stimulation,  and  although  different  minute  spots  seem 
to  respond  to  any  form  of  stimulation  with  only  one  of  the 
several  kinds  of  skin-sensations,  we  are  as  yet  unable  to  assign 
the  different  sensations  to  the  different  forms  of  the  end-organs. 

Many  of  the  more  vague  and  obscure  sense-impressions 
derived  through  the  skin  are  exceedingly  complex.  Not  only 
do  they  result  from  the  fusion  of  qualitatively  different  sen- 
sations, but  they  also  depend  for  their  character  upon  appre- 
ciable changes  which  take  place  in  time.  This  is  true  of 
^  sensations  of  motion,"  and  of  sensations  like  those  of  **  tick- 
ling," "  thrilling,"  and  of  other  forms  of  dermal  sense-experienoe 
which  are  difficult  to  describe.  Two  kinds  of  sensations  are, 
however,  awakened  by  stimulation  of  this  organ  which  are  of 
perfectly  unique  and  incomparable  quality.  These  are  (1)  sen- 
sations of  pressure  and  (2)  sensations  of  temperature.    For  al- 


1  For  the  more  raoent  eUbonte  reeearchet  into  the  conetttutioQ  and  expUuiatloD  of 
tiODB  see  Ton  Kries :  ArchiT  f.  Anat  il  Fhjilol,  188S,  Appendix  and  1887.  Bering :  Btti^br.  d. 
WtaD.  Acad.,  1871-74.  and  PflQgei'B  ArchiT,  zUl.  and  zUiL  Wnndt:  PhyaiolOK.  P^ydiologle 
(4th  ed.).  L.  48S  f.;  and  PhikMoph.  Stndien,  1887,  It.,  Heft  8.  Heaa :  ArchiT  i.  Ophthahnologle, 
18M,  pp.  1-8S.  Klrsehmann :  Philoeoph.  Stndien,  188S,  Tlii.,  Heft  S ;  and  Ttzloiia  aiticlea  in  «m>^ 
and  other  timflar  periodicals. 
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thongh — as  we  are  accustomed  to  say — we  can  "feel,"  in  the 
same  state  of  consciousness,  the  same  thing  to  be  both  smooth  or 
rough  and  warm  or  cold,  the  sensations,  on  the  basis  of  which  we 
know  the  former  qualities,  as  sensations^  in  no  respect  resemble 
the  sensations  on  the  basis  of  which  we  know  the  latter  quali- 
ties. Moreover,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  of. 
modem  psycho-physical  discoveries  shows  that  all  the  areas  of 
the  skin  have  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  both  "  pressure- 
spots  "  and  "  temperature-spots.'*  It  also  seems  probable  that 
the  entire  nervous  mechanism  concerned  in  touch  is  more  or  lesa 
distinct  from  that  concerned  in  temperature.  But  whether  the 
histological  and  physiological  distinction  can  be  clearly  estab- 
lished or  not,  the  psychical  distinction  between  pressure  and 
temperature  is  perfectly  clear. 

While,  however,  the  analysis  which  discriminating  conscious- 
ness can  make  divides  clearly  between  sensations  of  pressure  and 
sensations  of  temperature,  within  each  of  these  classes  differ-- 
ences  of  intensity  rather  than  differences  of  kind  are  most  easily 
distinguished.   Further  analysis  does  reveal,  however,  two  wholly 
different  kinds  of  temperature-sensations — ^namely,  sensations 
of  heat,  and  sensations  of  cold.    If  physics  considers  "  cold  "  and 
"'heat"  as  mere  matter  of  "degrees,"  physiology  and  psychol-^ 
ogy  regard  them  as  wholly  distinct  in  kind.    Whether  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  each  of  these  two  temperature-sensations  are 
not  also  qualitatively  unlike  may,  perhaps,  admit,  of  doubt.    In 
onr  judgment  consciousness  gives  an  affirmative  answer  to  this- 
inquiry.    But  that  different  light-pressure  sensations  differ  in 
quality  as  well  as  in  degree,  is  a  fact  of  indispensable  importance 
for  the  entire  theory  of  perception  by  the  senses. 

{17.  Histology  shows  that  the  sensoxy  nerves  which  are  distributed 
to  tiie  skin  terminate  in  one  of  two  ways,  either  in  free  end-fibrils  or  in 
■pedal  stmotores  called  "  tactile  oorpnsdes  **  or  "end-bnlbs.**  The  different 
^^arieties  of  these  stractures  (''corpuscles  of  Pacini,"  "end-bulbs  of 
Knoae,"  "  corpuscles  of  Wagner  ")  are  essentially  alike  ;  they  are  capsnlea 
of  connective  tissue  surrounding  exceedingly  minute  threads  of  nervous 
Btttter,  and  are  designed  to  modify  and  multiply  the  effect  of  the  stimulus 
iipOD  the  nerree  of  sense.  But  since  the  surface  of  the  skin  is  sensitiTe» 
V)tti  to  light  pressure  and  to  temperature,  in  areas  where  these  corpuscles 
WB  not  found,  they  cannot  be  the  sole  end-organs  of  these  sensations.  The- 
te  that  the  spedal  end-organs  are  most  constant  and  numerous  in  those 
puts  of  the  body  most  employed  in  active  discriminating  touch  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  they  have  a  special  connection  with  that  form  of  mental  function. 

The  evidenoe  that  the  apparatus  in  the  skin  which  is  concerned  in  the- 
production  of  these  three  kinds  of  sensation  (heat,  cold,  pressure)  differa 
for  each  of  the  three,  will  be  adduced  later  on.    It  belongs  to  physiology,  oi 
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coarse,  to  show  how  far  the  three  trarel  bj  different  paths  along  the  spinal 
cord  and  lower  regions  of  the  brain.  The  general  area  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres concerned  in  tactile  sensibility  seems,  as  we  might  expect,  to  *'  lie 
about  and  coincide  to  some  extent "  with  the  areas  concerned  in  motor  control 
of  the  members  of  the  body.  So-called  **  temperatnre-centers**  in  the  lower 
and  higher  regions  of  the  brain  are  being  discovered.  From  the  psycholo- 
gist's point  of  view  snch  investigations  are  especially  interesting  on  account 
of  the  phenomena  of  tactile  antesthesia  (or  loss  of  sensitiveness  to  light 
pressure)  and  of  disturbances  of  the  self-consciousness,  through  missing  or 
abnormal  sensations  of  the  skin.  Psychology  has  to  recognize  that  what  I 
am,  as  feeling  "natural,"  or  ''  strange,"  or  " quite  unlike  myself,**  is  to  no 
small  extent  a  question  of  changes  in  the  sensation -complexes  of  the  skin. 
So  that  the  fundamental  importance,  for  the  entire  mental  life,  of  this  organ, 
whose  structure,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  eye  or  the  ear,  seems  so 
simple,  and  whose  intellectual  and  spiritual  uses  and  abuses  are  often  so 
little  considered,  becomes  more  and  more  obvious. 

Sensations  of  Pressure  or  light  touch  are  ordinarily  excited 
by  contact  of  the  skin  with  some  external  object ;  although,  like 
all  our  sensations,  they  may  also  be  occasioned  by  intra-organic 
changes.  In  passive,  but  more  especially  in  what  is  known  as 
*'  active,"  touch  these  sensations  are  combined  with  those  arising 
through  irritation  of  the  muscles  and  joints.  Sensations  of  press- 
ure are  apt,  like  all  sensations  of  this  order^  to  be  characterized 
by  a  strong  tone  of  feeling.  Although,  in  our  adult  experience 
familiarity  and  the  superior  interest  we  take  in  obtaining  a 
knowledge,  by  touch,  of  external  objects,  make  us  overlook  the 
minuter  distinctions  in  quality,  yet  a  revival  of  discriminating 
attention  confirms  the  demands  of  the  theory  of  perception ; 
thus  we  are  able  to  say  that  sensations  of  pressure  differ  indefi- 
nitely in  quality ;  and  this  happens  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
difference  in  the  areas  of  the  skin  by  whose  stimulation  they  are 
occasioned.  Indeed,  experiment  shows  that  clear-cut  and  defi- 
nite sensations  of  pressure  are  occasioned  only  by  exciting 
certain  minute  areas  of  the  skin — the  so-called  *^  pressure-spots.*^ 
These  pressure-spots,  although  they  are  found  all  over  the  body, 
are  differently  distributed  in  different  places ;  they  also  differ  in 
sensitiveness,  for  some  are  much  more  easily  excited  than  others. 

i  18.  Most  psychologists  have  distingnished  active  touch  from  sensations 
of  pressure  as  differing  in  kind.  But  so  far  as  we  do  not  introduce  other 
sensations  connected  with  the  movement  of  the  organ,  the  difference  is  one  of 
degiee  only.  If  a  fine  point  of  metal,  wood,  or  cork,  be  moved  lightly  over 
the  skin,  it  will  awaken  definite,  and  '*  content-full"  sensations  of  pressure 
only  at  certain  minute  spots  in  any  given  area  of  the  skin.  When  sensations 
of  this  order  are  awakened  by  stimulating  the  intervening  spots,  they  may 
be  described  as  comparatively  dull,  indefinable,  *'  content-less.** ' 
>  See  the  article  ofQoldflchelder,  Archlv  f.  Anat  il  PbyBloL,  ISSBi 
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ThB  kRangement  of  the  praesnio-spois  ia  in  Bhains,  bb  it  were,  whioh 
ordinmrilf  radiate  from  »  kind  of  oentzal  point,  and  ran  in  anoh  directionB 
••  to  form  either  oinralar,  longitudinal,  or  pyramidal  fignres.  It  need 
maaoelj  be  said  that  spots  of  the  higher  degrees  of  seositiTeneBS  are  mote 
nnmerons  in  tboae  areas  of  the  skin  which  are  most  diBoritninating  in  touch. 
The  aooompui;ii)g  figure  shows  the  arrangement  of  pressnie-spota  on  the 
bmek  and  sid«  of  the  first  phalanx  of  an  index  finger. 

SensatioiiB  of  Temperature — and  this  is  one 
of  the  most  aetonishing  diecovenes  of  mod 
em  experifflental  psychology^ — have  their  on 
^iu  in  the  irritation  of  definite  spots  on  the 
skin.  Moreover,  the  existence  of  heat  spots 
aod  "  oold-spots  "  (or  minute  localities  of  the 
organ  that  are  Bensitive  to  heat  and  not  to 
cold,  and  conversely)  seems  demonstrable.  ^^^^^^°" '''™°' 
These  "  tempetature-spots  "  and  those  of  press- 
are  appear  never  to  be  superimposed.  They  are  not  located 
alike  on  the  B3rmmetrical  members  of  the  same  body,  or  on  the 
oorreeponding  parts  of  different  individaals.  Heat-spots  are, 
on  the  Thole,  less  abundant  than  cold-spots ;  bnt  In  parts  of 
the  body  where  the  skin  is  most  sensitive  to  either  heat  or  cold, 
the  corresponding  class  of  "  spots  "  is  relatively  frequent.  Dif- 
ferent spots  of  both  kinds  have  different  degrees  of  sensitive- 
ness, according  to  the  amount  of  reaction  which  they  show  to  a 
given  amoont  of  stimulus.  In  certain  minute  areas  sensations 
of  temperature  are  roused  only  by  excessive  temperatures. 
The  same  object  feels  only  cool  to  one  spot,  and  ice-cold  to 
another. 

Apparently,  any  form  of  stimulation  which  excites  the  nerve- 
endings  in  the  temperature -spots  calls  out  the  appropriate  form 
of  sensation — whether  it  be  the  electrical  current  or  the  temper- 
■tnie  of  a  body  in  contact,  or  changes  going  on  in  the  tissue  of 
the  skin  itself.  The  exact  manner  in  which  changes  of  teroper- 
fttvro  act  upon  the  thermic  apparatus  in  the  organ  is  not  known. 
The  theory  of  physics,  that  heat  and  cold  are  only  relative  terms 
Oidicative  of  different  degrees  of  one  mode  of  motion,  not  only 
<loee  not  explain  the  physiology  and  psychology  of  temperatnre- 
^^naations,  but  squarely  contradicts  the  facts  to  be  explained, 
^ynologically  and  psychologically,  heat  and  cold  are  qualita- 
'i'^ely  unlike  sensations.  With  the  accompaniment  of  feeling 
*Uch  they  have,  however,  they  may  be  traced,  through  different 
■^rees,  down  to  a  so-called  "  zero-point,"  or  "  point  of  indiffer- 
^oe ;  "  this  means  that  no  temperature-sensation  is  called  out 
b;  certain  low  degrees  of  stimulus. 
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2  19.  Becent  inyestigations  >  have  fonnd  the  temperatnie-epots  relatively 
insensible  to  pain  (a  needle  can  be  ran  into  them  without  being  felt),  even 
to  the  pain  of  temperatnre.  Mapping  ont  the  different  areas  of  the  skin 
shows  that  the  spots  generally  radiate  from  centers  coincident  with  the  roots 
of  the  hairs,  where  snch  appendages  are  found.  The  lines  they  form  ran  so 
as  to  cross  each  other  and  make  figores  of  various  shapes — triangles  with 
rounded  corners,  etc.  The  accompanying  figure  shows  the  arrangement  of 
(A)  the  heat-spots  and  of  (B)  the  cold-spots  on  a  portion  of  the  palm  of 
a  left  hand. 


Fig.  8.~Ammgeiiieiit  of  Temperatnre-epots.     A,  Heat-spots,  and  B,  Oold-spots— fram  tbe 

palm  of  tbe  left  hand  (Goldschelder). 


2  20.  By  the  *'  zero-point "  of  any  part  of  the  skin  we  understand  that 
degree  of  objective  temperature  which  may  be  applied  to  the  part  with- 
out producing  any  sensation  of  temperature  whatever.  This  is  difficult  to 
find,  is  different  for  different  areas,  and  constantly  changing.  Some 
observers,  following  E.  H.  Weber,  have  held  that  aU  rising  of  the  temper- 
ature of  the  skin  is  felt  as  heat,  and  all  sinking  of  its  temperature  as  cold. 
In  evidence  such  experiments  as  the  following  classical  one  are  adduced : 
If  we  immerse  the  hand  for  some  time  in  water  at  the  temperature  of  56* 
Fahr.,  and  then  put  it  into  water  of  65"  Fahr.,  the  latter  will  feel  warm  at 
first,  although  it  will  feel  cold  to  the  hand  which  retains  its  normal  temper- 
ature of  skin.  Other  investigators  hold,  with  Hering,  that  it  is  not  the  ris- 
ing or  sinking  of  the  temperature  of  the  skin,  but  the  being  stimulated  by 
something  whose  temperature  is  above  or  below  the  present  zero-point  of 
the  skin,  which  causes  the  thermic  apparatus  to  react  in  either  direction. 
Thus  they  would  explain  the  phenomena  of  temperature-sensations  not  only 
by  contact  with  extra-organic  objects,  but  also  by  intra-organic  changes,  such 
as  increase  and  lessening  of  the  interior  warmth  of  the  body,  etc.* 

Here,  however,  we  are  met  by  the  apparent  fact  that,  in  certain  cases  (of 
disease,  or  when  a  limb  is  *' asleep")  sensitiveness  to  heat  can  be  retained 
after  sensitiveness  to  cold  has  been  lost.  The  infinite  variety  of  psychical 
life,  and  its  physiological  conditions,  is  thus  again  seen  to  be  much  beyond 
the  power  of  physios  to  deal  with  it.     Especially  does  it  appear  that  tem- 

>  Blix,  Goldscheider,  Donaldson,  ft  alt. ;  and  see  the  auiihor's  Blements  of  Fliyslologieal  P^f- 
cbology  and  the  citations  there,  p.  848  f. 

>  A  later  conjecture  is  that  the  nerves  of  temperatnre  end  In  different  kinds  of  tissue  which  have 
different  characteristics  of  '*  temperature  contraction."  Thus,  the  heat  tissues  may  be  actively  con- 
tracting when  the  cold  tissues  are  either  passive  or  actively  expanding,  and  rios  v&r$iM,  Each  of 
these  tissues,  moreover,  may  be  conjectured  to  have  its  range  of  temperatnre  activity ;  and  each 
range  to  be  complementary  to,  and  exdnsive  of,  the  other.  (See  ait.  by  Dr.  H.  mcb(^  Ffailoeoph. 
Rev..  July,  1898,  p.  tt7  f.) 
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peratnre-sensations,  like  all  classes  of  psjohio  facts,  are  incapable  of  expla- 
nation in  isolation  from  the  stream  of  consciousness.  They  are  what  tbej 
«re,  onlj  as  discriminating  attention  is  applied,  and  intellectual  processes  of 
memory,  ideation,  contrast,  etc.,  are  admitted  into  our  explanation  of  them. 

The  fate  of  those  Sensations  which  it  is  customary  to  call 
"  MuBcnlar,"  has  been  somewhat  peculiar.  For,  on  the  one  hand, 
some  psychologists  have  considered  those  modifications  of  sense- 
experience  which  are  directly  due  to  changes  in  the  muscular 
tissue  as  among  the  most  ftmdamental  and  influential  of  our 
entire  mental  life;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  other 
modem  psychologists  who  still  persist  in  denying  the  very 
existence  of  muscular  sensations.  The  truth  is  with  neither  of 
these  extreme  views.  Nor  does  the  truth  lie  between  the  two 
extremes.  7%e  micscular  sensations  take  their  place  in  our  mental 
life  as  factors  blended  vnth  others  in  the  complex  resuUant  of  the 
activity  of  all  our  sense-organs. 

That  there  are  sensory  nerves  which  stand  in  the  proper  his- 
tological relations  with  the  muscular  tissue,  to  be  excited  by  the 
change  which  takes  place  in  this  tissue,  seems  to  admit  of  little 
doubt.    Consciousness  gives  quite  clear  testimony  to  the  exist- 
ence of  distinct  and  peculiar  modifications  of  our  sense-experience 
which  can  arise  only  in  the  activity  of  the  muscles.    The  evi- 
dence from  pathology  points  in  the  same  direction ;  for  it  shows 
iliat  the  loss  of  tactual  or  joint  sensations  does  not  necessarily 
involye  the  loss  of  the  sensations  ordinarily  attributed  to  the 
muscles.    Experiment,  on  the  whole,  confirms  the  testimony  of 
discriminating   introspection,    and  of   pathology.    While    the 
iheoiy  of  perception,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  so-called 
**  geometrical "  senses  of  sight  and  touch,  almost  imperatively  de- 
mands the  admissicvi  of  this  class  of  sensations.    Finally,  the 
most  general  biological  view  of  the  conditions  of  the  develop- 
ment of  all  mental  life  seems  to  require  such  a  fundamental 
connection,  as  it  were,  of  the  factors  of  sensation  and  motion. 
Ilnless  we  "  sense,"  or — to  use  the  term  of  Bain — "  feel,"  our  own 
mnsdes,  it  is  difficult  to  explain  how  we  can  know  ourselves  as 
**  bodies,'*  in  any  intelligible  meaning  of  this  word. 

As  to  the  question,  whether  there  exist  sub-classes  of  muscu- 
Iftr  sensations,  as  respects  their  quality,  we  find  it  more  difficult 
te  reply.  The  massiveness,  or  depth,  of  our  sense-experience 
^doubtedly  varies  according  to  the  amount  of  muscular  tissue 
either  actively  or  passively  involved.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  in- 
crease in  intensity  is  interpreted  as  a  spreading,  in  all  directions, 
<>f  extension.  But  how  far  this  is  due  to  changes  in  quality  of 
the  musoular  sensations  themselves  rather  than  to  changes  in 
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the  quality  of  the  accompanying  sensations  of  the  skin,  is  not 
easy  to  determine.  The  influence  of  centrally  (or  in  the  brain) 
originated  modifications  of  consciousness,  which  blend  with  those 
originating  in  strained  muscles  and  tightened  skin,  and  joints 
pressed  together,  and  form  the  exceedingly  complex  and  impor- 
tant "  feeling  of  effort,"  must  also  be  admitted*  It  is  a  general 
principle,  however,  that  changes  in  the  quantity  of  any  sensation 
occasion  changes  in  its  qucdity,  and  that  both  kinds  of  change 
are  inseparably  connected  with  our  entire  process  of  localizing 
sensations,  whether  within  the  body  or  on  its  surface.  We  ^eem 
juatified,  ihen^  in  holding  to  certain  rather  gross  differences  in  the 
quality  ofiht  rmiscvlar  sensations  of  the  larger  masses  of  the  body. 
A  much  greater  power  of  discrimination,  both  as  respects  qual- 
ity and  quantity,  undoubtedly  belongns  to  the  muscles  of  the 
eye.  The  reason  why  we  do  not  ordinarily  notice  qualitative 
differences  i^  our  muscular  sensations  are  these  three :  (1)  The 
differences  themselves  are  gross  and  less  important  for  nice  dis- 
crimination ;  (2)  these  sensations  are  ordinarily  buried  in  the 
purposeful  perception  of  the  object,  or  the  doing  of  the  work,  on 
which  the  muscles  are  employed ;  (3)  they  are  thoroughly  fused 
with  general  tactual  and  other  specific  sensations  which  are 
more  clearly  distinct  or  obtrusive  as  respects  differences  in 
quality. 

{  21.  For  a  long  time  it  was  disputed  whether  sensory  nerve-fibiila  are  so 
connected  with  the  muscular  tissue  as  that  its  contraction  or  oompreBsioii 
can  irritate  them.  But  Sachs,  in  1874,  announced  the  discovery  of  the 
apparatus  which  seemed  necessary  for  specific  muscular  sensations.  More 
recent  investigations  have  changed  his  view  as  respects  the  precise  mamier 
in  which  the  last  subdivisions  of  the  nerves  are  related  to  the  tissue  of  the 
muscle.  Moreover,  the  complex  resultant,  in  consciousness,  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  muscles  is  ordinarily  also  dependent  upon  accompanying  excita- 
tion of  nerve-endings  in  the  tendons  and  adjoining  membranes  covering  the 
bones.  But  all  this  does  not  diminish  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  oondu* 
sion,  that  the  muscles  also  contribute  to  our  sense-experience.* 

}  22.  We  may  bring  out  the  testimony  of  analytic  introspection  to  the 
existence  of  muscular  sensations  by  various  simple  experiments.  For  ex- 
ample, let  one  rest  as  lightly  as  possible  the  tip  of  the  index  finger  against 
some  firm  object,  and  consider  only  the  sensations  of  light  pressure  which  he 
localizes  there.  Then  let  one  slowly  increase  the  pressure  until  one  is  press- 
ing *'  with  all  one's  might  '*  against  the  object,  meanwhile  carefully  watching 
the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  stream  of  consciousness.  (1)  The  skin- 
sensations  will  expand  over  wider  and  wider  areas,  change  the  qualities  of 
their  mixture  and  their  locality,  as  they  creep  up  the  arm  and  spread  down 
the  sides  and  back.    (2)  The  sensations  of  squeezing  at  the  joints  will  be 

1  On  tbe  entire  sabject  of  the  moecnlar  Beneatioos,  see  Beaimii :  Let  Senwtfane  Intenea,  chip. 
viil.-xlT 
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evoked  in  the  fioger,  wrist,  elbow,  and  shoulder  joints.  (3)  The  complex 
feeling  of  exerting  one's  self  wiU  grow  until  one's  whole  interior  strength 
and  Tery  self  seems  entering  into  the  exertion  against  the  resisting  object. 
Bnt  (4)  certain  sensations,  di£fering  from  those  attributed  to  skin  or  joints, 
wiU  be  discerned,  which  also  spread  up  the  arm  and  down  the  sides  and 
back,  but  which  seem  to  lie  much  deeper  than  the  skin  under  which  they 
are  localized.  Again,  every  one  who  has  begun  gymnastic  exercise  too  sud- 
denly, or  tried  to  lift  unaccustomed  weights,  knows  how  peculiar  are  the 
sensations  evoked  which  make  him  aware  of  the  existence  and  activity  of  the 
deeper  lying  and  hitherto  unused  muscular  tissues. 

In  spite  of  the  fact,  moreover,  that  cutaneous  ansBsthesia  and  paralysis 
of  muflcalar  sensibility  often  go  together,  cases  arise  where  one  occurs  and 
the  other  not.  Muscular  sensibility  is  sometimes  preserved,  as  shown  in 
the  ability  to  discriminate  weights  when  the  muscles  are  called  into  play, 
after entuieous  sensibility  is  lost;  and  muscular  sensibility  is  sometimes 
lost  when  cutaneous  sensibility  is  retained  or  even  increased.  M.  Beaunis 
found  that  a  singer  could  sing  almost  as  accurately  as  before,  when  the 
nnaibiliiy  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  and  vocal  cords  had  been 
destroyed  by  cocaine.  This  performer  must,  then,  have  gpiided  himself  by 
miisealar  sensibility.  Lussana  f oxmd  a  patient,  who  had  lost  the  skin  en- 
titely  over  an  area  of  10  x  12  ctm.,  without  any  impairment  of  the  muscular 
aensibility  of  the  subjacent  contractile  parts. 

The  use  which  a  satisfactory  theory  of  perception  makes  of  the  muscular 
leuaations  in  acquiring  knowledge  of  the  character,  position,  and  movements 
of  onr  own  bodies  and  of  all  other  bodies  which  call  the  muscles  into  play, 
vill  appear  later  on.  Some  writers  go  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  the  intimate 
connection  of  sensation  and  motion  in  the  use  of  the  muscles  {Muskel-CfefAhl) 
is  the  one  simple  element  out  of  which  all  psychic  processes  are  constituted 
by  repetition  and  combination.*  Another  writer'  maintains  that,  with  the 
SBtnoce  into  consciousness  of  every  sensation  of  a  special  sense,  there  oc- 
ean a  no  less  great  throng  of  motor  sensations.  Thus  the  nerves  of  motion 
kMe  their  one-sided  character  and  indirectly  take  part  in  all  our  sense-con- 
•eionsDess  as  "nerves  of  an  active  sense"  {Muskelstnnes).  Yet  another 
tnthority  *  would  have  us  believe  that,  whenever  any  sensory  impulse  stirs 
tlie  mind  to  peroeption,  a  reaction,  consisting  of  certain  involuntary  changes, 
■tales  of  tension,  and  tendencies,  takes  place.  In  this  way,  not  only  is  the 
<vgiQ  disposed  in  a  way  appropriate  to  the  intuition  of  the  object,  but  the 
ohaneter  of  the  sense-experience  is  determined. 

The  part  which  Sensations  of  the  Joints  play  in  onr  sense- 
experience  has  recently  been  (sufficiently  or  even  over-much) 
uisisted  upon.  These  portions  of  the  body  also  are  found  to 
bave  their  necessary  equipment  of  nervous  apparatus.  With 
^hat  other  forms  of  sensations  (tactual  and  muscular  chiefly) 
the  articular  sensations  are  chiefly  connected  has  already  been 
explained.    Their  usefulness  as  sense-elements  in  the  perception 

*Borwks:P^jdi61og.  AnalTMiui.  P.S09.      *  FortUge :  Beltrige  sor  FBTehologie,  p.  MB. 
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of  the  position  and  moYements  of  our  own  bodies  is  undoubted; 
but  this  is  not  so  to  be  understood  or  explained  as  to  sacrifice  to 
them  either  the  muscular  or  the  cutaneous  sensations.  Skin, 
muscles,  and  joints,  all  three — ^it  is  by  sensation-complexes  aris- 
ing in  them  that,  without  sight,  we  know  how  to  orient  ourselves, 
whether  passively  or  actively,  with  reference  to  the  different 
members  of  our  body,  as  related  to  each  other  and  to  surround- 
ing objects. 

2  23.  The  osseous  extremities,  periosteum,  ligaments,  and  synovial  mem- 
branes are  rich  in  nerves ;  and  special  end-organs  resembling  tiiose  of  touch 
{**  corpnscles  of  Pacini  ")  have  been  foxmd  in  the  neighborhood  of  all  the 
joints.  Ctoldscheider  ^  found  that,  with  the  hand  held  fast  in  a  plaster  oast, 
the  least  angular  bending  of  the  finger's  first  joint  oonld  be  perceived.  Bat 
if  the  joint  was  rendered  ansBsthetic,  then  the  finger  most  be  bent  far  more 
to  be  perceived  than  before.  Cases  have  been  reported  where  those  suffering 
with  loss  of  cutaneous  sensibility  were  very  sensitive  to  pressure  on  the 
joints ;  and  ataxic  persons  have  been  found  who  were  able  to  recognize 
slow  movements  of  the  limbs,  with  short  excursions,  if  the  movements  were 
accompanied  by  pressure  on  the  joints,  but  otherwise  not.  Gonsoiousness 
confirms  pathology  and  experimentation  by  calling  attention  to  the  diffarent 
"  feelings"  which  we  localize  in  the  joints,  according  as  they  are  set  tightly 
together  or  not,  and  are  bent  more  or  less  strongly  and  rapidly. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  psychologists  to  recognize  so- 
called  *'  Organic  Sensations  "  as  constituting  a  class  by  them- 
selves. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  peculiar  forms  of  sense-expe- 
rience originate  in  the  condition  and  changes  of  the  internal 
organs  (heart,  viscera,  lungs,  etc.).  These  are  not,  however,  to 
be  explained  as  involving  any  new  kinds  of  simple  sensations. 
They  are  rather  specific  combinations  of  the  simple  sense-factors 
already  examined,  and,  especially  as  characterized  by  tones  of 
feeling — mostly,  if  not  wholly,  disagreeable— due  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  stimulation  which  excites  the  sensations.  Tempera- 
ture-sensations and  sensations  of  pressure  or  of  the  muscular 
sense,  as  well  as  sensations  of  motion,  are  not  essentially  differ- 
ent when  they  originate  and  "  fuse"  in  consciousness  on  account 
of  organic  changes  lying  deep  within  the  body.  The  so-called 
**  organic  sensations  "  are  therefore  more  appropriately  referred 
to  (so  far  as  is  desirable  in  any  brief  account  of  the  mental  life) 
in  other  connections. 

Substantially  the  same  thing  is  true  of  such  so-called  sensa- 
tions as  Hunger,  Thirst,  sexual  and  other  Appetite,  Nausea, 
Kepletion,  and  scores  of  other  less  well-known  but  highly  com- 

1  See  art.  Ueber  AUude  a.  Mnskelsiun :  Verhandlangen  d.  phyaiolog.  GeoeUsch.    BerUa,  AqSm 
1887. 
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plex  and   yet  comparatively  "  contentless "  and    obscurely  lo- 
calized sensations.^ 

By  introducing  different  principles  of  classification,  it  is,  of 
coiJe,  possible  to  arrange  the  foregoing  kinds  of  simple  sen- 
sations  according  to  a  yariety  of  schemes ;  but  such  schematic 
arrangement  neither  increases  nor  diminishes  the  number  of 
fundamentally  different  classes.  Thus,  if  we  regard  the  amount 
of  assistance  which,  by  movement  intelligently  directed,  the 
organ  can  give  to  discriminating  consciousness,  we  may  divide 
into  the  following  three  classes : 

(L)  Sight,  (n.)  Taste,  (IIL)  Hearing, 

(Active)  Touch,  Smell,  Temperature, 

Muscular  Sense.  Joint-Sensations.         (Mere)  Pressure. 

In  the  first  of  these  classes  the  moving  and  active  organ  large- 
ly controls  the  amount  and  kind  of  sensation  which  can  be  dis- 
criminated ;  in  the  second  it  does  this  to  a  less  degree,  and  the 
passive  character  of  the  sensations  produced  becomes  more  prom- 
inent ;  in  the  third  class  the  contribution  made  by  controllable 
activity  of  the  external  organ  sinks  to  a  minimum  or  is  wholly 
lost. 

Our  subsequent  study  of  the  development  of  perception  by 
tlie  senses  will  lead  us  to  emphasize  the  important  difference 
between  those  senses  which  may  be  called  **  geometrical "  (pre- 
eminently the  eye,  skin,  and  muscles)  and  those  which  are,  at 
leaat  relatively,  if  not  absolutely,  non-geometrical ;  while  a  per- 
sistent opposition  between  Sight  and  Hearing  has  its  basis  in 
tlie  fact  that  one  is  preeminently  the  ^oc^-sense  and  the  other 
the  time'Senoe, 

[For  the  phyiiolonr  of  lenMtioii  and  the  ■ense-orgftns  see,  besides  the  ordinary  trea- 
wonphirsiologT,  Wnndt :  Physiolog.  Psyohologie  (4th  ed.),  L,  ohap.  vii  Ladd:  Me- 
§>Bt"  of  Fhyriolotacal  PBTohology,  i.,  ohap.  v.,  and  iL,  ohaps.  iii,  iT.  And  Hermann  : 
Hudbach  d.  Fhynologie,  IL,  1,2,  and  m.,  1,  2.  Bemstein^B  Fire  Senses  of  Man  gives 
*  onef  popnlar  treatment.  For  more  advanced  and  detailed  study  the  great  monographs 
of  Hehnh(dts :  Physiologische  Optik,  and  Tonempfindungen.  Btnmpf :  Tonps^ohologie. 
5*  C^vney :  The  JPower  of  Sonnd.  And  scores  of  minor  monographs  and  articles  may 
^oonnilted.] 

« 

'Theresder  who  desiies  a  detailed  description  of  these  eensation-complezes  fused  with  feeUngi 
'^OQosaH  works  UkeBahi:  Senses  and  iDteUect.  pp.  104-186.  and  940-890. 
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SENSATION:   ITS   QUALITT   AND  QUANTITY 

Bt  an  act  of  mental  analysis,  which  all  readily  learn  to  per- 
form, different  sense-experiences  are  known  to  differ  as  re8i>ects 
both  quality  and  quantity.  Every  simpler  sensation  discernible 
in  the  general  field  of  sensuous  consciousness  appears  capable 
of  being  related  to  others  as  like  or  unlike  it  in  kind,  and  aa 
equal  to,  or  less  than,  or  greater  than,  others  in  amount  or  in- 
tensity. Indeed,  Tuno  I  feel,  and  how  mv/:h  I  feel,  are  popularly 
supposed  to  be  questions,  the  answers  to  which  are  not  even 
necessarily  connected.  For,  as  most  untrained  observers  would 
say  :  Is  not  a  very  sour  taste  more  imlike  a  bitter  taste  than  is  a 
moderate  degree  of  sourness  ?  Or :  Is  not  bright  red  more  clearly^ 
distinguishable  from  bright  yellow,  or  a  loudly  sounded  aj| 
from  c,  than  an  exactly  like  sensation  of  color  or  musical  tone 
which  has  only  a  weak  intensity  ? 

The  distinction  between  grualttf/  and  qtumtity  does,  indeed, 
really  belong  to  all  our  sensations,  and  is  not  merely  put  into» 
them,  as  it  were,  by  our  choosing  to  regard  them  in  one  '"as- 
pect "  rather  than  another.  But  careful  psychological  investi- 
gation shows,  what  the  popular  judgment  only  very  imperfectly, 
or  not  at  all  recognizes,  namely,  the  intimate  and  inseparable 
dependence  of  quantity  and  quality  upon  each  other.  Although 
quality  and  quantity  of  sensation  are  not  the  same,  and  the  ex- 
perience which  enables  us  to  answer  the  question.  What  kind? 
differs  from  that  which  enables  us  to  answer  the  question.  How 
much?  yet  changes  in  one  probably  always  involve  changes  in 
the  other. 

The  description  of  the  minuter  differences  in  the  quality  of  sen- 
sations has  comparatively  little  interest  for  psychological  science. 
What  is  desirable  to  ascertain  precisely  is  rather  this  :  On  what 
conditions,  and  according  to  what  laws,  do  the  many  varieties  of 
sensation  arise,  endure,  and  fade  away  in  the  stream  of  conscious 
mental  life!  In  other  words,  we  seek  to  discover  the  more 
general  principles  which  explain  the  various  kinds  of  our  sense- 
experience.    So,  too,  in  discussing  the  quantity  of  sensation :  it 
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^uld  be  tedious  and  profitless  to  describe  the  indefinite  grada- 
tions in  intensity  through  whioh  every  kind  of  sensation  may 
Ypsaa^  all  the  way  from  a  maximum  down  to  zero.    Here  again  we 
^^ndsh  rather  to  know,  if  possible,  the  general  conditions  on  which, 
suid  laws  according  to  which,  sensations  gain  their  differing 
degrees  of  intensity.    And,  finally — since,  as  has  just  been  said, 
c^hanges  in  quality  and  changes  in  quantity  are  interdependent — 
^we  wish  to  ascertain  the  uniform  relations  between  these  two 
classes  of  variation. 

2  1.  Aooording  to  BvUj : '  ^'Qualitj  is  clearly  distinct  from  quantity,  and 
may  in  general  be  regarded  as  independent  of  it    That  is  to  say,  we  can 
^razy  intensity  without  affecting  quality.    This  would  appear  to  follow  from 
the  assumed  dissimilarity  of  the  underlying  nervous  conditions."    On  the 
ecmtrazy,  that  would  appear  to  follow  from  the  known  connection  of  both 
the  peripheral  and  the  central  nervous  conditions  which  we  find  to  be  true 
by  experiment :  namely,  we  cctnnoi  vary  intensity  without  affecting  quality. 
Bat  other  writers  go  quite  too  far  in  the  effort  to  minimize  the  distinction 
between  intensity  and  quality.    For  example,  MQnsterberg  declares  '  that 
''quality  and  intensity  are  not  two  particular  properties  of  the  one  sensa- 
tion, but  only  the  directions  in  whioh  the  one  sensation  can  be  compared 
with  other  sensations."    Although,  however,  the  two  "properties" — quality 
md  intensity — <Mre  particular,  and  although  the  '*one  sensation"  to  which 
tbey  belong  is  one  sensation,  and  not  two  sensations,  yet  discriminating  con* 
loioasneas,  by  changing  the  focus  of  attention,  as  it  were,  can  regard  one  of 
these  two  properties  to  the  partial  or  total  exclusion  of  the  other.    Thus, 
for  example,  if  I  am  going  toward,  or  away  from,  a  bell  which  is  being  struck 
periodically,  or  if  I  strike  with  vaiying  degrees  of  strength  the  same  note 
on  the  piano- forte,  I  am  likely  to  attend  only  to  the  changes  of  intensity. 
8o,  too,  the  familiar  objects  in  my  room  do  not  seem  to  change  their  color- 
tone  as  the  intensity  of  the  sun-light  which  falls  upon  them  changes.     On 
the  other  hand,  if  I  wish  to  discriminate  nicely  the  quality  of  a  sensation  of 
nnaioAl  sound  or  of  color,  I  have  to  make  provision  for  a  uniform  intensity 
of  stimulus  to  seonre  an  exact  comparison.    One  does  not  venture  to  select 
one's  wall-paper  without  considering  the  amoxmt  of  light  which  is  to  be 
'^ected  from  its  different  areas ;  and,  when  it  is  laid,  one  begins  to  notice 
^ow  agreeably  or  disagreeably  different  are  the  upper  from  the  lower  por- 
ti^ma  of  the  walls,  the  comers  from  the  middle  surfaces,  etc.    The  violinist 
^^o  wishes  to  give  the  right  qualitative  effect  to  his  part  in  the  quartette 
^cws  that  he  must  play  neither  too  loudly  nor  too  softly. 

{ 2.  Strictly  speaking,  the  number  of  qualities  which  the  sensations  of 
*^iUe  of  the  senses  may  assume  is  incalculable  ;  not  because,  of  course,  the 
i^Uikiber  is  infinite,  but  because  it  is  indefinite  and  de'pendent  upon  a  variety 
^\  C9ncurrent  conditions.  For  example,  the  number  of  color-sensations 
^^*tingnishable  in  quality,  with  all  kinds  of  admixture  and  all  degrees  of 
"^btness,  has  been  given  at  different  fig^ires  from  five  thousand  to  many 
^^'^^llums.    Herschel  thought  that  the  workers  on  the  mosaics  of  the  Vatican 

>TlMHamnk]liiid.I.p.W.  *  Bdtrige,  UL,  p.  10. 
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must  have  disting^shed  thirty  thousand  different  colors.  Von  Kries  found 
himself  able  to  recog^ze  two  hundred  and  thirty  spectral  tints.  The 
number  of  recognizable  different  musical  sounds  ranges  through  some  eleven 
octaves,  in  some  portions  of  which  trained  ears  can  distinguish  over  three 
thousand  notes,  where  the  piano-forte  gives  only  24.  ^  When  we  multiply 
these  numbers  by  the  possible  differences  in  timbre,  we  find  the  variety  in 
qualities  of  sound  rising  into  the  thousands.  Of  smells,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  no  one  knows  how  many  varieties  there  are;  nor  is  the  number  of 
different  possible  tastes  easy  to  state.  Sensations  of  touch,  we  may  find  our- 
selves compelled  to  admit,  are  as  many  as  are  the  distinguishable  areas  of  the 
body  when  subjected  to  being  touched.  That  all  muscular,  temperature, 
and  joint  sensations  are  qualitatively  alike,  it  is  perhaps  easier  to  persuade 
one's  self.  But  even  here  we  have  seen  that  a  somewhat  indefinite  variety 
of  quality  seems  to  demand  recognition. 

The  Conditions  which  determine  the  Quality  of  Sensations 
Tary,  in  many  particulars,  for  the  different  classes  of  sensations. 
There  are,  however,  certain  general  conditions  upon  which  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  all  our  sensations  of  every  sense  depend 
for  the  determination  of  their  quality.  The  more  important  of 
these  are  the  following : 

In  the  first  place,  the  Quality  of  Sensations  varies  in  depend- 
ence upon  the  original  or  acquired  Characteristics  of  the  Organ- 
ism through  whose  excitement  the  sensations  originate.  To  know 
that  blind  men  cannot  see,  and  deaf  men  cannot  hear,  needs  no 
appeal  to  psychological  science.  It  is  matter  of  popular  infor- 
mation also  that  certain  persons  are  more  or  less  color-blind, 
others  more  or  less  tone-deaf,  others  more  or  less  defective  in 
power  to  taste  and  smell,  and  still  others  relatively  lacking  in 
nicely  graded  cutaneous  and  muscular  sensations.  More  detailed 
scientific  observation  and  experiment  enable  us  to  go  beyond  all 
this.  The  aense-exfpenence  of  every  individual  i?,  90  far  aa  range  of 
quality  in  ea^h  of  the  senses  is  considered,  peculiar  to  thai  indi- 
vidual ;  taken  as  a  whole,  it  may  be  said  to  be  unique. 

This  "  individuality  "  of  all  sense-experience  is,  in  part  at  least, 
determined  by  the  individual  characteristics  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  sensorium,  especially  of  the  end-organs  of  sense ;  and 
such  organic  characteristics  may  result  either  from  inheritance 
or  from  the  modifying  influences  of  the  different  forms  of  en- 
vironment. Less  obvious,  but  not  less  real,  is  the  dependence 
of  the  quality  of  sensations  upon  the  peculiarities  of  the  central 
and  cerebral  mechanism. 

J  3.  The  temporary  effect  of  functional  disturbance  of  the  end-organs, 
by  inflammations,  congestions,  etc.,  in  impairing  the  number  and  distinctness 

1  Cattell,  in  Mind.  Jan..  1888,  p.  48. 
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of  smells  and  tastes,  needs  only  to  be  mentioned.  Soaking  the  end-organs 
of  smell,  and  drying  the  end-organs  of  taste,  destroys  wholly  or  partially 
the  qualities  peculiar  to  different  substances  when  tested  by  these  organs. 
Many  persons  are  habitually  quite  incapable  of  haying  olfactory  and  gusta- 
tory sensations  with  the  qualities  of  which  others  are  perfectly  familiar.  If 
we  might  press  so  far  the  figure  of  speech,  we  should  say  :  they  are  psychi- 
cally "deaf"  or  •*  blind"  to  the  various  **  tones"  and  **  colors"  of  things 
as  tasted  and  smelled.  The  delicately  shaded  qualities  of  dermal  sensations 
with  which  some  persons  respond  to  stimulus  of  the  skin  are  a  perfectly 
unknown  experience  to  others.  Thus  Stumpf  tells  of  a  student  of  music  in 
a  German  conservatory  who  could  not  learn  to  play  correctly  on  the  violin 
— not  because  he  was  deficient  in  **  ear  "  for  tone-colors,  but  apparently  be- 
cause, through  some  obscure  defect  in  the  end-organs,  he  could  not  evoke 
the  necessary  variety  of  tactual  and  muscular  experience. 

In  sensations  of  sound  there  is  the  widest  <'  range  "  of  cLaracteiistic 
defects  or  excellences  as  respects  variety  of  quality.  While  Helmholtz,  for 
example,  ceased  to  hear  a  musical  sound  below  34  vibrations  per  second 
(about  C  in  the  contra-octave),  Preyer  could  hear  the  octave  below.  While 
most  persons  failed,  in  TumbuU's  experiments,  to  hear  tones  above  d^  or  ^ 
(about  twenty  thousand  vibrations  per  second),  others  can  hear  the  octave 
above  or  even  higher.  Thus,  what  is  heard  by  one  listener  as  a  weak  drone 
is  heard  by  another  as  a  deep  bass  note ;  and  what  is  heard  by  one  as  a 
very  high  tone  is  rather  felt  by  another  as  piercing  pain  or  arouses  no 
sensation  at  all.  So,  too,  by  natural  and  acquired  differences  in  ''  sensitive- 
ness "  to  pitch,  while  some  are  '*  tone-deaf  "  (do  not  '<  know  one  note  from 
another,"  cannot  distinguish  semi-tones  or  even  thirds) ,  others  can  recog- 
nize one  hundred  or  two  hundred  distinctions  of  pitch  between  the  succes- 
sive tones  of  the  ordinary  scale. 

The  interesting  phenomena  of  color-hlindness  have  received  much  atten- 
tion of  late.  Through  defective  structure  of  the  retina,  certain  persons  are 
deficient  in  power  to  see  certain  of  the  many  spectral  colors.  In  many 
cases  the  defect  amounts  to  a  partial  or  total  insensitiveness  to  the  red 
rays ;  these  rays  are  then  liable  to  be  confused  with  dark  green  or  yellow. 
The  spectrum  is  thus  said  to  be  shortened  for  these  sufferers  at  its  red  end. 
Cases  of  so-called  '*  violet-blindness "  have  also  been  reported.  In  total 
color-blindness,  shades  of  gray  from  black  to  white  constitute  the  total  sen- 
suous outfit,  as  it  were,  produced  by  excitations  of  the  retina.  The  most 
recent  investigations  seem  to  show  that — whatever  theory  of  color-blindness 
we  may  be  inclined  to  adopt — ^the  phenomena  are  much  more  complicated 
than  has  ordinarily  been  supposed.  We  can  scarcely,  then,  divide  all  color- 
blind x^ersons  into  two  groups  only :  namely,  the  "  red-blind"  and  the 
•*  violet-blind"  or  "green-blind."  '  At  least  one  case  of  monocular  partial 
color-blindness  is  on  record,  where  violet,  green,  yellow,  and  all  interme- 
diate colors  were  wanting,  and  only  red  and  blue  remained.*  An  indefinite 
variety  of  partial  deficiencies  must  probably  be  recognized.  Even  so-called 
"  normal "   eyes  respond  to  the  same  objective  stimulus  with  different 

1  So  KOnJg  And  DieCerid  :  an  opinion  which  the  Am.  Journal  of  Psychology  seems  rather  too 
prompt  to  declare  proven.    See  Febmary  nmnber.  p.  811. 1888. 

*See  tlie  article  of  Klrschmann :  Philoeoph.  Stndien.  Till..  Heft  S  (1898).  And  comp.  a  case 
reported  t^  Yintschgan :   PflOger's  Archtv,  1801,  p.  481  f. 
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qualities  of  sensation,  as  any  obeer7er  knows  who  has  thorongblj  tested  the 
matter. 

{  4.  The  effect  of  praotioe  in  increasing  the  power  of  making  distinctions  in 
qnaUtj  is,  of  oonrse,  doselj  connected  with  the  subject  now  under  discns- 
sion.  Such  differences  are  mainlj  developed  in  the  cerebral  prooeesea 
by  repeated  action  of  the  stimulus.  Bnt  the  training  and  modification  in 
minute  structure  and  functions  of  the  end-organs  is  not  to  be  left  entirely 
out  of  account. 

In  this  connection  also  should  be  mentioned  the  cases  of  those  persons 
who  have  a  range  of  qualitatively  different  sensations  quite  beyond  all  oi^ 
dinaiy  experience.  What  is  called  the  **  Beichenbaoh"  experiment,  for  ex- 
ample, appears  to  show  that  a  halo  may  be  seen  above  magnets,  when  the 
electrical  current  is  passing  through  them,  by  a  favored  few.  In  the  hypnotic 
state,  too,  all  the  variety  of  olfactory  sensations  which  belongs  to  some  of  the 
lower  orders  of  animals  seems  sometimes  to  be  developed  in  man ;  and  the 
subject  becomes  able  to  assign  to  each  one  of  a  score  of  owners,  by  smell, 
his  peculiar  belongings.  Oases  are  also  on  record  of  persons  who  could  de- 
tect the  sex,  or  even  the  personal  idiosyncrasies  of  others  present,  by  the  sense 
of  smell ;  by  the  same  sense  physicians  recognize  at  a  distance  small-pox  or 
other  diseases.  In  all  these  cases  perceptive  discrimination  is  of  course  in- 
volved ;  bnt  the  basis  for  such  intellectual  activity  must  be  laid  in  nnusoal 
natural  wealth  of  sensations.  WeaUh  cf  minutely  shaded  sensuous  impressUms 
and  trained  tad  go  together. 

The  Quality  of  Sensations  depends,  second,  upon  the  particu- 
lar Part  of  the  external  Organ  to  which  the  organic  stimulus  is 
applied.  In  the  gross,  as  it  were,  each  entire  organ  seems  to  act 
as  a  totality  in  the  production  of  sensation.  But  more  careful 
analytical  investigation  shows  that  this  way  of  stating  the  case 
is  not  satisfactory.  No  organ  can  be  considered  in  the  gross, 
and  at  the  same  time  as  affording  an  explanation  of  the  variety 
of  the  sensations  which  its  excitement  occasions.  In  truth,  every 
organ  is  a  compoeite  of  a  vast  number  of  nerve-elemenis  ;  and  this 
fact  corresponds  (at  least  in  some  general  way)  to  the  variety  cf 
the  sensuous  impressions  which  its  excitement  occasions. 

2  5.  In  the  case  of  smell,  experiment  has  not  succeeded  in  pointing  out 
any  changes  in  quality  of  sensation,  which  plainly  depend  upon  the  portion 
of  the  olfactory  membrane  excited  by  the  effluvia.  Whether  this  is  due  to 
the  apparent  impossibility  of  applying  the  appropriate  stimulus  in  a  strict- 
ly limited  way,  or  to  the  nature  of  smell  as  exceptional,  we  cannot  say.  As 
to  the  fact  that  variations  in  the  qualities  of  tastes,  tones,  touches,  tem- 
peratures ('*  heat-spots  *'  and  ' '  cold-spots  **),  and  muscular  sensations  are  con- 
nected with  the  part  of  the  organ  to  which  the  stimulus  is  applied,  enough 
has  already  been  said.  The  case  of  sensations  of  color  remains ;  and  thia 
illustrates  the  law  by  a  great  number  of  phenomena.  For,  if  we  divide  the 
entire  field  of  the  retina  into  three  zones — polar,  middle,  and  peripheral — 
we  find  that  the  same  objective  stimulus  regularly  produces  different  kinds 
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of  color-sensatioiui  according  as  it  falls  within  one  or  the  other  of  these 
three  zones.  In  strict  fact,  no  clearly  divided  **  zones  **  can  be  discovered ; 
bat  as  the  stimolns  travels  over  the  retina  from  center  to  periphery,  it 
evokes  different  sensations  for  the  different  points,  provided  they  are  far 
enough  from  each  other.  Thus,  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  center,  bine 
and  yellow  are  the  only  colors  seen ;  farther  away,  none  at  all.  Bays  which, 
when  falling  on  the  polar  zone,  make  an  impression  of  red,  yellow,  or 
green,  all  make  an  impression  of  yellow  a  few  millimeters  from  the  center  of 
the  retina ;  and  this  yellow  is  the  paler,  the  greener  the  impression  on  the 
polar  zone.  One  observer  ^  found  that,  on  movement  from  center  to  periphery, 
red  became  orange,  violet,  then  bine.  Another  observer  found  that  only 
yellow,  green,  and  blue  change  in  saturation,  on  movement  toward  the 
periphery.  The  different  parts  of  the  retina  are  also  differently  sensitive  to 
brightness  (or  light) ;  and  this  sensitiveness  is  different  for  different  eyes. 
In  general,  distinctions  of  quality  fade  out  or  fade  into  each  other — qualities 
of  oolor-tones  become  fewer  and  die  out— as  the  stimulus  travels  from  center 
to  periphery  of  the  retina. 

The  Quality  of  Sensation  depends,  third,  upon  the  Condition 
of  the  Organism,  as  due  to  previous  excitement,  at  the  time 
when  it  is  stimulated  for  the  production  of  any  given  sensation. 
This  law  appears  to  be  true  for  both  the  end-organs  and  the  cen- 
tral organs  of  sense.  It  is  connected  closely  with  a  general 
psychological  principle  which  we  shall  find  entering  profoundly 
into  all  the  activity  and  development  of  mental  life.  No  factor 
of  any  complex  state  and  no  individual  state  in  the  onflowing 
stream  of  consciousness  can  be  considered  as  respects  the  ques- 
tion. What  is  it?  in  isolation  from  contemporaneous  and  im- 
mediately preceding  factors  and  states.  Each  factor,  each  state, 
is  determined  to  be  what  it  really  is,  by  its  relations  to  the 
contiguous  totality  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 

This  general  "  principle  of  relativity  "  is  provided  for  by  the 
very  structure  and  functions  of  the  organism.  Under  no  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  and  scarcely  under  any  circumstances  which 
can  be  artificially  secured,  can  one  element  alone  of  the  organism 
be  excited.  Nearly  contiguous  elements  must  be  simultaneous- 
ly excited*  although  in  less  degree  and  in  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent way.  Moreover,  every  particular  excitation  breaks  in  upon 
the  stream  of  nerve-commotion  in  which  the  organism  is  con- 
tinually found,  only  on  condition  that  it  shall  enter  into  con- 
nection and  fuse  with  what  it  finds  already  there.  This  is 
true  even  of  the  most  quiescent  of  the  end-organs  of  sense.  The 
end-organs  of  every  sense  are  ceaselessly  in  process  of  nerve- 
commotion.    But  particularly  is  this  true  of  those  central  or- 

^  See  Klnelimaim:  Ueber  die  HeUlgkettaempflndimg  im  Indirecten  Sehen— Philoeopb.  Stud.. 
w^BtAtt  pp.  4IMIT.   And comp.  Htm,  in  Qnefe^s  AichiT f.  Ophthalmologle, zxxr..  Heft 4. 1889. 
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gans  of  the  brain  that  are,  without  pause  day  or  night  for  a 
single  fraction  of  a  second,  reverberating,  as  it  were,  to  count- 
less voices  which  call  to  them  from  every  part  of  the  periph- 
ery, and  which  call  back  and  forth  between  these  centers  them- 
selves. 

Yet  this  ceaselessly  inter-responsive  molecular  mechanism 
is  only  the  physical  correlate  of  the  interaction  which  takes 
place  between  the  different  factors  of  each  mental  state  and 
between  all  the  successive  states.  Psychology  has  been  wont  to 
recognize  this-although  only  yery  imperfectly-in  the  form  of 
a  theory  of  "  the  association  of  ideas,"  or  of  "  the  relativity  of 
knowledge."  But  the  principle  is  absolutely  without  exception, 
and  applies  to  the  qualities  of  the  sensational  factors  themselves. 
To  explain  fuUy  the  quality  of  every  sensation^  toe  must  understand, 
both  physiologically  and  psychologically^  the  quality  of  the  immedi- 
ately  preceding  and  contemporaTieous  sensations. 

I  6.  That  smells  and  tastes,  when  closely  successive,  influence  each  other, 
every  one  knows.  Indeed,  many  of  the  most  disagreeable  experiences  we 
have  with  these  sensations  depend  upon  this  principle.  *' After-images'*  of 
smell  and  taste  (to  apply  to  these  senses  a  mode  of  speech  borrowed  from 
onr  experience  in  sight)  linger  and  modify  the  effects  of  all  forms  of  stimu- 
lation in  exciting  farther  sensations.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  organs, 
different  qualities  of  the  sensations  of  these  senses  cannot  readily  be  simulta- 
neously evoked.  In  the  case  of  two  simultaneous  odors,  the  stronger  over- 
whelms the  weaker ;  but  sometimes  by  absorption,  as  it  were.  Certain  tastes 
compensate  each  other.  Briicke  held  that  the  sour  of  the  lemon  and  the 
sweet  of  the  sugar  neutralize  each  other  in  the  brain.  We  have  already  seen 
how  sensations  of  temperature  are  often  relative  to  the  condition  of  the  organ- 
ism at  the  time  when  the  heat-spots  or  cold-spots  are  stimulated.  How  a 
surface  feels  as  rough  or  smooth  to  us  depends — ^at  least  to  some  extent — 
upon  the  state  of  the  oi*gan  when  applied,  after  being  engaged  in  more  or 
less  qualitatively  different  sensations.  In  the  case  even  of  that  sense  which 
is  most  prompt  about  clearing  up  past  impressions  and  receiving  new  ones, 
in  a  perfectly  unprejudiced  way — namely,  the  ear — the  sensations  fall,  as 
respects  quality,  under  the  same  principle.  Thus,  an  imperfect  consonance 
which  follows  a  discord  is  itself  more  ''harmonious"  than  one  which  is 
brought  into  immediate  proximity  to  a  perfect  consonance.  Nor  does  the 
sensation  which  responds  to  any  particular  note  seem  to  be  precisely  tLe 
same  when  we  take  it,  first,  as  the  ''sharp"  of  the  note  below,  and  then 
again  as  the  "  flat "  of  the  note  above  (even  on  the  piano-forte,  where  exact 
accuracy  of  pitch  cannot  be  secured). 

J  7.  It  is  in  the  phenomena  of  light  and  color,  however,  that  we  obtain 
the  most  numerous  and  striking  illustrations  of  the  same  principle.  The 
previous  condition  of  the  whole  retina,  and  the  contemporaneous  condition 
of  parts  of  the  retina  contiguous  to  those  on  which  the  light  falls,  inllaeuce 
profoundly  the  character  of  the  sensation  produced  by  any  particular  form  of 
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siimnlnB.  TLe  phenomena  of  ''inertia,"  "exhaustion,"  and,  less  purely,  of 
"contrast,**  fall  nnder  this  principle.  If  we  close  the  eyes,  after  looking 
intently  for  a  few  seconds  at  a  bright  object,  we  find  its  image  remaining  for 
some  time,  and  only  slowly  Ruling  out  of  sight.  Such  an  after-image  is 
called  "positive,**  and  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  inertia  of  the  retinal  elements. 
Bat  if  a  white  positive  after-image  be  watched,  it  will  be  seen,  by  a  normal 
eye,  to  pass  qnickly  through  greenish-blue  to  indigo-blue  and  then  to  violet 
or  roee-color.  Such  an  after-image  is  called  "negative,**  and  is  said  to  be 
due  to  exJiausHon  of  the  retina.  If  we  look  for  a  long  time  steadily  at  a 
small  black  square  lying  on  a  white  suface,  and  then  tuin  the  eyes  off  to  a 
white  background,  a  bright  square  will  appear,  and  then  slowly  fade  away. 
But  if  the  square  looked  at  be  greeny  then  the  after-image  will  be  reddish. 
In  general,  the  color  of  the  image  will  be  the  "  complementary  *'  of  the  color 
of  the  object.  These  phenomena  also  are  said  to  be  due  to  exhaustion  of  the 
retina.  Whatever  explanation  of  them  be  given,  they  illustrate  the  depend- 
ence of  the  color-sensations  on  the  previous  condition  of  the  organ. 

{  8.  Although  the  complete  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  **  contrast  '* 
is  doubtful,  they  do  undoubtedly  fall  to  a  certain  extent  under  this  same 
principle.     Such  phenomena  may  be  divided  into  two  classes :  contrast  of 
brightness,  and  contrast  of  color-tone.    Every  bright  object  appears  brighter 
with  surroundings  that  are  darker  than  itself,  and  every  dark  object  appears 
darker  with  surroundings  brighter  than  itself.     Under  this  principle  of  con- 
trast, phenomena  similar  to  those  of  complementary  colors  are  obtained. 
For  example,  a  small  square  of  white  on  a  surface  of  green,  when  covered 
with  transparent  tissue-paper,  appears  as  red  on  a  sur^e  of  whitish  hue ; 
on  a  red  ground  it  appears  as  green,  on  a  blue  as  yellow,  and  vice  versa. 
Tbat  is,  each  color-sensation  tends  to  modify,  in  the  direction  of  its  own 
complementary  color,  the  other  color-sensation  on  which  it  acts.     More 
recent  experiments  show  that  even  the  most  saturated  color-tones,  when 
seen  without  any  opportunity  to  compare  them  with  other  surroxmding  colors, 
looe  in  a  measure  their  distinctive  quality. 

To  account  for  these  and  similar  interesting  phenomena,  two  theories 
bave  been  proposed.  The  former  emphasizes  the  truth  stated  as  follows  by 
Wondt :  "  The  sensation  which  arises  through  the  stimulation  of  any  given 
part  of  the  retina  is  also  a  function  of  the  state  of  other  contiguous  parts." 
But  by  Helmholtz  such  phenomena  are  treated  as  deceptions  of  judgment, 
Hke  those  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  our  estimates  of  distances.  The 
former  has  been  called  the  physiological,  the  latter  the  psychological  theory. 
We  cannot  discuss  in  detail  these  theories.  Undoubtedly  all  explanation  here 
must  be  both  physiological  and  psychological ;  and  probably,  in  the  physio- 
logical explanation,  both  retinal  processes  and  cerebral  process  are  involved. 
^  explanations  of  the  phenomena  of  contrast,  however,  illustrate  our 
Principle :  **  The  quality  of  every  sensation  is  dependent  upon  the  condition  of 
^  organism  and  of  the  correlated  stream  of  sense  -  eaperience  at  the  time  when 
*'^^ective  excitation  oftlie  organism  takes place,^ 

'  The  pheDomeDa  of  *'  contrast  **  have  been  mnch  diacnaaed.  In  addition  to  leferencee  already 
2^  te  reader  may  conaolt  Helmholts  :  Phyeiolog.  Optik  (Sd  ed.).  p.  6<M  f .  Flck«  in  Hermann'a 
°iBdb.  d.  Fliyiiol..  m..  1.  p.  S31  f.  Bering :  Sitzgsbr.  d.  Wien.  Acad.,  Jnne.  1879  and  Dec..  1878. 
'^  too  papera  in  Pflflger>a  Archiv.  zl..  xli.,  xliii.  Ebbinghaua :  Sitagabr.  d.  KOnllch.  Fraoaa. 
^^  DcCm  1887.    Ddabarxe :  Am.  Joamal  of  Paych.,  Aug..  1889,  p.  886  f. 
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Fdurth :  The  Quality  of  Sensations  depends  upon  the  yarying^ 
Qualities  of  the  Stimulus.  This  follows  of  necessity  from  the 
nature  of  the  process  of  perception  itself.  In  the  case,  particu- 
larly, of  sight  and  touch,  the  sensations,  *'  as  such,"  are  habitually 
disregarded,  and  attention  is  paid  rather  to  the  things  known 
through  the  changing  qualities  of  sensation.  In  our  experience 
we  attribute  our  differing  sensations  to  changes  in  the  tempera- 
ture, feel,  color,  and  brightness  of  the  things  which  produce 
them.  To  a  less  degree  this  is  true  also  of  tastes,  smells,  and 
sounds. 

For  purposes  of  psychological  science  the  external  stimuli 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes  —  mechanical  and  chemicaL 
The  stimuli  of  hearing  and  touch  are  mechanical ;  those  of  sight, 
smell,  taste,  and  temperature  are  ordinarily  declared  to  be 
chemical.  But  temperature  is  doubtful ;  and,  in  all  cases,  even 
in  touch  and  hearing,  the  mechanical  application  of  the  stimulus 
probably  produces  accompanying  chemical  changes  which  affect 
the  character  of  the  excitement  produced  in  the  end-organ.  It 
follows  from  this  view  that  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  our  sense- 
Sixperience  depend  upon  the  differing  kinds  and  amounts  of  the 
molecvlar  changes  which  irritate  the  end-organs  of  sense. 

2  9.  Little  need  be  addefl,  to  what  was  said  in  the  last  chapter,  for  the 
farther  iUostration  of  this  point.  In  the  case  of  sonnd  and  sight,  howoTar, 
somewhat  more  of  detail  seems  desirable.  When  the  periodic  Tibrations, 
which  act  through  the  onter  and  middle  ears  upon  the  organ  of  Oorti,  reach 
the  number  of  from  abont  16  to  about  34,  thej  produce  in  most  persons  that 
peculiar  modification  of  our  acoustic  consciousness  which  we  call  the  lowest 
possible  '*  musical  *'  sound.  As  the  number  of  vibrations  of  the  stimtilus  in- 
creases, the  modification  of  sensuous  consciousness  changes ;  our  sensations 
run  through  what  we  call  "  a  scale  *'  of  tones  (from  lower  to  higher,  with  a 
greater  or  smaller  number  of  members  to  the  scale,  according  to  indiWdual 
peculiarities  and  training).  At  from  20,000  to  40,000  yibrations  all  sensationB 
of  musical  sound  cease.  If  now  we  take  a  given  number  of  vibrations,  as  440 
per  second,  in  the  Oerman  musical  scale,  and  observe  carefully  the  precise 
quality  of  the  sensation  evoked  by  it,  we  may  fix  one  note  in  our  s^e  (the  a*  of 
the  musical  scale).  It  will  then  be  found  that  for  ears  which  are  not  tone- 
deaf  and  are  even  moderately  cultivated,  the  other  sensations  of  musical 
sound  will  arrange  themselves,  with  reference  to  this  fixed  note  and  to  one 
another,  in  a  peculiar  way.  Notes  caused  by  twice  the  number  of  vibrations 
of  other  notes  cause  a  peculiar,  pleasant  relation  of  sensations — similar  and 
yet  different — when  sounded  successively ;  they  are  octaves  above,  and  the 
octave  is  the  most  '*  perfect  harmony,"  as  we  say.  In  general,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  *'  clangs  "  have  their  peculiar  tone-color  in  accordance  with 
the  mathematical  relations  of  the  partial  tones  which  enter  into  them. 
Within  any  octave  in  the  musical  scale  the  eight  different  notes  stand  in  the 
following  ratios  to  each  other : 
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Nime C:  D:   E 

Belfttion  of  single  yibiations 1:    }:    } 

Belafcive  number  in  a  unit  of  time 8 :  9  :  10 


F:  G:    A:  B  :  C* 
t :    f  :     4 :  V  :  2 
104 :  12 :  lai :  15  :  16 


Thns  the  timbre  of  each  olang  and  its  place  in  the  "  scale  "  is  seen  to 
depend  on  the  form  of  a  complex  sound-wave.  Moreover,  when  two  or 
more  clangs  are  sounded  together,  the  resulting  sensation-complex  is  either 
a  pleasant  or  an  unpleasant  modification  of  sense-experience,  called  a 
"  ehotd  "  or  a  "  discord."  But  chords  and  discords  are  determined  bj  the 
mathematical  relations  in  which  the  sound-waves  occasioning  the  clangs 
that  compose  them  stand  to  each  other.  The  simpler  these  relations,  the 
more  perfect  the  consoDance  :  Thus,  Octave  (1:2);  Twelfth  (1 : 3) ;  Fifth 
(2:3);  Fourth  (3  : 4) ;  Sixth  (3:5);  Major  Third  (4  :  5) ;  Minor  Third  (5:6). 

In  the  case  of  color-sensations,  variations  in  quality  run  through 
the  tints  of  the  spectrum  in  dependence  upon  the  number  of  the  oscilla- 
tions of  the  rays  of  light  which,  by  falling  upon  the  retina,  occasion  them. 
If  we  use  Fraunhofer's  lines  to  mark  those  portions  of  the  spectrum  where 
its  principal  colors  appear  purest  to  the  central  portion  of  the  normal  eye, 
and  then  number  the  oscillations  in  billions,  we  have  the  following  scale : 
B  (450);  C  (472) ;  D  (526) ;  E  (589) ;  F  (640) ;  G  (722) ;  H  (790).  That  is  to 
flftj,  the  rays  of  light,  so  far  as  they  affect  us  at  all,  up  to  and  somewhat  be- 
jond  450  billions,  occasion  the  various  shades  of  Bed ;  beyond  470  billions 
the  sensation  takes  on  a  yellowish  tone  (Orange-yellow),  and  at  about  526 
billions,  becomes  what  we  call  Yellow.  The  yellow  grows  gnreenish,  and  at 
about  589  billions  Green  definitely  appears ;  the  green  turns  bluish,  and  at 
640  billions  Blue  begins  to  be  seen.  From  here  up  to  about  722  bill- 
ions the  colors  between  blue  and  violet  are  run  through ;  then  Violet  ap- 
pears ;  and  beyond  the  violet,  to  some  eyes  a  glimmer  of  lavender-gray. 
Bui  in  the  case  of  colors,  as  in  the  case  of  sounds,  the  different  shades  of 
color  are  not  sharply  separated,  but  pass  gradually  into  each  other ;  the 
flam  cfquaHtaiive  differentiation  is,  hou>ever,/ar  less  smooih  and  uniform  in  the 
case  cf  colors  than  in  that  (^musical  sounds, 

f^fih :  The  (Jnality  of  Sensation  depends  upon  the  Time  dur- 
ing which  the  stimulus  acts  upon  the  organism  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  sensation.  In  appreciating  the  bearing  of  this  condi- 
tion upon  our  sense-experience,  several  considerations  must  be 
taken  into  account.  The  "  inertia  "  of  all  the  end-organs  is  such 
that  a  certain  minute  time  is  always  required  for  bringing  them, 
under  the  action  of  the  stimulus,  to  their  maximum  of  intensity  and 
definiteness  of  response.  The  time  consumed  by  the  end-organ 
of  sense  does  not  exactly  correspond  to  that  necessary  for  start- 
ing and  stopping  the  resulting  sensory  processes  in  the  brain  ; 
and  it  is  on  the  basis  of  the  latter,  of  course,  that  the  diflferent 
psychological  conditions  of  sense-experience  immediately  repose. 
If,  now,  we  turn  to  the  psychical  side,  we  find  that  no  sensation, 
as  such,  reaches  its  maximum  of  intensity  and  perfectly,  as  it 
were,  defines  its  quality,  without  lapse  of  time.  We  may  say 
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even  of  simple  sensations  :  howemr  instantaneously  they  appear  to 
rise  in  consciousness^  they  are  really  growths  or  deoelcpments.  And 
in  this  brief  process  of  growth,  which  all  simple  sensations  un- 
dergo, they  pass  through  different  phases. 

i  10.  The  ''  inertia  ^  of  the  nerrous  meohanism  follows  as  a  neoessaiy 
dednotion  from  its  molecnlar  physical  constitatiozL  Oonneoted  with  this 
property  is  what  the  Oerman  investigators  have  called  the  ^'Anklinffen  "  and 
**Abklingen  "  of  nervous  excitement.  But  the  inertia  of  difbient  end-organs 
of  sense  is  extremely  different  Under  extraordinary  oiroomstanoes  some 
five  hundred  sensations  of  so'ond,  due  to  the  crackling  of  an  electric  spark, 
and  about  the  same  number  of  sensations  of  touch,  due  to  contact  with  the 
teeth  of  a  revolving  wheel,  can  be  kept  apart  (without  "  fusing,"  as  we  aay) 
in  consciousness.  The  inertia  of  Ihe  end-organs  of  smell  and  taste  is  enor- 
mously gpreater  than  this.  The  inertia  of  the  organ  of  color-sensationa 
stands  between  these  extremes ;  it  is  somewhat  different,  however,  for  the 
different  colors.  Thus  Oattell  ^  found  that  the  length  of  time  necessary  to 
distinguish  the  color-tones  from  a  shade  of  gray  corresponding  in  bright- 
ness, nine  out  of  ten  times  of  trial,  was :  for  red,  1.28  or ;  for  orange,  0.87  a ; 
for  green,  1.42  a ;  for  blue,  1.21  a ;  for  violet,  2.82  a.  The  minimum  of  all 
was  0.6(rfor  orange  and  yellow;  the  maximum,  2.75 or  for  violet.  This 
amount  of  time,  it  was  held,  must  represent  inertia  in  the  nerve-tracta  and 
in  the  brain  as  well  as  in  the  retina. 

2 11.  All  know  that  different  smells  and  tastes  require  considerable  time 
to  define  their  respective  qualities.  Of  course,  in  the  active  and  continnooa 
use  of  the  organs  of  these  sensations,  what  takes  place  is  really  a  succession 
of  sensuous  impressions  or  states,  in  which  one  qualitative  factor  rises  more 
and  more  clearly  above  the  others  in  discriminating  consciousness.  The  same 
thing  is  true  when  we  try  to  discriminate  the  full  and  precise  quality  of  a 
sensation  of  touch,  or  of  musical  sound,  or  of  color,  by  dwelling  upon  it. 
But  over  and  above  all  this  is  the  fact  proved  by  experiment,  that  changes 
of  color-tone  take  place  when  the  time  of  the  action  of  the  light  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  Or,  in  general,  we  may  say  that  time  makes  tq>  to  eome  extent 
far  deficiency  in  the  intensity  of  the  stimtUus.  All  such  experience  is,  of  oonm, 
connected  with  the  necessity  for  time  in  all  acts  of  discriminating  judgment, 
and  in  the  cerebral  processes  which  accompany  such  acts.  Moreover,  oar 
self-conscious  experience  with  these  sensations  is  that  they  do  actually  grow, 
in  time,  into  the  qualities  they  really  have.  The  fact  that  reaction-time  is 
IcDgthened  when  we  have  to  recognize,  not  simply  some  sensation,  but  a  sen- 
sation qualitatively  defined  as  a,  rather  than  b,  points  to  the  same  truth.  And 
if  we  are  forced  to  make  an  exception  in  the  case  of  rapidly  succeeding  sen- 
sations of  hearing  noises  or  being  touched,  we  must  remember  that  almost 
all  concrete  quality  is  then  lacking  to  the  sensation,  and  consciousness  has 
sunk  to  its  most  purely  passive  or,  as  respects  quality,  least  discriminating 
form  of  manifestation. 

Finally,  the  Quality  of  every  Sensation  depends  upon  the 
Intensity  of  the  Stimulus  which  occasions  it,  and  thus  upon  the 

1  See  Philoeoph.  Stndien,  UL,  Heft  1.  pp.  M-1S7.    And  Brain,  vUL,  pp. 
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reBtdting  amotint  of  nerve-commotion  set  up  in  the  organism. 
The  effect  of  increasing  the  stimulus  upon  the  changes  of  qual- 
ity in  the  resulting  sensations  is,  doubtless,  connected  with  the 
spreading  of  the  nerve-commotion  over  contiguous  minute  areas 
of  the  nervous  apparatus.  Brighter  lights,  louder  sounds, 
stronger  tastes,  smells,  and  pressures  upon  the  skin,  severer 
pulls  upon  the  tendons  or  crowding  together  of  the  joints,  and 
more  strenuous  use  of  the  muscles,  all  involve  a  greater  exten- 
sion of  excitement  within  both  end-organs  and  brain.  Such 
spreading  of  the  excited  aresis  mingles  new  factors  with  the  re- 
sulting sensations,  and  so  gives  to  the  complex  result  a  different 
shading  of  quality,  if  not  markedly  new  characteristics.  In  gen- 
eral^ atnd  in  all  our  sense-experience^  as  toe  are  able  to  evoke  and 
observe  it,  the  rule  that  quality  depends  on  intensity  seems  to  hold 
true. 

\  12.  Even  in  those  oases  to  whioh  we  appesl  most  confidently  for  our 
impression  as  to  the  separableness  of  the  qnantitj  from  the  quality  of  sensa- 
tion, the  principle  that  the  latter  depends  upon  the  former  seems  to  hold 
true.  By  changing  the  intensity  of  a  musical  sound,  its  timbre  is — as  we 
have  already  seen — ^made  to  change.  Let  any  one  experiment  by  watching 
the  alteration  in  the  qucdiiy  of  his  sense-experience  as  he  sweeps  a  violin- 
bow  over  an  open  string  with  varying  degrees  of  pressure.  The  more 
nearly  "  oontentlees  **  the  sound  becomes — for  example,  a  mere  noise  not 
krad  enough  to  occasion  a  decided  tone  of  feeling — the  less  obvious  this 
principle  of  dependence  becomes.  ''Intense"  sweet  or  sour,  and  ''strong" 
bitter  or  salt,  are  really  different  sorts  of  sensations  from  those  which  we 
4^hiff^^?^*ifr^  by  the  same  nouns  when  the  adjectives  "  faint "  or  "  moderate  " 
precede  them.  The  same  thing  seems  true  also  of  sensations  of  temperature 
and  pressure ;  although  in  the  case  of  all  these  experiences  we  have  no  lan- 
guage with  which  to  mark  those  delicate  shadings  of  quality  which  arise 
when  the  amounts  of  stimulus  are  increased.^ 

Here  again,  however,  it  is  the  case  of  the  so-called  "  geometrical "  senses, 
and  especially  of  sight,  which  offers  the  most  obvious  application  of  the  prin- 
elpla.  A  white  of  less  intensity  is  not  simply  less  white :  it  is  a  shade  of  gray. 
And  by  constantly  diminishing  the  intensity  of  the  light,  we  can  shade  the 
through  all  grades  of  gray  to  black,  which  is  certainly  not  a  "less  de- 
of  the  same  quality  of  sensation  as  white.  Important  changes  in  qual- 
ity also  take  place  in  all  the  color-tones  when  the  intensity  of  the  light  ap- 
proaehas  either  a  maximum  or  a  minimum.  On  the  way  to  the  maximum,  red 
and  green  pass  oyer  into  yellow ;  and  when  the  maximum  is  reached  all  colors 
nnasn.  and  even  homogeneous  rays  appear  white.  At  the  minimum  intensi- 
ties of  light  every  oolor-tone,  except  pure  red  of  spectral  saturation,  appears 
eolorlesB.    If  we  puncture  a  Tory  fine  hole  in  a  piece  of  jMkper  and  look 


>  M.  BsiQMO «*•<"***"•  (Lm Donntos  ImmMlatM  de  la  CoDfldenoe. p.  86)  tbat  "ft  taett  mora 
I  It  rasQj  anothflr  bent"    We  esU  it  mora  interne  becftiue  we  hftve  ft  thooBftnd  times  ezp«rl- 
[  tte  anM  ehsnge  when  we  hftve  ftpproached  ft  loaroe  of  lieit.  or  when  ft  larger  portion  of  oar 
tedtai  was  imprtMed  with  the  eenaation  of  tamperafcue. 
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throngh  it  at  a  colored  surface  some  six  or  seTon  meters  distant,  the  color  of 
the  surface  cannot  be  seen.  Bnt  by  increasing  the  number  of  holes  at  con- 
tiguous points,  so  as  to  allow  more  light  to  reach  the  eye,  the  color  is  made 
to  define  itself.  On  the  skin  it  is  even  difficult  to  distinguish  sensations  of 
temperature  from  those  of  light  pressure,  when  the  stimulus  is  in  both  oases 
of  a  very  low  degree  of  intensity. 

It  will  appear  later  how  influential  in  forming  that  field  of  perception,  in 
which  muscles,  skin,  joints,  and  tendons,  with  central  feelings  of  effort, 
combine,  are  the  variations  in  quality  occasioned  by  different  amounts  of 
the  stimulation  of  these  organs.  For  example,  we  have  a  differmU  kind  of 
sense-experience  (and  not  merely  more  of  the  same  kind),  when  a  large  muscle 
is  acting,  from  that  which  belongs  to  the  contraction  of  a  small  muscle. 

By  Intensity  or  Quantity  of  a  Sensation  we  may  be  said  to 
mean  the  psychical  energy  with  which  the  sensation  is  realized^  as  it 
were — the  "degree  of  its  becoming  in  consciousness."  This 
characteristic  of  all  sensations  obviously  implies  that  they  are 
in  some  sort  measurable ;  the  terms  "  strong  "  and  "  weak  "  may 
be  applied  to  them  ;  they  may  be  compared  and  pronounced  to 
be  "greater"  or  "less"  one  than  another.  Of  this  character- 
istic we  are  as  sure  immediately  as  we  can  be  of  any  character- 
istic of  our  sense-experience ;  indeed,  the  fact  enters  into  all  our 
language  and  into  all  those  calculations  so  necessary  to  the  con- 
tinuous adjustment  of  conduct  to  circumstances,  in  order  not 
only  to  live  wisely,  but  even  to  live  at  all. 

When,  however,  we  seek  to  give  scientific  definiteness  to  our 
experience  with  the  varying  amounts  of  our  sensations,  we  find 
ourselves  involved  in  many  perplexing  inquiries.  Our  ordi- 
nary comparisons  of  the  sensations  belonging  to  the  same  sense 
are  extremely  indefinite.  We  classify  the  degrees  of  intensity 
roughly  under  the  above-mentioned  and  other  terms ;  but,  al- 
though the  minuter  changes  of  degree  are  easily  observable,  if 
we  attend  to  them,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  state  in  strict  mathe- 
matical language  the  results  of  our  most  delicate  comparisons. 
When  we  come  to  compare  sensations  of  the  different  senses 
with  respect  to  intensity,  all  estimates  approach  a  point  where 
they  tend  to  lose  their  meaning  and  to  become  absurd.  For 
example,  who  shall  say  whether  this  sensation  of  musical  tone 
is  fifteen  or  sixteen  times  as  great  as  the  preceding  one ;  or 
whether  the  depth  of  this  shadow  surpasses  that  of  the  other, 
in  the  proportion  of  ninety-nine  to  one  or  of  a  hundred  to  one  ? 
Who  would  venture  to  pronounce  the  greenness  of  the  grass 
precisely  one  and  a  half  times  the  olive  of  the  evening  sky  ;  or 
the  smell  of  the  violet  in  his  hand  just  three-quarters  as  strong 
as  the  flavor  of  his  morning's  cup  of  coffee  ? 
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{13.  The  discnssion  of  the  '^measnrableness"  of  psychoses  in  general, 
and  8o  of  the  applicabilitj  of  the  "  category  of  quantity  **  to  our  mental 
states,  has  been  brought  to  a  place  of  great  prominence  by  modem  experi- 
mental psychology.  The  attempt  has  been  made,  in  illustration  and  defence 
or  in  criticism  of  "Weber's  law"  (and,  indeed,  in  the  entire  pursuit  of 
**  psycho-physical  science,"  strictly  so-called)  to  apply  the  methods,  terms, 
and  formulas  of  mathematical  physics  to  conscious  states,  and  to  factors  of 
conscious  states,  as  such.  Nay,  more :  sensations  and  other  forms  of  psy- 
choses have  been  spoken  of  as  though  they  were  entities  that  can  have  some 
sort  of  existence  when  depressed  below  a  "  threshold  of  consciousness." 
Units  of  measurement  have  also  been  employed  in  a  way  at  least  to  suggest 
that  the  investigator  conceived  of  himself  as  possessed  of  some  unchange- 
able measuring-stick — itself  a  quasi-mental  entity — which  might  be  applied 
to  these  mental  entities,  and  that  he  could  thus  establish  a  mathematics  of 
psychical  energy,  as  such. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  strong  reaction  against  such  views  of  the  devo- 
tees of  psycho-physics,  some  modem  writers  have  denied  in  toto  that  terms 
of  quantity  have  any  applicability  to  those  data  with  which  psychology  pri- 
marily deals.  Thus  one  author  ^  maintains  that  only  by  a  convenient  figure 
of  speech,  a  fictitious  translation  of  what  is  realfy  quality  and  changes  of 
quoHiy,  into  terms  that  apply  to  extension  in  space,  do  we  speak  of  our  feel- 
ings and  sensations  as  ''more"  or  "less"  and  ''gpreat"  or  "little."  Thus 
it  is  always — this  writer  holds — a  really  qualitative  progress  in  our  feelings 
and  sensations  which  we  interpret  in  the  sense  of  a  change  of  size. 

Neither  of  these  extreme  views  is,  in  our  judgment,  wholly  true  to  the 
facts  of  consciousness  or  to  the  history  of  psychological  investigation.  There 
is,  of  course,  no  such  thing  possible  or  even  conceivable  as  a  fixed  standard, 
in  the  sense  of  some  psychical  entity  or  equivalent  of  such  entity,  which 
can  be  applied  for  the  determination  of  absolute  or  relative  quantities  of 
psychoses.  All  that  psycho-physics  can  do  is  to  determine  under  what  con- 
ditions discriminating  consciousness  decides  that  a  change  in  amount  of 
"realized  sensation"  has  taken  place.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that 
psycho-physics  can  do  even  this  is  based  upon  an  ultimate  truth  of  con- 
■cionsness — ^namely :  different  sensations  are  actually  different  as  respects  the 
way  in  which  they  answer  the  question,  How  much  f  And  if  we  are  obliged  to 
ati^  our  results  in  terms  of  ''extensive"  magnitude,  this  is  only  what  is 
true  of  all  our  scientific  dealings  with  the  category  of  quantity.  But,  of 
coarse,  whatever  quantity  psychoses,  ''as  such,"  possess  is  ** intensive^ 
quantity,  however  obviously  we  may  measure  or  express  it  in  terms  of  the 
movement  of  the  masses  of  our  own  bodies  through  space. 

Any  Theory  of  the  Quantity  of  Sensations  (in  the  only  way 
in  which  such  a  theory  can  be  framed,  or  indeed  has  any  mean- 
ing:) raises  chiefly  two  sets  of  inquiries  :  (1)  to  find  the  quanti- 
tative limits — the  maxima  and  rmrmna — ^within  which  sensations 
of  each  sense  are  possible,  and  the  laws  of  the  variation  of  these 
limits ;  and  (2)  to  determine  the  law  of  the  relation  under  which 

*  M.  B«gM»:  Le0 Donnfies ImmMIatos delaOonadence,  p.  lOf. 
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changes  in  the  intensity  of  sensations,  as  estimated  in  conscioos- 
ness,  depend  upon  changes  in  the  intensity  of  stimnli.  Many 
difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  an  exact  solution  of  either  of 
these  inquiries ;  among  which  the  chief  are  the  difficulty  of 
finding  a  precise  standard  of  measurement  (either  objectiye  or 
subjective),  the  difficulty  of  applying  the  stimulus  to  the  organ 
so  as  not  to  introduce  confusing  concomitant  experiences  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  and  the  difficulty  of  calculating  the  results  so  as 
to  do  entire  justice  to  the  problem  which  it  is  attempted  to  solve. 

2  14.  It  is  only  with  respect  to  sensations  of  pressure  and  of  the  musoa- 
lar  sense  (and  less  easily  those  of  hearing)  that  we  can  confidently  establish 
a  satisfactory  objective  standard  with  which  to  compare  the  energies  of  the 
action  of  different  stimuli  The  immediate  stimulus  of  sensations  of  color 
and  light  being  photochemical,  and  of  largely  conjectural  nature,  and  the 
retina  being  habitually  under  stimulation  from  its  ''own  light,"  experi- 
ments upon  the  qnanti^  of  visual  sensations  meet  with  difficulty  at  the  out- 
set. As  to  the  very  nature  of  the  stimulus  which  acts  in  the  production  of 
sensations  of  taste,  smell,  and  temperature,  we  are  still  too  much  in  the  dark 
to  be  satisfied  with  any  of  the  existing  forms  of  experiment.  Furthermore, 
the  greater  the  number  of  experiments  in  psycho-physics,  the  more  obvious 
it  becomes,  how  immensely  complicated  are  the  conditions  under  which  even  the 
simpler  estimates  of  our  own  amounts  of  sense-experience  take  place.  It  is  no 
fixed  and  simple  thing  which  we  are  here  measuring.  That  which  is  meas- 
ured, and  he  who  measures,  is  one  and  the  same  unceasing  current  of  men- 
tal life.  The  thing  weighed,  and  the  scales,  and  the  weigher,  are  all 
existent  only  as  they  are  in  and  of  that  flowing  current.  All  are  different  in 
the  case  of  each  individual  man ;  an  almost  endless  variety  of  factors  com- 
bine, in  changing  proportions,  to  form  every  different  sensation-state  of  the 
same  individual. 

All  our  sensations,  as  respects  their  quantity,  fall  between 
certain  Limits,  the  distance  of  which  apart  may  be  said  to  define 
the  range  of  Sensation,  quantitatively  considered.  These  limits 
differ  for  the  different  senses,  for  different  persons  at  all  times, 
and  for  the  same  person  at  different  times  and  under  different 
circumstances.  Within  these  limits  the  minuter  differences  of 
intensity,  as  objectively  measured,  are  discriminated  with  differ- 
ing degrees  of  nicety.  That  is  to  say,  tJie  number  of  sensations 
which  have  a  recognizahle  difference  as  respects  quantity ^  and  which 
can  he  piU  in,  as  it  were,  between  the  limits,  differs  far  the  different 
senses,  for  different  persons,  and  for  different  conditions  of  experi-- 
ence.  If  then  H  =  the  range  of  sensation,  S  =  the  sensitive- 
ness, and  G  =  the  capacity  of  each  sense   (or  the   amount  of 

C  1 

stimulus  which  it  is  able  to  receive) :    -^  =  ^^  where  -^  stands 

for  the  measure  of  the  sensitiyeness. 
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There  are  two  limits  of  sensation  as  respects  quantity — a 
**  lower  "  and  an  ''  upper ; "  these  are  the  sensations  correspond- 
ing to  the  least  amount  (the  rnininium)  and  to  the  greatest 
amount  (the  rruueimurn)  of  stimulus  to  which  the  organism 
responds.  In  experimenting  to  find  the  lower  limit,  we  may 
either  select  any  small  amount  of  stimulus  somewhat  above  that 
needed  to  produce  a  sensation,  diminish  it  very  gradually,  and 
note  the  exact  point  where  it  ceases  to  produce  sensation  at  all ; 
or  else  we  may  begin  with  a  stimulus  too  weak  to  produce  any 
sensation,  and  note  the  exact  point  at  which,  on  its  quantity 
being  very  gradually  increased,  it  produces  the  least  observable 
sensation.  In  all  experiments  to  determine  the  lower  limit, 
the  almost  ceaseless  activity  of  the  organs  under  intraorganic 
stimuli,  and  the  fluctuations  of  attention,  are  the  principal  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  exact  results.  It  is  nearly  impossible  to 
determine  experimentally  the  upper  limit  of  sensation  ;  for  the 
Mghest  intensities  of  stimulation  endanger  the  organ,  over- 
whelm the  necessary  discriminating  attention,  and  bring  in  a 
confusing  mixture  of  widespreading  painful  feeling. 

{  15.  The  facts  as  to  the  *'  lower  limit "  of  sensation — or  least  amonnt  of 
fltimnlus  to  which  a  response  in  sensation  is  given — are  interesting  chiefly 
IS  showing  the  marvellons  delicaoj  of  the  nervons  mechanism  and  the  sen- 
tttiyeness  of  the  stream  of  attentive  sense-conscionsness  to  changes  in  the 
unoonts  of  any  of  its  factors.     Experiment,  however,  shows  chiefly  how 
Ipreat'  the  absolute  sensitiveness  of  discrimination  may  become  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  rather  than  how  great  it  ordinarily  i$.    Earlier 
results  (Aubert  and  Kammler)  made  the  lightest  weight  which  prodnced  a 
lensation  of  touch  to  be  0.002  gramme  on  the  forehead  and  temples,  and 
0.005-O.O15  gramme  for  the  volar  side  of  the  fingers.    By  placing  weights 
on  the  chest  and  calculating  the  energy  then  necessary  to  expel  the  air  from 
the  lungs,  it  has  recently  been  found  *  that  the  coefficient  of  sensibility  for 
the  muscles  used  in  respiration  is  very  low  (about  1 :  100)  compared  with 
ihfti  of  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  and  trunk.    A  movement  of  the  eyes,  ans- 
wering to  a  contraction  of  the  inner  muscles  amounting  to  .0006  millimeter, 
eaa  be  detected.    The  sensitiveness  of  the  skin  to  changes  of  temperature 
Tinder  the  most  favorable  circumstances  (that  is,  when  the  changes  lie  near- 
oi  the  zero-point  of  the  skin  itself)  is  scarcely  equalled  by  a  good  quick- 
■ilrer  thermometer  (say  V*  Fahr.).    It  is  greatly  reduced  by  both  heating 
ind  cooling  the  skin.    It  varies  from  about  0.2^  for  parts  of  the  upper  and 
lower  arm,  to  1.2*  for  the  middle  of  the  back.    The  ear  is  almost  incredibly 
^onitive  to  acoustic  stimulus ;  for  it  has  been  calculated  that  mechanical 
Work  done  upon  the  ear-drum  equal  to  not  more  than  -^  billionth  kilo- 
Smnmeter  (the  noise  made  by  a  cork  ball  of  1  milligramme  weight  falling 
tfom  a  height  of  one  millimeter)  will  occasion,  as  an  extreme  minimum,  a 

1  By  Lnglols  ftnd  Bicbet.  in  experiments  which  will  be  referred  to  again,  aa  liavlng  a  bearing 
^PmnilttioiL    SeeBer.  Phfloeoph.,  1800,  p.  SSTl 
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sensation  of  sound.  And  in  lights  jhs  of  that  refleoted  from  white  paper 
nuder  the  full  moon  was  given  as  a  lower  limit  bj  Anbert  While,  if  we 
test  the  intensity  of  the  mixtures  necessary  to  excite  sensatioaa  of  taste  and 
smell,  we  find  that  many  persons  can  detect  one  part  in  about  200  of  sugar, 
one  in  about  2,000  to  3,000  of  sours  and  salts ;  and  even  one  part  in  892,000 
(quinine)  or  even  1,280,000  (strychnine)  of  some  bitters.  A  substanoe 
called  mercaptan  has  been  smelled  when  mixed  in  volumetric  proportion  tp 
air  of  one  to  50,000,000,000 — an  absolute  amount  of  about  is^iJoooo  milli' 
gramme. 

As  might  be  expected,  extreme  instances  of  defective  or  of  acute  senses 
are  revealed  by  experiment,  as  well  as  certain  idiosyncrasies  of  sense. 
While  the  discriminating  sense  of  taste  is  finer  for  most  substances  in 
women  than  in  men,  that  of  smell  is,  in  general,  less  fine. 

It  is  to  this  marvellous  delicacy  of  sensation  that  we  must  look  for 
an  explanation  of  the  power  to  acquire  that  superiority  of  taofe  and  skill 
in  sense -discrimination  of  which  man  is  capable.  By  cultivation  and 
practice  the  realm  of  intuitive  perception,  which  takes  place  without  con- 
scious reason,  and  is  to  the  knower  himself  quite  inexplicable,  is  enlarged 
upon  this  sensuous  basis.  Here  also  it  is  not  unlikely  we  may  expect 
to  find,  in  part  at  least,  an  account  for  those  alleged  powers  of  divin- 
ation and  telepathy,  which  researches  in  modem  hypnotism  are  bringing 
to  view. 

The  search  for  some  exact  Statement  of  the  Belations  be- 
tween estimated  intensity  of  sensations  and  changes  in  the 
amounts  of  stimulus  as  objectively  measured,  has  led  to  what  is 
known  as  "  Weber's  law,"  or  the  "  law  of  Fechner."  This  so- 
called  law  may  be  stated  equally  well  in  either  one  of  several 
different  ways :  The  difference  between  any  two  stimuli  is  ex- 
perienced as  of  equal  magnitude,  in  case  the  mathematical  rela- 
tion of  those  stimuli  remains  unaltered;  or,  If  the  intensity  of 
the  sensations  is  to  increase  by  equal  absolute  magnitudes,  then 
the  relative  increase  of  the  stimulus  must  remain  constant ;  or. 
The  strength  of  the  stimulus  must  ascend  in  a  geometrical  pro- 
portion, in  case  the  strength  of  the  sensation  is  to  increase  in 
an  arithmetical  proportion. 

The  proof  of  Weber's  law  implies  that  some  standard  for  exact 
measurement  of  the  quantity  of  sensations  shall  be  discovered, 
and  thlBtt  this  standard  shall  be  applicable,  not  only  to  sensations 
of  the  same  sense,  but  also  to  sensations  of  the  different  senses. 
Now,  that  we  cannot  accurately  estimate — ^in  a  direct  and  abso- 
lute way — ^the  amounts  of  our  sensations,  has  already  been 
pointed  out.  When,  however,  two  sensations  of  nearly  or  quite 
the  same  quality  are  brought  into  proximity  in  consciousness, 
we  can,  under  certain  circumstances,  estimate  with  great  nicety 
minute  differences  in  the  amounts  of  the  two  sensations.  "  The 
least  observable  difference  " — or  smallest  amount  of  change  in 
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the  stiinalas  which  will  oanse  a  detectable  change  in  the  quan- 
tity of  the  resulting  sensation — may  then  be  used  as  our  stand- 
ard of  measurement.  This  '*  least  observable  difference "  is 
obtainable  in  several  different  ways  (such  as  the  ''method  of 
mean  gradations,"  "  method  of  minimum  changes,"  "  method  of 
average  error,"  "  method  of  correct  and  mistaken  cases  " ),  which 
cannot  be  described  here.*  By  thousands  of  experiments  upon 
all  the  different  classes  of  sensations,  and  under  the  greatest 
variety  of  conditions,  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  form  a  scale 
of  quantitative  changes  in  sensation  as  dependent  upon  increas- 
ing and  diminishing  the  amounts  of  stimuli.  Thus  it  is  hoped 
to  confirm  or  to  correct  "  Weber's  law."  Among  the  workers  in 
this  line  Fechner  is  most  distinguished,  and  by  his  name  the 
**  law  "  is  also  called. 

§  16.  Prof eesor  Jastrow '  and  others  have  pointed  out  that  the  value  of 

Weber's  law  depends  chiefly  on  its  famishing  a  means  for  comparing  the^ 

sensibility  of  different,  otherwise  inconunensurate,  senses.    The  law  can  be 

lormnlated  in  a  number  of  different  ways,  depending  upon  the  different 

inethods  used  in  experimentation.    For  example,  as  formulated  in  terms  of 

the  method  of  average  error,  we  may  state  it  in  the  following  way :  The 

piobable  error  in  our  estimate  of  the  amount  of  our  sensations  is  unin- 

ihenoed  by  a  change  in  the  absolute  size  of  the  stimulus  according  to  which 

the  adjustments  are  to  be  made.    That  is — to  give  a  concrete  case— suppose 

that,  in  testing  weights,  the  least  observable  difference  (or  "  threshold  "  )  is 

-ht  then,  if  the  law  be  strictly  true,  it  follows  that  one  will  not  err  oftener 

in  judging  between  30  oz.  and  30.1  oz.,  or  between  30  oz.  and  30.5  oz.,  than 

between  30  oz.  and  31  oz.     This  is,  however,  not  antecedently  probable,  and 

i>  alio  found  by  experiment  to  be  untrue.    The  law  is,  therefore,  only 

'OQghly  and  approximately  correct. 

§  17.  The  chief  contribution  of  Fechner  to  Weber's  law  was  made  by  re- 
Sttding  the  "  least  observable  difference "  between  the  intensities  of  two 
"onaations  as  a  sort  of  constant  quantity,  an  invariable  *'  sensation-mass,"  as 
it  were,  which  could  be  applied  for  the  measurement  of  sensations,  and  so 
for  assigning  them  positions  along  a  scale  of  quantity.  But  it  must  be  un- 
^^ntood  that  nothing  either  of  a  physical  or  of  a  psychical  nature  corre- 
sponding to  such  a  tinit  of  ''  sensation-mass  "  can  possibly  exist.  For  exam- 
ple, if  the  addition  of  n  to  the  stimulus  S  is  the  least  possible  amount  which 
^  80  change  the  sensation-state  rr  as  to  cause  it  to  be  succeeded  by  the 
(ttuation-state  x  * :  and  the  latter  is  discriminated  as  just  greater  in  quan- 
tity than  the  former  {x^  >  x) :  then  such  facts  of  experience  deserve  recog- 
Jttlion.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  we  may  say  x^—x,  or  **  least  observable 
difoence,"  =  A,  and  then  treat  A  (is  though  it  were  a  sort  of  psychical 
^titj  measuring  changes  of  psychical  conditions.  For  there  is  really  only 
^  seosation-state  x  \  now  present  in  consciousness,  and  estimated  as  just  a 

'  Seefte  ratbor'B  EHemente  of  Physiological  Psychology,  p.  864  f.,  and  the  works  referred  to  In 
^Botes. 

'  Am.  Jomnal  of  Psychology,  Feb.,  1888,  p.  988  f . 
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little  greater  than  was  x  an  instant  since.  Or,  rather,  whaJt  recUfy  hoqppen» 
in  consciousness  is  the  process  of  discriminating  a  change  of  amownJt  in  one 
direction  or  the  other.  Bat  A  is  a  mere  abstraction,  a  figment  of  the  experi- 
menter's imagination.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  suck  physioal  or  psychical 
reaRty  as  a**  least  observable  difference/* 

Experiment  confirms  what  ordinary  ezpeiienoe  makes  &unil- 
iar,  namely,  that  the  consciously  estimated  amount  of  our  sen- 
Bations  varies  in  dependence  upon  the  increase  and  diminution 
of  the  amount  of  stimulus  applied  to  the  end-organs  of  sense. 
But  it  also  establishes  the  truth  that  the  psychical  variations  of 
intensity  depend  upon  a  great  variety  of  conditions  besides  those 
set  up  directly  in  the  end-organs  by  the  application  of  stimulus. 
So  far,  however,  as  we  can  isolate  this  one  condition,  we  learn 
that  it  is  the  relative,  and  not  the  absolute,  amount  of  the  stimu- 
lus applied  to  the  end-organs  which  determines  the  discernible 
increase  or  diminution  in  the  amounts  of  sensation.  And  here, 
for  several  of  the  senses,  at  least,  when  the  sensations  are  of 
fairly  moderate  intensity  (or,  as  we  should  express  it  more  tech- 
nically, in  the  "  median  parts  "  of  the  scale,  and  not  too  near 
the  upper  or  the  lower  limit),  the  law  of  Weber  is  approxi- 
mately correct.  That  is  to  say,  in  order  to  produce  an  apprecia- 
ble change  in  the  intensity  of  any  sensation,  we  must  in  general 
add  to  or  subtract  from  the  stimulus  a  nearly  uniform  propor- 
tion of  the  amount  producing  the  particular  old  sensation  with 
which  the  new  one  is  to  be  compared.  But  this  rule,  even  when 
stated  in  so  loose  and  indefinite  a  manner,  does  not  apply  to 
sensations  that  are  either  very  weak  or  very  strong.  Moreover, 
we  find  difficulty  in  establishing  it  at  all  for  some  kinds  of  sensa- 
tions, and  for  all  kinds  under  some  circumstances. 

{18.  What  is  sometimes  called  the  <<  quotient  of  sensitiveness  **  (1 1 

varies  for  the  different  kinds  of  sensation ;  and  this  fact  the  law  of  Webe^ 
admits  and  makes  use  of  in  its  experiments  and  proofe.  Weber  hit^gAlf 
f  onnd  that  weights  which  differ  as  29 :  30  can  be  distinguished  by  the  piess- 
tire  they  cause  when  laid  on  the  volar  side  of  the  last  phalanges.  If  we  are 
permitted  to  raise  and  lower  them,  the  quotient  of  sensitiveness  rises  to 
B9 :  40.  Subsequent  observers  *  have  found  that  this  quotient  for  estimating 
weights,  instead  of  remaining  constant,  as  Weber's  law  would  have  it,  varies 
from  ri:-E  for  weights  of  800  grammes  to  ^  for  weights  of  3,000  grammes. 
The  quotient  of  sensitiveness  to  pressure  has  been  found  by  other  experi- 
menters to  vary  from  tV  ^or  weights  of  10  grammes  to  A  for  weights  of  400 
grammes.  Later  experiments  show  that  in  our  comparison  of  weights 
which  we  are  permitted  to  lift,  the  speed  with  which  we  judge  ourselves  to 

1  Comp.  O.  E.  MttUer :  Znr  Qnmdlegimg  d.  PsychophTBlk.  p.  197.   And  Biedennaim  and 
L5wit :  SlUgsbr.  d.  Wien.  Acad.,  IxxU.,  Heft  8,  p.  MS  t 
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be  mnng  the  weights,  in  compariBon  with  the  effort  we  put  forth,  is  a  de- 
termining element  in  the  experience.' 

In  discrimination  of  the  intensity  of  noises  and  musical  sounds,  the  so* 
called  law  holds  only  very  imperfectly;  for  the  quotient  of  sensitiveness 
varies  greatly  for  different  places  along  the  scale.  Weber's  law  is  true  only 
approximately  for  a  part  of  the  musical  scale.  Thus,  if  we  assume  a  certain 
convenient  measure  of  intensity  of  the  stimulus  as  a  unit  (an  extremely  weak 
stimulus  near  the  "threshold*'),  the  quotient  of  sensitiveness  for  tones  re- 
mains about  the  same  (riv  —  jin)  until  we  have  increased  the  original  stimu- 
lus by  multiplying  it  by  ten  some  five  times  over ;  but  then  this  quotient 
begins  rapidly  to  rise,  and  it  finally  attains  more  than  twice  its  former  de- 
gree of  sensitiveness  (jhi)»  In  auditory  sensations,  too,  it  is  found  that  the 
order  of  succession  has  something  to  do  with  the  result ;  thus  one  observer 
fouid  that,  of  two  successive  sounds  of  equal  quantity,  the  second  regularly 
leems  greatest. 

It  is,    of  course,  by  experiment  with  visual  sensations  that  the  most 
nunerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  demonstrate  Weber's  law.     The  ex- 
perience of  astronomers,  which  shows  that  the  magnitudes  of  the  stars  are 
not  to  be  classified  by  their  absolute  brightness,  had  much  to  do  with  the 
Mrlier  discussions  of  this  law.     Weber  fixed  the  quotient  of  sensitiveness  to 
brightness  at  about  t^.    If,  for  example,  we  cast  a  shadow  by  lighting  any 
opique  object  with  a  candle  set  at  a  given  distance  from  it,  the  difference 
between  the  intensity  of  this  shadow  and  one  cast  by  two  candles  of  the 
aune  luminous  power  is  discernible  when  the  second  candle  jb  set  behind 
the  first  at  ten  times  the  distance  of  the  first  candle  from  the  object.    Under 
the  direction  of  Fechner,  experiments  were  conducted  by  A.  W.  Yolkmann 
>Dd  others,  which  seemed  favorable  to  Weber^s  law.     But  subsequent  inves- 
tigations have  not  shown  so  favorable  a  result.    The  quotient  of  sensitive- 
Beas  has  been  found  to  vary  from  ^^  for  weak  intensities  of  light  to  yir  for 
stioDger  intensities.      Later  observers  have  confirmed  the  variable  nature  of 
tbii  qnotient,  and  have  even  seemed  to  indicate  that  it  is  not  precisely  the 
flune  for  different  colors.    Indeed,  the  complicated  nature  of  this  apparently 
sifflple  inquiry  becomes  more  apparent.     The  effect  of  background  is  enor- 
mous ;  the  extent  of  lighted  surface  infiuences  the  mind  ;  the  order  of  the 
iQooession  of  the  two  lights  compared  has  something  to  do  with  the  solution 
^  erery  such  problem  in  comparison  ;  the  focusing  of  the  eye  is  not  to  be 
^ixegarded,  nor  the  refiection  of  light  from  surrounding  objects,  etc. 

What  is  true  of  all  these  classes  of  sensations  apart  is  also  true  of  them 
^Q  combined  for  the  estimate  of  sizes  and  distances.  Where  comparison 
^1^  place  in  connection  with  a  ' '  sort  of  impressionist  reception  of  the 
Sloes  sensation  without  dividing  it  up  in  our  minds," '  something  like  Web- 
^s  law  seems  to  hold  true.  BtU  in  all  complicated  and  nice  comparisons  of 
fiMm/jiy,  (xnd  so  in  aU  judgments  of  size  and  disttxnce^  we  use  a  number  of  d'f' 
fer^u  data  cu  a  basis  for  the  wonderful  **  tact  **  which  it  is  possible  to  attain. 

The  detailed  description  of  the  attempts  made  to  apply  Weber's  law  to 
■Vttitions  of  temperature,  taste,  and  smell  would  be  of  little  value  to  an 
tuideiBtanding  of  mental  life.    F^m  the  very  nature  of  the  organs  of  these 

>  G.  B.  XtiUer  and  F.  ScbnniMm:  Pfltigei'B  Aichiv.  zlv.,  p.  10& 

*  See  lYafeMor  Jattrow.  in  the  Am.  Journal  of  FiejclMlogyi  Jan.,  1880.  p.  44  f . 
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senses,  and  of  the  stimnlns  which  excites  thezn,  accurate  experimental 
tion  is  peculiarly  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  And  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  a  so-called  law  which  cannot  establish  itself  firmly  on  a  basis  of  those 
sensations  where  discrimination,  in  respect  to  quantitative  changes,  is  high* 
est,  should  deriye  much  help  from  those  where  discrimination  is  at  a  mini- 
mum. 

The  Meaning  of  "  Weber's  law,"  in  so  far  as  we  are  led  to  ad- 
mit its  accuracy  in  furnishing  a  summary  of  the  facts  of  experi- 
ence, may  have  several  interpretations.  Its  great  advocate, 
Fechner,  understands  it  as  a  most  general  psycho-physical  prin- 
ciple ;  that  is  to  say,  the  law — ^he  holds — states  the  highest  and 
most  universal  relations  which  prevail  between  the  physical  and 
the  psychical  aspects  of  our  compound  human  life.  But  a 
saner  view  of  the  facts  considers  the  explanation  of  this  relation 
between  sensation  and  stimulation  as  chiefly  physiological.  In 
all  cases  the  end-organs  profoundly  modify  the  intensities  of  the 
stimuli  they  receive.  It  is  probable  that  whatever  is  true  as  re- 
spects the ''  logarithmic  "  character  of  the  relation  holds  between 
the  stimulus  and  the  resulting  amount  of  neural  excitation.  Be- 
tween the  neural  excitation,  after  it  has  reached  the  brain  and 
been  set  up  there,  and  the  psychical  result  in  sensation,  the  re- 
lation is  probably  one  of  direct  proportion.  But,  above  all,  is  it 
necessary  to  remember  that  other  conditions  than  mere  changes 
in  the  objective  quantity  of  the  stimulus  always  determine  otir 
estimates  of  the  amounts  of  resulting  sensations ;  and,  in  gen- 
eral, stimuli  and  sensations  are  not  connected  quantiiaiively  in  such 
a  simple  manner  that  we  can  measure  one  off  in  terms  of  the  other. 
Nor  do  we  mean  the  same  thing  by  terms  and  standards  of 
quantity  when  we  talk,  on  the  one  hand,  of  intensities  of  sensa- 
tions, and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  amounts  of  physical  stimuli. 
And,  finally,  when  we  give  to  Weber's  law  a  purely  psychologi- 
cal interpretation,  we  find  it  falling  under  the  general  princi- 
ple of  all  mental  life,  namely,  that  every  mental  state  has  its 
value  determined  by  its  relation  to  other  contiguous  mental 
states. 

[The  llterstaxe  called  forth  bythe  diBOnanon  of  Weber's  law  is  venr  large.  Besides  the 
great  monographs  of  Fechner — ^Elemente  d.  Psychophysik  (1860),  ni  Saiohen  d.  Pajoho- 
physik  (1877),  and  Revision  d.  Hanptponkte  d.  Psychophysik  (1882)— and  of  G.  K  Mal> 
ler:  Znr  Grandlegnn|^  d.  PsyohophysiK — ^iniportant  contributions  have  been  made,  anKNUP 
others,  by  Wundt :  Ph^siolog.  Psychologie,  1.,  chap,  viil  Stumpf :  Tonpsychologie,  L,  i,  § 
3.  ArtioIeB  in  the  Philosopb.  Studien,  by  Lorenz,  ii,  pp.  894-474,  and  <»5-657.  J.  Meml, 
iv.,  pp.  117-160 ;  251-291,  and  541-594 ;  and  v.,  pp.  24.H-29*i.  Starke  (1886),  uL,  pp.  284- 
804.  Loft  (1888),  iv.,  pp.  511-540.  Lehmann  and  Neiglick,  iii.,  pp.  497-533,  eta  Kdhler 
(1886),  iii,  pp.  572-642.  Thorough  and  unfavorable  criticisms  have  been  published  by 
Delboeuf :  Elements  de  Pnychophysique  (1888).  Tannery :  Revue  philoaoph.,  Jan.  7, 1884« 
and  Feb.,  1888.  And  Elsass :  Ueber  die  Psychophysik  (1886),  and  Philosoph.  Monatshefte, 
xxiv.  and  iv.  Brief  accounts  in  English  may  be  found  in  Ladd :  Elementa  of  Phynologi- 
cal  Psychology,  pp.  356-381.    And  James :  Principles  of  Psychology,  L,  pp.  583-649.] 
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CHAPTER  Vm 

SENSATION-COMPLEXES  AND  LOOAL  SIGNS 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  none  of  oar  most  element- 
ary sense-experiences  are  really  simple  and  ultimate,  if  we  mean 
by  these  words  an  imanalyzable  result  in  consciousness  of  the 
excitation  of  a  single  nervous  element.  Even  the  ''  simplest " 
sensations  are  the  psychical  equivalents  of  a  simultaneous  ex- 
citation of  man$/  such  elements.  Nor  in  our  ordinary  experience 
do  all  the  elements  simultaneously  excited  even  belong  to  the 
apparatus  of  the  same  specific  form  of  sense.  And,  if  we  attend 
to  the  phenomena  of  consciousness,  we  do  not  find  that  any  of 
our  sensations  are  wholly  pure  examples  of  one  elementary  kind 
of  sense-experience  to  the  exclusion  of  all  admixture  from  every 
other  kind.  Thus,  for  example,  sensations  of  taste  are  not  expe- 
rienced as  unmixed  gustatory  phenomena.  When  we  taste,  we 
also  smell  and  touch ;  and  what  the  taste  is  to  us,  as  we  get  it 
from  any  particular  substance,  is  a  '*  sensation-complex  "  com- 
posed of  gustatory,  olfactory,  and  tactual  elements.  Other  ob- 
scurer forms  or  modifications  of  sensation,  arising  from  the 
excitement  of  the  alimentary  canal  lower  down,  and  even  associ- 
ated images  of  memory  and  imagination,  blend  in  our  so-called 
*'  sensations  of  taste."  But  we  call  the  entire  experience  by  this 
name — sensations  of  taste — because  the  predominating  charac- 
teristic is  given  to  the  sensation-complex  by  the  gustatory  sen- 
sation. The  same  thing  is  true  of  all  our  seemingly  most  ele- 
mentary sense-experiences. 

Our  subsequent  treatment  of  perception  will  show  how  dis- 
criminating consciousness  handles,  as  it  were,  this  exceedingly 
complex  and  variable  material  of  sense.  At  present  it  is  our 
purpose,  however,  to  speak  of  those  more  primary  "  fusions  "  of 
the  simpler  sensations  which  result  in  the  elementary  kinds  of 
sensation-complexes,  and  which  thus  form  *'  data,''  as  it  were, 
for  discriminating  consciousness  in  the  construction  of  spatial 
perceptions.  And  here  the  general  principle  may  be  stated  as 
follows :  All  our  sensations,  in  so  far  as  they  form  the  basis  of  per- 
eeption  (the  immediate  knowledge  of  things  through  the  senses), 
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are  mixtures  of  sensation^  which  have  an  indefinite  variety  of  com^ 
pound  characteristics  ;  hut  which  also  have — each  one  in  particu- 
lar—some  specific  sensuous  character  that  is  prominent  in  the  com- 
pound. Now,  let  us  suppose  that  these  ''  mixtures  "  of  sensation 
depend,  for  the  number  and  proportion  of  the  elements  or  factors 
which  enter  into  them,  upon  the  locality  in  the  external  org^ans 
of  sense,  by  excitation  of  which  they  are  occasioned.  We  haye 
then  the  foundation  laid  for  a  theory  of  so-called  '^  local  signs." 
This  theory  may  be  stated  as  follows  :  2Tie  total  compound  char- 
acteristic  of  every  distinguishable  mixture  of  sensation  (or  ''  sensa- 
tion-complex ")  d^i>ends — ^in  part  at  least — upon  the  locality  of  the 
organ  where  the  excitement  occasioning  thai  particular  mixture  orig- 
inates. 

The  subsequent  discussion  of  perception  will  show  how  sen- 
sation-complexes, by  their  indefinite  variety,  afford  ''  signs "  to 
discriminating  consciousness  by  means  of  which  they  become 
assigned,  each  to  its  proper  locality,  in  that  system  which  the 
term  "  field  of  perception  "  represents. 

2  1.  The  whole  constmotion  and  aotivitj  of  the  nerroiu  meobaiiism  pio» 
fides,  ioeviiablj,  for  the  fasion,  from  the  yery  beginniDgs  of  oonaoioiunessy 
of  the  different  sensation-faotors,  or  so-oalled  simple  sensations.  Even  if  the 
organs  of  sense  were  immovable,  this  would  be  in  no  small  degree  tme.  In 
the  case  of  a  motionless  retina,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  result  of  the 
excitement  of  any  group  of  elements  is  a  modification  of  oonsciouaness 
which  may  assume  any  one  of  a  number  of  minuter  shadings  of  oolor-tone. 
The  anatomical  and  physiological  reason  for  this  is  found  in  the  integrity 
and  unity  of  the  organism  itself  and  in  the  fact  that  no  part  of  it  can  per- 
form its  functions  in  an  isolated  way.  The  case  of  the  skin  illustrates  thA 
same  truth  even  more  obyiously.  Any  object  laid  upon  the  passive  hand,  for 
example,  excites  an  indefinite  number  of  pressure-spots ;  and  not  only  this, 
but  temperature-spots,  and  superficial  muscle,  and  active  resistance  to  this 
lightest  pressure,  are  likely  also  to  be  simultaneously  evoked. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  from  the  very  beginning  of  oonsoionsnees  the 
organs  of  sense  are  noi  motionless  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  ceaselessly  in 
motion,  whether  in  an  impulsive  and  reflexive,  or  in  a  purposeful  and  vol- 
untary way.  This  fact  provides  a  sort  of  universal  solvent,  or  menstru- 
um, as  it  were,  in  which  the  various  allied  factors  of  sensation  are  mixed 
and  fused.  Motion  of  the  sense-organs  induces  constant  changes  in  th^ 
compound  quality  of  those  sensation-complexes  which  originate  in  excite- 
ment of  different  considerable  areas  of  the  end-organs  of  sense.  Motion  is 
also  itself  a  fact  significant  of  the  reaction  of  psychic  life,  in  primary  acts 
of  volition,  upon  the  stimulus  of  the  periphery  of  the  body.  Apparently 
also  we,  from  the  first,  sense  this  activity,  at  least  in  some  inchoate  and  oth 
scure  way. 

2  2.  Two  things  should  be  noted,  in  addition  to  what  has  already  been 
■■id,  regarding  sensation-complexes  characterized  chiefly  by  sensations  of 
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taste  and  smell.    First :  These  sensation-complexes  may  be  characterized  bjr 
the  relative  amounts  of  either  passive  or  active  consciousness  which  entes 
into  them.    If,  for  example,  one  holds  any  g^table  substance  in  the  mouth 
and  suppresses  all  motion  of  the  organs  whatever,  one  has  a  sort  of  diffused 
and  dull  sensation-complex,  which  is  a  compound  of  gustatory,  olfactory,, 
and  tactual  sensations,  with  the  g^tatory  sensations  mildly  predominant. 
By  directing  attention  to  the  organ — still,  we  will  suppose,  without  moving 
it— one  can  make  more  prominent  either  of  these  kinds  of  sensation.    To  a 
certain  extent  one  can  thus  analyze  the  taste  of  a  substance,  and  determine 
what  kind  of  aroma  or  spicy  flavor  it  possesses,  or  how  it  feels  in  the  mouth. 
But  if  we  make  this  analysis  in  the  more  natural  way,  we  begin  to  move  the 
sabstaiice  about  with  the  tongue ;  we  press  it  against  the  gustatoiy  end- 
organs  and  let  its  effluvia  rise  to  the  olfactory  organs  through  the  back  of 
the  mouth.    In  doing  this  we  naturally  neglect  the  change  in  our  sensation - 
eomplexes  which  is  due  to  the  admixture  of  active  touch ;  for  it  is  the  taste^ 
tod  flavor  of  the  substance  which  we  wish  to  explore.    Nevertheless,  a  modi- 
fleation  of  our  sense-consciousness,  due  to  the  introduction  of  elements  ol 
•edve  touch,  inevitably  takes  place ;  things  have  a  different  taste  and  flavor 
when  tasted  actively  from  that  which  it  is  possible  to  produce  by  merely 
pusive  taste.    The  same  thing  might  be  shown  to  be  true  of  smelL    Our 
eiperience  with  both  classes  of  sensations  is  very  instructive  respecting  the- 
v^e  of  all  sensation-complexes.    For  example,  we  may  be  thinking  intent* 
\j  while  at  table,  or  reading  diligently  in  a  room  where  a  lamp  is  smoking, 
or  a  bunch  of  violets  exhales  its  odor.    The  sensuous  complexion,  agreeable- 
or  disagreeable,  of  our  mental  life  is  kept  suppressed  by  the  fixation  of  at* 
ttotion  to  a  given  train  of  ideas.     But  after  more  and  more  strongly  assert* 
ing  itself-^the  sensations  struggling,  we  might  say,  to  raise  their  heads  for 
dear  recognition  above  the  threshold  of  consciousness — the  sensuous  basia 
IvoikB  up  into  the  mental  train  and  wholly  destroys  it.    We  begin  actively 
touujuire,  by  moving  the  tongue  or  snuffing  with  the  nostrils,  as  to  what  is 
tiiis  nasty  or  pleasant  taste,  this  horrible  or  agreeable  smelL    In  general, 
^Imo,  sensation-complexes  of  smell  and  taste  depend  not  only  upon  the^ 
^ttUties  and  intensities  of  the  olftustory  and  gustatoiy  sensations,  but  also 
iipon  the  muscular  and  tactual  factors  that  enter  into  them.    Even  hot 
loQonade  of  the  same  degree  of  sweetness  does  not  "taste"  quite  the  same 
iieokL 

Seeond :  It  is  through  admixture  with  other  sensations  that  sensatioxu 
of  iinell  aod  taste  oome  to  attain  the  tnassiveness  or  "  exUnsity**  which  we 
tttribote  to  them.  Mixtures  of  sensation— chiefly  taste  or  smell,  and  called 
I7  one  or  the  other  of  these  names — differ  in  a  very  important  way  when 
odled  forth  by  excitement  spread  over  large  areas  of  the  organ.  Here  the- 
Mmony  of  consciousness  is  immediate  and  conclusive.  With  one's  mouth- 
Idl  of  sugar,  or  one*s  nostrils  full  of  the  odor  of  heliotrope,  one  is  not  af- 
teed,  sense-wise,  as  one  is  with  a  trifle  of  sweet  laid  on  the  tip  of  the 
toagiie  or  a  suggestion  of  the  flower's  presence  from  a  distant  bouquet. 
Riris  this  difference  fuUy  expressed  in  terms  of  varying  quality  and  quan- 
%  is  applied  sofs/y  to  gpistatory  or  olfactory  sensationa  (hi  the  other 
luuid,  sneh  "  massiveness  "  is  plainly  a  derived  and  secondary  characteristic 
due  to  the  admixture  of  tactual  and  muscular  elements.    We  find,  then,  no. 
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occasion  to  apply  extensiye  magnitude,  or  bigness,  to  sensations  of  taste  and 
smell,  ''as  snch;"  we  cannot  even  form  the  faintest  conception  of  what  is 
meant  by  such  an  attempt.  The  "  bigness"  of  sweet  and  soar  tastes,  or  of 
asafcBtida  or  sulphuretted-hydrogen  smells — ^this  is  a  term  which  has  no 
meaning.  When,  then.  Dr.  Ward  speaks  *  of  "  extensity,'*  or  spatial  bigness, 
as  belonging,  like  quality  and  intensity,  to  all  kinds  of  sensations,  and  Pro- 
fessor James'  entertains  us  by  remarking  that  ''the  pork  tastes  more  spa* 
cious  than  the  alum  or  the  pepper,**  and  that  the  odor  of  yinegar  is  *'  less 
spatially  extended"  than  that  of  musk,  they  appeal,  indeed,  to  indubitable 
experience ;  but  they  do  this  in  support  of  a  theory  which  is  simply  inoon- 
ceivable.  AU  our  senses  are  exercised  in  such  connection  a»  to  call  forth  data 
which  serve  for  making  spatial  distinctions  ;  but  not  all  sensations  have  "  extm^ 
^ity,**  as  sensations, 

23.  Among  all  sensations  those  of  hearing  are  freest  from  original  and 
inextricable  mixture  with  other  kinds  of  sense-experience.  If  we  imagine 
the  effect  upon  consciousness  which  would  come  from  a  perfectly  passiye  re- 
ception of  auditory  impressions,  we  seem  to  ourselyes  to  haye  diseoyered 
what  we  are  in  search  of,  namely,  sensations  that,  without  any  influenoe 
from  blended  sensations  of  another  kind,  recur  in  consciousness  with 
varying  qualities  and  intensities.  But,  however  possible  it  may  be  to 
imagine  such  a  "  pure"  sense-consciousness  of  tone,  all  this  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  our  actual  exx)erience  with  sensations  of  sound.  Not  only  are 
all  such  sensations  compounds  of  noises  and  tones,  but  they  are  also,  as  act- 
ually experienced,  fused  with  a  variety  of  sensations  of  other  than  the  audi- 
tory kind.  In  hearing  noises  of  considerable  intensity,  the  vibrations  of  the 
masses  contiguous  to  the  proper  organ  of  sound  are  also  felt  as  tactual  and 
muscular  sensations.  The  noise  made,  for  example,  by  a  slamming  door  or 
a  cannon  shot  off  is  not  by  any  means  "pure  "  auditory  sensation.  If  we 
abstract  the  sensations  caused  by  the  assault  of  the  air-waves  on  the  external 
membranes,  with  the  actual  extension  of  these  sensations  over  wide  areas  of 
the  membranes,  and  the  shudder  that  runs  through  the  entire  body — ^the 
muscular  reverberation,  as  it  were — then  the  auditory  sensation-oomplex 
loses  its  characteristic  "  massiveness."  It  is  in  these  very  admixtures  of 
tactual  and  muscular  sensations  that  the  so-called  massiveness  of  the  sound 
consists.  A  person  sitting  with  the  back  closely  pressed  against  a  board 
that  is  in  contact  with  a  grand  organ  being  played,  knows  that — to  speak 
accurately — he  hears  the  massive  sounds  with  head  and  spinal  cord  and  vi- 
brating molecules  through  the  entire  mass  of  the  upper  trunk.  Again,  the 
terms  "  high  "  or  "  low,"  as  applied  to  the  place  of  notes  in  the  musical 
scale,  really  refer  to  the  visual,  muscular,  and  tactual  sensations  which  fuse 
with  the  auditory  when  we  are  sounding,  imagining,  or  reading  the  different 
notes.  As  pure  sensations  of  sound,  the  pitch  of  notes  has  nothing  to  do 
with  high  or  low. 

Furthermore,  in  all  active  attention  to  sounds — and  some  attention  goes 
with  all  hearing  of  sounds — motor  adjustment  of  the  organism  takes  place ; 
the  reflex  influence  of  this,  if  not  also  its  direct  influence,  enters  as  a  factor 
into  the  resulting  sensation-complex.    The  sound  heard  when  we  listen  with 

>  Art.  Piychology :  Bncyc.  Brit  (ninth  ed.).  pp>  46  and  SB. 
*  Prindplcis  of  Peycbo'.ogy,  n..  p.  169  (note). 
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stnined  attention  ia  a  diffisrent  modification  of  our  sense-consciousness 
from  the  sound  passively  heard. 

It  is  probable  also  that  obscure  sensations  derived  from  changes  in  the 
fluids  of  the  semi-circular  canals,  and  connected  with  the  localization  of 
sound  and  with  the  orienting  of  ourselves  in  space,  fuse  with  the  other 
elements  to  make  up  that  total  complex  of  sensations  which  we  describe  as 
the  hearing  of  some  particular  sound  **  over  yonder  "  or  '*  near  by." 

{4.     Sensations  of  color  and  light  never  arise  in  our  adult  consciousness 
as  "  pure  "  sensations  of  this  particular  kind.    It  is  not  with  the  retina  alone 
that  we  see ;  and  seeing,  even  in  the  simplest  form  possible  for  us,  is  some- 
thing much  more  than  merely  having  sensations  of  light  and  color.    In  those 
sensation-complexes  which  we  call  by  the  names  that  mark  their  prominent 
characteristic  (namely,  the  color  of  red,  green,  blue,  etc.),  there  always 
Uend  the  resultants  of  past  and  concomitant  sensation-factors  due  to  move- 
ment of  the  lenses  and  of  the  entire  eyeball.    Upon   these  concomitant 
fietoni  the  visual  sensations  are  largely,   or  wholly,  dependent  for  their 
"  maasiveness"  and  "  locality."    For  example,  let  us  close  the  eyes,  and  thus 
exclude  as  far  as  possible  the  more  highly  develox>ed  "judgments"  which 
enter  into  the  localization  of  objects  and  the  perception  of  their  size  and 
ipatial  qualities  when  seen  with  open  and  moving  eyes.    A  **  sensation-mass  " 
(rf  indefinite  proportions,  of  somewhat  YVLgne  localization — **  in  front  of  the 
eyes,"  as  we  say — and  of  varying  qualities  and  intensities  of  color-tones,  sums 
up  our  dominant  sense-experience.    This  sensation-mass  is  due  to  the  simul- 
teaeous  excitement  of  a  vast  number  of  retinal  elements  through  the  photo- 
chemical changes  that  constantly  accompany  the  circulation  in  the  blood- 
y«m1s  of  the  eye.    It  seems  to  be  simply  received  upon  a  motionless  eye. 
his  the  very  clearest  type  of  a  pure,  passive,  and  yet  massive  and  extended 
•mattion-oomplex.    Let  us  try,  however,  to  look  at  any  particular  part  of 
^  aensation-mass — we  will  say  at  the  upper  right-hand  comer — and  we  be- 
come aware  that  this  is  accomplished  by  exceedingly  minute  movements  of 
tbe  eyes.    We  are  thus  evoking  the  tactual  and  muscular  sensations  which 
*«rt  fiue  with  those  of  color  and  light  in  order  that  the  latter  may  appear 
ai  bekmging  to  a  particular  part  of  the  entire  mass.    And  if  we  wish  further 
to  see  this  sensation-mass  itself  move  right  or  left,  up  or  down,  we  must 
>WT6  the  eyes  and  even  the  head  in  the  appropriate  directions.    This  means 
^  we  really  see  it  move,  by  means  of  the  tactual  and  muscular  sensations 
hekmging  to  moving  eyes  and  head  and  upper  trunk.    It  is  probable  that 
^  mere  focusing  of  attention  upon  any  color-mass,  necessaiy  to  bring  it 
inio  consciousness  at  all,  is  accompanied  by  sensations  and  memory-images 
<rfieD8ations  which  belong  to  the  tactual  and  the  muscular  sense. 

hi  all  ordinary  experience  with  the  eyes,  however,  we  have  the  sensations 
^  oolor  and  light  unceasingly  fusing  with  tactual  and  muscular  sensations 
due  to  changes  in  accommodation  and  to  movement  of  the  eyeballs.  In- 
deed, what  we  call  sensations  of  color  and  light  consist  of  such  complex 
^ttoal  sensations,  due  to  the  total  activity  of  the  eye,  in  which  color  and  light 
ve  the  meet  prominent  factors,  and  those  of  touch  and  muscle  are  relatively 
diiregarded  or  sunk  out  of  sight.  In  other  words,  we  never  have  sensations 
of  eoloar  and  light  which  are  not  experienced  with  the  eye  executing  a  cer- 
^  movement,  or  after  having  arrived  at  a  certain  position,  or  while  antici- 
10 
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pating  a  certain  movement  with  the  intent  to  explore  more  oarefollj  some 
other  colored  object  in  another  position  of  the  field.  Tranalating  all  this 
into  subjective  terms,  it  means :  all  sensations  qf  Hght  and  color  are  eaperi- 
enced,  not  as  "pure**  and  cqpartf  but  as  /used  with  tactual  and  muscular  sensa* 
tians,  such  as  belong  to  unfinished,  or  just  completed,  or  anHdpated  movements  €f 
the  eye, 

2  5.  That  the  various  sensations,  dne  to  irritation  of  the  nerves  terminat- 
ing in  the  skin,  muscles,  and  joints,  fuse  into  a  great  variety  of  sensation- 
complexes,  no  psychologist  can  doubt.  These  specifically  different  affections 
of  our  sense-consciousness  habitually  and  necessarily  occur  in  the  same 
unity  of  a  state  of  sensation.  Moreover,  they  all  make  their  contribution  to 
the  solution  of  the  same  problem  which  is  constantly  before  discriminating 
consciousness.  The  very  existence  and  development  of  mental  life  depend 
upon  our  getting  information  as  to  the  positions  and  movements  of  our 
bodily  members,  relative  to  each  other  and  to  their  environment,  and  as  to 
the  qualities  and  movements  of  those  objects  with  which  these  members 
come  in  contact.  Shin,  joints,  and  muscles  are,  from  the  firsts  and  without 
cessation,  forced  into  the  closest  copartnership  of  activity. 

That  particular  kind  of  these  closely  allied  sensations  which  predomi- 
nates in  the  complex  result,  or  which  is  most  closely  allied  with  the  practical 
end  aimed  at,  will  give  its  characteristic  tone  and  name  to  the  total  aense- 
experience.  For  example,  if  the  predominating  sensation  be  one  of  tem- 
perature, we  disregard  the  fact  that  our  experience  is  a  compound  of  heat- 
sensation  with  sensations  of  light  pressure  and  perhaps  muscular  sense. 
But,  if  it  is  chiefly  one  of  light  pressure,  we  disregard  the  muscular  factors, 
and  speak  of  the  object  as  '*  feeling  smooth  and  hard.'*  Or,  again,  we  may 
note  that  the  object  seems  "  heavy  "  by  attending  only  to  the  strain  pro- 
duced in  the  muscles  and  joints  and  overlooking  the  condition  of  the  skin. 

In  all  these  sensation-complexes  certain  characteristic  differences  between 
the  purely  tactual  and  the  purely  muscular  sensations  are  of  no  little  account. 
These  differences  serve  to  characterize  different  groups  of  our  sense-experi- 
ences, and  so  to  determine  the  place  they  have  in  constructing  the  "  field  of 
perception ; "  although  both  skin-sensations  and  muscular  sensations  enter 
into  each  group.  The  skin  is  passively  "  affected,"  for  the  most  part,  by 
having  its  different  areas  more  or  less  severely  pressed  upon.  The  muscles 
are  ''  exercised,"  for  the  most  part,  in  the  movement  of  the  limbs  or  in  the 
innervation  and  muscular  adjustment  of  the  organs  of  sense.  But  the 
muscles,  too,  may  be  passively  affected  by  pressure  of  heavy  masses  laid 
upon  the  skin.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  our  muscles  can  hold  them- 
selves perfectly  still  when  provoked  to  motion  by  even  a  small  amount  of 
pressure.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  muscles  are  active,  the  skin  which 
is  stretched  over  them,  or  which  is  in  contact  with  the  object  being  explored, 
keeps  pace,  in  some  sort,  with  the  flow  of  muscular  sensation.  Barely  or 
never  do  skin  and  muscles  function  apart ;  rarely  or  never,  therefore,  does 
there  fail  to  be  a  fusion  of  tactual  and  muscular  elements  in  sensation-com- 
plexes of  this  class.  Nor  are  sensations  of  the  joints  and  of  temperature 
likely  to  be  far  off  from  the  total  sensation-mass. 

2  6.  In  this  connection  the  physiological  fact  must  be  emphasized,  that 
the  excitations  of  the  muscles  come  regularly  by  centrifugal  paths ;  while  in 
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the  case  of  the  other  senses  this  happens  rarely  or  not  at  all.  Hence  mnscn- 
lar  sense  is  preeminently  the  active  sense ;  and,  according  as  it  enters  into  all 
the  Tarions  sensation-complexes,  it  imparts  the  qnality  of  activity  to  them  all. 
It  converts  seeing  into  looking,  hearing  into  hearkening,  passive  into  active 
tonoh.  And  yet  there  is  something  always  vague  and  contentless  abont  it — 
aomething  of  the  nature  of  indefinite  feeling  (Q^uhlartiges)^  it  has  been  said. 
Mosoolar  sensation  is  more  obviously  connected,  and  more  firmly  fused, 
with  sensationB  of  the  skin  than  with  those  of  any  other  sense.  And  yet  it 
resembles  hearing,  in  being  a  kind  of  interior  sense ;  whereas  the  skin  re- 
sembles in  objectivity  the  sensations  of  the  retina.  Yet,  again,  muscular 
sensation  is  the  factor  necessary  to  fuse  with  sensations  of  light  and  color, 
in  order  to  give  them  massiveness  and  spatial  extension,  as  it  were. 

When  we  allow  time  for  the  Development  of  Sensation-com- 
plexes, by  running  quickly  through  a  number  of  changing  phases, 
we  disclose  certain  classes  of  our  sense-experience  which  seem 
to  stand  midway  between  sensations  and  perceptions  of  sense. 
These  are  really  instances  of  that  indescribably  quick  and  acute 
"tact**  which  belongs  to  all  mental  life  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  meaning  of  changes  of  sense-consciousness.    In  the  case  of 
the  lower  animals  such  tact  often  takes  the  form  of  what  we  are 
accustomed  to  call  ''  instinct."    In  the  case  of  man  it  is  more 
likely  to  mark  stages  reached  only  as  the  result  of  much  experi- 
ence.   But  in  man's  case,  too,  hereditary  tendencies  and  apti- 
tudes are  of  the  greatest  influence  in  this  sphere.    ''Natural 
tact,'*  so-called,  or  the  sensing  of  the  meaning  of  sensation- 
complexes  in  immediate   connection  with  the  having  of  the 
sensation-complexes  themselves,  is  not  foreign  to  the  earliest 
development  of  human  mental  life.    So  far  as  serves  our  pres- 
ent purpose,  we  shall  consider  it,  chiefly,  in  these  two  forms : 
8<Msalled  "  sensations  of  motion  "  and  so-called  ''  sensations  of 
position.** 

Sensations  of  Motion,  so  called,  are  evoked  by  stimulating 
closely  contiguous  nervous  elements  in  the  peripheral  areas  of 
tt^e  retina  and  of  the  skin  with  its  accompaniment  of  muscular  and 
joint  sensations.  The  other  senses  do  not,  in  themselves,  re- 
spond to  stimulus  with  similar  sensation-complexes.  That  is  to 
tty,  sensation-complexes  of  taste,  smell,  and  hearing,  without 
ouxtore  of  factors  derived  from  stimulation  of  the  connected 
portions  of  the  skin  and  muscles,  are  lacking  in  the  qualities  dis- 
tinctive of  so-called  "sensations  of  motion."  The  psychical 
characteristics  of  this  class  of  sensation-complexes  are  a  certain 
^latively  smooth  and  continuous  change  in  the  compound 
Qnality  of  the  mixture,  whenever  the  change  takes  place  in  a 
"ninote  portion  of  time.  In  other  words,  sensation-camplexea  of 
^  tye  and  of  ths  skin  (including  muscular  and  joint  activity),  ex* 
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perienced  as  changes  of  compound  qiudity,  are  immediately  and  in^ 
stindively  interpreted  as  "  sensations  o/motianJ' 

2  7.  "  Sensations  of  motion  "  are  distinguished  from  perception  of  motion, 
in  that  the  latter  requires  more  of  consoions  and  deliberate  disoriminationy 
and  of  comparison  of  data,  with  a  view  to  estimate  or  judge  the  proper  re- 
lations attributable  to  the  data  compared.  And  jet  the  difference  here  is, 
as  elsewhere  in  all  the  development  of  mind,  a  difference  in  the  degree  of 
intelligence  and  purposeful  control  with  which  the  exerdse  of  essentiallj 
the  same  fundamental  faculties  takes  place. .  It  accords  with  the  very  neces- 
sities of  animal  life  that  sensations  of  motion  shall  play  an  important  part  in 
the  preservation  and  development  of  the  individual  and  of  the  species.  In 
the  case  of  all  the  lower  animals,  and  also  in  the  case  of  man,  so  far  as  his 
preservation  and  development  depend  upon  himself,  the  quick  and  accurate 
<< interpretation"  of  these  modifications  of  consciousness  is  a  chief  ele- 
ment in  determining  the  so-called  "survival  of  the  fittest**  To  sense 
danger  and  to  sense  the  presence  of  its  prey  are  indispensable  for  the  ani- 
mal. But  what  is  dangerous,  and  what  is  disagreeable  or  good  for  food,  moves 
nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  body,  or  over  its  surface  (for  example,  when 
tasted,  smelled,  or  touched).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  animals,  including  man, 
are  in  a  high  degree  sensitive  to  those  changes  in  their  sensation-complexes 
which  are  significant  of  motion.  In  man*s  case  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  say 
how  much  of  this  sensitiveness,  so  far  as  it  consists  in  inierpretaHon  of  the 
fact  of  motion,  is  present  from  birth,  and  how  much  is  acquired.  But  if 
we  remember  that  discriminating  consciousness  belongs  to  all  the  earlier  ac- 
tivities, and  that  no  sensation -complexes  are  had  without  this  activity  enter- 
ing into  their  very  constitution,  as  it  were,  we  shall  conclude  that  even  this 
seemingly  "natural  tact,"  or  "knack  of  interpretation,"  marks  almost  from 
the  beginning  the  unfolding  of  man's  mental  life. 

2  8.  The  motor  sensations  of  the  skin  and  the  sensitiveness  of  its  diflfer- 
ent  areas  may  be  experimentally  tested.  In  general  its  discriminative  sensi- 
tiveness to  motion  is  much  greater  than  to  mere  pressure.  Experiment ' 
showed  that  the  motion  of  a  metallic  point,  travelling  at  a  rate  of  2  mm. 
per  second,  could  be  discriminated  when  it  had  amounted  to  0.^  moL  on 
the  forehead,  0.40  on  the  upper  arm,  and  0.85  on  the  back.  These  dis- 
tances are  much  smaller  than  those  necessary  for  the  discrimination  of 
separate  pressures.  But  motion  can  be  produced  so  slowly  as  not  to  be 
discriminated  at  all,  even  when  the  point  has  travelled  from  6  ctm.  to  12  ctm. 
This  means  that  unless  the  change  in  the  sensation -complex  is  great 
enough  to  be  discriminated  within  a  given  minute  portion  of  time,  no  sen- 
sation of  motion  occurs.  For,  as  we  have  already  said,  sensation-compleaDes 
mttst  change  their  compound  quality  discei'nihly  in  order  to  he  interpreted  as 
"  sensations  of  motion^**  so-called.  In  accordance  with  the  same  principles  are 
the  facts  that  heavier  weights  seem  to  move  faster  than  light  ones,  and  that 
the  rate  of  motion  depends  upon  the  number  and  quality  of  the  pressure- 
spots  in  the  area  of  the  skin  over  which  the  motion  occurs :  for  heavier 
weights  call  out  other  sensations,  by  deep  pressure,  which  aid  in  discrimi- 
nating the  changing  sensation-complexes ;  and  the  rapidity  and  amount  of 

i  By  Q  Stanley  Hall  and  Donaldson.    See  Mfaid.  Oct.,  1886,  p.  MT  f. 
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change  in  these  sensation-eomplexeB  depends  upon  the  character  of  the 
pressure-spots  simnltaneonslj  and  snocessiyelj  irritated. 

Sensations  of  motion  also  originate  in  changes  imparted  to  the  componnd 
qnalitj  of  the  sensations,  chiefly  by  the  irritation  of  the  joints.  In  other 
words,  we  ''  sense  **  motion  with  onr  joints,  in  some  degree.  Even  x>as8iye 
bending  of  the  finger  is  discriminated,  chiefly  through  joint-sensations,  ac- 
cording to  Goldscheider,!  when  the  motion  is  not  more  than  0.60°  to  1.74^. 
A  swing  of  the  arm,  with  a  minimum  velocity  of  0.30°  to  0.35^  in  a  second 
of  time,  is  said  by  the  same  author  to  be  discriminated  as  a  sensation  of 
motion  (chiefly  by  the  shoulder- joint)  when  it  amounts  to  0.22^-0.42^. 

That  the  active  movement  of  the  muscles  is  accompanied  by  such  a 
modification  of  consciousness  as  we  interpret  into  sensations  of  motion  has 
•heady  been  afiirmed  in  our  treatment  of  muscular  sensations,  as  such.  We 
have  also  seen  that  the  discriminative  sensitiveness  of  different  muscles 
laries  Texy  greatly.  For  example,  the  difference  is  enormous  between  the 
nmaoleB  of  the  eye  and  those  which  control  the  process  of  respiration. 
Hodem  research  has,  moreover,  rather  tended  to  assign  a  relatively  small 
part  to  the  muscular  elements  in  our  sensations  of  motion.  Some  observers, 
however,  have  made  the  bold  attempt  to  resolve  all  differences  in  our  motor 
tensation-complexes,  even  those  of  a  quantitative  order,  into  differences  of 
musoolar  tension.  Between  the  two  extremes  the  truth  probably  stands.  All 
•ensations  of  motion  are  by  no  means  to  be  reduced  to  muscular  elements ; 
but  we  do  "  sense  "  motion  by  the  changes  in  our  sensation-complexes  due 
to  elements  contributed  by  the  varying  degrees  of  muscular  contraction  and 
tension.  And,  if  need  be,  we  can,  with  some  of  the  muscles,  accomplish  this 
with  a  high  degree  of  discriminative  sensitiveness. 

Visual  sensations  of  motion,  with  an  immovable  eye,  may  be  produced 
other  by  stimulating  contiguous  elements  of  the  retina  in  close  succession 
or  by  stimulating  the  same  group  of  elements  with  closely  successive  dif- 
terait  color-tones.    To  understand  how  this  takes  place,  one  has  only  to 
^lote  one*s  eyes,  and,  keeping  them  motionless,  watch  the  rapid  motions 
which  appear  in  the  different  portions  of  the  color-mass.      The  drifting 
>u>i  of  brightly-colored  points,  or  shifting  of  the  color-scene  in  kaleido- 
Kopic  fashion,  is  not,  of  course,  due  to  the  objective  movement  of  colored 
objects  across  the  field  of  vision.    It  is  the  sensing  of  motion  as  interpreta- 
tive of  certain  changes  in  our  sense-experience  of  the  qualities  and  inten- 
■ities  of  color  and  light.    It  is  the  same  experience  as  that  which,  in  a  more 
^iibonte  and  deliberate  way,  makes  us  <*see"  the  sleeping  cat  or  child 
in  the  picture  actually  open  its  eyes  when  we  change,  with  the  right  speed, 
^  object  as  it  appears  in  reflected  light  (the  colors  on  the  front  of  the  paper 
ooRseponding  to  "  shut "  eyes)  to  the  object  as  it  appears  in  transmitted  light 
(the  colors  on  the  back,  and  now  shining  through,  corresponding  to  "  open 
^ei'^.    But,  as  has  already  been  indicated,  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  ever 
^  hftte  visual  sensations  without  an  accompaniment  of  other  elements  do- 
'i^  from  the  present  or  past  activity  of  the  muscles  which  move  the  organ 
^  vision.     It  is  a  moving  eye  which  furnishes  those  peculiar  changes  of 
eompoond  quality  in  its  sensation-complexes  that  serve  discriminating  con- 

TitKliiin  f.  kUn.  Medldzi.  tw..  Heft  1  and  S;  and  VertaandloDg  d.  Fhyaiolog.  QeeeDactL, 
l«lla.  n  lUU  ISM. 
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sdonsness  as  the  indidoe  of  motion.  A  farther  most  interesting  confirmatioii 
of  our  view  comes  out  incidentally  in  performing  an  experiment.  Holmgren 
found  that,  when  we  look  at  very  faint  and  fine  x>oints  of  light  with  the  eyes 
somewhat  elevated,  the  images  seem  to  move  in  the  direction  of  mnscolar 
exertion  (npward) ;  that  is,  sensations  of  muscular  tension  may  eoBpress  them- 
selves  as  sensations  of  visual  motion, 

{9.  Another  important  fact  connected  with  all  sensations  of  motion 
must  be  briefly  noticed.  Of  all  sensation-complexes  these  call  forth  the 
most  prompt  and  complex  of  purposeful  movements.  This  &M3t,  too,  is  con- 
nected with  the  safety  and  development  of  the  life  of  the  animal.  Visual  sen- 
sations of  motion  attract  attention  almost  irresistibly.  They  ''draw  after" 
themselves  the  eye.  If  the  character  of  these  sensation-complexes  is  such 
as  to  threaten  the  eye,  it  promptly  closes.  Our  extreme  sensitiveness  to 
this  class  of  sensations  is  indicated  by  the  iaci  that,  on  the  lateral  portions 
of  the  retina,  two  disks,  so  near  as  not  to  be  seen  as  two,  can  still  be  seen 
to  move  on  the  slightest  motion ;  and  a  row  of  dots,  at  a  distance  in  lateral 
vision  too  great  to  have  their  number  distinguished,  may  be  seen  to  in« 
crease  or  diminish  by  a  single  dot.^  Indeed,  while  two  light-impressions 
of  .045  sec.  apart  can  barely  be  distinguished,  even  the  cUreotion  of  the 
motion  of  light  can  be  perceived  when  the  diflference  between  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  motion  is  only  .014  sec.  A  similar  sensitiTenees  of 
the  skin  to  sensations  of  motion,  and  a  prompt  reaction  in  the  form  of  atten- 
tion and  of  motor  activity,  in  the  way  of  retreat  or  attack,  are  noticeable. 

Sensations  of  Position — ^those  peculiar  sensation-complexes 
which  indicate  the  ''  place  "  on  the  organ  where  the  stimulas  is 
applied,  or,  in  their  more  elaborate  form,  signify  the  relations 
which  the  different  members  of  the  body  sustain  to  each  other 
and  to  surrounding  objects — are  of  the  greatest  interest  and 
importance  to  the  scientific  study  of  mental  development. 

The  fundamental  fact  here  is,  that  the  compaund  quality  of 
certain  sensations  of  the  eye  and  the  skin,  with  their  accompanying 
motor  activities,  is  dependent  upon  local  position.  To  speak  popu- 
larly, the  skin  '^  feels "  differently,  as  its  different  areas  are 
pressed  with  the  same  degree  and  kind  of  stimulus ;  the  eye 
''  feels  "  differently,  at  the  different  angles  at  which  it  may  be 
placed — right  or  left,  up  or  down ;  the  limbs  "  feel "  differently, 
according  to  the  different  positions  which  they  occupy  or  reach, 
whether  actively  or  passively.  But  in  the  interests  of  a  more 
careful  analysis  psychology  inquires  (1)  What,  precisely,  are  the 
different  factors  which  enter  into  and  determine  the  complex 
character  of  these  "  feelings,"  or  "  sensations/'  of  position ;  and, 
(2)  Is  the  "  tact "  which  interprets  them  original  or  acquired  ? 

The  answers  which  can  be  given  to  both  these  questions  are 
only  partial ;  the  latter  of  the  two  can  probably  never  be  an- 

>See  an  article  of  Ezner:  Ueber  optiBcbe  BewegnngBempfldnngen.  Blologiach.  OentrlbU 
Sept  16, 1888. 
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Bwered  otherwise  than  in  a  somewhat  uncertain  and  theoretical 
way.  It  is  not  until  we  attempt  an  explanation  of  perception  by 
the  senses  that  the  bearing  of  our  description  of  sensation- 
complexes  indicative  of  "  position  "  can  be  made  clear.  But  at 
this  stage  of  the  investigation  two  principles  may  guide  us,  as 
both  sound  and  conclusively  proved.  First :  Sensations  of  posi- 
tion, instead  of  being  primary  and  independent,  as  compared 
with  sensations  of  motion,  are  rather  secondary  and  dependent. 
From  the  very  first,  and  preceding  birth  even,  the  human  animal 
is  in  ceaseless  movement.  No  stillness,  whether  of  the  masses 
or  of  the  molecules  of  the  nervous  system — nerves,  end-organs, 
and  central  organs — ^is  ever  complete.  No  object  stimulates  any 
part  of  the  organs  of  sense  without  breaking  into  a  current  of 
consciousness,  whose  complexion  is  largely  determined  by  motor 
elements,  or  without  provoking  reaction  in  the  form  of  changes 
in  the  existing  motor  elements.  Without  doing  this,  no  object 
can  even  come  into  the  "  field  of  consciousness.'*  Sensations  of 
fosition  are  dependent  upon  sensations  0/ motion,  in  the  order  of  the 
mind^s  normal  development. 

Second :  Sensations  of  position,  like  sensations  of  motion, 
involve  at  least  that  low  degree  of  discriminating  consciousness 
which  necessarily  enters  into  the  exercise  of  every  kind  of  so- 
called  "  tact."  To  some  extent  they  must  be  considered  as  sen- 
sation-complexes which,  on  account  of  differences  in  their  com- 
pound quality,  are  capable  of  becoming  significant  of  differences 
that  reach  beyond  themselves.  Between  them,  in  their  lowest 
form,  and  the  most  intelligent  and  purposeful  discrimination  of 
spatial  distinctions  and  relations,  there  stands  a  course  of  devel- 
opment. It  is  a  course  of  develcpmefU,  however,  which  is  provided 
My  not  so  much  by  the  native  endowment  of  sensations  with 
"extensity"  or  "bigness "(as  the  writers  already  referred  to 
wonld  have  us  suppose),  as  by  the  activity  of  discriminating  con- 
^(^iousness  itself  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  intellectual  life. 

i  10.  The  moat  iinx>ortant  thing  to  notice  with  regard  to  all  "  sensations 
of  position,''  so-called,  ia  this :  we  bring  them  into  clear  consciousness  only 
^  an  act  of  attention.  Snch  an  act  is  certainly  demanded  in  all  experi- 
i^Dte  designed  to  show  how  accurately  one  can  tell  whereabouts,  on  the 
^^^  or  on  the  skin,  one  is  hit  by  any  stimnlns,  or  in  jnst  whaiposUion  this 
or  thai  limb  has  been  passively  placed.  But  the  very  effect  of  attention  is 
^ put  into  the  sensation-complex,  so  to  speak,  a  certain  "motor  coloring," 
^ch  varies,  not  only  according  to  the  degree  of  attention,  but  also  accord- 
%  to  the  character  of  the  local  motor  organism  involved.  Changes  in  the 
condition  of  the  circulation  and  in  the  underlying  muscular  tension  of  the 
iieas  stimulated  are  produced  by  the  act  of  attention  itself.     It  is  on  this 
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prinoiple  that  the  "  stigmatism"  of  hjpnotio  snbjects  and  religioiis  devoiees 
is  produced  by  prolonged  attention.  In  general,  tio  peripheral  area  can  be 
stimulated  without  the  resulting  sensation-complex  absorbing  into  itse^  the  resuU 
cfthe  motor  changes  brought  about  by  attention  directed  to  this  same  sensaUon" 
complex. 

Connected  with  this  class  of  facts  is  another,  which  has  been  treated  of 
nnder  the  title  of  the  '<  djnamogenic  yalne"  of  different  sensations.^  In 
general,  a  change  in  the  relative  volnme  of  the  members  of  the  body  may 
take  place  nnder  the  influence  of  both  peripheral  and  central  excitements. 
Sensations  and  ideas  act  to  produce  minute  movements  in  the  peripheral 
parts  of  the  body ;  they  have — to  repeat  the  term  —a  ''  dynamogenic  value ; " 
they  result  in  developing  motor  energy  corresponding  to  their  own  qualities, 
and  intensities.  It  is  not  impossible  that  this  motor  value,  as  measured  by 
the  excitement  of  the  movable  parts  of  the  organ,  differs  for  different  co1ozb» 
One  investigator,  at  least,  arranges  the  colors  in  the  order  of  their  dynamo- 
genic strength,  as  red,  orange,  green,  yellow,  blue.  The  same  intensity  of 
color,  when  seen  on  moving  disks,  has  a  greater  strength  of  this  sort ;  that 
is,  it  excites  a  greater  concealed  motor  activity  to  blend  with  the  visual  sen* 
sations. 

It  is  by  such  considerations  as  the  foregoing  that  we  gain  some  laint  im- 
pression of  the  ceaseless  and  wonderfully  subtle  connections  between  sensa- 
tion and  motion,  and  of  the  complex  way  in  which  sensations  of  motion 
fuse  with  the  sensations  of  each  peculiar  sense,  even  when  the  organ  of 
sense  seems  to  be  wholly  passive,  receptive,  and  motionless. 

2 11.  Experiments  to  determine  the  discriminating  **  sense  of  locality  ** 
belonging  to  different  areas  of  the  skin  began  with  E.  H.  Weber's  classioat 
discovery.  By  using  the  two  x>oints  of  a  pair  of  compasses,  blunted  so  as  to 
avoid  the  feeling  of  being  pricked,  it  was  found  that  the  minimum  distanoe 
at  which  they  could  be  discriminated  as  two  differed  greatly  for  different 
areas  of  the  body.  The  difference  was  g^ven  by  the  orig^al  experiments  aa 
varying  from  1  mm.  on  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  and  2  mm.  on  the  volar  side  of 
the  last  phalanx  of  the  finger,  to  68  mm.  on  the  skin  of  the  middle  of  th«» 
back  and  of  the  upper  arm  and  leg.  Weber  found  that  the  fineness  of  the 
sense  of  locality  is  greater  in  a  transverse  than  in  a  longitudinal  direction 
on  both  lower  and  upper  limbs.  Moreover,  if  the  two  x>oints  are  placed 
just  far  enough  apart  to  be  discriminated  as  two,  and  are  then  moved  toward 
a  more  sensitive  area,  the  distance  between  them  will  seem  to  widen  ;  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  are  moved  toward  more  insensitive  parts,  they  will  run 
together  and  no  longer  be  distinguished  as  two.  Subsequent  experiments 
showed  that  Weber's  '*  sensation-circles  "  can  be  much  reduced  by  practice ; 
and  even  that  practice  exclusively  with  one  side  of  the  body  operates  to  im- 
prove the  power  of  discrimination  for  the  corresponding  jMurts  of  the  other 
side.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  by  carefully  selecting  the  most  sensitive 
pressure-spots  (after  having  discovered  where  they  are  and  "  plotted  "  them), 
the  diameter  of  the  sensation-circles  can  be  reduced  to  from  0.2  to  0.4  mm. 
for  the  volar  side  of  the  phalanges,  and  even  to  4-6  mm.  for  the  back. 

The  physiological  explanation  of  Weber's  **  sensation-circles  **  is  not  in- 
deed perfectly  clear.     We  cannot,  of  course,  assume  that  each  circle  oone^ 

>  On  this  Tory  interesting  matter,  8eeF6r6:  SenBotion  et  Maayeaeoi  (psirim). 
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sponds  to  a  single  nerve-fiber  :  for  discrimination  improves  by  practice,  and 
always  between  any  two  points  of  the  compasses,  if  they  are  farther  apart 
than  are  the  pressure-spots,  some  sensitive  area  can  be  found.  The  most 
probable  explanation  is,  then,  that  the  sensatdon-complex  called  out  in  each 
ease  depends  upon  the  number  and  intensity  of  the  qualitatively  different 
nervous  elements  excited ;  and  this  is  different  for  different  areas  on  the 
various  parts  of  the  body.  The  jwycholog^cal  explanation  of  this  experience 
with  our  skin-sensations  is  obvious  enough ;  it  illustrates  and  proves  the 
general  fact  with  which  we  are  dealing.  Two  "positions,**  to  which  the 
aenaadon-complexes  may  be  referred,  are  demanded  only  when  the  differ- 
ence in  the  oomx>ound  quality  of  these  complexes  becomes  discernible.  And 
discriminating  consciousness  improves  within  certain  limits — here  as  every- 
where— on  experience.  The  points  then  appear  to  move  apart,  as  the  char- 
acter of  the  sensation-complexes  they  excite  becomes  more  markedly  differ- 
ent ;  and  when  the  two  complexes  fuse,  and  become  indistinguishable  in 
qoahtj,  the  two  points  of  the  compasses  are  no  longer  felt  as  two.  This  is 
because  the  data  for  localizing  them  in  two  places  have  been  lost 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  sensation -complexes  which  answer  to  the 
different  discernible  positions  of  the  skin  are  blendings  of  sensations  of 
psessure  of  varying  intensities,  with  temperature-sensations,  and  with  those 
more  distinctively  motor  elements  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made. 

{  12.  The  nature  of  those  sensations  of  position  which  belong  to  the  eye 

18  much  more  obscure.    It  is  a  suggestive  fact  that  the  extreme  accuracy  in 

localizing  sensations  of  light  and  color  which  the  eye  can  attain  seems  to  cor- 

zeapond  to  the  size  of  the  retinal  elements ;  conversely,  the  minute  physical 

sabdxvisions  correspond  to  the  minima  visibilia.    Stars  that  are  not  more 

than  70"-dO"  apart  can,  by  the  best  observers,  be  seen  as  two.    This  agrees 

ymj  closely  with  the  calculated  breadth  of  the  thickness  of  the  cones  in  the 

yellow-spot^  where,  in  the  retina,  accuracy  of  localization  is  at  a  maximum. 

Bat  here,  as  in  the  case  of  all  the  senses,  it  ib  by  progressive  discrimination 

effusing  and  dissolving  and  reforming  sensation-complexes^  by  a  process  of 

acquired  tnterpreUxtion  ending  in  consummate  tact,  thai  mental  development  takes 

^loos. 

Do  the  different  elements  of  the  retina  furnish  to  those  sensation-com- 
plsxes,  which  the  use  of  the  eye  originates,  certain  factors  that  differ,  apart 
from  varying  intenaitiee  and  qualities  of  color-tones,  according  to  the  differ- 
ent positions  of  the  elements  in  the  retina  ?  To  illustrate  :  I  close  my  eyes, 
nd,  holding  them  as  motionless  as  possible,  I  contemplate  the  color-mass  be- 
ioie  them.  It  probably  varies  in  the  color  and  intensity  of  its  different  small- 
^  visible  parts.  But  these  parts  differ  from  each  other  in  a  yet  more  re- 
ittilable  way :  they  appear  side  by  side ;  they  lie  contiguous  and  extended  in 
■iwoe,  as  we  should  say.  Now,  does  the  sensation  corresponding  to  the  point 
^  which  in  color  and  intensity  is  indistinguishably  like  the  sensation  corre- 
ipQDding  to  the  point  x  (which  latter  is  another  spot  in  the  retinal  field),  differ 
^Hs  compound  quality  from  x?  If  we  say,  Yes,  we  have  difSculty  in  telling 
wberem  this  difference  consists ;  for  all  possible  qualities  and  intensities  of 
oolor-  and  light-sensations  may  be  produced  by  stimulating  any  one  of  an 
indefinite  number  of  spatially  different  groups  of  retinal  elements.  If  we 
*>7i  No,  then  we  have  diflculty  in  understanding  how  such  extreme  accuracy 
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and  wonderful  tact  in  local  discrimination  can  be  developed  by  the  eje.  And 
that  it  is  developed  all  onr  knowledge  of  mental  life  goes  to  show. 

The  foregoing  question  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  in  the  entire  psychol- 
ogy of  sensation.  The  following  considerations  enter  into  even  the  incom- 
plete answer  which  can  be  given  to  it :  (1)  The  histological  structure  and  the 
use,  both  of  the  expanded  retina  and  of  the  expanded  surface  of  the  skin, 
suggest  the  similarity  in  development  of  the  two  senses.  Sensations  of  posi- 
tion on  the  skin,  however,  seem  never  to  result  from  stimulation  of  contiguous 
nervous  elements  without  the  possibility  of  admitting  any  influence  from 
sensations  of  motions,  either  active  or  passively  derived.  We  might  argne» 
then,  that  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  eye.  On  the  contraiy  (2),  the  differ- 
ent points  distinguishable  in  the  field  of  vision,  even  with  the  motionless 
«ye,  are  presented  to  us  with  an  instantaneousness,  freedom  from  confusion 
with,  and  clearness  of  relation  to,  all  contiguous  x>oint8,  which  far  outstrip 
the  nicest  x>ower  of  local  discrimination  belong^g  to  the  skin.  Finally  (3), 
the  appeal  to  consciousness  decides  the  question  neither  way;  it  rather 
leaves  it  stiU  in  the  balance.  The  fact  to  which  writers  like  Professor  James 
and  Stumpf  refer — namely,  that  all  color-sensations  api>ear  before  adults 
with  ' '  bigness  "  of  mass  belonging  to  them — ^is  of  no  value  whatever.  Neither 
does  the  most  refined  experimental  analysis  enable  us  as  yet  to  disentangla 
these  alleged  retinal  "  sensations  of  position." 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  this  question  cannot  be  decided  either  by  a 
direct  appeal  to  consciousness  or  by  facts  experimentally  ascertained.  It 
becomes,  then,  a  question  of  the  necessities  of  our  theory  of  perception. 
And  here,  again,  it  would  appear  that  the  actual  development  whidi  the 
eye  so  easily  attains  in  the  perception  of  localities  in  visual  space  requires 
that  retinal  sensations  of  position  should  be  held  to  assist  in  furnishing  the 
necessaiy  data  for  discriminating  consciousness.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  eye 
is  actually  in  almost  ceaseless  movement  while  the  stimulation  of  its  different 
retinal  elements  takes  place,  these  sensations  of  movement  fuse  inextrica- 
bly with  the  changing  retinal  sensations  of  position.  In  other  woids,  tee 
localize  our  light-  cmd  color-sensations  by  means  of  varying  mixtures  <f  sensation 
derived  both  from  the  stimulation  of  differently  located  elements  of  the  retina  and 
from  the  residua  of  muscular  and  tactual  sensations  evoked  by  movement  qfthe 
eyebalV 

The  existence  and  usefulness — so  to  speak — of  "  Local  Sigrns  ** 
has  now  already  been  demonstrated.  A  few  words  more  are 
needed,  however,  in  order  to  make  plain  the  character  and  the 
significance  of  this  entire  class  of  sensation- complexes.  All  the 
different  senses  have  their  own  peculiar  sets  of  local  signs  ;  that 
is  to  say,  they  have  data  belonging  to  their  complex  activity 
and  to  the  part  they  play  in  the  development  of  mental  life,  for 
contributing  to  our  knowledge  of  objects,  as  these  objects  exist 

>  It  need  ecarcely  be  eaid  that  this  view  differs  toto  ealo  from  the  Tiew  which,  like  that  of  Pn>- 
fesBor  Le  Conte,  regards  the  mind  as  intuitively  knowing  the  direction  from  which  the  Ught  Culls  on 
the  retina.  The  explanation  of  the  development  of  vismd  sensations  of  position*  by  simply  pointing 
to  the  physical  character  of  the  so-called  **  image  on  the  retina."  is  n<A  ptvehohgical  at  alL  Bat  to 
this  subject  we  shall  retnni  more  than  once  again.   Comp.  Le  Conte:  Sight,  pp.  86  lend  lOS. 
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in  Tarying  spatial  proportions  and  spatial  relations.  But  the 
sensations  peculiar  to  some  of  the  organs  are  localizable  only 
in  a  secondary  way.  In  other  words,  the  "  local  signs  "  belong- 
ing to  their  activity  and  development  are  really  derived  fi*om 
the  accompanying  activity  and  development  of  other  classes  of 
organs.  This  is  true  of  sensations  of  taste,  smell,  and  hearing. 
It  is  the  accompanying  customary  muscular  and  tactual  sensa- 
tions which  furnish  to  these  senses  their  local  signs.  Sensations 
of  these  senses  are  localizable  only  hy  means  of  the  activity  of 
the  skin  and  muscles,  which  are  excited  simults^eously  with  the 
special  nerves  of  these  senses. 

It  is  in  connection  with  the  development  of  sight  and  touch 
that  the  nature,  need,  and  use  of  local  signs  become  evident.    A 
study  of  the  nature  of  the  sensation-complexes  of  these  senses 
makes  it  clear  why  we  are  entitled  to  speak  of  them  as  *'  signs  " ; 
they  signify  to  discriminating  consciousness  the  different  po- 
sitions and  motions  which  the  bodily  organs  and  the  external 
bodies  known  through  them  assume  or  undergo.    They  are,  of 
course,  called  "  local "  signs,  because  what  they  signify — summed 
up  in  a  single  word — is  the  locality  where  the  sensation-com- 
plexes originate,  and  where  the  object  known  through  these 
sensation-complexes  is  to  be  placed.     The  need  and   use   of 
these  so-called  ''  local  signs,"  and  how  a  system  of  them  is  built 
up  (the  ^^  fields  "  of  visual  and  tactual  consciousness),  will  be 
fniiher  studied  under  the  discussion  of  perception  by  the  senses. 

{18.  Even  the  analysis  which  introspective  conscionsness  can  make 
Mms  in  an  impressive  way  to  demonstrate  the  existence  and  nature  of  local 
ngns  of  touch.  Let  any  one  exi)eriment  by  touching,  or  having  touched, 
the  different  smaU  areas  of  his  skin,  and  at  the  same  time  concentrate  at- 
^tion  solely  on  the  subjective  quality  of  the  sensations  evoked.  To  take  a 
*P«cttl  case :  one  brings  together  the  two  corresponding  finger-tips  of  the 
two  hands,  and,  closing  the  eyes  to  prevent  distraction,  considers  how  one 
'^  If  the  texture  of  the  skin  of  the  two  fingers  is  nearly  the  same,  one 
^tperienoes  a  peculiar  sensation-complex  of  light  touch,  resulting  from  the 
^BsioQ  of  irritations  arising  in  both  fingers ;  and  one  can  localize  this  in 
cither  finger  at  will.  That  is,  there  is  only  oim  sensation-complex ;  but  it 
^  aerre  as  a  "  sign  '*  for  either  of  two  localities  whose  existence  in  the 
Ssoend  scheme  of  the  skin  is  already  known :  these  two  localities,  however, 
tte  the  two  like  finger-tips.  One  can  regard  either  of  these  two  fingers  as 
the  "leat**  of  this  sensation-complex.  But  if  one  of  these  finger-tips  is 
ci^QoQsand  the  other  not,  then  slightly  pressing  them  together  calls  into 
^ooscioosness  two  qualitatively  dififerent  sensation-complexes  —  one  corre- 
spo&diDg  to  callous  finger-tips  and  the  other  corresponding  to  non-callous 
^bim-tipe.  Now,  therefore,  Bince  these  two  unlike  sensation-complexes 
vill  not  foae,  they  must  be  localized  in  two  difierent  finger-tipe.    Bat  only 
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by  motion  of  one  ax>on  the  other  can  we  compel  otmelyee  to  decide  thi» 
problem  as  to  which  of  the  two  shall  be  "  assigned  **  to  which  finger.  Again, 
if  we  aronse  a  clear  mental  pictnre  of  how  a  particular  finger-tip  feels  when 
it  is  lightlj  pressed,  and  then,  with  this  same  finger-tip  explore  a  great 
variety  of  minute  areas  of  our  own  body  with  about  the  same  degree  of  pres- 
sure, we  find  the  two  9erie$  of  aenscUum-complexes  related  in  somewhat  the 
following  way :  One  series  consists  of  a  repetition  of  sensation-complexes 
that  vary  littie,  or  none  at  all,  during  the  entire  tonr  of  exploration.  These 
all  belong  to  the  one  finger-tip  which  '*  conducts "  the  tour  and  serrea  aa- 
the  reporter  of  results  obtained.  The  other  series,  however,  varies  disoem- 
ibly  for  every  one  of  the  different  ''finds  "  located  during  the  entire  tour* 
Boot  of  the  finger-nail,  position  between  it  and  the  first  joint,  several  po> 
sitions  between  the  first  and  second  joints,  between  the  second  and  third, 
various  positions  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  wrist,  forearm  (especially  near 
the  joints),  etc.,  etc.— all  these  "  localities,"  when  visited,  respond  with 
discemibly  different  sensation-complexes.  These  discemibly  different  sen- 
sation-complexes ctre  their  respective  local  signs.  And  through  the  entire 
tour  of  exploration  active  and  x>assive  sensations  of  a  muscular  origin  havia 
been  fusing  with  those  of  light  pressure,  and  so  *'  signifying"  the  rate  of 
progress  which  the  exploring  finger  makes  and  the  place  it  has  reached  at 
any  particular  time. 

That  the  discemibly  different  sensations  of  position  do  correspond  to  the- 
local  signs  of  the  skin,  a  variation  of  Weber's  experiment,  introduced  bj 
Binet,  satisfactorily  demonstrates.*  To  state  the  conclusion,  in  his  own 
words,  these  two  things  are  proved  :  "  (1)  that  the  sensations  provoked  by 
the  two  x>oints  of  the  compasses  are  of  different  quality  when  the  snbje^ 
perceives  the  two  points ;  (2)  that  the  sensations  provoked  by  the  two  points- 
of  the  compasses  are  of  the  same  quality  when  the  subject  perceives  a  single 
point."  In  fact,  when  the  two  points  are  far  enough  apart  to  be  recognized 
as  two,  on  one  of  them  being  raised,  we  can  tell  which  one  (the  right  or  the 
left,  the  upper  or  the  lower)  we  still  feel ;  but  if  the  same  experiment  be 
tried,  when  the  two  x>oints  are  not  discerned  as  two,  we  cannot  localise  the 
remaining  point  in  relation  to  the  point  removed  from  the  skin. 

2  14.  The  attempt  definitely  to  describe  the  nature  of  the  ''  local  signs"' 
of  the  eye  is  subject  to  much  uncertainty,  on  account  of  reasons  already 
given.  But,  after  all,  the  uncertainty  has  reference  to  the  amount  of  rela- 
tive influence  which  the  different  elements  have  in  the  mixture  of  sensations, 
rather  than  to  the  existence  and  nature  of  the  mixture  itself,  regarded  as 
comprising  the  elements.  There  is,  we  may  suppose,  an  indefinite  number 
of  series  of  sensation-complexes  which  are  run  through  as  the  eye  moves 
from  ^  to  X,  or  from  A  to  F,  or  from  A  to  Z,  or  from  A  to  any  one  of  the  many 
other  possible  positions  of  rest.  The  same  thing  is  tme  as  it  moves  from  a 
position  corresponding  to  any  place  lying  between  A  and  X,  or  F  or  Z  (say 
Mot  N)f  either  toward  A  or  toward  X  or  YorZ;  or  as  it  moves  between 
any  two  positions  (A  to  Af  or  E  to  N,  or  the  reverse)  in  the  entire  system 
of  positions.  Each  of  the  sensation-complexes  in  these  many  different  series 
is  a  compound  quality  of  similar  sensations  of  light  and  color,  fused  with 

1  La  PBycbolofrie  da  RaiBonxiemeiit,  p.  100  f.;  and  Ait,  Fiurion  des  Senaatioiis  wmblablia 
(Reir.  Philosopb.,  Sept..  1880). 
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mn  indefinite  Tarietj  of  retinal  sensations  and  tactnal  and  mnscnlar  sensa- 
tions caused  hj  the  movements  of  the  eye.  Thns  every  possible  direction, 
•duration,  and  amount  of  discernible  motion  acquired  with  the  development 
of  discriminating  visual  consciousness  has  its  peculiar  ''data**  or  indicia 
of  "  local  signs." 

In  the  development  of  vision,  the  system  of  local  signs,  thus  evolved 
by  the  active  movement  of  the  eye,  becomes  significant  of  positions  for  the 
Ught-  and  color-sensations  when  the  eye  is  at  rest.    Thus,  the  focusing  of 
.attentioii  upon  any  minute  x>oint,  or  small  group  of  points,  causes  to  fuse, 
with  the  color-  and  light-sensations  belong^g  to  that  x>oint  or  group,  the 
•retiduOf  as  it  were,  of  all  the  appropriate  local  sensations  (retinal  and  mus- 
cular) which  in  the  previous  use  of  the  moving  eye  have  become  *'  signifi- 
cant **  of  it  rather  than  of  some  other  point  or  group.    The  delicately  varying 
shades  of  complex  quality  have  long  since  dropped  out  of  consciousness  be- 
yond all  power  of  our  recalL    Much  easier  would  it  be  for  the  child  to  bring 
up  in  memory  the  nice  muscular  and  tactual  distinctions  by  means  of  which 
he  learned  to  walk,  to  talk,  etc.  ;  infinitely  easier  for  the  most  skilful  vio- 
finist  to  reproduce  in  consciousness  the  discriminated  qualities  of  tactual 
and  muscular  sensations  in  the  fingers  of  the  **  spacing  hand,**  or  in  the  bow- 
ann,  by  which  he  learned  to  play  true  notes  in  all  the  different  "  positions," 
and  with  every  possible  shade  of  timbre  and  intensity.   The  more  wonderful 
and  complex  such  taci  is,  the  more  completely  is  it  lost  beyond  all  recalL* 

That  quick  instinctive  synthesis  and  analysis  which  results  in  the 
** presentation"  of  visible  surfaces,  with  their  indefinite  number  of  parts 
and  points  of  color  and  light,  is  a  development  of  the  same  tact  in  connec- 
tum  with  a  growth  of  experience  through  activity  of  allied  senses.  And  here, 
eoM  more^  we  must  defer  further  consideration  of  the  subject  until  we  are 
mdy  to  study  the  theory  of  perception. 

Beference  may  properly  be  made  in  this  connection  to  certain 
obecnie,  bnt  common,  and  to  other  abnormal,  phenomena.  In 
^'orienting"  our  limbs  and  oar  entire  bodies  in  space,  we  are, 
^doubtedly,  guided  by  complex  forms  of  sense-experience  due 
to  the  fusion  or  mixture  of  visual,  tactual,  and  muscular  sensa- 
tions, in  a  way  already  described.  Thus  we  customarily  know 
▼here  we  are,  and  where  the  different  parts  of  our  bodies  are, 
<nd  where  things  are,  with  reference  to  us  and  to  each  other. 
Bnt  if  any  of  the  well-recognized  sensuous  data  are  disturbed  or 
'^oved,  we  are  wholly  at  a  loss  in  our  localization  or  we  make 
tmnsnal  mistakes. 

But  other  important  **  sensations  of  position,'*  whose  origin 
ttd  nature  remain  obscure,  undoubtedly  blend  with  all  our  sense- 
^iperience.    Lesions  existing  in  certain  organs  of  the  brain,  or 

'  lUt  and  an  tba  modem  viewB  conoerning  local  sigTis  of  the  eye  are  modiflcatloiiii  of  the  view 
|W1>Miiiil  by  Lotaa,  In  tta  earlier  form,  in  Medlcin.  Peycbologie.  11.,  chap.  Iy.  Wagner's  Hand- 
^9rt&^  d.  Pbyalol.,  nL,  i.  And.  in  Ita  later  form.  Metapbymk,  ill.,  Abtb.  1.  To  tbee«  may  be 
ilMteoiBmimicatlon  to  Stnmpf,  and  an  article  on  La  Tb6orle  dee  Signee  Locanx,  reprinted  from 
AeBer.  PhlkMoph.,  Oct.  ISTT— both  fonnd  In  Klelne  8chrlften«  IIL,  Leipsig.  1891.  See  also  Ziehen : 
1  to  Ptaydological  Psychology,  p.  190  L 
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strong  excitement  sent  through  them  by  electrical  currents 
(notably  the  cerebellnm),  result  in  an  extensive  or  complete  **  up- 
setting "  of  our  calculations  in  localization.  In  general,  the  po- 
sition of  the  head  has  great  influence  in  the  orienting  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  body ;  but  sensations  of  position,  serving  to  orient 
the  head  itself,  do  not  appear  wholly  to  arise  in  the  skin  and 
muscles  of  its  superficial  portions.  Becent  experiments  show 
reasons  to  assign  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  influence  to  sen- 
sation-complexes originating  in  the  condition  of  the  semi-circu- 
lar canals  of  the  inner  ear  and  in  the  movement  and  pressure  of 
the  fluids  contained  within  this  organ.  In  many  of  the  cen- 
tral parts  of  the  organism  the  changes  in  the  pressure  of  one 
part  upon  another,  and  of  the  internal  fluids  upon  the  different 
contiguous  parts,  doubtless  give  rise  to  sensation  -  complexes 
which  become  "  significant  of  "  their  position. 

2  15.  It  has  been  said— and,  probably,  tmlj — that  a  recent  investigator  > 
has  put  forever  to  rest  all  doubt  as  to  the  influence  of  the  semi-ciroolar 
canals  upon  oar  sense  of  position  and  of  direction.  This  observer  succeeded 
in  exciting  the  three  canals  separately  without  injury  to  the  brain  of  the 
animal,  and  in  getting  motor  reactions,  dependent  as  respects  direction,  npon 
the  particular  canal  excited  and  npon  the  direction  of  the  cuneni.  The  re- 
sult scarcely  compels  ns  to  hold  that  the  semi-circular  canals  are  the  special 
end-organs  of  the  sense  of  position  ;  but  it  indicates  strongly  that  sensations 
arising  from  their  irritation  blend  with  others  in  helping  us  to  orient  the 
head  and  the  body.  The  cerebellum,  or  little  braiu,  is  declared  by  this 
same  investigator  to  be  the  central  organ  for  sensations  of  position  with 
which  the  canals,  as  end- organs,  are  immediately  connected.  Here,  again, 
the  conclusion  is  perhaps  extreme ;  but  numerous  phenomena  which  have 
been  familiar  to  physiological  psychology  for  a  long  time  show  plainly  that 
the  action  of  this  part  of  the  brain  is  especially  connected  with  that  entire 
sensory  motor  apparatus  by  means  of  which  the  animal  keeps  adjasted  to  its 
environment  through  sense-experience. 

Another  investigator  * — after  distinguishing  between  '*  static  '*  and  "  dy- 
namic "  sensations,  and  assigning  many  of  our  static  sensations  of  position 
'to  the  eye-muscles — aflirms  that,  apart  from  muscular  and  cutaneous  sen- 
sations, we  sense  the  positions  of  our  bodies  in  dependence  upon  the  gravita- 
tion of  internal  fluids  and  organs.  The  same  writer  also  holds  that  the 
**  dynamical "  sensations  by  which  we  orient  ourselves — when,  for  example, 
onr  bodies  rotate — are  due  to  variations  of  endolymph  pressure  in  the  ears, 
as  the  head  turns  around  upon  its  various  axes. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  regard  only  the  normal  forms  of  the 
fusion  of  our  sensation-complexes,  that  it  seems  to  us  as  though 
tliese  forms,  and  no  others,  indicate  the  essential  nature  of  things. 

>  J.  Breaer,  in  Pflfiger^s  Archiv.  zUv.,  p.  1S6  f.  (1888).  And  see  the  Am.  Joimalof  P^jcbology* 
Ftob.,  1889. 

*  H.  DelAse :  ArchiTM  de  Zoologie  experiment..  No.  4, 1880,  pp.  68&-4M. 
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But  a  profonnder  examination  of  the  conditions  of  sense-experi- 
ence shows  ns  that  this  "  common-sense  *'  conclusion  is  untenable. 
To  see  with  the  ears,  or  taste  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  instead 
of  the  tip  of  the  tong^ie,  appears  at  first  not  only  practically 
impossible,  but  intrinsically  absurd.  In  truth,  however,  the 
whole  question  is  one  of  actual  arrangement  of  di£ferent  locally 
separable  end-organs  and  brain-centers,  on  the  one  hand  (the 
physiological  side) ;  and,  on  the  other  hand  (the  psychical  side), 
a  question  as  to  what  kind  of  simple  sensations  actually  fuse  into 
sensation-complexes,  and  these  into  more  complex  forms  of  sense- 
experience,  as  the  development  of  experience  goes  on.  What 
sensations  actually  fuse  with  what  others,  and  what  kinds  of  sen- 
sation-complexes thus  arise,  is  a  matter  determined  for  the  stu- 
dent of  psychology  wholly  by  the  concrete  conditions  of  expe- 
rience. As  these  conditions  change,  the  results  are  altered ;  an<f 
thus  new  and  even  antecedently  inconceivable  sensuous  data  may 
arise.  What  remains  relatively  unchangeable  is  only  the  laws 
that  control  the  development  of  intellectual  life. 

Such  statements  as  the  foregoing  are  not  based  exclusively 
upon  theoretical  grounds.    They  are  suggested  by  the  influence 
which  sensation-complexes  of  one  class  have  upon  sensation- 
complexes  of  another   class,  even  in  those    cases  where    the 
"influence"  comes  far  short  of  a  " fusion,"  properly  so-called. 
But  they  are  also  actually  illustrated  by  certain  rare  cases  where 
abnormal  connections  have  been  established  between  the  ordi- 
narily distinct  kinds  of  sensation-complexes.    If  these  connec- 
tions become  constant  and  fundamental,  we  have  a  result  resem- 
bling that  of  the  ''  fusion "  of  pressure  and  temperature  and 
muscular  sensations  (active  and  passive)  into  what  we  call  sensa- 
tions of  touch;  but  if  the  connections  are  less  constant  and 
fimdamental  we  have  any  one  of  several  forms  of  so-called  **  asso- 
ciation*' between  sensations  of  one  class  and  sensations,  or 
images  of  sensations,  belonging  to  a  diflerent  class. 

{ 16.  The  qnestion.  If  one  organ  of  sense  be  stimnlated  with  a  small 
degree  of  stdmnlns,  will  the  simnltaneons  stimulation  of  another  organ  of 
•one  influence  the  first  ?  has  been  attempted  in  an  experimental  way.  The 
iflinnative  answer  to  this  qnestion,  as  given  by  one  investigator,  ^  among 
others,  shows  that  interesting  relations  of  inflnence  may  exist  between  the 
diiferent  classes  of  sensation -complexes.  In  general,  the  second  stimulation 
iHsy  "  lower  the  threshold  '*  for  the  first.  For  example,  the  sounding  of  a 
toning-fork  causes  colors,  before  scarcely  visible  in  the  distance,  to  appear 
BMre  dearly.  The  inflnence  of  sounds  on  faint  smells,  tastes,  and  touches 
■M7  be  similar.    Conversely,  a  very  faint  sound  may  lose  some  of  its  inten- 

1  Uibantachitech.  in  PflOger's  Archiv.  xlii..  8  and  4  (1S88). 
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aitj  when  heard  with  closed  eyes.  The  influence  of  sight  on  smell  is  said  to 
be  very  slight,  bat  considerable  on  taste.  Smell  may  slightly  reenforoe  the 
other  senses ;  bnt  its  influence  is  more  marked  with  sounds,  while  taste  has 
most  influence  over  colors.  Illumination  increases  sensations  of  tempera- 
ture ;  but  stimulation  by  heat  or  cold  of  one  area  of  the  skin  may  diminish 
the  tactile  sensibility  of  another  area,  while  tactile  stimulation  may  aifect 
favorably  temperature-sensations. 

Whatever  modifications  may  be  found  necessary  in  the  detailed  rmults 
of  such  experiments,  the  general  /act  of  the  influence  qf  sensaHon-compiexes  qf 
one  sense  over  those  of  another  is  undotU)ted,  This  fact  indicates  that  the  con- 
nections between  the  brain-centers  and  processes  which  correspond  to  the 
jdifferent  senses  are  not  of  the  nature  of  fixed  and  unalterable  intellectual 
relations.  And  on  the  psychical  side  it  is  the  mere  fact  of  constant  or  vary- 
ing concurrence  in  consciousness-— of  separateness,  or  of  more  or  less  per- 
fect fusion — ^which  determines  the  compound  quality  of  all  our  sensuous 
data. 

2  17.  An  instance  of  abnormal  *'  fusion  "  or  "  association  **  takes  place  in 
those  not  very  rare  cases  of  persons  that  have  *'  color-audition,"  so-called. 
In  the  most  marked  of  these  cases  the  hearing  of  a  particular  sound  uni- 
formly and  spontaneously  provokes  the  seeing  of  a  particular  color,  which 
varies  with  the  sound  heard.  This  fusion  of  sensations  may  become  so  com- 
plete as  to  lead  the  subject  in  one  and  the  same  mental  act  both  to  hear  and 
to  see  the  particular  vowels  when  they  are  pronounced.  Thus,  in  the  case 
of  one  French  family  (father,  son,  and  daughter),  the  vowels  a,  ^  and  d  pro- 
voked different  shades  of  yellowish  red  {brique^  nuance  de  jaune^  saumone)  ; 
e,  ^,  and  ^,  different  shades  of  white  (cUxire,  pur,  ciironne),  etc.^  Joachim 
Bafi^  the  musical  composer,  declared  that  he  saw  the  sound  of  the  flute, 
Azure  blue ;  of  the  hautboy,  yellow ;  of  the  comet,  green,  etc.  Less  com- 
plete fusion,  or  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  more  or  less  separable 
<<  association,"  characterizes  the  experiences  of  others.  In  this  way  differ- 
ent words,  or  lang^uages,  or  shapes,  come  to  have  a  color  value.  In  some 
rare  cases — even  the  slightest  change  in  the  shading  of  the  sound  of  the  let- 
ter is  seen  also  as  a  change  in  its  color-tone. 

In  still  other  cases,  vowels  or  words,  when  seen,  have  particular  color- 
tones  always  attached  inextricably  to  them.  Nor  have  subjects  been  wanting 
who  were  ready  to  declare  that,  to  them,  the  odor  of  vanilla  is  light  lilac,  the 
odor  of  vinegar  is  red,  and  so  on.  It  is  to  the  same  physiological  and  psy- 
chical principles  as  those  which  are  illustrated  in  all  fusion  of  sensation- 
complexes,  and  in  the  formation  of  local  signs,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the 
explanation  of  such  abnormal  phenomena.  It  is  also  by  an  extension  of  the 
same  principles  that,  in  part  at  least,  the  wonderful  phenomena  of  clairvoy- 
ance, telepathic  sensation,  illusions,  and  hallucinations  by  suggestion,  etc., 
are  probably  destined  to  be  explained.  Here,  again,  we  may  declare :  It  is 
not  the  quality,  intensity/,  and  characteristic  form  (^fusion,  lohicli  belong  to  the 
sensuous  data,  that  are  unchangeably  flxed  either  by  the  phytiological  or  by  the 
psychological  laws  of  our  complex  development. 

1  See  Lanret  and  DnchaiueQjr.  In  BolletlnB  de  Phys.  PfeTcb..  No.  8,  p.  11  f.  And  on  tiie  endn 
eubject,  a  monograph  by  Dr.  W.  O.  Krohn :  Psendo-Ohromettheeia  (reprinted  from  Am.  Joamal  oC 
Paychologyt  Oct,  1S9S),  and  the  bibliography  at  the  end. 
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Finally^  onr  desoription  of  the  elements  of  sense-experience 
has  already  led  us  some  distance  beyond  itself.  '*  Discriminating 
oonscioosness,"  which  is  the  yery  essence  of  primary  intellection, 
has  been  everywhere  assumed.  And,  in  a  less  obvious  fashion, 
the  existence  of  at  least  a  low  form  of  memory  has  been  taken  for 
granted ;  while  the  feeling  aspect  and  the  conative  aspect  of  even 
our  so-called  simplest  forms  of  sense-experience  has  never  for  a 
moment  been  lost  wholly  out  of  sight.  But  we  must  now  turn 
backward,  as  it  were,  and  review  the  path  of  development  in  the 

OQDsideration  of  these  other  than  the  sensation-elements  of  our 

mental  life. 
U 


CHAPTER  IX. 

FEELING:  ITS  NATURE  AND  GLASSES 

The  phenomena  observed  by  attending  to  that  aspect  of  oon- 
soioasness  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  ^'Feeling"  have 
baffled  the  student  of  psychology  from  the  beginning  of  investi- 
gation to  the  present  time.  The  reasons  for  this  fact  are,  chiefly, 
the  following  three :  First,  the  amount  of  analysis  devoted  to 
this  aspect  of  mental  life  has  been  too  small,  whether  we  regard 
its  relation  to  the  intrinsic  difficulty  of  the  subject  or  to  the 
amount  of  study  bestowed  upon  other  aspects.  Then,  too,  the 
connection  of  affective  phenomena  with  hotly  debated  questions 
in  ethics,  sBsthetics,  and  religion  may  have  contributed  to  in- 
crease the  influence  of  prejudice  in  the  study  of  these  phenomena. 
But,  second,  the  nature  of  langpiage  and  of  the  relation  it  sus- 
tains to  the  description  and  explanation  of  psychoses  is  such  as 
relatively  to  hinder  the  growth  of  a  science  of  the  human  feel- 
ings. Language  is  framed,  primarily,  to  convey  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  those  objects  in  whose  existence  and  relation  to 
man  his  most  fundamental  as  well  as  most  highly  intellectual 
needs  make  him  interested.  But  language  describes  and  ex- 
plains the  feelings  of  man  only  in  a  secondary,  inaccurate,  and 
always  figurative  way. 

But  the  third  and  chief  reason  for  the  unsatisfactory  state 
of  the  psychology  of  feeling  is  the  very  nature,  conditions,  and 
laws  of  the  phenomena  of  feeling  itself.  As  to  its  nature,  feel- 
ing is  relatively  indescribable.  It  may,  indeed,  be  excited  or 
communicated  by  language,  or  other  conventional  and  interpret- 
able  signs.  But  in  every  case  it  is,  of  course,  the  ideas  which 
are  primarily  communicated;  and  whether  the  corresponding 
feelings  are  excited  depends  not  only  upon  the  communicaticm 
of  ideas,  but  also  upon  a  variety  of  secondary  considerations 
connected  with  the  entire  affective  character  of  the  mental  life. 
Even  the  failure  of  langpiage,  to  which  reference  was  just  made, 
is  therefore  largely  due  to  the  intrinsic  difficulty  of  the  subject- 
matter  to  be  expressed.  Moreover,  the  ideation  and  memory  of 
one's  own  states  of  feeling  is  extremely  uncertain  and  fluctuat- 
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ing ;  while  all  know  how  vain  it  is  to  expect  one  man  to  imagine 
precisely  how  another  man  feels.  Experimental  methods  vary 
lar^ly,  or  even  completely  fail  ns  here.  We  cannot  readily 
contrive  a  mechanism  which  shall  serve  to  measure  the  relative 
magnitudes  of  the  higher  and  more  complex  feelings,  or  to  an- 
alyze them  into  their  simpler  component  parts.  In  their  own 
tme  nature  also  our  feelings  are  so  very  evanescent,  subtile, 
changeable,  and  intricate,  that  whereas  we  can,  by  attention,  tell 
with  some  commendable  approach  to  accuracy  what  we  see,  hear, 
imagine,  or  think,  we  find  ourselves  puzzled  precisely  to  set 
forth  both  what  we  feel,  and  why  we  feel  as  we  do  feel.  Nay, 
when  we  attend  to  what  we  feel,  the  very  act  of  attention,  in- 
stead of  clearing  up  and  intensifying  the  ''  content "  of  the  feel- 
ing, as  it  were,  takes  from  it  all  its  rich  warm  color  as  feeling ; 
or  else  even  banishes  it  quite  from  the  stream  of  our  conscious- 


Not  only  the  nature,  but  also  the  conditions  and  laws  of  the 
phenomena  of  consciousness  in  its  aspect  of  feeling  are  rela- 
tively obscure.    The  physiological  conditions  of  some  of  the 
stronger  forms  of  emotional  consciousness  are  indeed  sufficiently 
evident.    But,  in  general,  the  caution  with  which  men  deal  with 
each  other's  feelings  and  the  admittedly  large  incalculable  ele- 
ment which  belongs  to  all  attempts  to  realize  the  right  con- 
ditions of  any  particular  form  of  feeling  (especially  those  of 
the  sabtiler  and  finer  sort)  show  how  profound  is  our  ignorance 
oi  all  that  can  reasonably  be  called  "  law  "  in  this  realm.    ''  To 
minister  to  a  mind  diseased  "  requires  more  than  ordinary  bio- 
logical or  medical  knowledge. 

|L  The  history  of  the  psychology  of  feeling  is  vexy  instrnctiye  on  the 
^ongoing  points.  >  The  bipartite  division  of  the  mental  faoulties  into  cog- 
ution  and  will*  which  prevailed  from  Aristotle  down  to  comparatively  recent 
tbei,  operated  to  obeeoie  the  distinctive  character  of  the  aflfective  elements 
<tf  metttal  life  and  to  prevent  their  receiving  due  scientific  attention.  Plato's 
chinflQation  of  the  feelings,  on  the  principle  of  their  relative  dignity  and 
nhtion  to  a  bodily  basis,  probably  operated  in  the  same  direction.  The 
Obttnan  i^bilosophy,  which  regarded  *'  thought "  as  the  essential  character- 
■tio  of  mind,  as  extension  is  of  matter,  kept  attention  fixed  upon  the  mech- 
<iini  of  ideation;  and  the  English  " assodational "  and  French  "sensa- 
^JHMil*  sohooli  absorbed,  for  these  sides  (*' idea  "and  ''sensation*')  of 
■M^-oded  himian  life,  the  interests  of  all  investigators.  Modem  psychol- 
<^  owes  in  large  measure  to  Bonssean,  the  analyst  of  the  heart,  with  his 
Wi,  hot  morbid  interest  in  his  own  emotions  and  sentiments,  and  to  the 
mtiinental  movement  in  literature  which  followed  him,  the  awakening  of 


BKMaotfoMtB  tlila  Una  u%  fosnd  in  StefnltMr*!  nie  menachUehfln  mid  ttdertocben  Gemtttbd- 

ISBi.  And  Jimgnuum :  nas  Gemath.    Flrelbiirg.  1888. 
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scientific  investigation  in  this  sphere.  Kant's  espousal  *  of  the  tripartite 
division  of  so-called  mental  faculty,  and  the  persistence  of  this  division  in 
spite  of  all  attempts  by  the  Herbartian  psychology  and  the  philosophy  of 
Schopenhauer  to  overthrow  it,  have  had  a  powerful  influence  on  prevalent 
opinion.  But  especially  is  it  the  effect  of  biological  study,  and  of  the  in- 
creasing influence  of  the  theory  of  evolution,  which  has  caused  due  empha- 
sis to  be  put  upon  the  scientific  investigation  of  aflective  phenomena.  For 
these,  of  all  mental  phenomena,  are  not  only  the  most  obscure  and  provok- 
ing in  character,  but  they  are  also  most  permanent  and  univenaL  In  the 
possession  of  certain  fundamental  appetites,  passions,  emotions,  and  senti- 
ments, men  differ  far  less  than  in  the  possession  of  ''  ideas  "  and  **  thoughts." 
In  respect  of  the  higher  realms  of  aosthetical,  intellectual,  and  religious  feel- 
ing, the  conviction  of  modem  psychological  science  affirms  that  an  under> 
standing  of  the  lower,  more  obscure,  more  purely  sensuous,  and  yet  instino* 
tive  and  fundamental  forms  of  feeling  is  essential  to  any  satisfootoiy  com- 
prehension. It  is  indeed  the  one  touch  of  feeling-consoionsnesB  which 
"  makes  the  whole  world  kin." 

The  result  of  this  awakening  and  spreading  interest  in  the  study  of 
human  feeling,  scientifically,  has  been  felt  in  several  ways.  Among  these 
the  multiplication  of  special  treatises  on  this  branch  of  psychology,  and  the 
enlarged  space  allotted  to  it  in  works  which  aim  to  cover  the  entire  ground 
of  mental  phenomena,  are  noteworthy.  But  the  multiplication  of  artistic 
and  literary  products — for  example,  the  Wagnerian  music  and  the  modem 
novel — which  are  based  upon  and  aim  to  set  forth  conclusions  in  the  psy- 
chology of  feeling  is  scarcely  less  noteworthy.  With  all  this  hopeful  en- 
deavor it  will  never  be  possible,  however,  to  reduce  to  a  strictly  sdentifio 
form  the  life  of  sentiment  and  emotion.  It  is  necessary,  in  the  interests  of 
science,  to  acknowledge  this  at  the  outset,  and  with  the  utmost  candor.  We 
positively  must  refrain  from  "  completing "  our  science  by  impoverishing 
and  belittling  the  subject  of  its  investigation. 

The  real  and  essential  Nature  of  Feeling,  as  such,  cannot  be 
defined ;  it  cannot  even  be  described  in  terms  that  have  a  mean- 
ing corresponding  to  the  psychical  state  for  which  they  stand 
without  being  converted  back,  as  it  were,  into  feeling  again. 
This  impossibility  of  definition,  strictly  speaking,  follows  from 
the  very  fact  that  the  aspect  of  feeling  is  primary,  fundament- 
al, irreducible  to  lower  terms,  in  the  mental  life.  To  attempt 
definition  is,  therefore,  to  try  to  answer  some  such  question 
as  this:  In  what  common  characteristic  do  all  the  different 
feelings  perfectly  agree :  in  what  respect  are  even  pleasures  and 
pains  alike  ?  To  such  a  question  no  other  answer  is  conceivable 
than  this :  All  feelings,  high  and  low,  and  even  pleasures  and 
pains,  are  alike  in  this,  that  they  are  forms  oi  feeling^  and  are  not 
ideas,  thoughts,  volitions,  etc.    But  there  is  another  reason  why 

1  This  ifl  tnie.  although  Tetens,  in  his  Philosoph.  Veranche  liber  die  memehliche  Nalnr 
(Leipzig.  17T7),  had  appeared  as  the  defender  of  the  **  faculty  of  fteUng  "  aa  an  independent  pomr 
of  mind. 
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feeling  cannot  even — to  speak  accurately — be  adequately  de- 
scribed. Description  is  in  language,  but  lang'uage  itself  is  the 
expression  of  conceptions  and  thoughts.  And  the  conception  of 
any  feeling  differs  totf)  codo  from  the  feeling  itself.  Indeed,  the 
last  result  of  the  analysis  on  which  modem  psychology  relies, 
and  which  we  have  already  intelligently  adopted,  affirms  that  all 
psychic  facts,  and  all  the  psychic  life  built  up  by  the  facts,  re- 
veals three  irreducible  aspects,  of  which  feeling  is  one. 

It  is  not  so  much,  then,  the  business  of  psychological  science 
to  tell  just  what  feeling  is,  as  to  investigate  the  conditions  under 
which  the  various  forms  of  feeling  arise  in  consciousness  and 
to  discover  their  common  characteristics,  their  relations  to 
other  forms  of  mental  life,  and  the  evolution  of  the  more  com- 
plex feelings  from  the  simpler,  etc.  For  to  feel  is  as  simple, 
fundamental,  and  universal  an  aspect  of  all  psychic  facts,  or — if 
one  wishes  to  use  the  expression — function  or  faculty  of  man, 
as  is  discrimination,  or  sensation,  or  volition.  And  feeling 
cannot  have  its  nature,  which  is  sui  generis  (the  "  genus  "  not 
being  of  the  same  family  as  knowledge),  stated  in  terms  of 
knowledge  :  the  very  life  and  essence  of  feeling  is  in  being  felt. 

It  is  customary  for  psychologists  to  express  the  foregoing 

truth  by  asserting  that,  whereas  sensation  has  a  presentative 

element,  and  knowledge  is  objective,  feeling  is  always  purely 

"  subjective."    Thus  the  term  feeling,  or  sensibility,  is  said  by 

one  writer'  to  ''denote  the  subjective  aspect  of  consciousness 

anywhere   and  everywhere."    Another  author,^  speaking  in  a 

more  carefully  qualified  way,  declares :    "  Feeling  is  subjective 

experience  par  excellence"    But  the  question  at  once  arises: 

Ib  it  not  just  this   Sfutjective  aspect  with  which  all  psychology 

deals  ?    All  its  phenomena  are  regarded  as  subjective  ;  that  is 

to  say,  they  are  regarded  as  phenomena  of  consciousness,  as 

sneh.    My  sensations  are  no  less  of  rneoj^  their  subject  C'  mine 

Of^  **)  than  are  my  feelings  ;  and  this  I  quickly  discover  when  I 

tiyto  communicate  about  colors  with  one  color-blind,  or  about 

toes  with  one  tone-deaf.    And  what  can  be  for  me  more  truly 

''subjective  "  than  my  castles-in-the-air  (when  I  imagine  myself 

rich  and  powerful),  or  those  choices  for  which  conscience  com- 

inends  or  reproaches  me  ?    Such  a    characterization    of   the 

peculiarity  of  feeling  is,  therefore,  not  clear  and  universal :  it 

etmtains,  however,  a  valuable  truth ;  for  it  serves  in  a  way  to 

i&ark  the  difference  between  feeling  and  sensation,  where,  as 

^>peii8  in  almost  all  our  conscious  life,  the  two  are  blended  to- 

>  Btldwfai:  Handbook  of  Peychology,  Fteling  and  WflL  p.  1B5. 
*  811II7:  The  Human  Hind,  n..  p.  S. 
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gether  in  the  unity  of  consciousness.  My  sensations  are,  in« 
deed,  mine  as  truly  as  my  feelings  are ;  both  are  alike  subjective. 
But  my  sensations  are  what  my  feelings  are  not,  and  cannot  be 
conceived  as  being ;  they  also,  in  the  development  of  percep- 
tion, become  referred,  as  qualities,  to  the  objects  known  in 
sense-experience.  Things  are  green,  blue,  sweet,  sour,  hard, 
soft,  warm,  cold,  etc. ;  and,  in  respect  to  the  "  objective  "  char- 
acter of  some  of  their  qualities,  even  the  most  interior  parts  of 
my  body  are  things  to  me.  But  when  I  say  my  finger  aches, 
as  well  as  when  I  say  that  the  music  makes  me  sad,  the  ache 
and  the  sadness  have  no  ''  objective  **  existence ;  they  are,  in- 
deed, mine  par  excellence^  as  contrasted  with  all  qualities  of 
things  which  occasion  them.  Thus  we  say,  by  a  fiction  which 
all  the  development  of  our  sense-experience  fosters  and  almost 
necessitates :  the  objects  with  their  qualities  would  be  there,  as 
we  perceive  them,  if  neither  we  nor  any  one  else  really  did  per- 
ceive them ;  but  how  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  pain  or  the 
sadness  would  be  anywhere  when  our  ''  subjective  experience  " 
passed  away. 

Two  theories,  which  regard  the  "  nature  of  feeling"  as  second- 
ary and  derivative,  have  flourished,  especially  in  modem  times. 
One  of  these  is  physiological,  the  other  ideational.  The  physio- 
logical theory,  when  extreme,  describes  feeling  as  the  conscious- 
ness of  certain  nervous  processes,  or  relations  between  nervous 
processes — a  becoming-aware  of  the  condition  of  the  nervous 
system  under  the  action  of  vajying  quantities  of  stimuli.  The 
ideational  theory  regards  feeling  as  the  consciousness  of  rela- 
tions subsisting  between  the  ideas— a  becoming-aware  of  the 
mutual  '^  hindrance  "  or  ''  furtherance  "  which  the  different  idea- 
tional factors  undergo  as  they  rise  together  above,  or  work  upon 
each  other  below,  the  "  threshold  of  consciousness."  Now,  in  so 
far  especially  as  feelings  are  pleasurable  or  painful,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  nervous  system  and  its  relation  to  the  intensities  of 
stimuli  which  act  upon  it  are,  doubtless,  of  great  importance  in 
determining  the  character  of  the  feelings.  So  all  the  character 
and  relations  of  the  different  factors  and  objects  in  the  stream  of 
conscious  ideation  and  thought  influence  profoimdly  our  emo- 
tions and  sentiments.  But  we  are  not  conscious  of  the  function- 
ing of  the  nervous  system ;  and  if  we  were,  this  consciousness 
would  not  he  feeling :  it  would  only  be  at  best  our  knowledge  of 
how  the  nerv(Xii8  system  is  behaving  when  ive  are  feeling.  The  phy- 
siological theory,  therefore,  confounds  certain  possible  cona- 
tions of  feeling  with  the  nature  of  feeling  itself.  And  the  '*  idea- 
tional "  theory  commits  the  same  mistake  in  another  way. 
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One  other  mistaken  yiew  of  the  nature  of  feeling  is  yet  more 
widely  current  in  modem  psychology.     In  its  fuller  form  of  de- 
Telopment  this  yiew  may  be  stated  as  follows :  All  feeling  is, 
essentially  considered,  pleasure  or  pain,  in  the  most  extended 
meaning  of  these  words.  Or — to  manufacture  a  convenient  com- 
pound term — ''pleasure-pains"   are  exhaustive  of  the    entire 
quality  of  the  feeling-aspect  of  consciousness ;  all  feelings,  as 
feelings,  are  nothing  but  "  pleasure-pains."    Now — this  theory 
goes  on  to  argue — different  pleasures  or  pains  differ  only  as  re- 
spects intensity  or  amount ;  therefore  they  are  measurable  by  a 
common  standard,  and,  like  sensations  of  the  same  sense,  may  be 
called  upon  to  take  their  allotted  place  in  a  ''pleasure-pain" 
series,  a  scale  properly  graded  as  to  intensity.    But  since  feel- 
ing is  essentially  either  pleasure  or  pain,  the  different  so-called 
"  kinds  of  feeling  "  have,  as  feeling,  no  qualitative  difference ;  all 
that  which  seems  to  us  as  difference  is  but  due  to  association 
▼iih  qualitatively  different  sensations  or  ideas.    Feelings,  as  be- 
ing essentially  "pleasure-pains,"  differ  only  in  the  amounts  of  the 
pleasure  or  pain  which  they  are ;  they  cannot,  therefore,  be  dis- 
ting^uished  as  "  kinds  "  or  as  having  lower  and  higher  degrees  of 
"^Talue  "  according  to  an  ideal :  feelings,  as  such,  can  only  take 
iheir  allotted  place  in  a  scale  graded  according  to  intensity. 

It  would  be  impossible  at  this  point  to  indicate  the  far-reaching 
(and,  as  we  believe,  misleading)  effects  of  this  view  of  the  nature 
of  feeling.  The  different  subordinate  considerations  involved 
will  be  discussed  in  their  proper  places.  But  let  us  here  enter 
igainst  it  a  most  decided  protest,  not  only  as  wholly  inadequate 
to  describe  and  explain  the  admitted  data  of  consciousness,  but 
eren  as  contradictory  of  those  data.  To  us  this  theory  seems 
"simplicity"  itself:  but  simplicity,  in  the  interests  chiefly  of 
Uological  and  experimental  psychology,  "  gone  entirely  mad." 

i  2.  As  expressing  the  correct  view  of  the  nature  of  feeling,  we  may  quote 
muk  from  Dr.  Ward,  the  declaration  :  *  <*  Feeling  as  such  is,  so  to  pnt  it, 
■itter  of  bmng,  rather  than  of  direct  knowledge."  The  peculiarly  subjective 
liitore  of  feeling,  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  '*  subjective,**  already  explained, 
M^  be  empbaaiaed  in  various  ways.  In  our  common  talk  about  sense-experi- 
*Me  we  diride  it  all  into  two  easily  and  vividly  distinguishable  parts.  One 
of  flMse  has  reference  to  how  ''  things  behave,**  what  qualities  they  have, 
«  how  they  ^'  appear  to  us.**  But  the  other  has  reference  to  how  ''we  feel  ** 
^  ooosmon  of  our  sensing  things,  or  having  them  appear  to  us.  Hence  those 
ioaiiions  which  are  wont  to  be  had  with  an  accompaniment  of  markedly 
plemrable  or  painful  tones  of  feeling  are  themselves  called ''feelings.'* 
Tbnswe  are  said  to  "feel**  the  cold  or  heat,  whether  of  our  own  bodies 

<Ait  n^^Aology— Bncje.  Brit,  p.  8T.   Comp.  also  Hamilton  :  Lectures  on  Metapbjsice,  p. 
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or  of  the  objects  in  contact  with  them.  We  ''  feel  **  the  intra-oxguiio  preo- 
snres  and  movements  as  well  as  the  pains  which  we  obsonrelj  localize  in 
these  organs.  All  bodily  pains  and  pleasures,  as  well  as  the  SBsthetical  and 
ethical  sentiments,  are  also  said  to  be  '*  felt.**  Especially  do  we  popularly 
classify  those  mixed  and  massive,  or  more  shadowy  psychical  states,  which 
depend  upon  a  large  number  of  obscure  and  ill-localized  organic  conditions, 
among  our  "  feelings,*'  rather  than  among  our  sensations.  We  **  feel "  well 
(*'  pretty  well "  or  "  first-i-ate  "),  or  indisposed,  or  ill ;  we  feel  elated  or  de- 
pressed in  a  physical  way,  '*  queer,*'  "  not  like  ourselves,"  etc. 

In  such  uses  of  the  term  "  feeling  **  as  the  foregoing,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  ordinarily  we  refer  to  psychical  states  in  which  tactual,  muscular,  and 
temperature  sensations  are  largely  predominant.  Sensations  of  smeU  and 
taste,  which  are  confessedly  most  subjective,  as  well  as  sensationB  of  sight, 
which  are  undoubtedly  most  objective,  are  rarely  or  never  spoken  of  as  "  feel- 
ings.** In  the  case  of  predominatingly  muscular  sensations,  we  talk  of  our- 
selves as  "  feeling  "  sore  or  weary.  Now,  since  feeling  is  preeminently  sub- 
jective, the  question  arises  why  we  do  not  identify  it  with  the  most  subjeotive 
of  all  our  sensations — ^with  smeU,  for  example.  The  answer  to  the  question 
lies  in  the  fact  already  stated— namely,  that,  while  we  never  for  an  instant 
think  of  reaUy  confusing  our  feelings  as  subjective  with  sensations  as  objeo- 
tive,  some  of  our  sensations  are  in  experience  inextricably  bound  up  with 
feelings  that  have  a  strong  and  persistent  tone  of  pleasure  or  pain.  Many 
smells  and  tastes  are  indeed  very  disagreeable;  but  ordinarily  we  can 
quickly  separate  these  sensations  from  the  complex  of  our  bodily  organism. 
We  can  blow  from  our  nostrils  or  walk  away  from  the  disagreeable  smell ;  we 
can  spit  out  the  bad-tasting  substance  and  have  done  with  it.  In  the  case 
of  sight,  there  is  little  or  no  temptation  to  confusion  of  language.  But  our 
bodily  sensations  of  the  organic,  tactual,  muscular,  and  temperature  order, 
with  their  strong  accompaniment  of  painful  or  pleasurable  feelings,  we  can- 
not dispose  of  so  easily.  We  cannot  eject  them  or  get  away  from  them. 
They  are  therefore  onr  feelings  preeminently.  Yet  this  fact  does  not 
vitiate  the  distinction,  which  is  even  much  more  persistent  and  which  lies 
at  the  base  of  all  our  mental  development,  between  the  feelings  as  sub- 
jective and  the  sensations  as  having  objective  reference  and  significa- 
tion. 

Such  psychological  truths  put  forever  to  rest  all  attempts  to  identify 
the  feelings  with  the  sensations.  It  has  been  argued  *  that,  because  there 
are  specific  nerves  whose  excitement  occasions  pain  and  also  specific  nerve- 
tracts  and  brain-centers  concerned  in  the  transmission  of  the  resulting 
nerve-commotions,  therefore  pain  is  as  truly  a  sensation  as  the  sensation  of 
temperature  or  even  of  the  color  blue.  But  if  we  admit  this  veiy  doubt- 
ful physiological  statement,  the  admission  really  has  not  the  slightest  bear- 
ing on  the  psychological  distinction.  To  prove  the  biologist's  claims  here, 
and  then  adopt  his  language,  would  only  result  in  another  distortion  of  the 
primary  data  of  psychology.  It  would  be  another  misuse  of  biology — ^a 
science  which,  improperly  employed,  is  as  foreign  to  the  classification  of 
mental  phenomena  as  is  the  science  of  astronomy.    What  human  oonsoious- 

1  See  on  thl«  point  two  interefitfng  articles  by  Dr.  H.  NicholB,  In  the  FhilMopliical  Befieiv 
July  and  Sept.,  1888.  and  the  reply  of  Mr.  Marshall,  ibid.,  Nov.,  1808. 
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seas  has  **  put  asnnder,"  as  it  has  sensations  and  feelings,  cannot  again  be 
**  joined  together  **  by  biology. 

{  3.  Valuable  considerations  concerning  the  bodily  and  mental  conditions 
of  the  different  classes  of  feelings  are  afforded  by  both  the  physiological 
and  the  ideational  theories  of  feeling.  For  this  reason  both  theories  have 
contributed  much  to  the  psychology  of  thii|  difficult  class  of  phenomena. 
But  both  err  in  their  exclusiveness ;  they  err  also  in  a  fundamental  way, 
when  they  regard  feeling  as  a  derived  or  secondary  form  of  mental  life. 
In  opposition  to  this  latter  error,  it  has  been  maintained  that,  on  the  con- 
traiy,  feeling  alone  is  primordial  in  all  consciousness.  Thus  we  find  writers, 
in  almoet  all  respects  so  far  opposed  as  are  Mr.  Spencer  and  Professor 
James,  agreeing  in  the  use  of  the  word  "  feelings  "  for  all  classes  of  elemen- 
tuy  peyohic  facts.  But  inasmuch  as  all  psychic  facts,  even  the  most 
elementary,  cannot  become  data  of  consciousness — much  less  data  of  self- 
knowledge — without  attention  and  discriminating  consciousness,  Dr.  Ward 
eorreotly  maintains:  "The  simplest  form  of  psychical  life  iuYolves  not 
only  a  subject  feeling,  but  a  subject  having  qualitatively  distinguishable 
preaentations  which  are  the  occasion  of  its  feeling."  (As  to  how  we  should 
modify  and  interpret  this  statement  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  add  any- 
thing to  what  has  already  been  said.) 

The  Herbartian  theory  of  feeling  has  so  much  which,  in  spite  of  its  fun- 
dimental  errors,  is  interesting  and  helpful  in  explanation,  that  it  deserves 
bri^  mention  here.    This  theory  holds  that  feelings  are  not  primitive  states 
of  mind.    Painful  and  pleasurable  bodily  states  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
ieehngs  at  all :  they  are  rather  sensations.    All  true  feelings  depend  upon 
the  oharaoter  of  the  ideating  activity ;   in  nature  they  are  just  this :  the 
ta^Kumsness  of  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  ideas.    Or — to  follow  the  expla- 
Bitkm  given  by  the  most  finished  writer  of  this  school  in  his  masterly  treatise 
on  psjchology '  ' '  Feeling  is  to  be  considered  as  the  consciousness  of  the 
pnoess  of  ideation  itself,  as  distinguished  from  consciousness  of  this  or 
tint  particular  idea ;  **  and  it  is  conditioned  upon  some  resistance  being 
oflned  to  this  process.    It  must  at  once  be  admitted  that  the  character  of 
<nir  intelleotnal,  nsthetical,  and  ethical  feelingps  is  determined,  by  the  re- 
lation they  sustain  to  the  different  intellectual  processes,  both  the  more 
fondtmental  and  the  more  complex.     (Here  again  we  may  leave  the  enors 
of  the  Herbartian  theory  to  the  correction  afforded  by  a  study  of  each 
pntiealar  position  involved  in  the  theory.) 

(4  The  view  which  asserts,  not  only  that  all  feeling  is  either  pleasurable 
^  punfol,  but  that ''  pleasure-pain  '*  is  all  there  is—so  to  speak— of  feeling, 
VBceiTeB  confutation  at  every  point  from  the  data  of  psychological  science. 
^  follows  from  this  theory — among  other  conclusions — that  feelings,  as  feel- 
>ogi,  have  no  ideal  value ;  they  are  only  mere  quanta  of  pleasure  or  pain  ; 
tbej  osnnot  be  placed  in  a  scale  of  ideal  values,  as  noble  or  base ;  they  can 
<nfy  be  placed  in  the  scale  of  ' '  pleasure -pains,*'  as  greater  or  less.  But  these 
^  mbjects  the  discussion  of  which  belongs  later  on.     It  will  suffice  at 

'ToIkniAiin  tod  VoUmiar :  Lebrbnch  d.  Pijcholo^e,  IL,  p.  S98  f.  See  aleo  Nahlowsky :  JHb 
^UiWmd  (Bd  ed.).  Ldpslg,  18S4.  Beneke :  Lehrbnch  d.  Psycholofcie  ale  NatarwlBBenBChaft, 
P-  m  f.  Drbid :  L^lmch  d.  emplrlech.  Psychologie,  p.  900  f .  On  the  other  hand,  that  feeling 
k  primofdlal— Horwlcs :  Paycholog.  AnaljMO,  i.,  p.  168.    Ckmip.  Lotae:  Medicin.  PBychologle, 
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this  point  briefly  to  point  oat  how  this  surprising  "fsUapj  of  the  psj- 
ohologist"  contradicts  the  plainest  dicta  of  evezybody's  oonsoionsness. 

(1.)  It  has  abeady  been  shown  that  even  the  most  primary  forms  of  feel- 
ing cannot  become  data  of  knowledge  without  being  attended  to  with  the 
exercise  of  discriminating  consciousness.  Bui  tieitherf  when  thus  attended  to^ 
could  they  be  diecriminated  <u  different,  unless  they  toere,  as  forms  <f  feftxng^ 
consciousness,  reaUy  different.  We  cannot,  of  course,  *' classify**  the  feelings 
without  regarding  them  as  objects  of  knowledge ;  and  we  must  classify  on  a 
basis  of  the  relations  they  sustain  to  knowing  activity :  for  this  is  what  ctett- 
flcation  is— namely,  discriminated  and  ''  sorted  out "  objects  of  knowledge. 
But  neither  could  we  classify  them  at  all — even  thus  indirectly,  and  by  ref- 
<erence  to  the  occasions  on  which  they  occur,  or  to  the  sensations  and 
thoughts  they  accompany — unless  they  showed  actual  qualitative  differenoes, 
that  is,  were  classifiable  as  realty  being  like  or  unlike. 

(2.)  It  is  plain  that,  upon  a  matter  of  this  kind,  an  appeal  to  oonsoioiuh 
ness  is  decisive  ;  and  it  alone  is  decisive.  For — as  has  already  been  said — 
the  very  nature  of  the  feeling  itself  is  in  the  state  of  the  being  of  the  sub- 
ject whose  the  feeling  is ;  its  whole  nature  is  in  its  being  felt.  And  here 
no  objective  reference  to  aught  beyond  the  feeling,  whether  to  nervous  pro- 
cesses or  to  processes  of  ideation  considered  as  occasions  of  the  feeling,  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  nature  of  the  feeling,  as  such.  To  ask  one,  How  do 
you  feel?  is  not  the  same  thing  as  to  ask  one.  What  are  your  ideas?  or. 
What  is  the  condition  of  your  nervous  system?  In  answering  the  first 
question,  one  may  indeed  tell  one's  ideas,  in  order  to  describe  one's  feel- 
ings ;  or  one  may  make  reference  to  more  or  less  obscurely  localissed  bodily 
sensations,  using  the  customary  terms  in  the  description  of  theuL  Still, 
only  the  subject's  immediate  awareness  of  his  own  state  of  being  can  answer 
the  question,  How  do  Ton  feel  ?  Now,  nothing  can  possibly  be  more  con- 
fusing to  this  supreme  arbiter  of  such  a  question  than  to  be  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  "  fallacy  of  the  psychologist.*'  That,  for  example,  my  feel- 
ing of  surprise  (whether  occasioned  by  a  sudden  blow  on  the  face,  or  by  the 
receipt  of  unexpected  news,  or  by  the  rise  in  consciousness  of  one  of  those 
''truths  that  wake  to  perish  never'*)  does  not  differ,  except  as  to  the 
amount  of  pain  or  pleasure  it  occasions,  from  my  feeling  of  expectation  (when 
I  am  looking  forward  to  a  sea-voyage  or  to  meeting  a  friend),  or  from  my 
feeling  of  doubt  (when  I  am  considering  which  candidate  to  vote  for  or  which 
side  of  an  opinion  in  philosophy  to  espouse),  or  from  my  feeling  of  confric" 
tion  or  belief  (as  it  enters  into  all  that  knowledge  of  objects  I  call  "  real" ), 
or  from  my  ethical  and  (Bsthetical  feeling  (when  I  contemplate  a  mean  act, 
or  look  upon  a  good  picture,  or  hear  the  Andante  in  Schubert's  posthumous 
quartet) — all  this  is  simply  intolerable  to  self-consciousness. 

(8.)  The  theory  which  identifies  feeling  with  "  pleasure-pain  "  through- 
out is  also  self-contradictory.  That  pleasure  and  pain  are  distinctly  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  affective  consciousness  no  one  can  doubt.  Philosophers  and 
psychologists  have  indeed  thought  (mistakenly  enough)  to  simplify  matters 
by  speaking  of  one  of  these  forms  of  feeling  as  ''  positive  "  and  the  other 
«s  <'  negative."  It  is,  of  course,  possible — ^theoretically  with  great  exactness, 
and  actually  in  a  somewhat  rough  way — to  shade  the  different  quantities  of 
bodily  pleasures  and  pains  from  the  very  highest  to  the  very  lowest  degrees 
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of  both.  Thufl  we  can  enact  the  fiction  of  a  "  zero-point,"  or  *' point  of  in« 
differenoe,**  a  place  in  the  scale  where  the  pleasure  passes  over  into  pain,  or 
the  leTerse.  Bat  by  this  fiction  neither  pleasure  nor  pain  loses  its  distinct- 
ive quality.  We  may,  indeed,  be  unable  to  say  whether  a  particular  feeling 
is  disagreeable  or  agreeable ;  either  form  of  feeling  may  be  so  slight  as  to  be 
not  easily  discernible  by  even  the  most  attentive  discriminating  conscious- 
ness. But  a  slight  degree  of  pleasure  is  no  more  like  a  slight  degree  of  pain 
than  is  a  greater  degree  of  one  like  a  greater  degree  of  the  other.  What 
onr  language  means  is,  that  both  pleasures  and  pains  are  recognized  as  dif- 
fering in  intensity.  But  something  besides  mere  difference  in  intensity  is 
implied  in  our  bringing  so  distinctly  unlike  psychic  states,  as  are  those  of 
pleasure  and  those  of  pain,  together  into  one  class,  and  then  calling  them 
hoth  by  the  common  term  ''  feeling.**  It  is  implied,  of  course,  that  pleas- 
ure and  pain  are  certain  "kinds"  of  feeling.  In  other  words,  in  spite  of 
their  opposition,  they  are  classed  together  as  distinctly  different  sorts  of 
one  fundamental  form  of  psychic  life.  This  fundamental  form  is  no  other 
than  what  we  mean  by  the  word  '*  feeling.**  The  whole  nature  of  feeling, 
then,  cannot  be  described  as  *' pleasure-pain.**  What  we  really  mean  is: 
feelings  are  either  pleasurable,  or  painful,  or  possibly  "  neutral."  To  make 
our  meaning  run  thus :  feelings  are  naught  but  '*  pleasure-pains,"  when 
pleasure  and  pain  are  recognized  as  opposites  in  kind,  is  to  reason  that  two 
distinotly  unlike  psychic  facts  may  be  thrown  into  one  category  (and  that  a 
most  important  and  fundamental  one)  without  their  being  in  any  distinctive 
respects  alika    This  is  self-contradictory. 

(4.)  Moreover,  the  theory  which  identifies  feeling  with  '*  pleasure-pain  ** 
renders  absurd  some  of  the  very  problems  on  which  it  claims  to  throw  light. 
For  example,  the  question  whether  there  are  "  neutral  '*  feelings  (or  feelings 
that  are  neither  pleasurable  nor  painful)  thus  becomes  unmeaning.  This 
theory  attempts  to  settle  the  inquiry  as  to  the  existence  of  neutral  feelings 
in  a  haughty  a  priori  fashion,  although  it  claims  to  speak  in  the  name  of  so- 
called  inductive  psychology.  According  to  this  theory  there  ctre  no  such 
feelings,  because  iJiere  ccmnoi  be :  since  feeling  is  '*  pleasure-pain,**  and 
nothing  else.  But  the  inquiry  as  to  the  existence  of  neutral  feelings  is 
plainly  an  inquiry  as  to  matter  of  fact.  It  can  be  settled  only  by  an  appeal 
to  the  consciousness  of  the  subject  whose  being  the  feeling  is.  And  there 
is  absolutely  nothing  which  we  know  about  the  nature  of  feeling,  or  about 
the  conditions  under  which  the  tone  of  feeling  is  generally  determined  as 
either  pleasurable  or  painful,  which  renders  it  impossible  that  different  indi- 
viduals may  differ  here.  Indeed,  one  class  of  feelings,  or  one  degree  of  any 
class,  may  be  "neutral "  in  the  case  of  some  individuals,  and  not  in  the  case 
of  other  individuals ;  and  feelings  that  have  had  one  tone  of  feeling,  may, 
under  the  law  of  habit,  etc.,  lose  this  tone  and  become  neutral  in  the  case 
of  any  individual. 

The  CSonditions  of  all  Feeling,  as  such,  and  the  conditions  of 
the  different  phenomena  of  feeling  are,  like  the  nature  of  feeling, 
peculiarly  difficult  of  determination.  The  conditions  under  which 
the  tone  of  bodily  feeling  is  either  pleasurable  or  painful,  and 
the  conditions  under  which  the  pain  or  pleasure  increases  in  in- 
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tensity,  may  indeed  be  experimentally  investigated.  Bat  the 
more  complex,  higher,  and  nobler  feelings — even  as  respects 
their  varying  degrees  of  pains  and  pleasures— cannot  be  sub- 
jected to  the  researches  of  the  psycho-physical  laboratory.  Our 
only  means  for  investigating  them  involves  interpreting  the 
insignia  of  feeling  as  they  abound  in  conduct,  literature,  art,  and 
in  the  broad  fields  of  historical  and  ethnological  investigation. 
But  the  physiological  and  psychical  conditions  under  which 
these  feelings  arise  and  develop  in  consciousness  are  even  more 
hidden  than  is  the  real  nature  of  the  feelings  themselves.  Even 
in  one's  own  case,  one  can  neither  measure,  for  example,  the 
''  pangs  of  unrequited  love,*'  nor  the  rapture  oif  religious  ecstasy, 
nor  the  sorrows  of  remembering  the  ''  silent  dead."  Both  the 
mental  preconditions  and  the  bodily  mood  which  determine  such 
forms  of  feeling  are  obscure.  Weber's  law — bad  as  its  failure  is 
esteemed  by  some  to  be  even  in  the  realm  of  sensations — hsA 
even  less  application  to  the  higher  forms  of  feeling. 

General  biological  considerations,  and  more  particular  con- 
siderations taken  from  human  physiology,  enable  us  to  make 
certain  probable  conjectures  regarding  the  common  physi- 
ological conditions  of  all  feeling,  as  such.  But  here  a  most  not- 
able and  interesting  fact  meets  us  at  the  threshold  of  our  in- 
vestigations. Neural  processes,  consummated  in  the  central 
organs,  are  (so  far  as  we  know)  the  one  physiological  precon- 
dition of  all  states  of  human  consciousness.  These  processes 
are  immensely  complex,  and  involve  countless  elements,  acting 
and  reacting,  as  an  accompaniment  to  all  our  flowing  stream  of 
mental  life,  in  manifold  forms  of  chemical,  thermic,  and  other 
molecular  changes.  But  complex  as  these  processes  are,  and 
complicated  as  are  the  modes  of  energy  they  involve,  since  they 
are  all ''  physical  changes,"  they  must  be  supposed  to  be  stata- 
ble in  terms  of  the  amount,  time-rate,  and  direction  of  motion. 
That  is  to  say :  ultimately  considered,  in  the  light  of  physical 
analysis,  all  the  neural  processes  underlying  the  different  psychic 
facts  are  of  one  kind.  But  we  have  seen  that,  ultimately  con- 
sidered, in  the  light  of  introspective  analysis,  all  the  resulting 
psychic  facts  have  three  aspects :  they  are  facts  of  intellection 
and  conation  not  only,  but  also  facts  of  feeling.  If  we  may  be 
pardoned  the  apparently  metaphysical  figure  of  speech:  the 
psychical  being  we  call  mind  responds  to  neural  changes,  which 
are  essentially  of  one  kind,  with  a  manifestation  of  its  own  life, 
which  is  essentially  threefold  in  aspect.  Or  disnriminating  can-- 
sciousness  analyzes  in  a  triune  way  whxit  psycfvo-physica  regards  as 
conditioned  upon  the  occurrence  of  a  physical  change  essentially  the 
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.same.  Yet  the  unity  that  this  threefold  aspect  of  consciousness 
presents  is  the  highest  of  all  unities ;  it  is  the  unity  in  variety 
of  consciousness  itself.  However  we  may  choose  to  express  this 
f  act»  we  cannot  explain  it ;  we  can  only  acknowledge  it  as  an 
ultimate  fact. 

None  the  less,  however,  do  we  have  good  groimds  for  believ- 
ing that  changes  in  the  amounts,  kinds,  and  tone  (as  pleasure  or 
pain)  of  the  feelings  are  dependent  upon  changes  in  the  neural 
processes.  And  what  are  the  most  general  Physiological  Con- 
ditions of  the  differences  of  the  Feelings,  in  these  respects,  we 
can  conjecture  with  some  show  of  reason.  Different  individuals 
differ  more  widely  and  more  incalculably  as  to  the  particular 
feelings  evoked,  on  different  particular  occasions,  than  as  to  the 
sensations  and  ideas  occasioned  by  changes  in  the  amounts, 
kinds,  and  time-rates  of  the  stimuU  which  act  upon  the  nervous 
system.  This  fact  suggests  that  our  feelings  are  determined  by 
the  changeable  relations  of  the  neural  processes  to  the  constitu- 
tion, previous  habits,  and  temporary  mood,  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  by  the  relations  of  each  neural  process  to  all  the  others 
within  the  central  system,  in  a  more  irregular  way  than  are  our 
sensations  and  our  knowledge.  Those  conditions  of  the  ner- 
vous processes  which  depend  immediately  upon  the  nature  of 
the  stimuli  that  act  upon  the  end-organs  are  in  general  conform- 
able to  law ;  they  are  regpilar  and — as  it  were — to  be  depended 
upon.  In  correspondence  with  them  is  the  regularity  and  de- 
X>endablene8s  of  our  sensations  and  of  our  knowledge  by  the 
senses.  But  over  and  above  the  more  uniformly  recurrent  simi- 
lar elements  in  all  the  peripherally  originated  nervous  pro- 
cesseSy  there  is  more  or  less  of  a  semi-chaotic  surplus  of  nervous 
action  occasioned  in  the  brain-centers.  In  this  ''semi-chaotic 
surplus" — ^the  general  character  of  which  depends  upon  what 
the  whole  nervous  system  was,  and  is,  and  has  recently  been 
doing,  and  upon  how  the  various  new  stimulations,  running  in 
to  the  brain-centers,  fit  in  with  all  this  and  with  one  another— 
may  we  find  the  physiological  conditions  of  the  feeling-aspect  of 
consciousness.  No  wonder,  then,  that  these  conditions  are  so 
obscure,  so  indeterminate  for  different  individuals,  so  change- 
able in  the  same  individual  At  any  particular  moTnent  the  kind 
and  amount  of  feeling  experienced  has  for  its  physiological  condition 
the  total  complex  relation  in  which  all  the  subordinate  neural  pro- 
cesses, set  up  by  the  stimuli  of  thai  moment,  stand  to  one  anothei^  and 
to  the  set,  or  direction^  of  pre-existing  related  neural  processes.  To 
this  truth  our  language  bears  witness  when  we  speak  of  ''  mood," 
^'disposition,"  ''feeling  as  though,"  "feeling  like,"  etc.;  as  well 
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as  when  we  consider  how  large  a  number,  even  of  onr  most 
primary  forms  of  feeling,  are  really  ''  f eelingfs  of  relation  *'  (what 
one  feels  *'  depends  "  on  how  one  takes  it,  how  one  looks  at  it, 
etc.)-  Indeed,  it  is  the  changes  of  onr  psychic  combinations,  the 
movements  on  the  board,  which  we  chiefly  feel. 

Many  of  the  most  important  common  Psychical  Conditions 
of  all  Feeling  are  indicated  by  certain  words  already  employed 
to  designate  its  physiological  conditions.  Among  such  words, 
most  frequent  and  suggestive,  are  "disposition,"  "temper," 
"  mood,*'  mental  "  attitude,"  and  the  like.  What  is  meant  by 
these  words  is,  in  the  main,  precisely  this :  a  permanent  and 
constitutional,  or  a  temporary  and  relatively  accidental  tendency 
to  react  upon  all  forms  of  stimuli  with  certain  characteristic 
forms  of  feeling.  Thus,  we  call  one  man  "haughty"  and  an- 
other "  reasonable  "  in  disposition,  *'  violent "  or  "  quiet "  in  tem- 
per ;  and  we  say  of  ourselves:  To-day  I  have  felt  as  "happy  as 
a  lark,"  or  '*  as  cross  as  a  bear."  We  expect  that  the  affective 
phenomena,  the  emotional  tone  of  consciousness,  will  correspond 
to  disposition  or  mood,  whatever  be  the  particular  sensations, 
perceptions,  or  thoughts  which  furnish  the  occasions  and  ac- 
companiments. Everything  looks  "  yellow  "  to  the  man  of  jaun- 
diced temper,  but "  rose-colored  "  to  his  more  happily  constituted 
neighbor ;  while  "  blue "  is  the  permanent  color  in  which  the 
despondent  mood  regards  every  situation  and  prospect.  Even 
our  ethical,  sBsthetical,  philosophical,  and  religious  ideas  and 
judgments  are  tinged  or  saturated  with  our  peculiar  and  charac- 
teristic kinds  and  tones  of  feeling.  The  most  abstract  and  meta- 
physical pessimism  or  optimism  has  been  declared  to  be  a  matter 
of  "  temperament "  chiefly.  Caprice  itself  is  a  disposition  con- 
stituted largely  of  tendencies  to  certain  forms  of  quickly  chang- 
ing feeling.  In  general,  then,  the  character  and  the  magrdtude  of 
the  feeling  excited  depends  not  so  much  directly  upon  the  kind  and 
qtuintity  of  the  excitement  applied,  as  indirectly  upon  this  through 
the  relation  which  any  partiadar  excitement  sustains  to  the  direc- 
tion and  intensity  of  the  general  sensibility. 

Another  group  of  most  important  psychical  conditions  of  all 
feeling  concerns  the  distribution  of  attention.  What  we  feel, 
and  what  is  the  tone  of  our  feeling  (whether  pleasurable  or 
painful),  depends  largely  upon  the  actual  matter  of  fact:  the 
particular  sensations,  perceptions,  ideas,  thoughts,  nascent  or 
vigorous  purposes,  upon  which  our  attention  (whether  volimtary 
or  involuntary)  is  focused ;  and  the  degree  of  smoothly  running 
flow,  or  of  interruptions  and  shocks,  to  the  current  of  conscious- 
ness, with  which  this  attention  is  distributed.    But  this,  in  turn. 
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depends  upon  a  great  variety  of  permutations  and  combinations, 
possible  among  the  factors  which  constitute,  at  any  instant,  the 
condition  and  the  direction  of  this  same  current  of  conscious- 


Other  more  particular  conditions  of  the  tone  of  our  feelings* 
as  **  pleasure-pains  "  will  receive  consideration  later  on. 

1 5.  The  attempt  of  biological  and  physiological  science  to  state  aoon- 
xately  the  physiological  conditions  of  all  feeling  is,  of  oonrse,  most  commend- 
able. It  is  only  when  this  attempt  results  in  reducing  the  whole  vast  wealth 
of  human  afifeotive  experience  to  qtianla  of  pleasure  and  pain,  measurable- 
according  to  Weber's  or  some  other  law,  and  dependent  upon  intensitieck 
of  nervous  processes,  that  it  merits  the  distrust  and  contempt  of  the  phi- 
losopher, the  artist,  the  religious  enthusiast,  the  more  genial  and  compre- 
henstve  psychologist. 

Our  view,  which  finds  the  physiological  conditions  of  feeling  in  the- 
**  aemi-chaotic  surplus  ^*  of  nervous  processes  originated  by  stimuli,  but  re- 
garded as  relaiive  to  the  tendencies  of  the  entire  molecular  central  mechan- 
ism— though  confessedly  not  capable  of  direct  scientific  proof— is  a  conject- 
ure borne  out  by  many  considerations.  Among  the  most  obvious  of  these- 
18  the  character  of  those  processes  which  accompany  the  rise  and  develop- 
ment, the  "  building  up*'  in  consciousness,  of  all  the  more  intense  states  of 
complex  feeling.  But  this  will  have  to  be  considered  in  more  detail  when 
we  treat  of  the  emotions  and  sentiments. 

(1.)  The  character  of  those  bodily  feelings  which  enter  so  largely  inta 
the  complex  "feeling  of  self*' and  into  what  we  call  our  "temper**  or 
*'  mood  **  is  explained  according  to  this  conjecture.  The  constitution  of  the* 
internal  organs,  and  their  relation  to  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system,  are 
such  that  sensation-complexes  which  can  be  built  up  into  knowledge  by 
peroeptioii  are  only  sparingly  derived  from  these  organs.  One  knows  by  im- 
mediate perception  very  little  of  the  sisce,  shape,  temperature,  and  motion 
of  ofne's  intercostal  and  visceral  extensions  and  suribces.  And  what  little- 
one  senaee  here  is  apt  to  be  submerged  under  accompanying  feelings  with 
a  strong  tone  of  pleasure  or  pain.  But  from  all  these  organs,  through  the 
nerve-plexuses  and  nerve-tracts  of  the  great  sympathetic  system,  an  inde- 
scribable nUlanffe  of  nerve-commotions  is  ceaselessly  ascending  through  the 
eerebro-spinal  tracts  to  the  brain.  What  this  melange  is  at  any  particular 
time  depends  upon  what  kind  of  intercostal  and  visceral  organs  one  has  in- 
herited, or  acquired  by  good  or  bad  habits,  or  had  forced  upon  him  by 
bsppj  or  unfortunate  accidents  or  droumstances,  or  got  by  the  action  of  the 
last  hour  or  of  yesterday.  This  tnSktnge,  however,  gives  conditions  to  one's 
aflbetive  disposition,  or  mood,  or  temporaiy  impulse,  so  far  as  it  is  a 
mattflr  of  bodily  feeling.  When  this  nUlange  corre8x>onds  with  that  to  which 
we  are  habitually  accustomed,  we  feel  ''  like  ourselves ;  **  when  it  corresponds 
to  any  one  of  several  familiar  characteristic  types,  we  feel  in  one  of  our  sev- 
eral **  moods  ;**  when  it  is  largely  unaccustomed,  we  feel  '*  queer "  and 
** not  a  bit  like  ourselves."  In  aU  cases  it  is  the  "surplus"  of  peripher- 
ally excited  nerve-commotions,  whose  character  does  not  admit  of  their  being 
orgaoiaed  after  the  form  of  excitations  derived  from  the  external  organs  of 
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sense  (''semi-ohaotio,**  as  we  have  called  tliem)»  which  largelj  determines 
how  we  "feel "at  any  particular  time.  Moreover^  eyexy  snch  particnlar 
melange  of  nerve-commotions  finds  the  central  nervous  system,  on  entering 
into  it,  engaged  in  a  particular  but  highly  complicated  way.  The  influence 
of  the  bodily  feelings  upon  our  total  state  of  feeling  is  therefore  by  no 
means  always  dominant  or  complete.  Sensations,  ideas,  purposes,  and — as 
the  development  of  mental  life  goes  on  more  and  more — ^ideal  aims  deter- 
mine how  we  feel :  sometimes,  in  spite  of  and  in  triumph  over,  our  bodily 
feelings. 

(2.)  Again,  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  (from  spinal 
cord  and  lower  brain-centers)  a  complex  crowd  of  nerve-commotions — part 
of  which  arises  from  the  influence  of  the  end-organs  of  sense  directly  upon 
these  lower  organs  and  part  from  changes  originated  within  the  organs 
themselves — constantly  arises  to  the  higher  brain.  This  crowd  of  nerve- 
commotions  is  ever  freighted  with  a  ''surplusage" — a  " semi-chaotio ** 
quantum,  which  is  not  adapted  to  be  elaborated  into  the  sensuous  basis  of 
definite  perceptions  and  ideas.  This,  too,  gets  expression  for  itself  in  the 
complex  life  of  feeling.  Hence  those  feelings  of  bodily  equipoise  which  are 
so  helpful  to  the  feeling  of  mental  equilibrium,  and  which  are  largely  de- 
pendent upon  the  activity  of  the  cerebellum  and  semi-circular  canals.  Here 
belong,  in  larg^  measure  at  least,  the  physiological  conditions  of  the  feel- 
ing of  rqpose  (a  feeling  so  difficult  to  realize  with  a  reeling  gait  or  an  un- 
steady head),  the  feeling  of  eoBciiement  or  con/ttsion  (when  unelaborated  sen- 
sation-complexes are  rapidly  hurled,  as  it  were,  from  the  lower  cerebral  re- 
gions up  to  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain),  the  feeling  of  dtdntation  or  negation 
(connected  by  association  with  the  movement  of  the  head).  Hence,  espe- 
cially, arise  the  forms  of  feeling  most  inseparably  connected  with  the  use  of 
the  higher  senses. 

(3.)  Indirectly,  too,  our  view  throws  light  upon  the  physiological  con- 
ditions of  our  feelings  of  relation.  The  principle  of  relativity  has  been  ap- 
plied by  modem  psychologists  (especially  by  Mr.  Spencer)  to  all  our  states 
of  cognition.  But  it  was  propounded  with  respect  to  the  feelings  of  pleas- 
ure and  pain  even  earlier  (by  Gardanus)  than  it  was  formulated  as  a  genend 
psychological  principle  (by  Hobbes).  As  H5ffiling  truly  says :  *'  It  makes 
its  appearance  here  even  more  plainly  than  in  the  province  of  cognition." 
The  physiological  reason  for  this  is  at  once  obvious  when  we  consider  that  it 
is  changes  in  the  nervous  processes,  relaHve  to  each  other,  and  to  the  complex 
situation  in  the  midst  of  which  they  occur,  that  constitute  chiefly  the  veiy 
essential  physiological  pre-conditions  of  all  feeling  as  such.  We  get  light 
upon  this  truth  also  by  considering  what  feelings  go  with  smooth  and 
slow  changes  in  the  same  direction  of  nerve-excitation ;  what  with  gradual 
but  complete  changes  in  direction  ;  what  with  sudden  and  abrupt  changes, 
etc.  Or,  again,  let  it  be  inquired,  <<  How  do  I  feel  when  the  present  total 
complex  of  solicitation  from  all  the  different  stimuli  "  fits  in,**  or  not— as 
it  were— with  my  disposition,  my  present  mood;  or  how  toward  one  ob- 
ject or  form  of  sensation  or  ideation  which  comports,  or  not,  with  the 
others  constituting  my  total  environment?  Does  not  every  one  promptly 
and  keenly  feel  change  in  the  complex  of  his  nervous  excitations  (the  new 
sensation,  idea,  resolve,  or  feeling)  ?   Even  ennui  or  monotony  depends  upon 
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tbe  senafttions  or  ideas  oooomng  and  reonrring  in  the  stream  of  oonsoions- 
ness  ao  as  to  make  their  similarity  felt  And  does  not  the  character  of  our 
feeling  depend  npon  the  reiaHon  in  which  the  new  sensation  or  idea  stands  to 
that  cnrrent  of  nervoos  excitations  which  supports  the  states  of  consciousness 
when  the  new  factor  or  object  appears  ?  Feelings  of  surprise  or  shock,  of 
nooeUy,  of  eacpeckUion,  of  recognition  (pleasurable  or  painful),  of  vague  dreads  or 
hmging^  etc,  find  their  physiological  conditions  accounted  for  by  application 
of  this  principle.  In  general,  no  marked  and  prolonged  state  of  feeling  can 
exist  except  in  dependence  upon  considerable  change  in  the  direction  of  the 
excitement  of  the  nervous  centers  under  the  influence  of  external  and  inter- 
nal stimuli^ 

(4.)  Even  in  the  case  of  thoee  simpler  and  less  intense  feelings  which 
lie  connected  in  experience  with  the  particular  sensation-complexes  and 
ideas,  it  is  probable  that  this  same  principle  holds  true.    Each  activity  of 
efery  organ  of  sense  may  be  said  to  awaken  a  ''  surplus,"  however  small,  of 
nervous  excitation  which  may  serve,  under  the  right  conditions,  for  a  feel- 
ing over  and  above,  and  yet  connected  with,  the  sensation-complex  or  idea. 
"Whether  such  neural  surplus  awakens  conscious  feeling,  and  what  feeling  it 
twakens,  is  relative  to  ("  depends  upon  ")  the  entire  habit,  or  present  mood, 
«te.,  of  the  person  concerned.     Two  men,  neither  of  whom  is  color-blind, 
vill  have  the  same  sensations  on  looking  upon  a  colored  object ;  but  who 
cui  tell  what  their  feelings  will  be,  even  when  the  object  is  as  near  as  possi- 
ble to  an  object  with  fixed  associations  ?    Their  feeling,  on  seeing  green  or 
<ntDge,  "  will  depend  upon,"  etc.    Two  men,  neither  of  whom  is  tone-deaf, 
^  hear  the  same  notes  on  listening  for  the  first  time  to  Beethoven's  quar- 
^  in  G  Sharp  Minor  (opus  131) ;  but  who  can  tell  what  the  feelings  of 
«ither  will  be  ?    This  **  will  depend  upon,"  etc. 

(6.)  The  painful  feeling  which  is  evoked  by  too  intense  excitement  of 
tty,  even  very  limited,  area  of  the  surface  of  the  skin  has  also,  it  is  proba- 
ble, its  physiological  conditions  in  confused  commotion  of  the  nervous  sub- 
*i>ooe,  **a  troubling  more  or  less  profound  of  the  organism."    The  feelings 
^'^ed  by  sudden  and  uncertain  changes  in  the  application  of  the  stimuli,  or 
by  OQDstant  slight  irritations  of  the  nerves  which  serve  no  purpose  of  clearly 
^''giQisable  sensation-material,  are  due  to  the  same  cause.    The  pleasant 
ud  painful  affective  phenomena  produced  by  being  stroked,  rubbed,  tickled, 
PMrifely  moved,  or  other  similar  forms  of  stimulation,  may  be  noted  in  this 
connection.    Every  worker  in  the  laboratory  knows  how  the  same  vibrating 
M,  or  finger  marking  upon  a  revolving  drum,  may  produce  not  unpleasant 
•Muations  of  sound,  when  attended  to  as  an  object  which  interests  us ;  while 
it  will  occasion  a  large  amount  of  latent  feeling  of  irritation  when  it  has 
eeised  to  serve  as  an  instrument  of  clear  knowledge.     The  ''  semi -chaotic 
nirplus*'  of  nervous  excitement,  caused  by  the  rubbing  of  the  clothing,  or 
by  the  jireesnre  of  the  chair,  is  felt  as  making  us  cross  or  weary,  when  we 
have  no  definite  sensations  and  perceptions  arising  from  these  sources. 

i  6.  At  certain  epochs  in  life,  changing  bodily  conditions  become  the 
eaoses  of  persistent  but  vague  feelings  which  amount  to  a  "  mood  "  or  <*  dis- 
position,'' and  which  serve  to  color  all  the  sensations  and  ideas.    This  is 

*  The  proporitSon  that  It  is  changn  and  not  conditions  of  the  nerrons  wj^bem  which  are  felt  is 
*  taBCth  bj  Honrka :  Fsyeholog.  Ansljsen.  iii..  p.  48  f.;  Nitsche :  Vennch  elner  einbeit 
LehnvoadeiiGflAhkB,p.St;andPaa]han:  Lea  Ptataomtoea  aflectifi,  etc,  p.  66  f. 
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particnlarlj  true  of  the  deyelopment  and  pbyriologioal  tfOtiTities  oonneoted 
with  8ex.  Thus  attention  has  been  called  by  many  writers  >  to  the  yagae 
feelings  of  toantf  disquiet,  melancholy,  or  enmd — all  of  them  withont  any  dear 
connection  with  definite  sensations  and  ideas — which  mark  the  epoch  of 
pnbertj.  Bnt  all  fonr  of  the  great  periods  of  life  (childhood,  jonth,  man- 
hood, and  old  age)  have  their  characteristic  tendencies  to  particolar  kinds  of 
feeling,  or  to  particular  changes  in  the  life  of  feeling.  And  so  far  as  the 
physiological  basis  of  these  characteristics  can  be  traced,  it  seems  to  con- 
form to  the  principle  we  are  illustrating.  The  rapid  metabolism  and  circu- 
lation of  the  infant,  and  the  sluggish  digestion  and  oironlation  of  old  age, 
modify  differently  the  character  of  the  changes  in  the  excitements  of  the 
nervous  system  by  way  of  what  we  have  called  a  " semi-chaotio  surplus" 
xelatiye  to  the  entire  life  of  this  system. 

2  7.  Feelings  similar  to  those  called  out  by  way  of  reaction  upon  ezteinal 
stimuli  accompany  the  psychical  changes.  Here  we  are  to  recognize  the 
significance  of  many  of  our  most  primary  intellectual  processes.  Mr.  Spen- 
cer is  certainly  not  warranted  in  resolving  the  whole  of  what  we  call  "judg- 
ment "  into  a  mere  "  feeling  of  relation  " — itself  timeless  and  yet  existing 
between  two  psychoses  which  last  through  extended  time.  Nor  are  the 
Herbartians  warranted  in  arguing,  because  feeling  is  no  special  idea  in  con- 
junction with  others,  nor  an  idea  in  general,  therefore  it  is  only  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  "  tension  "  of  the  process  of  ideation,  considered  as  a  strug- 
gle between  related  ideas.  But  both  Mr.  Spencer  and  the  Herbartians  are 
right  in  calling  our  attention  to  the  truth  that,  in  general,  all  the  intellectual 
processes  have  their  characteristic  accompaniments  of  feeling ;  and  that  the 
character  of  this  feeling  depends  upon  the  changing  relations  between  the 
factors  and  wholes  of  our  intellectual  processes.  One/eels,  as  imV  cu  knows, 
the  flow  of  the  current  of  consciousness.  Indeed,  so  true  is  this  that  all  the 
different  parts  of  speech,  as  employed  in  their  changing  relations  to  each 
other,  evoke  different  shades  of  feeling  more  promptly  and  more  certain- 
ly than  they  evoke  different  definitely  distinguished  sensations,  ideas,  cnr 
thoughts.  That  the  flow  of  feeling  which  accompanies  all  language,  and 
which  depends  upon  the  changing  sensations,  images,  and  ideas,  is  even  the 
most  primary  and  permanent  thing  in  mental  life,  as  excited  and  expressed 
by  language,  although— as  we  have  seen— this  is  not  the  design  or  end  of 
language,  there  are  many  grounds  to  argpie.  Ohildren  fed  what  they  read 
or  hear  read,  or  said,  with  an  appropriateness  which  quite  outstrips  their 
powers  of  understanding.  For  example,  the  feeling  of  impulse  to  com- 
ply may  be  aroused  in  them  by  a  certain  way  of  saying  the  words  '*  Gome- 
do  ; "  the  feeling  of  repulsion  by  a  certain  way  of  saying  the  word  "No." 
Poetry  that  is  far  above  their  childish  comprehension,  while  it  presents  to 
them  few  vague  pictorial  conceptions,  by  the  pleasurable  rhythmic  flow  of 
sensations  may  awaken  a  high  degree  of  appropriate  sdsthetical  and  ethical 
feeling.  Music,  in  the  form  of  the  opera  or  (more  especially)  the  oratorio, 
makes  use  of  this  truth  ;  for  it  applies  not  simply  to  childhood,  but  to  the 
most  cultivated  minds  when  they  voluntarily  abandon  themselves  to  the 
skilful  leader  and  inspirer  of  affective  consciousness.    Witness  the  complex 

'  Oompftre,  for  example,  Bwinlrol ;  If rindiiiii  mentalei,  L,  p.  BBS.  Gfieiiiiger :  TMti  dai  Malft* 
dies  mentales,  p.  8M. 
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«0thetical  feeling  awaked  bj  hearing  the  <'  ahnost  toneless  low  note  of  the 
tenor  Toioe  '*  on  the  last  word  of  the  passage,  <*  He  tnmed  their  waters  into 
ftfeod;**  in  Handel's  <<  Israel  in  Egypt." 

In  all  pnrelj  instmmental  music  the  flow  of  consciousness  is  thin  and 
meagrey  so  far  as  definite  conceptions  go,  bnt  the  changes  in  key  and  the 
rhythmic  flow  of  sensations  of  musical  sound  are  feli  with  an  astonishing 
wealth  and  power  of  conscious  being.  This  fact  is  connected  with  that 
**  interiomees  "  of  these  sensations,  on  which  we  have  already  remarked. 
Indeed,  at  times  it  may  well  seem  as  though  all  objective  reference  and  all 
^  training  "  of  the  ideas  had  nearly  ceased ;  we  simply  have  our  being  totally 
in  the  flow  of  musical  feelings.  What  happens  through  the  sense  and  idea- 
tion belonging  to  hearing  is  also  true  of  sight.  The  physical  and  objective 
changes  which  gesture  and  physiognomy  present  to  the  eye  are  productive 
of  feelings  of  fear,  joy,  attraction,  repulsion,  surprise,  expectation,  longing, 
solenmity,  etc.,  to  the  child ;  and  this  on  a  basis  of  extremely  slender  men- 
tal elaboration.  And  here  adults  are  not  so  unlike  children.  Indeed,  the 
cultivation  of  *'  tact "  depends  upon  the  prompt  and  appropriate  arousement 
of  sensibility  as  the  accompaniment  or  sequence  of  meagre  intellectual  pro- 


In  all  these  cases  feeling  and  ideation,  or  thought,  react  on  each  other. 
This  truth  obtains  in  all  ranges  of  culture,  from  the  ignorant  woman  who, 
as  tradition  affirms,  wept  at  the  "  holy  wag  "  of  Whitfield's  head,  to  the  cul- 
tivated sceptic  who  turned  from  feeling  the  beauty  of  a  natural  scene  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  must  be  a  God.  But  the  fuller  treatment  of  the  higher 
forms  of  feeling  wiU  cause  us  to  recur  to  this  truth. 

The  principles  which  must  grnide  psychology  in  the  Classifi- 
cation of  the  Feelings  have  already  been  pretty  clearly  indicated. 
From  the  very  nature  of  feeling  in  general  we  are  obliged  to 
resort  to  those  ''  objective "'  processes  with  which  feeling  is  con- 
nected, in  order  to  locate  in  intelligible  "  kinds,"  or  "  sorts,"  the 
affective  phenomena.  In  other  words,  we  classify  the  feelings  by 
reference  to  the  intellectual  processes  which  accompany  or  occa- 
sion them.  All  attempts  at  a  purely  biological  or  physiological 
classification  of  the  phenomena  of  feeling  are,  especially,  to  be 
rejected.  Such  principles  of  classification  have  no  place  at  any 
point  in  psychology ;  but  they  are  especially  out  of  place  at  this 
pomt,  because  the  most  essential  characteristic  of  our  feelings 
lenders  it  inconceivable  that  they  should  differ  after  the  analogy 
of  the  physical  organism  or  of  the  physiological  processes. 

It  is  further  important  to  determine  the  exact  character  of  the 
Belations  in  which  the  Feelings  stand  to  the  other  two  main 
Classes  of  mental  phenomena.  We  are  wont  to  speak  of  our  sen- 
sations, ideas,  thoughts,  and  purposes  as  hdng  themselves  either 
pleasurable  or  painful.  Thus  those  who  identify  ''pleasure- 
pains  "  with  the  whole  being  of  feeling  seem  compelled  to  regard 
feeling  as  a  yuaie,  or  characteristic,  of  the  other  forms  of  mental 
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life.  And  even  those  who  deny  this  '^  identity  *'  theory,  if  they 
also  deny  all  neutral  feelings,  are  inclined  to  think  of  feeling  (as 
respects  its  tone  of  pleasure-pain)  in  the  light  of  some  kind  of 
"  attachment,"  or  "'  qualification,"  to  the  other  aspects  of  con- 
sciousness. But  obviously  this  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  con- 
sistent with  the  view  that  intellection,  conation,  and  feeling  are 
three  inseparable  and  alike  fundamental  aspects  of  every  total 
psychic  state.  Here  we  may  not  improperly  notice  that  popular 
language  recognizes  similar  ''attachment,"  or  ''qualification,*' 
working — as  it  were — in  the  reverse  direction.  We  speak,  for 
example,  of  sensuous,  or  intellectual,  or  ideal  pleasures  and 
pains ;  we  might  even,  not  improperly,  speak  of  voluntary  or 
involuntary,  forced  or  chosen,  feelings  of  whichever  prevalent 
tone.  That  is  to  say,  the  "  attachment "  of  feelings  to  intellectual 
processes  (by  means  of  which  alone  we  are  able  to  classify  feel- 
ings) does  not  necessarily  signify  the  subordination  of  the  former 
to  the  latter ;  it  does  not  mean  that  feeling  has  no  independent 
and  specific  being  of  which  we  must  take  account.  Such  "  attach- 
ment "  may  be  only  of  a  kind  which  prevails  in  all  mental  life. 
For  example,  when  I  have  a  "  painful  sensation  '*  at  a  certain 
place  in  my  finger,  or  in  a  certain  tooth,  the  sensation  and  the 
feeling  belong,  psychologically  considered,  to  two  different 
classes  of  mental  phenomena.  They  are,  indeed,  "  fused  "  (if  this 
somewhat  indefinite  word  may  be  permitted)  in  the  total  content 
of  consciousness.  One  may  express  this  fact  either  by  saying, 
"  a  painful  sensation  "  or  a  "  sensuous  pain."  So,  too,  when  one  is 
grieving  over  the  loss  of  property  or  of  a  friend,  one  may  express 
the  total  fact  of  "fusion"  either  by  saying,  "a  painful  idea'*  (or 
thought),  or  "  an  ideal  or  conceptual  pain." 

This  juncture  between  our  feelings  and  the  objective  and 
intellectual  processes,  which  afford  us  the  means  of  classifying 
our  feelings,  is  effected  with  varying  degrees  of  promptness  and 
completeness.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  painful  touch,  it 
seems  (but  never  is)  immediate  and  complete.  But  sometimes 
the  "  objective  "  attachment  of  the  feeling  is  vague  and  indefinite, 
as  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  more  diffused  and  yet  unlocalized 
feelings  of  bodily  comfort  or  discomfort,  of  ease  or  uneasiness,  and 
the  like.  Again,  the  feeling  may  even  precede  the  clear  determi- 
nation of  the  correlated  process  of  sensation  or  ideation  in  con- 
sciousness ;  and  this  is  the  case  when  we  are  surprised,  startled, 
or  shocked  by  any  abrupt  and  great  change  in  the  character  of 
our  sensation-  or  ideation-experience.  Tet  again,  feeling  may 
come  lagging  on  behind  the  development  of  the  objective  pro- 
cesses to   which  —  as  we  are  wont  to  say  —  it  appropriately 
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belongs.  This  experience  is  so  familiar  in  the  case  of  our 
more  complex  forms  of  feeling*  that  it  has  led  to  the  mistaken 
psychological  theory  which  makes  all  the  affective  phenomena 
of  conscioxisness  dependent  upon  an  "  occasion"  being  furnished 
for  them.  But  the  general  truth  is,  that  in  the  flow  of  the  one 
stream  of  conscious  life  the  feelings  may  assume  either  one  of  the 
three  possible  thne-relations  toward  the  sensations  and  ideas  hy  which 
we  classify  them;  they  may  fuse  with  them  in  the  ''  now"  of  the 
same  conscious  state,  or  they  may  lead  or  follow  them. 

One  other  consideration  affects  all  attempts  at  classifica- 
tion of  the  feelings.  Changes  in  the  complexity  and  intensity 
of  both  the  "  objectiye  "  and  the  "  affective  "  factors  of  any  men- 
tal state  which  is  predominatingly  one  of  feeling,  produce  im- 
portant changes  in  the  resulting  compound  quality.  Thus  new 
and  higher  "classes"  of  feeling  are  determined.  By  increase 
of  intensity,  for  example,  a  feeling  of  pleasant  mild  surprise, 
scarcely  distingfuishable  from  the  feeling  of  novelty,  becomes 
the  emotion  of  wonder  or  of  astonishment.  But  no  such  change 
18  a  mere  growth  of  affective  intensity.  A  great  variety  of  qiudi- 
tativdy  new  factors  modify  the  character  of  the  complex  state 
of  feeling  as  any  considerable  increase  in  intensity  takes  place. 
Especially  is  it  true  that  the  whole  tone  of  the  feeling  may 
chimge :  for  example,  the  emotion  corresponding  to  a  pleasurable 
feeling  may  be  a  painful  emotion.  Thus,  too,  out  of  surprise, 
as  it  were,  may  be  developed  wonder  and  astonishment,  or  dread, 
or  anger,  or  joy.  Even  pleasure  and  pain — such  "  opposites  *'  as 
we  are  wont  to  call  them — sometimes  struggle  together  for  the 
possession  of  the  field  of  affective  consciousness,  and  thus  pro- 
dace  a  most  strange  complexion,  by  their  very  struggle,  to  that 
field. 

Combining  the  foregoing  three  considerations  we  find  that 
the  Classification  of  the  Feelings  may  proceed  as  follows : 

I.  According  to  the  "  objective  "  accompaniment,  or  reference, 
of  the  feeling — into  (1)  Sensuous  Feelings,  or  such  as  have  their 
difference  determined  in  dependence  upon  the  different  qualities 
of  the  sensations  of  the  special  senses  and  of  so-called  **  common 
feeling " ;  (2)  Intellectual  Feelings,  or  such  as  have  their  dif- 
ference determined  by  the  character  of  the  processes  of  ideation 
and  thought ;  (3)  ^sthetical  Feelings,  or  such  as  arise  in  con- 
nection with  the  perception  or  imagination  of  what  we  call  **  beau- 
tiful "  or  its  opposite ;  and  (4)  Ethical  Feelings,  or  such  as  arise 
in  contemplation  of  those  forms  of  conduct  which  we  call ''  right " 
or  its  opposite. 

Two  things  should  be  borne  in  mind  as  respects  this  division : 
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Inasmnch  as  the  whole  principle  of  diyision  is  one  of  "  objec- 
tive "  reference,  all  these  forms  of  feeling  are  *'  intellectual/'  in 
the  broader  meaning  of  the  latter  word.  That  is  to  say,  they  all 
involve  intellectual  discrimination  of  some  object  with  reference 
to  which  the  quality  of  the  feeling  is  determined,  or  in  connec- 
tion with  cognition  of  which  the  particular  feeling  is  felt.  But, 
second,  the  two  latter  classes  of  feelings  cannot  be  wholly  separ- 
ated from  dependence  upon  the  two  former.  All  our  SBsthetical 
and  ethical  feelings  depend  upon  a  basis  of  sensuous  and  in- 
tellectual feelings. 

But  inasmuch  as  the  character  of  the  "  attachment "  which 
each  feeling  has  to  the  intellectual  aspect  of  consciousness  varieB 
greatly,  we  may  divide  the  feelings  into : 

n.  Either  (1)  Statical,  or  Feelings  attaching  themselves  im- 
mediately to  the  content  of  the  sensations  or  ideas,  so  as  to  fuse 
with  them  in  such  form  that  introspective  analysis  discovers  no 
time-difference  between  the  affective  and  the  corresponding  in- 
tellective aspect  of  consciousness ;  or  else  they  are  (2)  Relational, 
or  Feelings  which  have  their  quality  determined  by  the  changes 
that  take  place  in  the  flow  of  sensations  or  ideas — *' feelings 
of  relation,"  that  vary  in  character  according  to  the  character  of 
the  relations  between  different  successive  sensations  and  ideas. 
In  this  latter  case  we  customarily  speak  of  the  content  of  dis- 
criminating consciousness  as  the  *'  occasion  "  of  our  feeling  thus 
and  so. 

Finally,  we  may  divide  affective  states  into : 

m.  Either  (1)  Simple  Feelings,  or  such  as  do  not  admit  of 
introspective  analysis  into  several  elements  or  factors ;  and  (2) 
Complex  Feelings,  or  such  as  blend  a  number  of  qualitatively 
different  kinds  of  feeling  into  one  predominatingly  affective 
state  of  consciousness.  Upon  this  third  principle  of  division  it 
must  be  remarked,  first,  that  all  states  of  adult  consciousness 
which  ai*e  characterized  by  some  predominating  aspect  of  feel- 
ing are  really  complex ;  and,  second,  that  changes  in  intensity 
of  every  kind  of  feeling  result  in  the  admixture  of  other  affec- 
tive factors  into  the  compound  state. 

i  8.  We  return  at  this  point,  briefly,  to  the  consideration  of  the  disputed 
question :  Whether  the  feelings,  as  such,  differ  in  quality  and  thus  warrant 
onr  allotting  them  to  different  kinds.  Oar  affirmative  conclusion  may  now 
be  enforced  by  considering  that  the  opposite  view  compels  us  not  only  to 
affirm  the  likeness,  as  feeling,  of  all  the  simpler  forms  of  affective  conscious- 
ness {e.g.,  that  the  feeling  of  pleasant  surprise  is,  as  feeling,  like  the  feeling 
of  equally  pleasant  expectation ;  and  both  these  are,  as  feelings,  like  the  feel- 
ing of  sensuous  pleasure  which  one  has  when  one  grades  to  exactly  the  same 
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scale  of  pleasQie  the  sugar  in  lemonade),  bnt  also  to  hold  that  the  sim- 
plest bodilj  pleasures,  as  feelings,  are  like  the  most  elevated  intellectual, 
ntthetioal,  and  ethical  pleasures — provided  the  two  can  be  made  to  assume 
the  same  locality  in  the  "  pleasure-pain  '*  scale  of  quantities.  It  will  be  a 
long  time,  however,  before  psychology  convinces  the  artistic  mind,  on  see- 
ing a  great  actor  play  Hamlet,  or  on  hearing  the  "Erl-Eing**  of  Schubert, 
that  its  feelings,  as  sueJif  are  simply  plea8ure-i)ains  that  may  have  an  exact 
equivalent  in  so  much  pork  and  potatoes,  or  cheese  and  beer.  Nor  is  he 
who  has  felt  that  joy  of  scientific  discovery  which  Niebuhr  compared  to  the 
divine  feeling  in  view  of  a  new-made  universe,  likely  to  confuse  it,  as  re- 
spects distinctive  quality,  with  the  sensuous  thrill  of  gratified  bodily  appe- 
tite. While  the  religious  devotee  will  scarcely  fail  to  relegate  his  **  love  of 
God,^  or  his  feeling  of  ''  divine  pity,'*  as  an  affection^  to  a  different  class 
from  that  into  which  he  throws  all  sorts  of  *'  pleasure-pains  "  derived  from 
l^ysical  goods  and  evils. 

{9.  On  account  of  the  obscure  character  of  the  sensuous  basis  on  which 
the  intellectual,  essthetical,  and  ethical  feelings  repose,  writers  on  the  psy- 
chology of  art  and  morals  have  often  failed  to  recognize  this  basis.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  writers  who,  starting  from  the  biological  point  of  view, 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  higher  feelings  in  accordance  with  a  theoty  which 
reeolves  all  their  affective  quality  into  quanta  of  *'  pleasure-pains,**  almost 
uniformly  find  their  theory,  in  reality,  quite  too  narrow  for  them.  For  ex- 
ample ' — ^to  illustrate  from  one  of  the  most  judicious  of  modem  psycholo- 
giits — we  are  told  atone  moment  that,  <'  strictly  speaking,  there  are  only  two 
varieties  of  feeling,  viz.,  the  agreeable  and  the  disagreeable ; "  because  *'  all 
cmr  feelings  are  constituted  by  elements  of  pleasure  and  pain ;  *'  and  then, 
at  another  moment,  we  are  informed  that  « the  several  varieties  of  musical 
aensation  .  .  .  have  distinct  affective  concomitants,**  some  of  them  pro- 
ducing the  feeling  of  excitement  or  exhilaration,  while  others  produce  feel- 
ings that  have  a  "  quieter  and  graver  character.*'  And  after  virtually  affirm- 
ing the  many  varieties  of  our  simpler  sensuous  feelings,  we  find  this  author 
prooeeding  with  the  further  classification  of  complex  feelings,  just  as  though 
the  "  pleasure-pain  **  theory  had  never  been  introduced.  The  popular  view 
Is,  on  this  point,  psychologically  correct.  "  A  finer  scientific  analysis  ** 
faroo^t  to  bear  on  the  "  feeling-concomitant  **  of  our  sensations  and  ideas, 
does  not  resolve  those  popularly  recognized  differences  into  something  else 
than  what  evety  subject  of  the  feeling  immediately  feels  them  to  be.*  And 
to  hold  that  it  does,  destroys  all  basis  for  our  judgment  as  expressed  in 
tenns  like  the  following :  An  '<  honorable  **  or  a  "  base** feeling,  a  *< fitting *' 
or  an  "  inappropriate /aeA'n^,*'  etc.  It  also  makes  psychologically  unintelli- 
^le  all  the  affective  phenomena  which  enter  into  the  constitution  and  the 
appreciation  of  artistic  products,  and  of  conduct  considered  as  moral  or  im- 
noraL 

3  10.  Sensuous  feelings  "  attach  themselves  **  to  the  activity  of  the  senses 
in  such  a  way  as  to  fuse  with  the  sensations,  with  their  presentative  or  ob- 
jective reference,  and  so  constitute  their  ''subjective**  side,  as  it  were. 
When,  then,  we  speak  of  pleasant  or  x^ainful  sensations,  the  noun  empha- 

I  See  Snllj :  The  Human  Mind,  n.,  pp.  46  and  61. 

a  On  tbifl  point  comp.  Horwicz :  PsTcholog.  Analjaen,  ill.,  p.  91  f . 
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aizes  thiB  presentative  or  objectiTe  reference ;  but  when  we  speek  of  eenmi* 
ouB/eelinffSf  the  norm  emphasizes  the  snbjeotiTe  aspect,  generally  of  either 
pleasure  or  pain,  which  fuses  with  our  sensations,  or  is  recognized  as  occa- 
sioned by  them.  But  here  we  notice  a  marked  difference  between  tho  feel- 
ings which  accompany  the  activity  of  the  special  senses  and  those  occa- 
sioned by  the  nnlocalized  nUlange  of  intraorganic  sensations  (the  "  common 
feeling,**  or  "feelings  of  organic  life,"  as  they  are  sometimes  called).  For 
example,  the  velvet  feels  pleasantly  smooth  to  the  adnlt;  the  mother^s 
cheek  or  breast  pleasantly  warm  and  soft  to  the  in&mt's  hand.  But  one  has 
an  undefined  feeling  of  nialaise  in  which  certain  vague  intestinal  or  cardiac 
sensations  are  occasionally  discriminated ;  or  one  feels  "  full  of  vigor  and 
life,"  with  scarcely  a  trace  of  that  objective  reference  to  free  droulation, 
deep  respiration,  unimpeded  action  of  well-nourished  and  well  rested  mus- 
cles, that  are  the  concealed  underlying  sensuous  basis  of  this  feeling. 

Enough  has  already  been  said  as  to  the  reasons  for  the  difference  just 
mentioned.  We  therefore  assume  it,  and  go  on  now,  briefly,  to  charaoteriae 
with  more  particularity  some  of  the  qualitatively  distinct  classes  of  sen- 
suous feelings. 

(1)  The  distinctions  of  feeling  accompanying  our  sensations  of  smdi  and 
taste  are  not  numerous  or  easy  to  make,  apart  from  the  consideration  of 
their  agreeable  or  disag^reeable  tone.  Yet  even  here  the  way  we/eel  is  not 
by  any  means  precisely  the  same  for  all  equally  pleasurable,  or  equally 
painful,  tastes  and  smells.  Some  agreeable  sweet  odors  are  described  as 
"  heavy,"  and  others  as  having  an  "  enlivening  "  or  "  spicy  "  quality  (for  ex- 
ample, we  may  here  compare  the  ''  affection  "  produced  by  the  heliotrope 
and  the  Japanese  lily,  to  one  who  finds  both  agreeable).  Not  all  equallj 
disagreeable  tastes  and  smells  are,  as  considered  in  the  light  of  the  feelings 
they  occasion,  the  same ;  some  are  "  exciting,"  some  '*  depressing,"  etc. 
The  "  language  of  flowers  "  and  the  emotional  significance  of  certain  dishes 
is  no  doubt  largely  fanciful ;  it  is,  so  far  as  the  connected  ideas  and  the 
agreeableness  or  disagreeableness  of  particular  examples  are  concerned, 
largely  a  matter  of  association.  Still  the  actual  difference  in  the  quality  of 
the  accompanying  affective  phenomenon  must  not  be  wholly  overlooked. 
Besides,  on  due  occasion,  all  the  feelings  of  relation,  such  as  surprise,  curi- 
osity, novelty,  interest,  active  like  or  dislike,  may  be  induced  in  connection 
with  these  sensations. 

(2)  The  feelings  which  accompany  the  different  markedly  unlike  sensa- 
tions of  touch,  temperature,  and  muactdar  activity,  are  susceptible  of  a  certain 
difference  in  kind.  Pleasant  coolness  is  "  refreshing ; "  pleasant  warmth  is 
*'  cherishing."  The  slow  regular  use  of  the  large  muscles  calls  out  feelings  of 
physical  **  gravity,"  or  '*  equipoise  ;"  it  even  underlies  the  feeling  of  personal 
importance  and  dignity.  We  hop,  skip,  and  jump  when  we  are  gay ;  and, 
conversely,  the  feeling  qf  such  use  of  the  muscles  is  called  one  of  '*  levity," 
"freedom,"  etc.  How  delicious  and  "  pampering"  is  the  feeling  of  the  soft 
cushions ;  and  how  does  the  feeling  of  primness  support  itself  by  the  up- 
right posture  in  a  straight-backed  chair  I  How  pitiful  the  condition  of  the 
child  who  has  never  known  the  comfort  of  **  cuddling  "  in  the  big  sofo  by 
the  fire — ^a  feeling  of  comfort  both  like  and  unlike  that  produced  by  having 
eaten  just  enough  of  an  excellent  dinner. 
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(3)  Mnsioians  have  always  attached  different  distisot  kinds  of  feeling  to 
different  mnsical  instniments,  to  the  different  timbres  of  notes  when  sonnded 
to  express  difference  of  feeling,  to  different  keys  and  chords.  However 
much  of  this  is  due  to  fancifnl  associations,  it  is  scarcely  all  thus  to  be  ex- 
plained. And  it  certainly  is  noi  to  be  resolved  into  mere  differentia  of  the 
pleasure-pains  of  acoustic  sensations.  Stnmpf  ^  tells  ns  how  his  son  Bndolf, 
a  ohild  of  fonr  and  a  half  years,  when  he  had  to  choose  between  two  trum- 
pets that  differed  by  a  tone,  declared  for  the  '*  darker  one."  The  **  grave  " 
feeling  belonging  to  the  base  register  is  different,  otherwise  than  in  mere 
qfoantity  of  pleasnre-pain  from  the  "stirring"  of  the  tenor.  The  "sweet- 
pain  "  of  minor  strains  is  not  the  same  mingling  of  the  two  opposites,  as 
that  which  a  chord  has  where  one  of  the  keys  is  somewhat  ont  of  tnne.  And 
tlie  feeling  of  "grace  "which  belongs  to  Mozart's  Opns  46  in  E  flafc  is  differ- 
ent^ ihotigh  no  more  or  less  pleasurable,  and  though  we  disregard  the  char- 
aoter  of  the  notes  as  mere  sensations,  from  the  feeling  of  "  passionate  fer- 
vor "  which  belongs  to  his  Opus  47  in  G  Minor.* 

(4)  The  varieties  of  feeling  which  belong,  as  the  affective  concomitant^ 
to  the  different  sensations  of  color  and  light  have,  indeed,  been  differently 
described  by  different  persons  equally  susceptible  to  this  form  of  excited 
aensibility.  Here,  then,  as  in  the  case  of  all  the  other  feelings,  disposition  and 
aasooiation  have  largely  to  do  in  determining  kind.  But  here  also  a  certain 
rather  wide  range  of  distinction  seems  to  belong  to  the  more  primary  phen- 
omesxuk  of  feeling.  Bright  light  and  mellow  light  produce  differences  in  the 
ehancter  of  the  equally  pleasurable  feeling  which  may  result ;  melancholy 
may  deepen  into  vague  dread,  as  twilight  gives  way  to  total  darkness,  with- 
<mt  habit  and  association  furnishing  the  complete  account.  As  respects  the 
fine  shading  of  tones  of  feeling  accompanying  the  color-sensations,  the  classi- 
cal passage  of  Odthe  is  in  proof.  With  the  **  cheerfulness  "  of  yellow  the 
''mournful "  light  seen  through  blue  glass  is  contrasted — ''a  feeling  of 
eold"  ("as  recalling  shadows,"  the  author  adds).  Green  produces  the  im- 
pression of  repose  ;  red  of  strong  excitement.  [The  explanation  which  ao- 
oounts  for  the  exciting  influence  of  "red"  upon  some  animals,  by  its 
association  with  the  sight  of  blood,  seems  not  wholly  satisfactory.  The 
reason  lies,  in  part  at  least,  in  the  amount  and  character  of  the  neural 
"  semi-ohaotio  surplus  "  which  these  rays  provoke.]  Hdffding,  combining 
these  two  forms  of  sensations  of  sight,  calls  upon  us  to  observe  how,  with 
diminished  or  augmented  illumination,  "  the  effect  on  feeling  sustains  a 
corresponding  change." 

(5)  In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said  respecting  that  compound 
bodily  feeling  called  "common  feeling,"  as  the  affective  concomitant  of  cer- 
tain obscurely  sensed  organic  processes,  we  may  now  note  that  it  has  a  nnm- 

of  dirtinot  kinds,  both  painful  and  pleasurable.  The  equally  disagreeable 


>  ToopsTdMlogfe,  n.,  p.  681. 

*  The  gxtieiue  poiitkm  taken  bj  many  especially  BQsoepdble  to  mneical  feeling,  however  onjna- 
tttftble  in  detail*,  hears  witness  to  the  validity  of  disdnctionn  in  the  qoality  of  the  "  affective  con- 
fitm'ftrU*  at  acoostic  sensations.  Thns  B.  T.  A.  Hoffmann  woold  characterize  each  chord  by  a. 
special  fCafee  of  feeling ;  B  Major  expressew  "harmless  joy  ;**  C  Major,  wild  desire ;  A  flat  Minor, 
Um^htg,  etc.  Bo  also  Jahn  explains  the  blended  feeling  which  Mosart^s  March  in  his  ZauberflOte 
rmofiem  as  due  to  the  **  Mthk  and  depressed  Klang  **  of  certain  tnstmments,  which  the  Ante  renders 
**  clearer  and  milder,**  and  to  which  the  horns  uid  tmmpets  give  *'  power  and  foluess."  ir«  fiote 
Umt  itiM^tk$  eery  SMsnet  qffttUhg  that  tuck  dt$ariptSont  thould  not  command  univenal  a$»enU 
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tone  of  feeling  differs  in  kind  according  as  we  feel  yagne  Tmeaaineas  due  to 
intestinal  disorders,  the  slightly  painfnl  excitement  of  the  ferer  of  tnbercn- 
losis,  the  undefined  dread  that  arises  from  unhealthy  action  of  the  heart, 
etc.  The  pleasurable  feeling  of  comfort  from  wholesome,  pervasive  warmth, 
the  equally  pleasurable  feeling  of  genial  excitement  from  moderately  quick- 
ened yaso-motor  activity,  and  the  not  greater  enjoyment  of  passive  exercise 
in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  shampooer,  are  more  or  less  distinctly  different 
kinds  of  bodily  feeling,  accompanying  an  almost  indistinguishable  milanffe 
of  sensations. 

2 11.  For  the  development  of  mental  life  our  feelings  become  more  sig- 
nificant and  important  as  they  increase  in  complexity  and  in  their  relation  to 
ideal  ends ;  and  this,  of  course,  implies  a  more  intricate  dependence  upon  the 
accompanying  growth  of  ideation  and  thought.  Here  one  principle  is  impor- 
tant :  The  character  and  rate  of  the  change  which  takes  place  in  the  sefWsiUmal 
and  ideational  elements  of  consciousness  determines  certain  charaeterisHc  ''/M- 
ings  of  relation.**  These  feelings  are  the  same  in  kind  whatever  may  be  the 
pfurtionlar  sensations  or  ideas  whose  relation  determines  the  particular  case. 
One  class  of  such  feelings,  for  example,  is  dependent  upon  the  sudden  and 
unexpected  character  of  the  change.  Hence  arise  feelings  of  novelty 
and  surprise,  with  all  the  shadings  of  the  latter  as  it  is  intensified  into  as- 
tonishment and  wonder,  or  deepened  into  dread  and  awe.  Here  the  play 
of  emotions  in  a  crowd,  when  some  abrupt  change  takes  place  in  the  fire- 
works they  are  watching,  is  instructive.  With  these  may  be  contrasted 
those  feelings  which  accompany  the  continuous  fiow  of  similar  sensations 
and  ideas,  free  from  all  abrupt  and  impressive  changes.  The  name  of 
" feeling  of  continuity,"  or  of  ''continuous  similarity,"  might  be  given  to 
this  class.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  related  to  the  pleasant  feelings  of  familiar- 
ity, of  being  ''at  ease,**  etc.;  on  the  other  hand,  the  unpleasant  feelings  of 
monotony,  weariness,  and  restless  longing  for  change,  may  be  developed. 

The  time-rate  of  the  changing  sensations  and  ideas  determines  the  clas- 
sification of  other  of  these  feelings  of  relation.  A  vety  slow  rate  of  change 
in  the  objective  processes  is  apt  to  be  accompanied  with  pleasant  feelings  of 
languor  and  mental  drowsiness,  or  with  unpleasant  feelings  of  depression  of 
apirits,  tedium,  and  the  like.  A  moderate,  equable  pace  to  the  sensations 
and  ideas  is  apt  to  be  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  pleasurable  excitement, 
which  rises  in  intensity  until  these  objective  processes  take  on  too  rapid  a 
time-rate ;  then  emerge  those  painful  feelings  of  confusion,  of  being  in  a 
whirl,  of  being  "run  away  with  "  by  one's  own  thoughts,  which  sometimes 
bring  the  mind  to  the  very  verge  of  insanity.  Indeed,  the  affective  phenom- 
ena which  characterize  "  melancholia,*'  on  the  one  hand,  and  "  mania  "  (to 
use  the  term  as  German  psychiatry  employs  it),  on  the  other  hand,  are 
largely  dependent  upon  the  time-rate  of  the  processes  of  sensation  and  idea- 
tion. Similar  characteristic  feelings  are  with  us  when  we  are  "dull"  or 
"brilliant,"  etc.  The  infiuence  of  certain  drugs  on  the  emotions  comes 
largely  through  the  effect  of  quickened  or  retarded  cerebral  circulation  upon 
the  time-rate  of  the  mental  processes.  Nor  would  it,  perhaps,  be  untrue  to 
the  facts  of  experience  if  we  were  to  speak  of  a  vague  general  feeling  of 
"  expectation,"  as  induced  by  every  relative  condition  of  pause,  or  cessation, 
in  the  fiow  of  the  stream  of  consciousness.    This  feeling,  though  closely 
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connected  with  the  feeling  of  surprise,  does  not  seem  to  be  precisely  the 
same.  Where  the  present  sensation  or  idea  gives  some  token  that  the  future 
state  will  be  pleasurable,  the  feeling  of  expectation  itself  may  be  pleasur- 
able, may  take  on  the  tone  of  hope  or  joy ;  but  where  something  disagree- 
able is  expected,  the  feeling  of  expectation  assumes  the  form  of  aversion  or 
dread.  But  mere  prolong^ing,  or  closely  frequent  repetition,  of  expectation 
itself  results  in  evoking  the  feeling  of  impatience,  which  is  as  distinct  in 
quality  as  any  feeling  well  can  be. 

The  permutations  and  combinations  of  all  these  more  primary  forms  of 
the  feeling  of  relation  are  rather  indefinite,  and  the  sx>ecial  sensations  and 
ideas  which  serve  as  their  occasions  mark  by  their  variety  the  difference  be- 
tween individuals  and  between  different  stages  of  the  development  of  the 
same  individual.  But  that  such  primary  forms  are,  as  feelings^  qualitatively 
unlike,  and  that  these  differences  accompany  changes  in  the  time-rate  of 
their  sensational  or  ideational  "  occasions,"  there  seems  no  room  for  reason- 
able doubt 


[Befereiioe  to  wodn  on  the  p^yoholoffy  of  feeling  will  be  found  at  the  doee  of  the 
chapter.  3 


CHAPTER  X. 

FEEUNG,  AS  FLEASUBE-PAIN 

PsTOHOLOGiBTB  and  philosophers  in  all  ages  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  call  attention  to  the  great  significance  of  pleasure  and 
pain  in  human  life.  We  have  already  seen  how  modem  theory 
identifies  these  two  opposing  tones  of  consciousness  with  the 
whole  character  of  affective  phenomena.  Art,  of  course — espe- 
cially in  the  forms  of  music  and  poetry  (with  their  accompaniment 
of  rhythmic  movements  in  marching  and  dancing) — is  adapted  to 
arouse  and  to  express  our  pleasurable  or  painful  sensations,  emo- 
tions, and  sentiments.  If  we  employ  the  two  words  **  pleasure  '* 
and  ''  pain "  (as  is  now  customary  in  psychological  writings),  to 
include  all  degrees  and  kinds  of  the  agreeable  and  the  disagree- 
able, existence  itself  seems  to  have  its  interest  and  value  largely 
in  these  phenomena.  And  when  we  consider  the  indirect  result 
of  pleasures  and  pains  upon  cognition  and  conduct,  we  may  well 
exclaim :  '^  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  life  would  be  if  pleas- 
ure and  pain  were  stricken  out.  .  .  .  leave  them  out,  and  life  and 
the  universe  no  longer  have  meaning.'*  Hence  biology  some- 
times strives  to  show  how  all  special  sensations  may  have  devel- 
oped from  an  original  of  pain  or  of  pleasure ;  while  political 
science  does  not  cease  reminding  us  that  Schiller's  '*  Hunger 
and  Love,"  as  pains  and  pleasures  belongfing  to  brute  instincts, 
still  largely  drive  men  to  their  work  and  sway  the  nations. 

It  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  call  attention  to  the  rather 
depressing  exaggeration  which  much  of  this  way  of  stating  the 
matter  involves.  We  believe  that  not  even  the  simplest  and 
rudest  psychological  development,  the  lowest  and  meanest  exhi- 
bition of  so-called  human  nature,  can  be  explained  as  due  to  the 
mere  repulsion  of  pain  and  the  allurement  of  pleasure.  We 
wish,  however,  now  to  note  how  extensive,  fundamental,  and  influ- 
ential is  that,  in  most  of  our  feelings,  which  we  designate  as 
"  pleasure-pain."  In  accordance  with  the  discussion  of  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  we  speak  of  pleasure  and  pain  as  opposite  ''tones  '* 
of  feeling — both  alike  "positive,"  each  clearly  distingfuishable 
from  the  other,  and  each  capable  of  varying  indefinitely  in  inten- 
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sity.  In  answer  to  the  question  whether  all  feelings,  absolutely 
without  exception,  are— to  some  extent  at  least — either  pleasur- 
able or  painful  (in  other  words,  whether  "  neutral  feelings  "  exist), 
no  decisive  theoretical  answer  seems  possible. 

}  1.  The  diflonssion  over  the  existence  of  "  neutral  feelings  "  has  probably 
Absorbed  more  attention  of  late  than  it  deserves — especially  if  we  separate  it 
from  the  far  more  important  discussion  of  the  nature  of  all  feeling  as  such. 
Neatral  or  indifferent  feelings  were  recognized  by  Beid,  but  disputed  by 
Hamilton.'  James  Mill  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  greater  number  of 
our  sensations  are  colorless  as  respects  pleasurable  or  painful  feeling — are 
<<  indifferent"  in  tone.  Bain'  asserts  it  as  undoubted  that  "we  may  feel 
and  yet  be  neither  pleased  nor  pained ; "  and  that  "  almost  every  pleasurable 
mud  painful  sensation  and  emotion  passes  through  a  stage  or  moment  of 
indifference."  Wundt  argues  that  inasmuch  as  pleasures  and  pains  differ 
in  intensity  and  are  opposites  (and  may,  therefore,  be  plotted  as  having  a 
place  on  either  side  of  a  curve  which  crosses  an  abscissa-line)  there  must  be 
A  i>oint  of  indifference,  or  neutrality,  lying  between  them.  But  this  argu- 
ment assumes  that  because  a  curve  represents  certain  relations,  in  respect 
of  intensity,  in  which  pleasures  and  pains  stand,  therefore  it  represents  all 
their  relations  to  one  another  and  to  all  states  of  feeling.  A  child  stung  by 
.a  bee  while  eating  honey  may  be  figuratively  represented  as  passing  along 
this  line ;  and  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  because  extreme  pain  follows  great 
pleasure  an  ideal  neutral  feeling  intervenes  between  the  two. 

Betoiuing  to  experience,  we  find  another  recent  writer*  exclaiming: 
'*How  many  visual  images,  musical  sounds  and  noises  daily  throng  our 
conaeiousness  ?  How  few  of  them  are  associated  with  any  feeling  (that  is, 
poeitiTe  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain)  whatever ! "  And  doubtless  the  ex- 
perience of  most  men  would,  nuvely  expressed,  agree  with  this  exclama- 
tioD.  If  in  fairly  good  health  and  occupied  with  work  sufficiently  exacting 
of  attention,  but  not  too  distasteful  or  too  absorbing,  they  pass  the  larger 
part  of  their  time  without  observable  tone  of  pleasure  or  pain  characterizing 
ilie  stream  of  consciousness.  We  here  see  again  reason  for  not  adopting 
even  the  modified  statement  of  Lotze :  "We  apply  the  name  'feelings' 
exdutiveiy  to  states  of  pleasure  and  pain  in  contrast  with  sensations  as  indif- 
ferent perceptions  of  a  certain  content."  Perhaps,  if  we  admit  that  there 
are  lew,  if  any,  of  our  feelings  (especially  the  sensuous)  in  which  we  cannot, 
by  purposive  attention,  develop  a  discernible  tone  of  feeling,  that  is,  make 
them  to  appear  either  slightly  pleasurable  or  slightly  painful,  yet,  on  the 
ether  hand,  that  a  large  part  of  our  affective  phenomena  leave  no  distinct 
taoe  in  consciousness,  or  on  memory,  as  either  pleasurable  or  painful,  we 
ihall  state  the  ftuyts  on  both  sides.  Nor^we  repeat  (see  p.  171)— is  there  any- 
thing in  our  feelings,  as  such,  to  show  reason  why  any  uniform  law  should 
be  observed  in  this  regard.* 

*  8n  Works  of  TiMnom  Beld  (HamOtoii's  edttton),  p.  81L 

*  Tte  ^■»«*'«"«  and  Uw  WiH  p.  18. 

*  ZMmd  :  Introdnetlon  to  tlie  Study  of  Physiological  Pvychology,  p.  IM. 

«noaow1io  darfn  detailed  dlaciuaioii  of  thJsCViM  in  psyeliology  (eo Solly)  may  refer  to  Fr. 
i  Da  flalair  aide  IsDoalanr,  chap.  vllL;  and  artidea  in  WnA,  ziii..  pp.  80  ff.,  and  t48  ff. 

It?.,  trc 
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The  Conditions,  both  physiological  and  psychical,  which  de- 
termine the  tone  of  onr  feelings — ^whether  as  feelings  of  Pain  or 
feelings  of  Pleasure— -cannot  as  yet  be  reduced  to  any  one  prin- 
ciple. It  does  not  follow  from  the  "  opposite  "  character,  psy- 
chologically considered,  of  pleasure  and  pain,  that  their  physio- 
logical conditions  are  to  be  found  in  opposed  processes  of  the 
nervous  organism.  To  call  pleasure  "  positive  "  and  pain  '*  nega- 
tive," or  the  reverse,  only  confuses  investigation ;  no  light  what- 
ever is  thus  thrown  upon  the  problem  from  the  psychological 
point  of  view.  To  the  subject  of  the  feeling,  pleasure  and  pain 
are  alike  real  and  positive — opposites,  to  be  sure,  but  in  no  such 
way  that  an  indefinite  number  of  degrees  of  both  do  not  occur, 
or  that  the  two  tones  of  feeling  may  not  blend  and  modify  each 
other,  especially  in  our  more  complex  and  highly  developed 
states.  Biology,  as  studied  from  the  evolutionary  point  of  view, 
throws  only  a  very  uncertain  light  over  that  problem  which  it 
defines  as  "  the  origin  of  our  pleasures  and  pains."  It  assists 
psychology  in  showing  how  increased  amounts  of  pleasure  or 
of  pain  may  become  attached  to  certain  forms  of  physiological 
function,  because  of  the  service  which  pleasurable  and  painful 
feelings  render  to  the  preservation  of  the  individual  and  to  the 
propagation  of  the  species.  It  also  offers  more  or  less  valuable 
conjectures  as  to  how  some  of  the  most  elementary  vital  and  in- 
tellectual processes  have  come  to  be  associated  with  the  one  or 
the  other  of  these  two  "tones  "  of  all  affective  phenomena.  But 
both  biology  and  psychology  are  obliged  to  assume  the  existence 
of  pleasure  and  pain,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  place  which  "  pleas- 
ure-pains "  sustain  in  the  total  mental  development.  This  as- 
sumption would  have  to  be  made  even  if  we  knew  precisely  (as 
we  do  not)  the  universal  and  unalterable  physiological  precon- 
ditions of  all  pleasure-pain. 

32.  If  we  were  at  liberty  to  regard  even  our  bodily  pleasures  and  puns 
as  specific  forms  of  sensation^with  a  distinct  nervous  apparatus  having 
particular  lod  in  the  surface  of  the  body,  where  stimolns  needed  to  be 
applied,  the  task  of  specifying  the  physiological  conditions  of  wme  xA  least 
of  our  pleasnre-pains  would  be  simplified.  The  attempt  to  do  this  has  re- 
cently been  made  by  use  of  experimental  methods,  particularly  for  pains 
connected  with  sensations  of  the  skin.  But  even  in  this  limited  way  the 
attempt  has  not  succeeded.  One  observer  of  high  rank  *  has  indeed  claimed 
to  discover  certain  "pain-spots"  (akin  to  the  pressure-spots  and  the  tem- 
perature-spots), to  the  excitement  of  which  alone  sensations  of  pain  are  the 

>  Goldicbeider.  See  Archiv  t  Anat.  n.  Physiol.  (Phyriolog.  Abth.).  188BL  Svp^  p.  87.  Hist 
■pedile  organs  of  pain  exist  In  tlie  skin  is  denied  by  BHx  (Zeitaelirift  f.  Biologle.  zzL,  x».  160>.  and 
held  not  proren  if^  Wundt  (Physiol.  Psyohologie,  I.,  pp.  Ml  t  and  486  1),  and  hy  most  other  ob- 
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speeifio  response.    But  subsequent  observations  and  the  opinions  of  other 
anthoritiee  do  not  sustain  his  claim.    An  argument  for  this  view  is  derived 
from  the  undoubted  fact  that  the  sensation  of  touch  and  the  feeling  of  pain, 
in  eases  of  painful  touch,  are  separable  both  in  fact  and  in  time.    Thus 
disease  may  occasion  insensibility  to  pain  {anaigesia)  without  insensibility 
to  touch  (aiuEstkesia)^  and  conversely.    Severe  cold  may  render  the  ampu* 
tationa  necessary  after  battle  almost  painless,  even  when  the  patient  senses 
the  opeiation  as  being  touched  and  cut    Chloroform  and  hypnotic  sleep 
■ometimes  render  the  subject  insensible  to  the  pain  of  sensations  (such  as 
that  coming  from  extracting  a  tooth,  or  from  burning  the  flesh)  without 
destroying  the  sensations  as  such.    Moreover,  Weber  called  attention  to  the 
fMot  that  when  the  hand  is  dipped  in  very  cold  or  in  veiy  hot  water  we  have 
an  intense  sensation  of  being  touched  which  distinctly  precedes  the  feeling^ 
of  pain.     This  comparative  slowness  of  the  evolution  of  pain  is  noticeable 
in  various  forms  of  strong  excitation  of  the  skin.    And  Schiff,  finding  thai 
animala,  after  section  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  cease  to  feel  pain 
while  still  susceptible  to  touch,  has  concluded  that  the  nerve-commotiona 
necessary  for  the  two  travel  by  different  paths  to  the  brain.    All  these  phe- 
nomena are,  however,  explicable  on  much  better  grounds  than  those  which 
asBume  that  the  physiological  conditions  of  pain  and  pleasure  (even  of  the 
ikin)  are  found  in  the  excitement  of  speciflc  parts  of  the  peripheral  nervous 
sppaiatus.    The  relative  slowness  of  pain  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
more  diffusive  excitation  of  nervous  substance,  both  peripheral  and  central, 
is  necessary  for  the  production  of  pleasure-pains  than  of  comparatively  indif- 
ferent sensations.     The  explanation  of  the  appai*ently  different  paths  of 
ntching  the  brain  is  probably  connected  with  the  same  fact.    While  nearly 
everything  which  we  do  know  about  the  conditions  of  our  pleasures  and 
piins  is  opposed  to  the  view  which  considers  them  as  specific  sensations. 
Indeed,  if  Uie  susceptibility  of  the  areas  of  the  skin  is  different  for  painful 
feelings  and  for  sensations  of  temperature  and  touch,  this  may  be  held  to  be 
•nother  proof  of  the  heterogeneity  of  the  neural  processes  which  underlie 
feeling  and  sensations  in  general. 

{8^  Every  biological  theoiy  as  to  the  physiological  conditions  of  our 
pleianre-pains  holds  that,  in  some  way,  pleasure  is  significant  of  activities 
^eh  are  ben^tcial,  and  pain  is  significant  of  activities  which  are  harmfid^ 
either  to  the  total  organism  of  the  individual  or  to  the  species  or  to  the 
Ptttieolar  organ  primarily  involved.  This  conclusion,  which  modem  science 
^bims  to  arrive  at  inductively,  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  which  was 
aaiamed,  in  deference  to  teleological  considerations,  centuries  ago.  Aris« 
^otie,  for  example,  conceived  of  pleasure  as  linked  with  eveiy  normal  and 
itiioiil  activity ;  pain  is  therefore,  as  the  opposite  of  pleasure,  "  negative  * 
^  what  is  abnormal,  unnatural,  injurious.  From  the  same  a  priori  point  of 
^  a  modem  writer  *  declares :  *'  Pleasure  is  the  positive  feeling  of  a  thing 
vUeh  aooorda  with  our  nature,  as  pain  is  the  negative  feeling  of  an  object 
vUeh  is  contrary  to  our  essence." 

Ibe  modem  biological  view  explains  the  physiological  conditions  of 
iMny  of  our  pleasure-pains ;  but  its  failure  at  various  points  is  only  too 
evident.    In  view  of  the  fact  that  some  human  organisms  endure  for  yeara 

>  Tlbotsiiieii :  Sdnoe  de  F Ame.  p.  4M 1 
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BOoh  a  load  of  diffosed  discomfort  and  oonoentiated  paiIU^  with  a  oonstaDt 
a<xx>mpaniment  of  depressed  Tital  action,  while  so  many  others  snooninb, 
with  relatively  little  painful  warning,  to  long-continned  "indnlgenoe  in 
pleasures,**  as  well  as  in  view  of  many  other  faots,  to  be  oonaidered  later 
on,  the  task  before  biology  is  not  small.  One  form  of  this  theoiy  (so  Bain) 
connects  "states  of  pleasure  with  an  increase  and  states  of  pain  with  an 
abatement  of  some,  or  all,  of  the  vital  fanotions.**  But  this  statement 
snmmarizes  only  a  part  of  the  phenomena  of  pleasnze-pain.  For  "an 
abatement  of  vital  function  "  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  the  pleasuiea  of 
quiet  repose,  etc.;  and  pain  is  sometimes  even  indicative  of  an  increase  of 
vital  function.  Giant  Allen,*  after  objecting  to  Bain's  view  as  **too  vague," 
declares  that  **  pleasure  is  the  concomitant  of  the  healthy  action  of  any  or 
all  of  the  organs  or  members  supplied  with  afferent  oerebro-spinal  nerves^ 
to  an  extent  not  exceeding  the  ordinary  powers  of  reparation  possessed  by 
the  system.**  But  this  statement  is  scarcely  less  vague  than  the  one  it  is  in- 
tended to  displace.  A  similar  conclusion  is  much  better  stated  by  a  French 
writer,  M.  Payot.*  This  writer  maintains  that  on  occasion  of  the  reaction  of 
the  nervous  system  to  any  external  impression,  either  the  increased  forces 
called  for  by  the  elevation  of  vital  energy  suffice  to  furnish  the  required  re- 
action, or  they  do  not:  in  the  former  case  we  have  pleasure,  and  in  the 
latter  pain.  This  relation  varies  with  age,  health,  nutrition,  etc.  Here  we 
come  very  close  to  the  conclusion  of  another  writer,  *  who  thinks  that  the 
"sensation  of  pleasure "  resolves  itself  into  the  " sensation  of  power,**  and 
the  "  sensation  of  displeasure  **  is  to  be  identified  with  the  "sensation  of 
powerlessness.**  And  this  again  reminds  us  of  the  "sthenic**  and  "as- 
thenic **  emotions  spoken  of  by  Kant. 

But  aside  from  the  purely  conjectural  character  of  this  view,  and  fr^ai 
the  truth  that  it  explains  at  best  only  our  sensuous  pains  and  pleasures,  we 
find  all  the  foregoing  statements  inconsistent  with  certain  observed  facts. 
Does  the  slight  bitter,  which  most  healthy  persons  find  disagreeable,  make 
a  larger  demand  upon  the  "  powers  of  reparation  '*  (the  forces  called  for  by 
the  elevation  of  vital  energy)  than  the  pleasurable  indulgence,  for  example, 
of  certain  appetites  ?  And  what  great  change  in  these  powers  of  reparation 
takes  place  during  the  forty-eight  hours  in  which  a  normal  cerebro-spinaL 
system  learns  to  receive  with  approbation  the  originally  distasteful  sensa- 
tions produced  by  eating  olives?  A  more  careful  adjustment  to  the  fscts 
has  therefore  resulted  in  such  forms  of  statement  as  the  following,  taken 
from  Lotze  :  *  "  Feeling  (that  is,  as  pleasure  and  pain)  is  only  the  measure 
of  the  partial  and  momentary  accord  between  the  effect  of  the  stimulus  and 
the  conditions  of  vital  activity.**  And  now,  if  we  restrict  the  "  conditions  of 
vital  activity  '*  to  those  which  belong  to  the  very  organ,  or  part  of  the  organ, 
to  which  the  stimulus  is  applied,  we  have  the  biological  principle  stated  in 
its  most  highly  elaborate  form.  Doubtless,  stimulation  which  is  out  of  ac- 
cord with  the  immediate  conditions  of  vital  activity  in  the  organ  stimulated 
is  usually  painful ;  stimulation  which  is  not  so  out  of  accord  may  be  ex- 
pected to  result  in  pleasurable  sensations.  And  still  the  theoiy  is  not 
wholly  satisfactory :  for  (1)  there  is  no  proof  that  many  slight  and  yet  dia- 

>  PhyBiologlcal  Esthetics,  p.  n.  *  Ber.  Phlloeoph.,  1890,  p.  407. 
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mgreeahle  intensities  of  certain  stimuli  are  harmfa],  except  the  oonjeotnre 
-which  the  theoiy  supports ;  (2)  the  theory  neglects  too  largely  those  central 
oondiiions  in  which  (rather  than  in  conditions  of  the  organs  exposed  to 
the  stunnlns)  the  Tery  nature  of  our  pleasure-pains  have  their  physical  basis ; 
and  (3)  it  leaves  quite  unexplained  the  large  field  of  our  non-sensuous  pleas- 
me-pains. 

Many  facts  are  explained  when  we  consider  the  Relation  be- 
tween Intensity  of  excitement  and  the  accompanying  Tones  of 
Feeling.    Physiologically  considered,  all  the  cerebral  processes 
eoncemed  in  our  sensations  and  ideas,  when  increased  in  amount 
beyond  certain   limits,  become  occasions    of   painful  feeling. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  these  processes  are  lacking  in  sufficient 
intensity  to  lay  the  appropriate  basis,  as  it  were,  for  clearly  defined 
sensation  or  ideation,  they  may  also  be  occasions  of  another  kind 
of  painful  feeling.    Hence  we  have  pains  of  over-tension,  strain, 
excitement,  which,  in  extreme  form,  may  appear  to  overwhelm  con- 
sdoosness  in  a  sea  of  pain,  or  crush  it  under  a  load  of  anguish ; 
but  we  have  also  the  pains  of  uncertain,  wavering,  and  exees- 
avely  feeble  sensation  and  ideation.    How  much  intensity  of  neu- 
T(d  procesaes  can  be  "  borne  "  tcithout  pain,  or  even  erijoyed,  varies 
unih  an  ind^nite  number  of  considerations  resolvable  into  the  con- 
Mitutum,  habit,  present  condition,  and  ^^  occupation  "  of  the  cerebral 
centers.    How  much  intensity  these  centers  are  actually  called 
upon  to  bear  depends,  in  part,  upon  the  constitution  and  condi- 
tion of  the  end-organs  to  which  the  stimulus  is  applied.    These 
end-organs  may  be  relatively  unexcitable  or  hypersesthetic  (as 
in  eases  of  morbid  sensibility,  either  constitutional   or  due 
to  disease).     The  same  stimulus  applied  to  the  same  organ, 
under  difierent  conditions  of  excitability,  may  thus  be  the  oc- 
casion of  very  different  amounts  of  that  "  semi-chaotic  surplus  '* 
in  which  the  cerebral  processes   of  feeling  consist.     While, 
within  the  cerebral   centers  themselves,  the  limits  of  neural 
activity,  the  excess  of  which  in  amount  is  productive  of  pain, 
Hiy  greatly  for  different  individuals,  ages,  cerebral  conditions, 
ete. 

Psychologically  expressed,  the  corresponding  truth  may  be 
stated  somewhat  as  follows :  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  psychi- 
cal activity,  whether  as  expressed  in  sensation  or  ideation  and 
thought,  which  is  pleasurable,  or  at  least  not  productive  of  pain. 
More  than  this  becomes  increasingly  painful  as  the  amount  of 
s^tion  or  ideation  increases.  Too  strong  sensations  hurt ;  too 
^Tid  mental  images  are  likely  to  be  disagreeable ;  too  intense 
thinking  is  unpleasant — even  apart,  it  would  seem,  from  those 
senaationB  of  muscular  strain  and  bodily  pains  in  the  head  which 
18 
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are  apt  to  result.  Very  strong  feelings,  even  feelings  of  joyful 
emotion  and  high  sentiment,  tend  toward  pain — somewhat  as 
too  much  heat  and  too  much  cold  produce  scarcely  distinguish- 
able painful  sensations.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  feel  more  or 
less  of  painful  repugnance  toward  those  weak  sensations  and 
pale  fragmentary  ideas  which  seem  not  clear  and  decided  enough 
to  assert  their  place  in  the  flowing  stream  of  consciousness. 
Just  as  nothing  is  more  hateful  and  tantalizing  than  those 
"  half-baked  "  memory-images  which  ever  eUcit,  but,  by  dissolv- 
ing, elude  our  attempts  at  a  firmer  mental  grasp.  In  these 
cases,  however,  we  note  that  the  pain  is  largely  relative  to  our 
purposeful  intention  clearly  to  apperceive  the  sensation-com- 
plexes or  to  recall  the  mental  images. 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  the  relation  between  our 
pleasure-pains  and  the  intensity  of  the  processes  of  sensation 
Ld  ideation  which  they  accompany  cannot  be  definitely  fonnn- 
lated.  By  experiment  it  may  be  shown,  however,  that  this  rela- 
tion is  not  the  same  for  our  sensations  as  that  which  prevails 
between  changes  in  the  intensity  of  the  sensations  and  changes 
in  the  intensity  of  the  stimuli.  In  other  words,  tAe  varying 
amounts  of  our  pleasure-pains  do  not  stand  to  the  varying  amounts 
of  our  sensations  as  the  varying  amounts  of  the  latter  stand  to  the 
varying  amounts  of  the  stimuli.  The  former  relation  is  much 
more  indefinite  and  complex  than  the  latter.  This  fact  accords 
both  with  the  more  complex  cerebral  basis  on  which  our  pleas- 
ure-pains rest,  and  also  with  the  larger  number  of  psychical  con- 
ditions on  which  they  depend. 

{  4.  Nothing  about  the  conditions  of  onr  sensuous  pleasures  and  pains 
is  more  certain  than  that  they  depend  upon  the  intensity  of  the  processes 
which  occasion  them  or  which  they  accompany.  This  fact  we  may  test  by 
nnmberless  experiments ;  indeed,  life  itself  is  one  long  testing  of  the  fact 
« Nothing  in  excess,*'  if  yon  do  not  wish  to  suffer  for  it,  not  even  the  most 
refined  pleasures  of  art  and  religion,  and,  a/oriioriy  the  pleasures  of  appetite, 
is  the  one  rule  for  a  prudent  lifa  One  may  even  take  pleasure  in  feeling 
the  edge  of  a  razor  if  one  does  not  press  it  too  hard ;  and  too  much  honey  is 
more  disagreeable  than  a  weak  solution  of  quinine.  Indeed,  experiment 
with  sensuous  feelings  discovers  at  what  grade  of  the  intensity  of  the  sensa- 
tions the  tone  of  the  feelings  changes  from  pleasure  to  pain,  or  the  reverse. 
If  the  skin  is  gently  stroked,  or  the  eyes  filled  with  a  moderate  intensity  of 
colored  light,  or  the  ears  stimulated  by  a  not  too  loud  tone,  the  sensations 
are  not  painful.  By  increasing  their  intensity  they  become  more  pleasurable 
up  to  a  certain  point  But  by  increasing  the  intensity  still  further,  a  painful 
tone  of  feeling  is  made  to  emerge  ;  and,  by  sufficient  application  of  force,  the 
pain  accompanying  some  of  onr  sensations  may  be  made  almost  wholly  to 
submerge  the  objective  chai-acter  of  the  sensations  themselves. 
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Beatmis  *  has  represented  the  dependence  of  onr  pleasure-pains  npon  the 
intensitj  of  onr  sensations,  in  the  four  stadia  which  he  recognizes,  bj  the 
foilowing  scheme  (the  figures  at  the  head  represent  the  increasing  amonnta 
of  the  sensations) : 
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[According  to  this  anthor,  not  only  may  the  extent  of  these  stadia  and 
the  moment  of  their  appearance  vary  greatly,  bnt  with  some  substances  the 
itadinm  of  indifference  is  lacking,  or  the  stadinm  of  pleasure  much  abbre- 
viated. Beaunis  is  led  to  the  conclusion  that  all  the  sensations,  even  those 
most  i^parently  simple,  involve  elements  both  pleasurable  and  painful.] 

How  both  ihe  intensity  of  the  sensations,  in  dependence  upon  the  inten- 
oties  of  the  stimuli,  and  the  intensity  of  the  resulting  pleasures  or  pains, 
in  dependence  on  the  intensities  of  the  sensations,  may  be  subject  to  varia- 
tion, and  yet  not  according  to  the  same  law,  is  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing diagram.'    Here  E  mtn.  and  E  max.  represent  the  minimum  and  the 
maiimum  intensities  of  stimulation;  and  the  abscissa-line  between   them 
npresents  the  division  between  pain  (whose  curve  is  below)  and  pleasure 
(whose  curve  is  above).    The  continuous  line  represents  the  relation  of 
inteniify  of  sensation  to  intensity  of  stimulation.    The  dotted  curve  rep- 
XMBto  the  pleasnie-pain  series,  both  above  and  below  the  abscissa-line. 


Fis.  4. 

An  ingenious  conjecture  of  Wtmdt  maintains  that  the  maximum  point  of 
ploiiQie  for  any  sensation  lies  about  what  he  calls  the  ''  cardinal  value  "  of 
tike  aensation,  t.e.,  the  place  where  the  sensation  ceases  to  increase  in  simple 
ptoportion  to  the  strength  of  the  stimulus.    This  is  the  place  where  the  sen- 
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sation  is  most  "  valoable  "  for  pnrposes  of  clear  perception.  It  would  seem, 
then,  that  our  sensuons  pleasure-pains  are,  in  a  measore,  rekUive  to  the 
amount  of  cognition  we  get  through  the  sensation.  We  have  already  re- 
marked how  the/ailure  of  weak  and  flickering  sensations  to  prove  cf  value  in 
securing  cognition  is,  in  part,  the  occasion  of  the  pain  which  aooompanies  them. 

Very  great  Differences  are  to  be  noted  in  the  Intensities  of 
which  the  pleasure-pains  connected  with  the  different  Classes  of 
Feelings  are  capable.  These  differences  are  either  natural  (such 
as  belong  to  certain  classes  of  sensations  and  ideas  for  all  men), 
or  constitutional  (such  as  belong  to  the  peculiar  temperament 
of  the  individual),  or  acquired  (such  as  fall  under  the  principle 
of  habit,  etc.).  But  besides  these  differences,  which  can  all  in 
some  sort  be  reckoned  with,  there  are  others  which  are  so  variable 
and  capricious  as  quite  to  elude  all  efforts  to  reduce  them  to  law. 
Among  the  different  classes  of  sensuous  pleasure-pains  a  great 
natural  difference  exists  as  to  the  intensity  of  which  they  seem 
capable ;  and  in  a  somewhat  modified  meaning  we  may  make  the 
same  statement  of  the  different  classes  of  ideas.  Certain  feelings 
of  relation,  for  example — whether  occasioned  by  changes  in  the 
processes  of  sensation  or  of  ideation — are  generally  disagreeable ; 
but  by  disposition  and  inheritance  different  individuals  differ 
greatly  as  to  the  amounts  of  pleasure  and  pain  which  the  same 
classes  of  sensations  or  ideas  occasion.  It  is  also  true  of  all  men 
that  the  amount  of  sensuous  or  intellectual  activity  which  they 
can  "  bear  "  at  any  particular  time  differs  greatly ;  and  how  pleas- 
urable or  painful  any  particular  amount  of  activity  will  be  de- 
pends upon  a  rather  incalculable  variety  of  concomitant  condi- 
tions. 

In  general,  ideal  pleasures  and  pains,  when  measured  by  a 
strict  standard  of  quantity,  are  much  inferior  to  those  occasioned 
by  strong  sensations.  We  enact  a  fiction  which  is  convenient 
for  practical  uses,  but  which  is  far  from  representing  a  psycho- 
logical truth,  when  we  regard  these  ideal  pleasure-pains  as  more 
or  less  determinative  of  the  choices  of  the  individual,  hecatxse  of 
the  estimate  put  upon  them  with  respect  simply  to  their  position 
in  a  scale  of  intensity.  Ideal  pleasures  and  pains  are  confess- 
edly, as  a  rule,  not  accompanied  by  such  great  disturbance  of 
the  nervous  system  as  are  bodily  pleasures  and  pains.  But  it 
will  appear  more  and  more  clearly  that  the  development  of  the 
individual,  even  in  the  lower  ranges  of  life,  as  estimated  by  in- 
tellectual, aesthetical,  and  ethical  standards,  takes  place  on  other 
conditions,  and  is  influenced  by  other  considerations  than  those 
determined  by  quanta  of  pleasure-pains.  This  is  true  even  of 
the  lower  animals,  which,  under  the  influence  of  feelings  and 
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ideas  that  we  denominate  ''  instinctive/'  or  following  blind  im- 
pulse, reject  pleasures  and  accept  pains  in  the  pursuit  of  ideal 
ends.  And  of  man  it  is  emphatically  true  that  the  very  begin- 
nings of  his  psychical  development  are  conditioned  upon  his  7iot 
being  unduly  influenced  by  considerations  derived  from  the 
relative  intensities  of  his  pleasure-pains.  Pleasure  and  pain 
are  undoubtedly  powerful  as  spur,  and  bridle,  and  bait,  in  the 
straggle  for  existence.  But  whatever  biology  and  certain  doc- 
trines of  political  economy  may  see  fit  to  hold  on  this  subject, 
psychology  cannot  find  that  the  facts  testify  to  this  side  of  life 
as  being  by  any  means  all-powerful.  Indeed,  all  human  life  de- 
vdops  largely  by  relegating  the  immediate  effects  of  our  activity^  a^ 
retpeds  the  qiuzntitiea  of  pleasure  or  pain  evoked,  irwre  and  more  to 
(helackgrotmd. 

{5.  The  marked  difference  among  the  different  classes  of  sensations,  as 
roipeotB  the  amonnts  of  pleasure  and  pain  which  oan  accompany  them,  is  ex- 
preased  in  the  popular  lang^oage.  Psychology  is  obliged  to  adopt  the  term 
"pkasore-pain"  to  include  all  degrees  of  the  two  tones  of  feeling,  from 
tbd  intensest  bodily  anguish  or  ecstasy  of  pleasurable  excitement  to  the 
inntest  agreeable  or  disagreeable  memory-image.  But  by  bodily  pain  the 
people  understand  something  sharp  and  decisive  in  its  impression  on  con- 
Mumsness,  for  the  most  part  due  to  intra-organio  or  to  skin  sensations.  The 
noro  intensely  disagreeable  feelings  of  grief,  disappointed  love,  and  wounded 
pride,  shame,  or  regret,  they  also  speak  of  as  "  pains."  It  is  difScnlt,  how- 
ew,  to  get  the  ordinaiy  man  to  admit  that  when  the  quality  of  his  food,  or  his 
Wbaooo,  or  the  color  of  his  wife's  dress,  does  not  quite  *'  suit  him,"  he  is 
ioiEBriDg  "  pain.**  Psychology,  by  its  use  of  the  terms,  properly  marks  the 
••meDess  of  quale  which  goes  with  such  a  variety  of  quanta  in  the  entire 
"pleasore-pain "  series.  But  the  popular  language  emphasizes  two  im- 
portant psychological  truths:  (1)  the  dependence  of  a  distinctly  marked 
^  of  feeling  npon  the  intensity  of  the  processes  which  occasion  the  feel- 
ing; and  (2)  the  fact  that  both  pleasurable  and  painful  tones  of  feeling  are 
leUtively  disregarded  in  the  pursuit  of  ideal  ends. 

AoGording  to  Lotze,*  feelings  of  sense  are,  "  in  the  case  of  the  different 
■naea,  so  much  the  more  intensive  the  less  these  senses  are  capable  of  fine 
objective  perceptions.  Colors  and  their  contrasts  merely  excite  satisfaction 
or  diiwatiafaotion ;  dissonances  of  tones  cause  suffering  to  the  hearer  person- 
ally ;  the  pleasure  and  pain  of  smeU  and  taste  are  much  more  intensive :  bnt 
it  18  only  in  the  skin,  which  of  itself  alone  furnishes  little  cognition,  and  in 
tbe  intmior  parts,  which  contribute  to  cognition  nothing  whatever,  that  the 
P>in  assumes  the  character  of  physical  suffering.  The  purposeful  nature  of 
^  arrangement  is  manifest ;  its  mechanical  basis  is  unknown."  This 
tUtement,  so  far  as  the  plain  fact  of  variation  in  intensity  is  concerned,  is  true ; 
to  the  explanation  given  is  not  whoUy  satisfactory.  With  the  important 
oeeptkm  of  the  skin,  the  organs  of  sense  which  furnish  most  objective  in- 

>  See  Oatlinee  of  Pvycbology,  p.  T6  £. 
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fonnaiion  are,  indeed,  least  snbjeot  to  be  the  oooasioiis  of  intenae  pleasures 
or  pains.  Biology  and  psjohology  enable  us  to  see,  in  some  measure,  both 
why  it  is  so,  and  why  it  should  be  so.  The  nature  and  the  deyelopment  of 
sight  forbid  that  seeing  disagreeable  colors  or  ugly  shapes  should  oocasion 
such  pain  as  cutting,  pinching,  or  burning  the  skin  or  entrails  can  cause. 
The  intensity  of  the  stimulus  which  reaches  the  visual  nerves  is  modified  by 
closing  the  eyelids  and  contracting  the  pupils  and  by  the  photo-chemical 
changes  which  intervene  between  the  light-wave  and  the  optic-nerve.  In- 
deed, it  is  doubtful  whether  any  pains  and  pleasures  of  the  eye  that  are  not 
ideal  are  due  to  excessive  stimulation  of  the  same  nerve  as  that  which 
gives  sensory  impulses  of  color  and  light.  This  nerve  can  be  destroyed  by 
heat — for  example,  on  looking  for  a  long  time  too  closely  upon  a  great  firo 
— ^without  pain  being  felt.  The  sensuous  pains  and  pleasures  of  the  eye 
may  then  be  considered  as  belong^g  to  touch.  The  pains  and  pleasures  of 
tones,  tastes,  and  smells,  although  still  immediately  sensuous,  are  becoming, 
as  development  goes  on,  more  and  more  matters  of  determination  according 
to  ideal  standards.  The  ear  of  the  Greeks  scarcely  tolerated  as  agreeable 
the  ''  imperfect  consonances  "  of  the  Major  and  Minor  Third.  But  Handel 
accepted  ''Fourths,"  Beethoven  ''Fifths,**  and  the  modem  Wagnerian 
music  pleases  many  lovers  of  music,  although  tolerating  the  widest  range 
of  discords.  Some  nations,  whose  music  is  quite  undeveloped  (notably,  for 
example,  the  Japanese),  find  intervals  agreeable  which  are  intolerable  to 
us — apparently  because  of  the  association  of  the  tones  with  the  sad,  weird 
sounds  of  nature,  so  "  consonant  *'  with  the  national  tone  of  feeling.  Tastes 
and  smells  are  now,  for  the  civilized  man,  no  longer  a  prominent  means  of 
objective  information  necessary  to  his  "survival,"  but  are  rather  of  the 
nature  of  assthetical  superfluities ;  and,  in  the  realm  of  feeling,  the  steadiness 
of  adherence  to  a  standard  and  to  a  fixed  place  in  the  pleasure-pain  series 
is  thus  necessarily  forfeited. 

Biology  attempts  to  account  for  the  hideous  "  bulk  "  of  our  painful  skin« 
sensations  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  evolution.  In  those  lower, 
perhaps  "  ancestral  worm-like/*  forms  to  which  the  evolutionary  biologist 
refers  and  from  which  he  conjectures  that  man  sprung,  we  are  told  that 
strong  and  prompt  painful  reaction  to  such  sensations  would  develop  on 
account  of  their  beneficial  tendency  to  discontinue  or  inhibit  baneful  con- 
tact. This  explanation  would  be  more  applicable  if  it  were  the  intention 
of  nature,  not  to  preserve  the  worm,  but  to  punish  it  with  severest  pain,  in 
the  very  act  of  being  burned,  swallowed,  or  crushed.  For  strong,  painful 
sensations  generally  arise  too  late  to  serve  as  an  effective  warning ;  they  are 
confusing  rather  than  helpful  to  objective  information  and  purposeful  ac- 
tion ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  by  delicate,  painless,  objective  tactile 
apparatus  (feelers,  antennas,  etc.)  that  the  lower  animals  are  made  capable  of 
preserving  themselves  and  of  propagating  their  kind.  Thus  this  teleology 
of  biology  is  as  unsatisfactory  in  fact  as  it  is  in  ethical  theory. 

i  6.  That,  within  certain  rather  wide  limits,  indiyiduals  differ  largely  as 
to  the  estimates  they  put  upon  the  quanta  of  pleasure  and  pain  occasioned 
by  different  classes  of  sensations  and  ideas,  all  our  experience  teaches  us  to 
recognize.  "There  is  no  accounting  for  tastes,"  and  "concerning  tastes 
there  should  be  no  dispute.*'    This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  different 
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penoos  do  aotnally  snffer  or  enjoj  under  yeij  different  conditionB.  Some— 
M  W8  tmlj  flay  —are  "  not  capable  "  of  suffering  as  others  are ;  and  eveiy  one 
is  moie  capable,  relatively  (we  might  add),  of  some  kinds  of  suffering  than  of 
oUien.  On  the  other  hand,  psychology  most  not  overlook  the  effect  of  ideal 
aunSy  not  only  upon  the  estimate  which  different  men  give  to  amonnts  of 
pleasnre  or  pain,  bat  also,  and  chiefly,  upon  the  important  fact  whether  they 
axe  greatly  *'  influenced"  (not  to  say  *^  governed")  by  any  merely  quantita- 
tive estimate.  So  far  as  mere  amount  of  pain  is  concerDed,  all  men  may 
nadi] J  enough  agree  with  Heine:  ''Psychical  pain  is  more  easily  borne 
than  physical ;  and  if  I  had  my  choice  between  a  bad  conscience  and  a 
bad  tooth,  I  should  choose  the  former.'^  The  fact  here  reckoned  with  is  un- 
doubted :  idecU  pains  and  pleasures  are  not  comparable  in  mere  intensity  with 
semsmous  pains  and  pleasures.  The  same  fact  is  assumed  in  the  cynical 
*<  The  ohief  conditions  of  happiness  are  good  digestion  and  no  oon- 


We  are  obliged,  then,  to  confess  that  neither  the  existence  nor  the  pur- 
of  the  deflnite  amounts  of  pain  and  pleasure  connected  with  certain 
aetivitiee  of  body  and  mind  can  be  satisfactorily  explained  by  psychology. 
In  general,  however,  when  the  intensity  of  that  unorganizable  surplus  of 
nsrvoufl  excitement,  that  overflowing  commotion  of  the  nervous  centers 
vfaich  is  the  physical  basis  of  feeling,  surpasses  certain  variable  limits,  pain 
is  the  reeait.  It  is,  perhaps,  because  the  ideal  feelings  are  usually  supported 
bjleoBof  this  "semi-chaotic  surplus,"  that  they  are  less  intense.  On  the 
other  hand,  strong  and  lasting  feelings  which  start  in  an  ideal  way  (the 
smotionB  of  rage,  joy,  fear,  revenge,  chagrin,  grief,  etc.)  profoundly  affect  the 
pbyaioal  basis  of  life ;  and  they  thus  take  on  a  tone  of  pain  or  pleasure,  as 
respeeta  quantity,  comparable  to  sensations.  But  the  physiological  prin- 
dplee  which  control  here  are  very  complicated ;  we  do  not  as  yet  know  them 
thoroughly.  And  for  any  adequate  notion  as  to  the  signiflcance  of  pleasure 
tad  pain,  and  of  the  distribution  of  their  amounts  among  the  different  bodily 
tad  psiydhioal  states,  we  must  look  to  ideal  ends  that  lie  outside  of  the  mere 
futs  €d  feeling  in  themselves  considered. 

{  7.  That  certain  "  feelings  of  relation  "  are  naturally  painful,  we  have 
ibeady  had  repeated  occasion  to  remark.  Among  such,  in  their  simpler 
fonns,  are  the  feelings  of  too  great  surprise,  of  monotony,  of  tedium,  of 
sxeitement  and  confusion  from  too  gpreat  rapidity  of  the  mental  move- 
ment, etc.  Peculiarly  acute  is  the  painful  feeling  induced  by  the  stimula- 
tion of  aenaation-complexes  that  interrupt  the  smooth  flowing  of^the  current 
of  oonfloioaBneea  when  it  is  full  and  strongly  set  in  a  deflnite  direction. 
When  we  are  giving  a  large  amount  of  discriminating  attention  to  any  par- 
tieolar  connected  train  of  sensations  or  ideas,  the  cerebral  and  psychical  dis- 
tmbance  occasioned  by  sensations  and  ideas  that  do  not  "  train  with  "  those 
whioh  already  absorb  us,  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  intensities  of  the 
•timnli  involved.  For  example,  if  one  is  listening  to  a  series  of  sounds,  or 
looking  intently  at  some  object,  the  feeling  of  '*  distraction  "  caused  by  be- 
ing spoken  to  in  a  whisper  or  lightly  touched  amounts  to  a  sharp  physical 
pain ;  it  may  arouse,  in  turn,  the  most  intense  irritation  and  anger.  This 
feeling  is,  in  part,  the  base  of  that  resentment  which  most  men  experience  at 
being  interrapted  in  speech  or  at  having  their  opinions  denied.    The  whole 
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Herbariian  dootrine  on  this  subject  amounts  to  little  more  than  this :  the 
smooth  running  of  our  mental  life — the  flow  of  sensations  and  ideas  related 
so  as  to  serve  the  ideal  aim  of  apperception — ^is  pleasurable.*  Here  we  maj 
refer  again  to  the  connection  of  these  pleasure-pains  of  related  sensation- 
and  ideation-processes  with  the  distribution  of  attention.  To  quote  from 
Dr.  Ward:  ''  There  is  pleasure  in  proportion  as  a  maximum  of  attention  is 
effectively  exercised,  and  pain  in  proportion  as  such  effective  attention  is 
frustrated  bj  distractions,  shocks,  or  incomplete  and  faulty  adaptations,  or 
fails  of  exercise,  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  field  of  oonsdousness  and 
the  slowness  and  smallness  of  its  changes."  Physiologically  considered,  we 
see  again  how  the  kind  and  amount  of  the  stimulation,  or  the  place  of  its 
application  (to  conjectural  ''pain-nerves"  or  ''pleasure-nerves"),  has  in 
many  cases  little  to  do  with  the  resulting  amounts  of  pleasurable  or  painful 
feeling ;  the  way  the  sHmulation  fits  in  toith  the  existing  cerebral  oondUions^  and 
the  amount  of  ** disturbance*'  it  occasions  in  the  cerebral  centers^  is  the  chirf 
determining  cause  of  sensuous  pleasure  or  pain.  These  &ot8  accord  with  the 
view  already  presented  of  the  nature  and  conditions  of  all  feeling. 

Activity  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  correlated  mental 
states  within  the  limits  of  intensity  which,  for  want  of  accurate 
knowledge  and  precise  formtdas,  we  may  call  "Normal/*  is 
regularly  pleasurable.  Certain  facts,  however,  do  not  correspond 
with  this  rule.  There  seem  to  be  sensations  and  ideating  proc- 
esses which  must  be  considered  "  natural/'  because  they  belong 
to  all  mental  life,  that  are  accompanied  by  painful  feeling,  what- 
ever be  the  degree  of  intensity  they  attain  or  the  condition  in 
which  they  find  the  subject  when  they  arise  in  consciousness. 
Psychology,  which  considers  primarily  the  phenomena  of  the 
individual  consciousness,  as  such,  must  then  acknowledge  the 
existence  of  **  naturally  "  painful  sensations  and  ideas. 

On  the  other  hand,  excitements  of  feeling,  whose  intensity 
reaches  beyond  the  limit  of  safety  to  the  organs,  and  whose 
ethical  character  is  pronounced  against  by  an  enlightened  con- 
science, are  not  infrequently  accompanied  by  a  predominating 
tone  of  pleasure.  That  which  we  discover,  by  inferelice  from 
remote  and  indirect  consequences,  to  be  "  bad  '*  for  the  organism 
or  morally  indefensible,  is  by  no  means  necessarily  disagreeable. 
Indeed,  complex  emotions  of  every  character,  unless  certain  sen- 
suous factors  become  too  predominating  and  intense  (and  this  is 
ordinarily  the  case  only  in  weak  or  diseased  persons)  axe,  on  the 
whole,  pleasurable.  The  statement  is  as  true,  though  not  in  the 
same  way,  of  anger,  resentment,  and  vengeance,  or  of  pride,  ex- 
cessive self-feeling  and  self-approbation,  as  of  the  finer  and 

1  Something  like  thin  trath  is  expreseed  by  one  writer  as  follows  :  In  senaatloii  the  booPs  con- 
dition changes,  and  it  must  sense  the  changes  ("  Sie  mnss  empfinden  dass  sfe  empttndet'* ).  This 
"  self -sensing  "  of  the  soul  is  no  longer  mere  sensation :  bat  it  isfeelifig  ('*  Das  Innewerden  dieeea 
eigenen  Seelenznstandes  ist  and  heisst  FQhlen  ").    Roegg :  Lehrbuch  d.  PRjchologie*  p.  86. 
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more  altruistic  forms  of  emotion  and  sentiment.  Hatred  and 
love,  the  feeling  of  self-importance  and  the  feeling  accompany- 
ing the  appreciation  of  others,  are  by  no  means  necessarily  oppo- 
sites  when  arranged  in  the  scale  of  pleasure-pains. 

Differing  degrees  of  both  pleasure  and  pain  may  attach  them- 
selves to  the  different  factors  which  enter  into  all  the  more  com- 
plex forms  of  emotion  and  sentiment.    To  state  the  matter  in  an 
abstract  way,  all  elaborate  emotions  and  serdiments  gefnerally  fur- 
rmA  some  reasons  why  ih/dr  tone  should  he  one  ofplea^urey  and  other 
rtasons  why  their  tone  should  be  one  of  pain.     They  are  mixed  in 
tone.    But  one  of  these  two  opposite  tones  is  likely  to  be  pre- 
dominant, and  to  give  the  characteristic  to  the  entire  complex 
experience.    The  two  opposite  tones,  as  represented  by  the  fac- 
tors which  have  them,  may  struggle  together,  as  it  were,  for 
sapremacy  in  the  total  affective  complex ;  they  may  find  it  im- 
possible to  fuse.    The  emotion  or  sentiment  then  assumes  that 
pecoUar  condition  of  vacillation  between  predominating  pleas- 
ure modified  by  pain,  and  predominating  pain  modified  by 
pleasure,  with  which  all  are  familiar.    This  entire  class  of  expe- 
riences justifies  us  in  saying — as  a  general  rule,  which,  however, 
admits  of  certain  marked  exceptions — that  excitement  of  sensi- 
bility, as  such,  tends  to  be  pleasurable  up  to  the  limit  where 
painfal  bodily  feelings,  due  to  excessive  strain  or  tension,  or 
else  disagreeable  SBsthetical  or  ethical  sentiments,  are  aroused 
and  maintained.    In  the  majority  of  cases  of  strong  emotions 
and  sentiments  of  whatever  character,  the  rush  and  onward 
sweep  of  feeling,  with  its  tone  of  pleasure  due  to  the  fact  that 
both  cerebral  and  psychical  excitement  is  at  a  high  pitch  of  in- 
tensity, for  a  time  overwhelms  all  painful  factors,  whether  of  a 
sensuous,  sesthetical,  or  ethical  order.    The  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion :  "  Doest  thou  well  to  be  angry  ?  "  as  sincerely  given  by  the 
subject  of  the  emotion,  regularly  comes  (so  long  as  the  anger  is 
in  fall  sweep) :  "  I  do  well  to  be  angry,  even  unto  death." 

{8.  We  seem  compelled  to  admit  the  existence  of  ''absolutely"  nn- 
pleasant  sensations  (i.e.,  sensations  that  are  disagreeable,  irrespective  of 
tbair  intensity).    This  is,  at  any  rate,  true,  so  far  as  strictly  psychological 
aoalyBis  and  explanation  can  go.      Thus  M.  Beannis  *  holds  that  certain 
odors,  savors,  sonnds,  and  feelings  are,  qunliidiwely  considered^  always  dis- 
agreeable.   The  behavior  of  infants,  on  awakening  to  the  life  of  sensation  in 
its  various  forms,  would  seem  to  indicate  this.    The  liking  for  bitter  tastes, 
for  a  considerable  number  of  odors,  for  discordant  and  grating  sounds,  and 
perhaps  for  sensations  of  contact  that  have  become  associated  in  the  experi- 
cooe  of  the  race  with  disgusting  or  harmful  objects — slimy  worms,  e.g* — if 

>  Let  SenBationa  Internet,  p.  908  f . 
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•attained  at  all,  most  be  onltivated  tinder  the  inflnenoe  of  la?Dimble 
tion. 

That  manj  of  the  most  primitiye  forma  of  thoae  feelings  which  haTe  been 
called  ''feelings  of  relation  "  are  disagreeable,  iirespectiTe  of  intensify,  has 
•alreadj  been  pointed  oat. 

3  9.  In  spite  of  the  phenomena  of  **  natorallj  "  disagreeable  feelings  of  a 
sensational  or  ideational  stamp,  we  maj  maintain  the  general  bnt  not  nni- 
yersal  principle  that  excitement  of  sensibility,  as  snch,  is  agreeable.  The 
distinction  between  the  opposite  classes  of  intellectnal,  asthetical,  and  ethi- 
tsal  feelings  is  not  closelj  connected,  eyen  in  the  most  primaiy  and  elemental 
forms  of  the  aronsement  of  sensibility,  with  the  pleasore-pain  series.  A 
oarefnl  analysis  of  any  of  the  leading  forms  of  emotion  will  show  the  tmth 
of  this  statement.  Anger,  for  example,  is,  in  a  large  majority  of  instanees^ 
j)er  «e,  a  pleasnrable  emotion.  It  is  only  when  the  factors  of  painfol  feeling, 
arising  from  intense  bodily  excitement  or  introdnced  on  grounds  of  habitu- 
ally obseryed  »sthetical  or  ethical  considerations,  become  obtmsiye  aslaofeon 
that  the  complex  emotion  changes  tone  and  becomes  disagreeable  to  the 
enbject  of  it  Most  men  who  haye  not  "  weak  "  hearts  or  "  tender  "  con- 
sciences (and  most  men  are  not  afflicted  or  endowed  with  these  hindrances  to 
pleasure)  enjoy  being  angiy.  When  the  emotion  has  subsided,  the  aronse- 
ment of  sensibility  in  connection  with  reflection  upon  the  past  emoticm — ^its 
aasthetical  and  ethical  character,  its  consequences,  etc. — ^is  quite  another 
affair.  Eyen  in  the  midst  of  the  passion,  the  painful  feeling  of  oonstriotion 
about  the  heart,  of  laboring  respiration,  of  the  dangerous  rush  of  blood  to 
the  head,  may  modify  the  whole  emotion,  or  change  it  to  the  opposite  tone 
of  pain.  Eyon  in  the  midst  of  it  the  ''yoice  of  conscience,"  or  the  feeling 
of  '*  good  taste  ^'  — as  we  say — may  giye  a  more  or  less  disagreeable  tinge  to 
our  indulgence  of  this  passion.  But  generally  there  can  be  little  doubt,  for 
the  time  being,  the  emotion  of  anger  is,  on  the  whole,  a  somewhat  highly 
agreeable  emotion. 

In  the  so-called  **  natural "  man — that  is,  the  man  preyious  to  the  modi- 
fication of  his  conduct  and  feelings  under  the  influence  of  ideal  aims — the 
passion  of  yengeance,  whether  as  exercised  in  the  pursuit  or  in  the  punish- 
ment of  the  object  toward  which  it  is  directed,  is  a  pleasurable  feeling. 
The  sayage  or  the  child  chases  his  enemy  in  flight,  and  thrusts  him  through 
with  a  spear  or  beats  him  with  a  stick,  in  a  sort  of  ecstasy  of  joy.  The  con- 
flicting emotions,  with  their  characteristic  pleasure-pains,  which  are  called 
forth  in  all  kinds  of  struggle  and  contest  (on  the  field  of  battle,  in  the  prize- 
ring,  etc.),  are,  on  the  whole,  predominatingly  ag^reeable.  Both  yiotor  and 
yanquished,  as  a  rule,  share  in  the  pleasurable  excitement  of  feeling  which 
the  struggle  inyolyes :  the  former  has  added  to  this  the  pleasures  of  superior 
strength  and  skill  belonging  to  his  triumph ;  eyen  the  latter,  so  long  as  the 
contest  lasts,  is  probably  in  a  predominating  state  of  happiness.  It  is  only 
when  the  emotional  phases  of  feeling  are  past,  and  the  influence  of  the  more 
reflectiye  phases,  together  with  the  reyulsions  of  feeling  ordinarily  inyolyed 
in  them,  become  preyalent,  that  consciousness  is  sufftised  with  a  decidedly 
painful  tone  of  feeling. 

Connected  with  this  principle  is  the  explanation  of  many  of  those  more 
startling  exhibitions  of  cruelty  which  the  history  of  crime,  and  eyen  careful 
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obserration  of  the  dailj  condaot  of  children  and  of  "  nnidealized  *'  human 
lile  generally,  so  abnndantlj  reveal.    The  Indian  who  enjoy$  the  torture  of 
his  captive  enemj,  the  '*  moral  monster  "  who  is  proud  to  have  "  laughed 
with  glee  **  at  the  pains  of  his  innocent  victim,  the  child  who  takes  what  we 
are  accustomed  to  regard  as  a  '*  strange  delight "  in  pulling  off  the  wings  of 
insects  or  in  pinching  the  tail  of  a  pet  animal,  are  alike  '*  natural "  and  **  un- 
natural "  in  such  behavior.    Their  actions  maj  indeed  be  influenced  by  a 
variety  of  motives  and  accompanied  by  a  variety  of  more  or  less  conflicting 
emotions.    The  total  result  of  the  fusion  will  be  different  in  different  cases. 
Bat  at  the  base  of  all  these  cases  lies  the  principle  that,  in  strong  excitement 
(ffeeUng  of  every  kind,  whUe  the  emotional  stage  endures,  the  normal  tone  is  one 
tf  plsasure  in  the  excitement.     So  far  forth  Aristotle's  conception — ''  The 
feahng  of  pleasure  is  linked  with  every  natural  and  normal  activity  of  mental 
Hfe**— is  an  understatement  of  the  truth.    Even  in  the  case  of  bodily  pleas- 
vre-paina,  it  generally  implies  the  SBsthetical  development  of  the  adult  to 
And: 

*^  A  forfeit  of  the  sweeteet  things 
The  deepest  Inftthing  to  the  stomaoh  faringii" 

All  feelings,  as  snch,  but  especially  as  ''  Pleasure-pains,"  are 
subject  to  the  laws  of  Bhythm  and  Bepetition.  The  ground  for 
both  of  these  laws  is  found  in  the  most  fundamental  conditions 
of  the  life  and  activity  of  the  nervous  system  itself.  We  have 
already  seen  that  pleasurable  and  painful  feelings  depend 
largpely  upon  those  changes  of  vital  condition  and  action  which 
take  place  in  the  nervous  end-organs  as  related  to  intensities  of 
stimuli,  but,  more  especially,  in  the  cerebral  organs  which  re- 
ceive and  modify  the  nerve-commotions  excited  by  these  stimuli. 
Both  repetition  and  rhythm  have  much  to  do  with  such  vital 
condition  and  action.  The  energy  of  the  nervous  system  is 
limited :  it  is  exhausted  by  too  frequent  demands  made  upon  it, 
especially  to  energize  in  the  same  way  within  the  same  nervous 
eenters ;  it  is  somewhat  rhythmically  repaired,  and  then  again 
exhausted.  The  intermittent  character  of  the  simplest  and  most 
inimary  pleasures  and  pains  is  apparent  in  the  behavior  of  the 
infant ;  it  is  illustrated  by  our  experience  throughout  all  adult 
life.  Connected  with  this  we  find  the  tendenjcy  to  pass  quickly, 
aiui  perhaps  with  an  uncontrollable  impulse,  from  one  form  of 
emotion  to  its  opposite.  "  That  extremes  meet,"  says  Hoffding, 
''is  nowhere  better  exemplified  than  in  the  life  of  feeling,  where 
the  sharpest  and  most  important  contrasts  are  indigenous.'*  In 
spite  of  the  tendency  of  so-called  '*  disposition  "  and  of  habit,  to 
give  steadiness  to  the  life  of  emotion  and  sentiment,  and  in  spite 
of  all  the  equipment  and  skill  which  the  most  highly  elaborate 
cinlization  and  the  most  careful  education  provide,  pleasure  and 
pain  continue  to  characterize  all  human  life  as  the  accompani* 
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ments  of  the  most  yarious  forma  of  feeling.  The  "  laughter  amid 
tears,*'  which  Homer  describes  in  Andromache,  becomes  more 
descriptive  of  all  complex  affective  phenomena  as  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  and  of  the  race  goes  on.  Simple,  unmixed, 
and  frequently  repeated  similar  pleasures  or  pains  belong  to 
the  relatively  naive  and  childish  stages  of  evolution.  How  all 
modem  art,  especially  music  and  the  drama,  illustrates  this 
truth,  will  appear  more  clearly  later  on. 

In  its  effect  upon  the  life  of  mind,  considered  as  so-called 
intellect  and  will,  repetition  seems  subject  to  laws  which  admit 
of  a  tolerably  definite  determination.  In  reaction-time,  as  in- 
fluenced by  fatigue  and  by  habit,  we  have  means  for  examining 
experimentally,  within  certain  limits,  this  effect.  The  effect  of 
repetition  upon  our  elementary  bodily  pleasures  and  pains  may 
be  examined  in  the  same  way ;  but  the  examination  does  not 
yield  equally  satisfactory  results.  In  trying  to  deal  with  the  in- 
fluence of  repetition  upon  all  the  higher  and  more  complex  forms 
of  feeling,  we  speedily  become  lost  in  the  intricacies  of  our  prob- 
lem.   Here  each  individual  appears  to  be  a  law  to  himself. 

In  general,  however,  the  effect  of  repetition  upon  feeling 
differs,  in  important  particulars,  from  its  effect  upon  intellection 
and  volition.  "Mind "and  "will "—in  the  narrower  meanings 
of  these  terms — can  be  trained,  by  being  made  to  repeat  the  func- 
tions belonging  to  them  as  faculties,  in  an  orderly  and  calculable 
way.  Feeling  also  is  subject  to  control  and  modification  through 
its  dependence  upon  the  functions  of  intellection  and  volition. 
But  the  immediate  effect  of  repetition  upon  affective  phenomena 
is  by  no  means  calculable.  Such  a  difference  is  partly  due  to 
the  differing  effect  of  attention  in  the  two  classes  of  cases.  By 
repeated  discriminating  attention  our  sensations  and  ideas,  as 
respects  their  objective  reference,  are  made  clearer  and  stronger ; 
fatigue  becomes  less,  and  the  chances  of  a  revulsion,  or  breaking 
away  from  habit,  are  diminished.  But  such  attention  itself  tends 
to  destroy,  or  greatly  to  modify,  many  of  our  most  characteristic 
feelings  with  their  tone  of  pleasure  or  of  pain.  The  exhausting 
character  of  the  emotions,  as  such,  also  influences  the  effect  of 
repetition ;  a  frequent  indulgence,  or  a  second  indulgence  com- 
ing too  soon  after  a  first  indulgence  of  any  passion  or  sentiment, 
is  apt  to  have  a  painful  tone ;  it  is  apt  also  to  be  followed  by  re- 
vulsion to  an  opposite  phase  of  the  affective  life.  The  necessity 
of  reckoning  with  this  freaky  and  changeful  character  of  the 
feelings  occasions  much  uncertainty  and  difficulty  for  education, 
for  economic  and  social  measures,  and  for  all  our  dealings  with 
one  another  and  with  ourselves  as  psychical  beings.    Were  it 
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not  ior/eeltnfff  we  could  talk  more  confidently  of  'Uaws"  of  all 
psychical  life ;  we  could  judge  more  exactly  when  similar  states 
of  such  life  would  recur,  and  what  would  be  the  gross  effect  of 
repeating  similar  forms  of  stimuli,  and  of  securing  recurrent 
like  conditions  of  environment. 


{  10.  (hdUatum  between  bodilj  pleasures  aod  paios,  obscnrely  connected 
irith  nnlooalized  aod  uninterpreted  sensations,  is  probably  characteristic  of 
the  earliest  psychical  life  of  the  infant.  The  affectiye  element  or  aspect  of 
wnseioasDess  (the  *<  state  of  being "  in  which  the  subject  is)  nndoubtedly 
ii  at  first  far  more  absorbing  of  psychic  energy,  as  it  were,  than  the  intel- 
lectually discriminated  objectiye  aspect  (the  sensation  which  the  subject 
in).  Judging  by  all  the  signs,  the  two  tones  of  pleasure  and  pain  belong 
to  the  earliest  experience  in  every  case.  In  being  bom,  and  bathed,  and 
nl^jeeted  to  all  the  first  assaults  of  nature  upon  its  various  end-organs  of 
sense,  as  well  as  in  learning  to  digest  its  food,  to  use  its  limbs,  to  gratify  or 
express  its  wants,  etc.,  the  child  is  kept  alternating  between  pleasure  and 
piin.  It  is,  indeed,  out  of  these  primitive  pleasure-pains,  by  influence  from 
SBBodated  sensations  and  ideas,  that  the  later  more  complex  life  of  feeling 
k  developed.  [For  example,  anger  develops  through  aversion  to  objects 
^ioh  are  connected  with  painful  sensations;  affection  for  the  nurse  or 
nollier  is  cradled  in  the  pleasure  due  to  warmth  of  the  protecting  arms  or 
to  the  softness  of  the  cheek  or  breast  while  held  in  contact.  Impulses  and 
desires  are  evolved  in  variety  as  the  associations  of  pleasure-pains  with  dif- 
ferent activities  and  ends  become  differentiated.] 

Feelings  are  not  only  recurrent,  like  all  other  psychic  phenomena,  be- 
euue  they  oocnr  in  time-form  ;  but  they  are  also  especially  subject  to  peculiar 
forms  of  rhythmic  change.  In  the  case  of  those  ''mixed*'  feelings,  where 
egreeable  and  disagreeable  factors  are  both  present,  the  action  of  discriminat- 
ing attention  may  result  in  an  oscillation  between  pleasure  and  pain.  This 
SKperienoe  is  had  in  an  interesting  way  when  we  are  trying  to  determine 
vUther  we  Wu  a  certain  sensation-complex  of  color,  taste,  smell,  sound, 
Me.,  or  not  Feelings  of  comfort  or  discomfort  often  recur  in  a  somewhat 
diTthmio  way ;  or  feeling  may  alternate  between  its  two  opposite  tones  in 
dqwndenoe  on  recnrrent  sensations  or  ideas.  This  is  particularly  marked 
>&  respect  of  some  of  the  various  forms  of  vital  feeling.  The  periodic  vital 
ietion  of  the  nezves  also  manifests  itself  in  periodic  changes  in  the  intensity 
of  feeling.  None  of  our  pleasure-pains  remain  at  a  perfectly  uniform  ten- 
von,  as  it  were.  They  rise  and  fall  in  a  more  or  less  rhythmic  way,  with 
(it  least)  what  has  been  caUed  '*an  irreg^ular  periodicity."  This  alternate 
<ving  of  the  pendulum  may  carry  the  tone  of  affective  consciousness  back 
*od  forth  over  the  line  of  indifference ;  feeling  is  then  agreeable  in  one 
inituit  and  disagreeable  the  next.  The  relative  cessation  of  severe  pains 
^  be  felt  as  pleasure  in  a  state  where,  by  still  longer  continuance,  the 
eme  bodily  or  psychic  processes  become  again  the  occasion  of  pain.  One 
Bfty  even  be  pleased  with  one's  toothache  just  now,  if  it  is  much  less  acute 
tiMUk  it  was  an  instant  ago ;  but  to  have  it  continue  without  further  change 
voold  be  not  only  uninteresting  and  monotonous,  but  unbearable  pain. 
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More  intereBting  still,  pflychologrioallj  contddered,  are  those  altematioiis 
of  feeling  in  which  the  passage  is  made  from  one  complex  sentiment  or 
emotion,  with  its  characteristic  tone  of  pleasure  or  pain,  to  the  so-oalled 
opposite  sentiment  or  emotion.  The  liability  to  this  in  many  forms  of 
strong  feeling  is  recog^iized  both  in  polite  literature  and  in  popular  maxims. 
Hence  the  exhortations  of  poets  and  moralists  not  to  loye  too  violently,  lest 
hate  or  at  least  distaste  should  follow ;  not  to  hope  beyond  measure,  if  wa 
would  not  fall  over  into  dread  or  despair ;  not  to  enjoy  anything  in  excess, 
unless  we  are  willing  to  find  it  particularly  loathsome  thereby ;  not  to  revere 
and  admire  immoderately,  for  fear  of  coming  unjustly  to  contemn  and 
despise.  In  this  respect  all  exi)erience  teaches  us  how  much  more  stead- 
fast and  trustworthy  (calculable)  are  some  dispositions  than  others.  Yet 
the  general  and  time-honored  impression,  that  no  one  can  **  sustain  "  any 
one  form  of  emotion  or  sentiment  without  risking  a  movement  toward  its 
opposite,  is  founded  upon  a  vast  amount  of  experience.  The  physiological 
basis  for  this  kind  of  alternation  in  the  life  of  feeling  is  obscure.  Only  in  a 
very  limited  way  can  we  claim  that  the  nervous  system  is  "  rested "  after 
exhaustion  by  one  emotion  with  excitement  in  the  opposite  way ;  for  ap- 
parently all  strong  emotions  alike  involve  an  exhausting  excitement  of  the 
same  nervous  centers.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  this  general  condition 
of  great  excitability,  this  hyper-agitation  of  the  neural  elements,  which 
strong  feeling  requires,  is  a  preparation  for  its  own  continuance.  Any  small 
change  in  the  character  of  the  stimulus  finds  the  whole  body  of  neural 
material  in  an  explosive  condition.  But  here  the  psychologiosd  explana- 
tion is  much  more  obvious  and  satisfactory.  The  love  of  variety,  the  dislike 
of  monotony  (and  so  the  pleasure  which  new  emotional  excitement  of  any 
kind  tends  to  produce),  the  influence  of  intellectual,  aesthetical,  and  ethical 
considerations  (which  are  either  designedly  or  unexpectedly  evoked  to 
"  turn  the  tide,'*  as  we  say),  account  for  much  of  our  experience  here.  But» 
after  all,  it  seems  necessary  to  admit  a  sort  of  unexplained  and  **  natural* 
tendency  of  all  forms  of  feeling,  especially  when  somewhat  strongly  aroused, 
to  pass  over  into  their  opposite.  The  principle  of  "  rhythmic  movement "  is, 
then,  one  of  a  very  extended  although  somewhat  uncertain  application. 

2  11.  Besides  the  naturally  rhythmic  character  of  the  occurrence  of  all 
feelings,  with  their  tone  of  pleasure  or  pain,  it  should  be  noted  that  certain 
characteristic  pleasures  belong  to  the  consciousness  qT  rhtftkm  itself. 
Periodically  recurrent  agreeable  sensations  and  ideas  have  their  pleasurable 
tone  heightened  by  the  feeling  of  their  periodicity ;  slight  pains,  and  even 
to  some  extent  pains  of  great  intensity,  are  made  less  disagreeable  if  they  are 
felt  rhythmically.  Such  pleasures  of  rhythm  are  particularly  noticeable  in 
the  exercise  of  the  muscles  and  in  the  excitement  of  skin-sensations — with 
the  quickening  of  circulation,  and  the  grasp,  loosening,  and  renewed  c^rasp 
of  attention  upon  the  sensations  and  ideas  occasioned  by  these  bodily  proc- 
esses. The  pleasures  of  dancing,  marching,  swaying  the  body  or  moving  any 
of  its  members  rhythmically  to  and  fro,  are  largely  of  this  order.  The  sing- 
ing of  children  as  they  trip  along,  the  periodic  musical  grunting  of  sailors  as 
they  lift  anchor,  the  mark-time  of  the  coolies,  or  the  pleasant  wailing  of  the 
workmen  as  they  drive  piles,  or  handle  timbers,  in  Japan,  not  only  serve  to 
guide  the  rhythm  of  movement  and  lighten  the  burden  of  the  individual, 
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bat  alflo  to  express  the  satisfaction  wbioh  the  rbjthmio  moyement  itself  oc- 
oasiona.     The  pains  of  musoular  fatigne,  abraded  skin,  and  wearied  organa 
of  sense  are  lightened  or  even  submerged  by  these  pleasures  of  rbytiim. 
The  agreeable  feelings  produced  by  hearing  the  reading  of  poetiy  or  the  in- 
toning of  services  in  unknown  languages,  or  by  periodically  recurrent  natural 
■oonds  (thaty  taken  singly,  are  not  interesting),  belong  in  the  same  class. 
Ererj  listener  feels  the  pleasure  with  which  the  i)eriodic  recurrence  of  the 
air  is  welcomed  in  certain  species  of  musical  composition.  Akin  to  this  is  the 
•greeable  feeling  with  which  we  regard  regularly  recurring  figrures  in  oma^ 
mentation  as  the  eye  meets  them  when  sweeping  oyer  its  easier  lines  of 
movement.    Not  even  the  pleasures  of  novelty,  or  the  pains  of  monotony,  can 
make  us  unaware  of  something  not  wholly  to  be  approved  of,  when  one  or 
more  unrhythmic  numbers  intervene  in  our  rhythmic  series.    In  the  higher 
malms  of  ideation  and  of  sasthetical  approbation  other  considerations  sup* 
pnaa»  in  large  measure,  these  potent  pleasures  of  rhythm ;  yet  even  in  these 
malms  their  presence  and  power  can  generally  be  detected  by  a  little  careful 

"  How  Bonr  sweet  mnsio  is, 
When  time  is  broke,  and  no  proportion  kept.** 

I  IS.  It  has  already  been  said  that  the  effect  of  repetition  upon  feeling-,, 
nd  upon  its  tone  of  pleasure  or  pain,  does  not  follow  the  same  laws  as  those 
iriiieh  express  our  experience  in  the  realm  of  cognition  and  wilL  Indeed, 
the  very  nature  of  our  feelings  as  pleasure-pains  is  such  that  the  use  of  the 
WQid  **  law "  can  be  allowed  only  cum  grano  8alis  for  the  individual  cases. 
Experiment  in  the  psychological  laboratory  shows,  for  example,  that  while 
aeoommodation  of  the  eye  for  perception  from  short  to  long  distances  im^ 
proves  quickly  by  practice,  and  retains  through  a  long  series  of  experiments 
the  benefits  of  practice  (in  spite  of  increasing  pain),  the  accompanying  pain-^ 
fd  feeling  caused  by  the  rejMtition  may  grow  in  intensity  until  it  becomea 
mbeaimble.  Hypnotic  subjects  can  repeat  the  volitions  necessaiy  to  keep  aa 
mm  rigidly  held  out  for  an  incredibly  long  time :  not  because  they  have 
moie  muscular  strength  or  so-caUed  steength  of  will  than  normal  persons, 
hot  because  they  do  not  feel  the  resulting  pains.  In  general,  the  somewhat 
mpid  repetition  of  bodily  pains  of  moderate  intensity  causes  a  cumulative 
lAet  in  unbearable  anguish,  rather  than  a  softening  of  their  intensity  under 
the  law  of  habit.  This  is  doubtless  due  to  the  spreading  of  that  "confu- 
■m  "  of  the  neural  activities,  over  wider  areas  and  with  a  growing  intensity, 
hiwhioh  tlie  painful  character  of  the  physiological  condition  consists. 

Bepeated  pleasurable  sensations  of  a  low  degree  of  intensitj  ofteo  aocu- 
mnlste  an  agreeable  tone  by  the  rejMtition  itself.  In  the  pleasures  of  being 
fntly  stroked,  of  having  the  hair  combed,  of  being  soothed  with  humming 
bees  or  murmuring  waters,  of  rolling  sweet  morsels  under  the  tongue,  or  of 
bemg  fumed  with  cooling  breezes,  this  principle  of  **  summation*'  of  feel- 
ing eoOperatea  with  that  of  rhythmic  movement.  But  *'  jerky,  irregular  suc- 
oaMkma  "*  of  weak  and  otherwise  pleasant  stimuli  are  very  disagreeable. 

On  the  other  hand,  feelings  which  have  a  strong  tone  of  pleasure  or  paiu 
m  usually  dulled  by  frequent  repetition.  Pleasurable  feelings  may  thus  be- 
eooM  leas  and  less  pleasurable ;  and  bodily  and  mental  activities  of  an  intense 
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oharaoier,  which  when  oooasionallj  exercised  are  hi^^y  pleMiiiable»  maj  on 
repetition  become  painfol.  It  is  one  of  the  recognized  safegnards  and  reliefs 
of  snffering  humanity  that  the  sensibility  is  dnUed,  and  the  subject  rendered 
less  impressible  by  the  frequent  recurrence  of  strong  bodily  or  mental  pains. 
This  principle,  which  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  "  decay  of  feeling,"  un- 
der the  influence  of  '*  accommodation  **  and  habit  is,  howeyer,  far  less  sim- 
ple and  universal  in  its  application  than  is  generally  supposed.  It  is  doubt- 
less based  upon  two  physiological  laws :  (1)  severe  pain  exhausts  or  devital- 
izes the  nerve-centers  and  renders  them  less  capable  of  strong  reactions ;  (2) 
the  nervous  elements  and  the  entire  nervous  system  adjust  or  **  accommo- 
date "  themselves  to  habitual  forms  of  excitation,  however  painful  and  in- 
jurious such  forms  may  be.  But  these  very  physiological  laws  recall  our 
attention  to  the  basio  fact  that  '*  feeling  "  expresses  the  most  individual  es- 
sence of  the  neural  and  psychical  life.  It  is  i^without  any  objective  refer- 
ence whatever — who  svffer  and  er^oy;  my  pleasures  and  my  pains  express  for 
the  time  being,  what  state  lam  in. 

In  accordance  with  what  has  just  been  said,  the  e£fect  of  rejMtiiion  upon 
feeling  varies  greatly  in  different  persons,  according  to  temperament,  habits, 
and  ideal  aims.  With  some  persons  the  same  repeated  sensations  or  ideas 
are,  on  account  of  the  repetition,  disagreeable,  because  they  awaken  feeUngs 
of  monotony  and  painful  craving  of  change ;  while  new  sensations  and  ideas 
(even  those  that,  in  themselves,  are  somewhat  intensely  disagreeable)  because 
they  are  new,  are  invested  with  interest  and  felt  as  a  pleasurable  change. 
With  others,  however,  nothing  is  more  disagreeable  than  to  be  compelled  to 
see,  hear,  smell,  taste,  touch,  or  think  about  anything  which  is  not  already 
quite  familiar.  The  pleasure-pains  of  such  are  eminently  oonservative. 
Their  pleasures  are  the  mild  pleasures  bred  of  familiarity ;  their  pains  aie 
chiefly  the  negative  pains  of  '*  missing  '*  some  sensation  or  idea  from  their 
daily  round.  If  others  agree  with  Charles  Lamb  in  highly  estimating  the 
pleasures  of  first  landing  in  a  foreign  country,  they  are  more  than  content 
with  the  pleasures  of  always  abiding  in  the  ancestial  home.  To  all  musio- 
lovers,  in  certain  moods  '*the  fascinating  minor  monoUmoug  themes  of  the 
West  Indian  strains,"  which  Gottschalk  used  to  play,  are  more  agreeable 
than  are  more  varied  themes. 

It  is  only  in  the  case  of  the  more  ideal  feelings,  the  pleasure-pains  of  our 
higher  intellectual,  aesthetioal,  and  ethical  life,  that  the  e£fect  of  repetition 
can  be  reckoned  with  somewhat  accurately.  It  is  here  that  we  can  most 
confidently  employ  repetition  for  the  training  of  the  affective  field  of  oon- 
sciousness.  In  repeating  the  more  mild  and  complex  pleasures  of  this  kind 
we  are  more  sure  to  acquire  a  '* taste"  for  them.  And  here  taste  once 
acquired  may  develop  into  an  absorbing  passion,  whose  very  nature  is  such 
that  it  permanently  controls  the  entire  disposition  and  conduct,  and  makes 
possible  the  welcome  of  frequently  repeated  affective  phenomena  of  a  high 
degree  of  intensity.  The  reverse  of  this  process  is  that  progressive  triumph 
over  the  deterrent  and  enslaving  power  of  pain  which  is  brought  about  by 
the  pursuit  of  ideal  aims. 

All  our  Feelings,  with  their  tone  of  pleasure  or  pain,  come 
under  the  two  principles  of  Diflfosion  and  Association.    The 
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physiolo^oal  preconditions  of  feeling  are  such  that  they  tend 
to  difiuse  themselves  more  and  more  widely,  as  the  stimulation 
which  occasions  them  is  continued.  Every  state  of  predominate 
ingly  pleasurable  or  painful  emotion  tends  to  involve  the  whole  area 
of  the  hraiUf  and  to  i^fittence  a  larger  number  of  the  ouHying 
organs  through  the  svpreme  control  which  this  central  organ  has  over 
all  ihs  bodily  functions.  Even  our  intellectual  and  volitional 
processes  are  ''felt"  as  having  a  reactionary  influence  on  the 
organs  of  sense,  and  on  those  internal  organs  whose  condition 
and  functions  determine  so  largely  the  basis  of  bodily  feeling, 
of  disposition,  mood,  etc. 

In  order  to  describe  and  explain  the  influence  of  ''  association  '* 
(in  the  more  precise  use  of  the  word)  upon  feeling,  it  is  first  neces- 
sary to  consider  how,  and  how  far,  aflective  phenomena  admit  of 
being  ideated ;  and  what  are  the  connections  maintained  between 
these  phenomena  and  those  of  cognition  and  volition.  This 
subject  will  be  examined  later  on.  But  we  now  employ  the 
term  '*  association  "  in  a  vaguer,  less  correct,  and  yet  indispen- 
sable way.  Many  of  our  apparently  most  fundamental  pleasure- 
pains  have  become  connected  with  sensations  and  ideas  by  proc- 
esses of  "  fusion  "  or  primary  association.  The  connection  has 
indeed  become  lost  out  of  consciousness ;  it  was,  nevertheless, 
however  *'  natural "  it  now  appears,  originally  established  by 
some  particular  associative  activity.  Thus,  not  a  few  tastes, 
smells,  sounds,  and  skin-sensations,  are  immediately  felt  as 
pleasurable  or  painful,  with  various  degrees  of  intensity  (either 
lower  or  higher),  because  of  some  forgotten  experience.  The  in- 
fant's taste  for  sweet,  for  example,  may  be  largely  acquired  by 
connection  with  the  mixed  pleasures  of  being  nursed  on  milk  of 
a  delicately  saccharine  flavor.  We  find  certain  simple  curves 
and  figures  pleasant,  or  ugly,  without  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  this  is  due  to  the  slightly  agreeable  or  disagreeable  muscu- 
lar sensations  evolved  by  mastering  them  with  a  moving  point 
of  regard.  Long  before  we  are  capable  of  making  our  own 
pleasure-pains  data  of  self-knowledge,  these  processes  of  difiEu- 
sion  and  fusion  have  operated  to  complicate  even  the  more 
primitive  forms  of  conscious  afiTective  phenomena. 

2 13.  The  amount  of  wide-spreading  feeling  which  some  sensations  of  a 
low  degree  of  intensitj  occasion  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  immediate 
excitatory  effect.  The  nausea  which  follows  certain  slight  disagreeable 
tastes  and  smells,  the  general  depression  which  small  disappointments  or  re- 
buttals often  occasion,  the  effect  on  the  whole  tone  of  our  exi)erience 
wrought  bj  aromatic  flavors  or  by  stimulation  from  ammonia  or  ean  de 
cologne,  the  oonvalsions  of  mirth  caused  by  tickling  or  by  smaU  bits  of 
14 
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grotesqne  imageiy,  etc.,  are  instances  of  this  tmth.  Snoh  effects  are  doubt- 
less dne  to  what  Mr.  Snllj'  has  called  "organic  consensus."  But  this 
phrase  only  expresses  the  general  fact  that  the  entire  nervous  mechanism 
acts  as  a  nnitj  of  molecular  mechanisms ;  it  cannot  suffer  neural  commotion 
in  one  part  without  being  affected  throughout.  To  this  vague  general  state- 
ment it  must  be  added  that,  since  a  "  semi-chaotic  surplusage "  of  neural 
excitation  is  characteristic  of  feeling,  the  rapid  and  wide  diffusion  of  this 
kind  of  excitation  is  a  resulting  characteristic.  A  little  pain  or  pleasure 
feU^  "  disturbs  "  the  neural  mechanism  in  a  more  expansive  way  than  a  large 
amount  of  sensation  or  ideation  with  no  marked  characteristic  tone  of  feel- 
ing. 

Strong  emotions  and  passions,  where  the  whole  organism  is  robust  and 
healthy,  may  even  exercise  a  purgative  and  sanitary  influence.  Vigorous 
Martin  Luther  teUs  us  of  the  physical  benefit  he  received  from  sometimes 
* '  getting  mad  **  to  the  very  core  of  his  being.  The  passions  of  love,  ambition, 
devotion  to  art,  etc.,  not  infrequently  raise  to  a  higher  condition  of  function 
all  the  neural  and  psychic  energies  of  the  man  who  yields  to  them. 

{ 14.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  note  how  the  simpler  factors  of 
psychic  states  become  fused  and  modified  by  the  development  of  function,  in 
the  case  of  the  '*  sensation-complexes.*'  This  fusion  and  absorption  of  the 
single  factors  into  one  complex  resultant  lies  far  below  all  "  association  of 
ideas  "  properly  so  called.  It  is  indeed,  an  important  basis  of  all  intellect- 
ual development;  inasmuch  as  assimilation  and  discrimination  must  go 
hand  in  hand  in  the  evolution  of  mental  life.  Popular  language  notes  the 
application  of  this  principle  to  feeling  when  it  tells  of  "  being  attracted  **  or 
"  repelled  "  without  knowing  why ;  of  "  some-how-or-other  ^  liking  this  and 
disliking  that.  The  person  who,  on  first  trial,  pronounces  against  the  taste 
of  olives,  may  have  to  be  told  that  jMrhaps  this  is  because  they  "  suggest " 
the  taste  of  leather.  All  colors,  when  uninfiuenced  by  association  and  con- 
trast, are  probably  to  be  regarded  as  pleasant,  if  not  too  intense ;  but  to 
most  persons  certain  colors  seem  "  naturally  "  disagreeable. 

The  use  of  the  word  "  association  "  indicates  how  far  from 
what  is  truly  simple  and  primitive  in  the  life  of  feeling  we  have 
already  departed.  We  must  therefore  now  turn  to  the  consider- 
ation of  other  elementary  forms  of  mental  processes  in  order  that 
we  may  understand  the  higher  forms  of  affective  phenomena. 

[Among  the  recent  general  works  on  psychology  accessible  in  WnglSsh.  the  tivalnient 
of  feeling  is  most  satisfactory  in  the  following  three :  HOffding,  pp.  1^-S07.  SnUy :  TIm 
Human  Mind,  IL,  pp.  1-171.  Baldwin:  Feelmgand  Will,  pp.  ^-379.  For  the  pay^ol- 
og^  of  bodily  pleasnres  and  pains— see  Bain :  The  Emotions  and  WUl,  pp.  1-68.  ^»enoer : 
Principles  of  Psychology,  I.,  $123  1,  and  Marshall,  articles  in  Mind,  IxiiL  and  hdT.  Spe- 
cial monographs  of  valae  are  Beaonis  :  Les  Sensations  internes.  Bonillier :  Dn  Plidair  et 
de  la  Doulenr.  K5mer :  Das  K5rperliche  GeftlhL  Kttlpe :  Znr  The<nie  d.  stnnlichea 
Gef Uhle.  Horwicz :  Znr  Natorgeachichte  d.  Gef uhl&  Branbach :  Psyohologie  d.  GefQhlea. 
Von  Ehrenfela :  FUhlen  n.  Wollen.  Nichola :  The  Origin  of  Fleaanre  and  Pain.  Pbolhaa : 
Les  Ph^nom^nes  afiectif s,  eta  Jungmann :  Das  Gemttth,  eta  Kitsohe :  Vennioh  einer 
einheitlichen  Lehre  von  d.  GefQhlen  (especially  compact  and  snjneatiTe).  Btelnitaer; 
GemQthsbewegnngen.  Letonmean :  Physiologie  dea  rasaioni.  i^«««»i« :  IHo  YLusf^ 
gesetze  d.  menschl  Geftthlslebena.] 

1  The  Human  Mhid.  n..  p.  86 1 
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CONATION  AND  MO 


There  is  obvious  need  of  a  word  which  shall  stand  for  that 
third  aspect  of^  or  factor  in,  all  psychic  facts  which  is  neither 
sensation  or  ideation  with  their  objective  reference,  nor  feeling 
legarded  as  passive  condition  of  being.  This  need  is  not  satis- 
factorily met  by  the  word  "Will."  For,  first,  this  term  is  sur- 
rounded by  ethical  and  theological  prejudices  from  which  it  is 
difficult  to  free  it;  accordingly  it  is  ill  adapted  to  designate 
such  a  primitive  psychical  phenomenon.  But,  second,  in  reality 
the  will  is  a  development  conditioned  upon  a  course  of  varied 
experiences.  For  these  reasons  we  have  already  chosen  the 
word  **  conation,"  to  correlate  with  sensation  and  feeling,  in  the 
most  fundamental  use  of  the  latter  terms. 

Here  again  that  must  be  said  of  conation,  as  such,  which  has 
been  found  to  be  true  of  sensation  and  feeling.    Conation,  con- 
sidered as  simply  this  and  nothing  more  (without  reference  to 
ihe  guidance  of  discriminative  consciousness  for  the  reception 
or  rejection  of  some  objective  element  and  without  motif  from 
the  spur  of  feeling  (or  coloring  from  its  tone)  is  an  abstraction 
of  psychological  science.    Consciousness  gives  no  experience  of 
simple  unmixed  conation.    Closely  connected  with  this  similarity 
of  the  three  fundamental  forms  of  all  psychic  life,  an  important 
contrast  emerges  to  view  when  we  compare  conation  with  sensa- 
tion and  feeling.     We  have  been  led  to  distinguish  kinds  of 
Bensation  and  feeling;  but  psychic  facts,  so  long  as  they  are 
oonaidered  simply  in  their  conative  aspect,  have  only  one  kind. 
^  most  radical   distinction  which    can  be  made  among  dif- 
forent  primary  conations  applies  rather  to  the  connected  phe- 
iHnnena  of  presentation  and  feeling  than  to  the  conations  them- 
selves.   The  differences  belong  only  to  the  occasions  on  which, 
or  the  circumstances  under  which,  the  different  conative  phe- 
nomena manifest  themselves.    As  such,  there  is  only  one  sort  of 
conation. 
The  psyohology  of  conation,  considered  as  a  primitive  proc- 
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ess  in  mental  life,  is,  therefore,  of  necessity,  very  meagre.  Here 
science  can  do  little  more  than  to  notice  the  universal  psychic 
fact,  conjecture  its  physiological  conditions,  and  point  out  its 
place  and  connections  in  the  scheme  of  fundamental  motor  ac- 
tivities. It  is  only  when  intelligent  grasp  and  affective  appre- 
ciation of  ideal  aims  (in  the  most  general  meaning  of  the  word 
"ideal")  have  developed,  that  psychology  can  return  t\l  the 
conative  aspect  of  all  psychic  facts  and  establish  a  doctrine  of 
the  development  of  will  and  character. 

None  the  less  is  it  true,  however,  that  the  presence  of  the 
aspect,  or  factor,  of  "conation"  must  be  recognized  in  all 
psychic  facts,  and  in  all  development  of  psychic  faculty.  To  be 
the  subject  of  any  psychosis  is  always — ^to  speak  roughly — to  be 
doing  something.  Every  sensation  and  idea,  every  phase  of 
changeful  feeling  may  be  said  (with  no  unmeaning  figrure  of 
speech)  to  furnish  the  soul  with  a  challenge  to  arouse  itself  and 
"  act  out  its  own  nature,"  "  or  express  its  wilL"  Nay,  more :  so 
far  as  we  can  obtfidn  evidence  concerning  the  very  beginnings 
of  mental  life,  coetaneous  with  the  first  having  of  sensations  and 
the  most  primitive  experience  of  being  affected  with  pleasurable 
or  painful  feeling,  spontaneity  of  active  consciousness,  psychical 
doing  and  striving,  may  be  discerned.  Speaking  broadly  and 
using  terms  whose  meaning  and  justification  will  be  considered 
later  on,  we  may  say :  "We  never  know  nor  feel,  that  we  do  not 
also  will.  Conation  (or  volition)  enters  into  all  perception, 
memory,  imagination,  thought.  No  state  of  suffering  or  happi- 
ness is  so  passive  or  so  "  overwhelming  "  that  it  is  not,  by  the 
conative  activity  which  accompanies  all  conscious  life,  accepted 
or  striven  against,  and  thus  modified  by  that  spontaneity  of 
action  which  belongs  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  of  this  life. 

Conation  is  uniformly  connected  with  two  most  important 
classes  of  effects :  These  are  (1)  the  movements  of  the  bodily 
members ;  and  (2)  the  determination  of  the  direction  and  amount 
of  attention — ^the  fixation  and  distribution  of  psychic  energy  in 
the  so-called  field  of  consciousness.  To  test  these  statements,  let 
one  ask  one's  self  this  question :  Besides  "  having  "  a  great  va- 
riety of  sensations  and  ideas,  and  "  being  affected  "  with  manifold 
changing  feeling —  What  can  I  do  f  The  naive  answer  to  this 
question  will  be  found  to  resolve  itself  into  claims  corresponding 
to  such  statements  as  follows :  "  I  can  make  certain  bodily  move- 
ments as  I  zvill ; "  and,  "  I  can  attend,  within  certain  limits, 
to  whai  I  loill"  Scientific  psychology  refines,  explains,  and 
circumscribes  these  statements  by  analyzing  the  psychic  facts 
to  which  they  appeal,  and  by  specifying  the  organic  conditions 
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on  the  basis  of  which  these  facts  occur ;  bat  the  import  of  the 
statements  remains  essentially  unchanged  under  all  scientific 
examination. 

Bodily  movement  and  the  fixation  and  distribution  of  atten- 
tion, however,  are  themselves  most  closely  interrelated  and  mu- 
tual] '  dependent.  This  important  truth  is  not  sufficiently  recog- 
nized in  any  merely  popular  estimate.  Indeed,  if  we  include,  on 
the  motor  side,  all  so-called  '*  automatic  "  excitation  of  the  cere- 
bral mv^r  elements,  and  all  inchoate  movements  and  tendencies 
to  movement,  or  conditions  of  ''  tension  "  and  "  strain  "  in  the 
external  motor  apparatus,  it  may  be  claimed  that  attention  and 
movement  are  probably  always  correlated.  It  has  already  been 
found  that  acts  of  primary  attention  are  strictly  correlated  with 
irritation  of  the  striated  muscle-fiber ;  and  hence  the  claim  of 
some  writers,  already  referred  to:  Attention  ''acts  only  upon 
muscles  and  through  muscles  "  (see  p.  67 1).  Let  but  attention  be 
directed  toward  any  sensation  or  sensuous  object,  and  at  once 
the  organ  through  which  the  object  of  sense  is  presented,  or  the 
area  of  the  organ  which  receives  the  sensory  stimulation,  is 
thrown  into  a  changed  motor  condition.  Probably  also  mental 
images  cannot  be  attended  to  without  the  realization  of  changes 
both  in  the  correlated  cerebral  centers  and  in  the  corresponding 
external  organs.  Again,  the  direction  of  attention  to  any  par- 
ticular part  of  the  motor  apparatus,  or  even  to  the  mental  image 
representative  of  any  particular  movement  as  possible  to  be  exe- 
cuted by  any  part,  immediately  tends  to  realize  itself  in  corre- 
sponding actual  movement.  On  the  other  hand,  all  forms  of  or- 
ganic movement,  whether  of  the  bodily  members  as  masses  or  in 
the  form  of  molecular  changes  in  the  so-called  motor  areas  of  the 
cerebrum,  tend  to  excite  and  to  fix  attention. 

Moreover,  all  primary  attention,  regarded  as  spontaneous 
psychic  activity,  however  occasioned  or  influenced,  may  be  said 
to  have  its  conative  side.  Indeed,  thus  regarded,  attention  is 
preeminently  conative — an  elementary,  and  yet  true  ''act  of 
wilL"  In  other  words,  attention  regarded  as  active  consciousness 
implies  conation  ;  and  inasmuch  as  primary  attention  belongs  to 
every  field  of  consciousness^  and  attention  is  a  most  general  form  of 
all  mental  lifei  conation^  as  the  activity  of  attention^  helongs  to  every 
psychosis.  To  this  conative  aspect  of  all  mental  life  corresponds 
all  centrally  originated  and  centrally  modified  or  directed  move- 
ment of  the  bodily  organs.  Thus  the  early  development  of  will 
is  primarily  conditioned  upon  the  increasingly  complicated  and 
purposeful  fixation  and  distribution  of  attention  with  its  corre- 
lated movement  of  the  bodily  organs. 
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2 1.  The  employment  of  the  word  ''  conation  *'  as  the  oorrelate  of  sensa- 
tion and  feeling  in  the  triple  division  of  elementary  psychic  functions  is  not 
without  objections.  Like  every  other  term  it  is  liable  to  be  misunderstood, 
or,  if  clearly  understood,  it  may  be  misapplied  or  its  appropriateness  alto- 
gether denied.  We  choose  to  accept  it  and  limit  its  use  on  account  of  the 
necessities  of  the  case.  The  psychological  distinction  between  intelligent 
and  so-called  blind  "  appetencies  "  or  psychic  forthputtings  (opcfcir)  is  as  old 
as  Aristotle.  The  recognition  of  "exertive  or  conative  powers,"  as  corre- 
sponding  to  fundamental  distinctions  that  pertain  to  all  psychic  fiicts,  we 
have  already  seen  was  promulgated  by  Kant.  The  English  ethical  writer, 
Gudworth,  in  '<  A  Treatise  on  Fi'ee  Will,"  si)eaks  of  the  "  hegemonic  of  the 
soul'^  as  acquiring  more  and  more  power  over  the  feelings  by  "conaiives 
and  endeavors.'*  Hamilton,^  after  discussing  and  rejecting  various  other 
terms,  adopts  the  word  "  conation  "  as  covering  both  desires  and  volitions. 
The  use  of  the  term  here  adopted  is  both  more  wide  and  general  in  one  di- 
rection, and  more  restricted  in  other  directions,  than  either  of  the  foregoing 
uses.  *'  Desires  **  are  complex  psychical  phenomena,  implying  at  least  an 
obscure  presentation  of  something  desirable  to  be  had,  and  especially  the 
arousement  of  feeling  in  one  direction  and  in  an  ^*  influential "  way.  Desires 
are  therefore  more  predominatingly  presentative  and  afliaotive  than  are 
merely  conative  phenomena.  And  although  we  undoubtedly  designate  by 
'*  volitions "  (as  distinguished  from  mere  "  wishes  "  or  '*  desires  **),  those 
psychoses  in  which  the  conative  element  is  predominant,  unless  we  exclude 
from  this  term  its  implication  of  the  conception  and  selection  of  an  end,  it 
is  wider  in  some  directions  and  narrower  in  others  than  the  term  conation. 

The  term  '*  active  consciousness  *'  has  been  suggested  as  the  equivalent 
of  conation  considered  as  the  thii'd  of  the  three  fundamental  and  coordinate 
modes  of  mental  life.  Thus  Sully'  says :  "  The  most  obvious  common 
characteristic  in  this  variety  of  actions  or  conative  processes  is,  as  already 
suggested,  that  peculiar  element  which  is  best  marked  off  as  active  conscious- 
ness." This  phrase,  indeed,  suggests  a  most  important  truth  respecting  the 
conative  aspect  of  all  mental  life.  This  truth  is  that  of  the  fundamental, 
irreducible,  and  indefinable  fact  of  conscious  psychic  activity  itself.  The 
phrase  seems,  however,  to  introduce  a  distinction  between  actions  and 
motor  activity  which  is  somewhat  confusing  and  difficult  to  keep  in  mind. 
Even  the  most  passive  form  of  suffering  which  I  '<  undergo  "  is  an  action,  a 
mode  of  the  behavior  of  the  psychical  subject  of  states.  But  besides  its 
passive  aspect — its  being  a  state  which  I  undergo — the  conative  aspect  of  all 
suffering  is  emphasized  when  I  consider  that  it  is  /  which  undergo  this 
suffering— by  ** bracing  up"  against  it,  or  resisting  it,  or  by  patiently  or 
impatiently  enduring  it,  or  by  striving  to  free  myself  from  it,  by  withdraw- 
ing the  body  from  the  painful  irritation  or  distracting  attention  from  the 
X>ain.  As  Hdffding  has  said :  "  We  speak  of  volition  whenever  we  are 
conscious  of  activity,  and  are  not  merely  receptive.  But  ....  we 
never  are  purely  receptive." 

Another  writer  *  has  proposed  an  analysis  of  "  motor  consciousness  "  as 
the  starting  point  for  the  discussion  of  Will.    But,  strictly  speaking,  motor 

>  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  p.  127  f.  *  The  Haman  Mliid,  IL,  p.  1H. 

>  Baldwin :  Feeling  and  Will,  p.  980 1 
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OQDflcioiisiiess  is  tinged  throngh  and  through  with  sensations  of  motion  aud 
bodily  feelings  ;  it  is  bj  no  means  pnre  conative  conscionsness,  although  it 
properly  implies  a  dominant  element  of  such  consciousness.  The  word 
"impulse"  [Trieh)  might  be  substituted  for  conation  (it  would  be  pref- 
erable as  the  less  technical  word),  were  it  not  needed  to  designate  certain 
more  complex  mental  states,  akin  to  desire,  which  emphasize  other  factors 
than  the  strictly  conative. 

\  2.  The  psychological  equivalent  of  the  term  '*  conation  "  can  only  be  rec- 
ognized ;  it  cannot  be  defined  or  reduced  to  anything  simpler  by  no  matter 
how  subtle  and  searching  analysis.    Beflective  consciousness  can  be  best  as- 
sisted to  the  act  of  recognition  by  describing  what  is  not  meant  by  conation, 
as  we  have  chosen  to  employ  this  term.    Therefore,  first,  no  unconscious 
process  of  bodily  or  mental  life  is  here  designated.    We  must  be  warned, 
then,  against  both  the  metaphysical  and  the  biological  or  physiological  use 
of  the  terms  *' conation,"  "impulse,"  "volition,**  **will.*'    Oonceming  the 
question  whether  Will  is  indeed  the  ground  of  the  world,  its  real  being 
(so  Schopenhauer),  or  the  core  of  human  personality  (as  "  the  heart  of 
the  heart" — so  the  theologian  MuUer),  scientific  psychology  does  not  in- 
quire.    Neither  does  it,  so  long  as  it  avoids  metaphysical  implications,  ask 
whether  a  psychical  principle,  like  the  faculty  of  willing,  can  stand  in  re- 
lations of  a  vera  causa  to  physiological  processes  in  the  brain  or  elsewhere. 
It  simply  finds  conative  consciousness  given  as  an  undoubted  factor  in 
determining  the  amount  and  direction  of  attention,  the  control  of  the  mental 
train,  and  of  the  movements  of  the  bodily  organism.     As  psychological  sci- 
ence our  investigation  accepts  this  ordering  of  phenomena ;  it  is  no  les:^ 
fundamental  and  conclusive  than  are  those  data  upon  which  physics  strives 
to  establish  the  principles  of  the  conservation  and  correlation  of  energy. 
Moreover,  all  the  information  which  cerebral  physiology  can  furnish  regard- 
ing the  processes  that  accompany  or — if  one  please — ^underlie  conation,  voli- 
tion, striving,  etc.,  consists  only  of  conjectural  preconditions  for  this  pri- 
mary and  indubitable  psychological  fact.    [We  turn  aside  barely  an  instant 
to  affirm  that  the  more  acute  and  prolonged  metaphysical  analysis  becomes 
the  more  dear  is  the  conviction  that  the  most  highly  developed  notions  of 
"Reality,**  "Cause,"  and  "  Energy  **  ("  conserved  **  and  " correlated  '*),  with- 
in the  physical  realm,  are  themselves  dependent  upon  this  veiy  datum  of 
conation,  or  active  consciousness,  belonging  primarily  to  man's  mental  life. 
These  notions  cannot  consistently,  therefore,  in  the  name  of  so-called  physi- 
cal science  deny  the  existence  and  validity  of  the  psychological  fact  on  which 
they  all  repose.] 

But,  second  (and  positively),  by  conation  we  do  mean  to  designate  a 
primary  and  indubitable  datum  of  consciousness.  To  repeat  the  truth 
which  came  before  us  while  studying  the  nature  of  attention : — All  psychic 
life  manifests  itself  to  the  svbject  of  that  life  as  being  ^  in  one  of  its  fundamental 
atpectSf  its  men  spontaneous  activity.  All  complex  psychic  facts  are  fully 
described  only  when  we  add  to  the  phrases — I  have  such  sensations,  and  rec- 
ognize such  objects,  and  feel  affected  so  and  so — this  other  equally  perti- 
nent and  necessary  d'Hslaration :  /  now  act  in  this  or  that  way.  Prior  to  the 
debate  which  Materialism  and  Determinism  excite,  and  equidly  indisputable 
in  whichever  way  this  debate  may  be  decided,  is  our  immediate  recognition 
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of  thia  datnm  of  self-aoiiyitj.  Oonsoioas  aoidyitj,  as  tinged  l^  tlie  f eelixig 
of  being  resisted,  is  called  *'  striying.**  Oonatiye  oonsoionsness  iS|  thexefoxe» 
at  the  same  time  spontaneity  of  actiyitj,  and  conscionsneas  of  aotiTitj.  Thia 
is  equally  true  whether  the*  striving,  as  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
practical  ends  aimed  at,  be  successful  or  not.  '*Hold  atilll"  the  mother 
says  to  the  child,  or  the  sui^geon  to  the  patient  writhing  under  pain.  "  I  am 
trying  to,"  is  the  reply ;  and  it  matters  not  whether  the  phrase  appended  be 
— "  but  I  cannot,**  or  *•  and  I  will." 

23.  Like  all  other  fundamental  forms  of  psychical  life,  conation  dif- 
fers in  the  degree  of  its  manifestation  within  wide  ranges  of  magnitude,  and 
in  dependence  upon  constitution,  temperament,  mood,  habit,  culture,  etc. 
It  is  pcurtly  thia  variation  to  which  we  refer  when  we  speak  of  men  of  "  weak 
wills'*  and  "strong  wills,'*  "steady  purposes**  and  "fiokleneaa  of  par- 
pose,*'  etc.  It  is  the  amount  and  persistency  or  changeableneaa  in  time 
of  conation  which  forma  the  basis  for  the  different  *'  kinds  "  of  will  ao  called 
— in  so  far  as  classification  has  to  do  at  all  with  the  conativa  aspect  of  com- 
aciousness  itaelf .  Otherwise  the  development  of  will  and  the  fonj^on  of 
character  dejMuds  upon  the  knowledge  attained  as  to  different  ends,  and  as 
to  the  means  of  reaching  them,  and  upon  the  kind  and  amount  of  feeling 
aroused  by  contemplation  of  these  ends.  While  here,  as  in  eveiy  domain  of 
mental  life,  the  great  principle  of  habit  takes  an  unoeaaing  and  oonapicooua 
part. 

The  Physiological  Conditions  of  Conation,  so  far  as  science 
can  disentangle  them,  seem  to  lie  in  that  "  automatic  "  molecular 
activity  which  belongs  to  every  living  ceU,  but  peculiarly  to  the 
central  nervous  masses.  The  sentence  which  we  have  already 
quoted  from  physiology  concerning  the  amoeba — ^it  ''  has  a  will 
of  its  own" — indicates  that  certain  molecular  changes  in  the 
lowest  living  forms  appear  to  have  an  altogether  mysterious 
internal  origin.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  make  sure  that  any  par- 
ticular form  of  internal  commotion  does  not  arise  through  irri- 
tation of  the  surface  by  stimuli  belonging  to  the  environment. 
To  prove  a  negative  here  is  always  difficult.  Some  writers  on 
physiology  strive  to  explain  all  the  movements,  not  only  of  the 
simpler  amceboid  bodies  but  even  of  the  most  complex  organ- 
isms, as  falling  somehow  under  the  term  **  reflex."  But  he  who 
has  watched  even  an  amceba  under  the  microscope,  and  noted  the 
unexpected,  inexplicable,  '' self -originated "  character  of  much 
of  its  motor  activity,  will  probably  be  gravely  dissatisfied  with 
such  easy-going  explanations.  The  more  careful  and  unprej- 
udiced our  study  of  the  behavior  of  micro-organisms  becomes 
the  more  difficult  do  we  find  it  to  bring  all  the  phenomena  of 
their  movements  under  terms  of  a  molecular  mechanism  that  is 
excited  to  re-act  solely  by  the  application  of  stimuli  to  its  pe- 
riphery. As  the  student  of  physiology  rises  higher  in  the  scale 
of  life,  he  finds  the  number  and  complication  of  the  phenomena 
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that  baffle  explanation  by  way  of  merely  reflex-motor  hypoth- 
eses greatly  increased. 

According  to  a  general  biological  law,  the  constitution  and 
hinctions  of  the  higher  nervous  centers  become  more  important 
and  determinative  for  the  whole  realm  of  bodily  and  of  psychic 
life,  as  we  ascend  the  animal  series.    At  the  head  of  this  series 
stands  man.    The  supreme  nervous  centers  of  man  are  at  the 
same  time  most  intricately  organized  as  physical  structures,  and 
also,  relatively,  most  influential  for  the  control  of  all  the  physi- 
cal and  mental  development  of  the  animal.    Accordingly,  the 
"*  automatic "  (or  centrally  originated)  functions  of  the  human 
brain  are  far  more  comprehensive  and  controlling  than  are  the 
automatic  activities  of  any  other  nervous  mechanism.    In  other 
words,  what  the  brain  of  a  human  being  is,  and  what  it  does  of 
itself — so  to  speak — has  far  more  influence  in  determining  the 
eharacier  and  the  development  of  the  entire  life  of  the  individual, 
than  in  the  case  of  any  other  animal. 

It  is  not  with  perfect  certainty  but  with  a  high  degree  of 
probability,  that  we  are  able  to  say :  "  automatic "  {or  centrally 
mginaied)  nervous  activity  is  the  pectdiar  physical  correlate  of  active 
consciousness,  of  the  conative  eletnent  in  all  psychic  life.  The  en- 
larged amount  of  this  form  of  neural  activity  in  man's  brain  cor- 
responds, on  the  physical  side,  to  his  superior  intelligent  control 
over  his  own  bodily  and  mental  evolution.  The  "  automatically  " 
acting  brain  and  the  "  autonomous  "  (or  self-active  and  controll- 
ing) mind  may  be  said  to  be  correlated.  How,  exactly,  we  shall 
express  the  terms  of  this  correlation — whether  as  reciprocal 
caose  and  effect,  or  as  two  *'  aspects  "  of  one  entity,  metaphysics 
most  inquire,  and  determine,  if  it  can.  But  scienidfic  psychology 
simply  recognizes  the  nervous  ''automatism  "  of  the  brain  as  ap- 
parently the  indispensable  physical  condition  of  that  conative 
element  which  consciousness  recognizes  as  present  in  all  psychic 
tacts.  On  the  one  hand,  scientific  physiology  vaguely  accoimts 
for  this  automatism  by  speaking  of  the  constitution  and  vital 
{onctions  of  the  brain,  the  changing  character  of  the  blood 
supply,  the  influence  (perchance)  of  mind  over  body,  etc.  On 
the  otiier  hand,  scientific  psychology  recognizes  the  presence  of 
eooation  as  an  unexplained  psychic  fact — itself  needed  to  ex- 
plain the  possibility  and  the  character  of  all  truly  human 
psychical  development. 

{i.  Bj  *' reflex"  changes  physiology  understands  those  which  are 
brought  about  in  the  striated  mnsoles,  vaso-motor  apparatoa,  etc.,  by  ap- 
plying stimuli  to  the  periphery,  and  haying  the  nerve-oommotions  thus  in- 
dnoed  pass,  by  the  afferent  nerve-tracts,  to  the  central  organs ;  whence  they 
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are  then  "reflected"  backward  by  efferent  nerve-traotB.  to  the  periphex] 
again.  But,  especiallj  in  the  case  of  the  more  highly  organissed  animals,  thii 
so-called  '*  reflection "  always  depends  for  its  character  upon  the  stractnrc 
and  condition  of  the  central  organs  themselves.  Howeyer,  in  a  large  daai 
of  such  changes  the  reflex  process  takes  place  with  the  regularity  of  a  ma 
chine ;  its  kind  and  amount  are  determined  by  the  kind  and  amount  of  th< 
stimulation,  by  the  place  of  the  application,  etc.  On  the  oontraiy,  by  "au- 
tomatic" changes  are  meant  those  induced  by  nerve-commotions,  whicb 
oiiginate  in  the  central  organs  themselves,  and  iJien  pass  down  the  effereni 
nerve-tracts.  The  excitement  of  the  central  organs  may  be  oonjectuxally  as^ 
cribed  to  any  one  of  several  causes ;  all  that  is  necessazy,  in  order  to  justifj 
our  speaking  of  it  as  "  automatic,"  is  that  the  kind  and  quantity  of  nerve< 
commotion  started  should  be  determined  by  conditions  lying  within  the 
central  organs. 

In  all  the  vertebrate  animals,  including  man,  the  spinal  cord  is  the  tjpe 
of  complicated  reflexes.  This  fact  may  be  determined  experimentally  l^ 
severing  the  cord  from  the  brain  in  the  case  of  the  lower  animals,  and  theo 
observing  what  functions  this  disconnected  cord  can  perform.  Especially  id 
man*8  case,  is  it  found  that  the  control  of  the  cord,  and  of  the  fnnctiona  d 
the  lower  parts  of  the  brain,  depends  upon  the  higher  cerebral  centen. 
Within  these  centers  the  automatic  activities  arise  which  so  largely  de- 
termine what  shall  be  done  by  the  lower  and  inferior  portions  of  the  nervovu 
system,  and  so  by  the  entire  body. 

But,  further,  modem  experimental  physiology  has  discovered  that  oertain 
particular  areas  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  related  in  a  special  way  to 
the  particular  classes  of  sensations,  and  to  the  complicated  and  porposefal 
movements  of  certain  fxarts  of  the  body.  Thus  it  has  shown  that  definite  and 
intelligent  conation  requires  the  integrity  of  these  areas.  It  has,  however, 
discovered  no  one  area,  or  center,  which  sustains  a  special  and  unique  xela* 
tion  to  all  conation,  as  such.  We  seem  warranted,  then,  in  saying  thai  there 
is  no  special  organ  of  will ;  but  that  whenever  conation  exists  in  oonsdousnesi 
then,  at  the  particular  cerebral  area  corresponding  to  the  definite  characters  (fHu 
conation  (the  movement  of  a  particular  part  of  the  body,  or  the  focusing  oi 
attention  in  a  given  direction,  etc.),  ''automatic^  nervous  action  is  taking 
place. 

i  5.  Begarded  objectively—that  is,  as  mere  movement  without  any  psychi- 
cal antecedent  or  equivalent — these  "automatic"  (or  centrally  originated) 
changes  of  the  bodily  members  are  only  analogous  to  so-called  acts  of  wilL 
They  require  time  for  the  elaboration  (analogue  of  "  decision")  of  the  proc- 
ess which  results  in  movement ;  the  nature  of  the  movement,  and  even  the 
question  whether  there  will  be  movement  at  all  (analogue  of  "  choice  *^,  is 
always  relatively  uncertain.  For  example,  it  can  be  predicted  how,  and  how 
much,  the  decapitated  "  frog-preparation"  will  move  the  limbs  under  differ- 
ent stimulations  of  acid  or  of  the  electrical  current.'  Leave  to  the  frog  ita 
medulla  oblongata  and  optic  lobes,  and  it  will  croak,  when  stroked,  with  the 
regularity  of  a  music-box ;  it  will  also  jMrform,  in  the  most  orthodox  fashion, 
many  remarkable  feats  of  co-ordinating  the  muscles.    But  one  can  never  tell 

1  For  a  sutement  and  diffcoBsion  of  the  laws  of  such  **  reflexes,**  see  the  Mtboee  »!*■»—»!»  oi 
PhjBlological  Psychol0K7,  Part  L,  chapter  iv. 
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whether  the  full-brained  frog  will  leap  or  croak  in  response  to  stimulation ; 
and  if  it  leaps  at  aU,  one  is  in  even  more  doubt  as  to  the  direction  and 
tmount  of  its  moyement.     If  the  legs  of  the  normal  animal  be  dipped  in 
dilute  acid,  the  brain  and  the  cord  will  be  longer  (more  "  deliberate  **)  about 
lemoving  them  than  will  the  cord  alone.    Thus  also  the  pigeon,  whose  cere- 
bial  hemispheres  have  been  removed,  differs  from  the  normal  bird  no  less  in 
respect  to  the  amount  of  *'  spontaneity  "  which  its  movements  show  than  in 
respect  to  deficient  sensations  and  intelligence.    In  general,  one  can  predict 
iu  better  what  molecular  nervous  mechanisms  that  are  largely  or  purely  re- 
flex, that  have  no  '*will"  or  "pleasure,^  will  do;  but  when,  or  how,  the  6U- 
perior  central  organs  will  act  automatically,  will  toiU,  or  wUl  please  to  do — 
this  is  quite  another  matter. 

For  although  the  language  just  employed  is  figurative  and  the  facts 
described  are,  perhaps,  not  psychological  phenomena  at  all,  it  correctly 
cxprooBoo  our  statements  concerning  the  real,  but  as  yet  quite  inexplicable, 
physiolf^^ical  basis  of  conation. 

The  folly  developed  Psychological  Expression  for  Conation  is, 
then,  as  follows :  I  act  and  I  know  that  I  act — this  as  truly  as  I 
see,  or  hear,  or  feel  pleasure  or  pain,  and  know  that  I  have  the 
sensation,  or  am  subject  to  the  pleasure  or  pain.  Fot  psychol- 
ogy, active  consciousness,  is  identical  with  consciousness  of 
actiyity.  Hence  the  motto :  "  In  Willing  toe  work,  but  Wishes 
play  irith  us."  Indeed,  if  any  statement,  based  upon  purely  psy- 
chological grounds  and  haying  to  do  with  the  description  and 
explanation  of  facts  of  consciousness,  as  such,  can  be  depended 
upon,  it  is  that  which  affirms  the  continual  presence  of  conation 
as  consciousness  of  activity.  Indeed,  here  we  reach  the  most 
fandamental  of  all  psychic  phenomena.  Whatever  the  sensation 
iMy  fe,  among  the  great  variety  of  all  possible  senscUions,  and 
vkether  the  dominant  tone  of  the  irfaTitile  conscioicsness  be  for  the 
moment  pleasurable  orpainfuiy  C07iscious  striving  enters  into  all  the 
tnoet  primary  psychical  states. 

Now,  since  "  automatism  "  appears  to  be  the  peculiar  physio- 
logical condition  of  this  spontaneity  of  psychical  activity,  it  is 
sometimes  proposed  to  consider  conation,  or  active  consciousness, 
as  the  consciousness  of  the  automatic  (or  centrally  initiated) 
nervous  processes  of  the  brain.    But  furthermore,  these  processes 
result  in  the  "innervation"  of  the  organs  of  sense  in  connection 
with  the  fixation  of  attention,  of  the  muscles  of  the  body  that, 
by  contraction  and  relaxation,  carry  the  limbs  through  space. 
C^trally  origrinated  processes,  which  flow  down  the  outgoing 
nerve-tracts  and  "  innervate  "  (and  so  induce  motion  in)  the  pe- 
ripheral parts,  are  called  "  motor "  processes ;  and  the  cerebral 
areas  where  these  motor  processes  are  set  up  are  also  called 
**  motor."    Hence  the  much  debated  question  whether  the  con- 
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scionsness  of  activity  is  a  consoiousness  of  ''  motor  **  processes 
of  "  innervation  "  in  the  centers  of  the  brain. 

Our  position  toward  this  much  debated  question  requires 
mention  of  the  following  three  points :  (1)  To  speak  as  though 
any  form  of  mental  life  were  a  "consciousness  of*  a  nervous 
process,  whether  centrally  or  peripherally  originated,  is  to  use  a 
misleading  figure  of  speech.  It  can  scarcely  be  too  often  re- 
peated :  the  nervous  processes  are  regarded  by  psychology  only 
as  the  physical  preconditions  of  those  facts  with  which  it  properly 
deals ;  the  latter  are  the  facts  of  consciousness,  as  such.  The 
question,  therefore,  requires  to  be  restated,  as  follows :  Does 
the  character  of  consciousness  depend  at  all  upon  the  automatic 
cerebral  processes  ?  and,  if  we  answer  this  question  affirmatively 
— Is  not  conation,  or  the  consciousness  of  activity  (the  '*  doing" 
aspect  of  all  psychoses)  chiefly  correlated  with  these  peculiar 
processes  ?  Now,  both  these  questions  may,  with  good  show  of 
reasons,  be  answered  affirmatively.  (2)  The  **  feeling  ci  effort," 
or  the  consciousness  of  exerting  ourselves  in  the  "  accomplish- 
ment of  something,"  as  this  feeling  exists  in  all  our  developed 
mental  life,  is  exceedingly  complex.  It  doubtless  contains  a 
large  admixture  from  peripheral  sources.  The  sensations  of  ten- 
sion, stram,  and  motion,  which  blend  with  aU  our  active  con- 
sciouLsness,  give  to  it  an  emotional  character.  They  make  our 
movements,  and  our  attempts  at  movement,  interesting  ;  because 
they  are  tinged  with  pleasure-pains  of  various  kinds.  Their  im- 
portance in  the  development  of  will,  of  conduct,  and  of  character, 
is  very  great,  and  will  be  considered  later  on.  But  (8)  our  entire 
active  consciousness,  our  awareness  that  we  are  doing  something, 
is  not  whoUy  a  compound  of  sensations  originating  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  external  organs.  In  other  words,  in  all  motor  conr 
eciousness  there  is  a  consciovs  conative  element  which  is  (he  corrdoU 
of  the  atUomatic  motor  nervmis  processes  that  innervate  the  organs  qf 
sense  and  of  motion. 

Closely  connected  with  the  position  just  taken  is  another  ci 
equal  psychological  importance.  In  the  momentary  flow  of  con- 
sciousness, and  in  the  larger  history  of  psychical  development^ 
conation  is  indissolubly  linked  with  motor  changes.  All  my  ex- 
perience, so  long  as  I  consider  it  from  the  psychological  point 
of  view,  affirms  :—Imll ;  and  innervation  of  the  organs  of  sense 
or  of  motion  follows,  hecatise  I  will.  Or — ^to  state  the  case  as  is 
fitting  at  the  present  stage  of  our  discussion — actir}e  conscioueness, 
toiih  its  dominant  of  conation^  is  regularly  followed  hy  modifications 
of  sensation  and  feeling  ;  and  upon  the  basis  of  such  constantiy 
recurring  experience  all  the  intelligent  development  of  mental 
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life  is  based.    Conation,  as  distinguished  from  sensation  and 

feeling,  is  then  a  determining  factor  which  must  constantly  be 

reckoned  with  in  the  description  and  explanation  of  psychic  phe< 

nomena.    [This  position  is  forever  true  in  scientific  psychology, 

whatever  the  metaphysics  of  physics  and  physiology,  on  the  one 

hand,  or  of  theology,  on  the  other  hand,  may  theoretically  con- 

dude  as  to  the  meaning  and  propriety  of  the  word  "cause" 

when  applied  to  relations  between  body  and  mind.] 

Conation  as  a  determining  factor,  whether  with  reference  to 
the  fixation  and  distribution  of  attention  or  to  the  movement 
of  the  larger  masses  of  the  body,  operates  in  two  directions.  It 
determines  positively  or  it  determines  negatively.  It  controls 
both  by  incitement  and  by  inhibition.  Thus,  in  the  develop- 
ment <A  purposeful  volition,  and  in  the  choice  of  ideal  ends,  it 
oomes  about  that  I  will  either  to  attend  or  not  to  attend,  either 
to  move  or  not  to  move.  I,  moreover,  consciously  select,  as  it 
were,  and  innervate  the  different  organs  of  sense  and  groups  of 
muscles  connected  with  the  various  movable  members  of  the 
body.  As  the  different  mental  images,  ideas,  and  conceptions 
(roe  themselves  more  and  more  from  their  more  obvious  sensu- 
ous bases,  and  the  sesthetical  and  ethical  feelings  develop,  I  may 
also  subject  the  entire  mental  train  and  bodily  conduct  to  remote 
and  deliberately  chosen  ends. 

{  6.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  are  any  experimental  means  of  deciding 
bejond  question  how  fiur  onr  so-called  "feeling  of  effort  **  is  determined  by 
eentnUj  initiated  and  outgoing  motor  processes.  The  negative  answer  to 
the  question  is  given  by  writers  like  Ferrier,  James,  Munsterberg,  G.  E. 
HflUer,  and  others ;  the  affirmative  is  maintained  by  Bain,  Wondt,  Beannis, 
ft«7sr,  and  many  more.'  We  have  already  ranged  ourselves  with  the  latter 
nShorities.  Following  are,  in  part,  the  proofs  of  this  view :  (1)  From  the 
Mdiest  dawn  of  oonsciousness  to  the  highest  point  of  mental  development 
nopunfy  **  reflex  "  and  jxopur^y  **  automatic  "  nervous  processes  take  place 
in  the  brain.  These  two — itf.,  the  processes  peripheraUy  excited  and  des- 
tined to  return  upon  the  external  organs  after  having  passed  through  the 
^•Btial  organs,  and  the  processes  set  up  in  the  latter  organs  themselves  as 
the  result  of  intra-organio  stimulation — are  ceaselessly  conjoined.  Experi- 
ment can  never  disentangle  them.    No  brain  ever  reacts  on  sensory  im- 

^lUifauiBliyhfts  been  conducted  with  an  energy  and  warmth  somewhat  proportionate  to  Ite 
l^ortaoe.  It  will  be  leen.  on  a  little  reflection,  how  really  great  this  importance  is  tot  those  who 
Ml  todN  strictest  interpretation  of  the  tlieory  of  correlate  processes  in  brahi  and  mind.  The  af- 
feaittfe  answer  seems  to  snch  to  contradict  the  attempt  of  those  who  gire  the  negative  answer. 
^  tte  sttsmpt  to  rsdnoe  ererything  in  the  psychical  life  to  a  sensnons  and.  as  it  were.  paMlre 
^■^  The  works  jnift  referred  to  are  chiefly  the  following :  Furrier :  The  Functions  of  the  Brain 
<lSil),  ^Mpu  tz.  James :  Feeling  of  BfCoit.  Mflnsterberg :  Die  Wlllenshandlnng.  pp.  es  and  67  ff. 
KUhr :  Pflflgei's  Archiv,  zlv.  (1389).  p.  80 1  Bsln ;  The  Senses  and  the  Intellect,  p.  09 1.  and  Tho 
and  the  WHl.  p.  909  f.  Wondt :  Phyaiolog.  Psychologic,  n..  p.  468.  Beannis :  Les  Sen- 
cbap.zi.    Prqrar:  Mind  of  the  Child.  I.  p.  9011    Bastian :  Ber.  Philosoph.,  1899. 
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pulses  irrespecldye  of  its  own  vital  constitution  and  intraorganio  condition. 
This  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  all  reflexes  which  pass  through  the 
brain  involve  automatio  elements.  The  latter,  the  self -originated  elements, 
are  the  more  important  the  more  complex  the  brain  is  and  the  more 
highly  developed  it  becomes.  (2)  Automatic  activities,  having  a  varied 
motor  outcome,  undoubtedly  take  place  in  the  central  organs,  especially  of 
all  the  more  highly  organized  animals.  In  proof.  Bain  has  emphaidsed 
(pertinently,  if  unduly)  the  vast  amount  of  random  activity,  the  ceaseless 
moving  of  limbs — kicking,  striking  out,  contortion,  squirming,  etc.— of  the 
newly  bom  child.  We  cannot,  indeed,  separate  these  movements  from  the 
excitations  of  sense  which  are  storming  every  area  of  its  body.  Bnt  Prayer 
points  out  that  even  the  embryonic  child  frequently  moves  under  dronm- 
stances  such  as  that  no  possible  sensoiy  impulses  would  seem  to  account  for 
it.  Other  important  biological  facts  do  not  accord  with  the  theory  which 
holds  that  aU  movement  originates  in  sensoiy  impulses. 

(3)  The  attempt  strictly  to  mark  off  from  one  another  the  sensoiy  and  the 
motor  elements  in  the  brain  is  not  suocessfuL  But  this  veiy  feust  tends  to 
establish  the  proposition  that  those  centraUy  originated  changes  which  stand 
just  antecedent  to  the  down-going  nervous  impulses,  by  which  the  end-or- 
gans are  innervated,  have  their  characteristic  effect  upon  consoioasness.  It 
is  to  them  that  we  look  for  the  conative  elements  of  consciousness,  the 
awareness  of  that  activity  which,  in  experience,  is  followed  by  motor  effects. 
To  suppose  that  such  physiological  and  cerebral  "  innervation  "-processes 
have  no  correlate  in  consciousness  is  to  go  contrary  to  all  that  we  know  con- 
cerning the  physiological  conditions  of  all  consciousness.  (4)  Various  ex- 
perimental proofs  exist  of  the  view  that  active  consciousness  (improperly 
called  "  sensations  of  innervation ")  depends  upon  those  centraUy  initiated 
nervous  processes  which  are  connected  with  the  motor  innervation  of  the 
end  organs.  On  the  whole,  the  evidence  seems  conclusive,  although  there 
is  no  single  item  which  may  not  be  disputed.  Among  favorable  facts,  the 
following  are  important :  (a)  The  whole  complex  feeling  of  effort  does 
not  appear  to  run  parallel  in  intensity  with  the  actual  movement  accom- 
plished by  contracting  any  of  the  muscles ;  and  this  indicates  an  element 
in  this  feeling  which  is  of  purely  central  origin.  (6)  Subjects  afflicted  with 
peripheral  paralysis  still  have  the  feeling  of  effort  in  such  manner  as  to 
imply  that  it  is  partiaUy  of  central  origin,  (c)  The  extreme  rapidity  with 
which  some  minute  voluntary  adjustments,  like  those  of  the  laiynx,  have 
to  be  performed  seems  to  indicate  that  "the  outgoing  currents  must  be 
measured  out  in  advance  of  our  feeling  of  these  effects."  >  (d)  The  dimin- 
ished efficiency  of  our  muscles  when  we  are  fatigued  by  repeated  volitions 
seems  to  be  due  rather  to  cerebral  exhaustion  than  to  exhaustion  of  the 
muscles,  (e)  In  judging  of  the  difference  between  movements  willed  and 
those  actually  executed  we  seem,  in  some  mysterious  way,  to  be  dependent 
on  our  estimate  of  the  "  impulse  to  action  '^  even  more  than  upon  our  eafci* 
mate  of  the  actual  movements  of  the  active  organ.  (/)  Another  observer  * 
finds  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  view  in  the  "discovery  that  right* 
handedness  develops  in  infancy  only  under  conditions  of  muscular  efilnri." 

1  On  thk  point  see  A.  D.  WaUer :  Bniiu  isn.  p|>.  ISa^M. 
•  BaMwlii :  lee  Sdenoe.  xtL,  1880^  pp.  MT  and  lOt. 
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This  iaot  mwst  be  due  to  the  child's  yagae  consciousness,  centrallj  origi- 
nated, of  greater  motor  readiness,  or  "  higher  pressure  **  toward  outward  dis- 
charge, in  the  nse  of  the  right  arm  than  of  the  left. 

We  conolnde,  then,  that  while  our  knowledge  of  the  amount  and  direction 
of  the  motor  effect  is  mainly  due  to  sensation-complexes  which  originate  in 
the  condition  of  the  external  organs,  we  have  also  a  conscioiisness  of  self- 
aotiTity  whose  physiological  correlate  is  the  central  process  of  innervation. 
In  the  somewhat  figurative  language  of  M.  Fouill^,*  **  the  feeling  of  cere- 
bral discharge  "  is  an  element  of  prime  importance  in  "  the  appreciation  of 
energy  deployed.**  But  confessedly  we  localize  the  movement  resulting 
•nd  judge  its  extent  and  direction  largely  through  sensations  of  muscles, 
joints,  and  skin. 

{  7.  From  the  psychological  point  of  view  (as  distinguished  from  the 
doubtful  metaphysical  or  physiological  points  of  view)  active  consciousness, 
or  conation,  is  a  factor  experienced  as  determining  changes  in  the  imme- 
diately following  psychic  facts.    The  order  of  the  psychic  facts,  of  the 
ehinges  as  they  appear  in  consciousness,  does  not,  however,  inform  us  accu- 
ntely  as  to  the  order  of  the  physiological  processes.  Thus,  in  the  rapid  per- 
fmrmance  of  all  impulsive  and  habitual  movements  a  large  part  of  what  goes 
on  is  purely  reflex,  or  unconscious  automatic,  physiological  processes.    This 
part  has,  that  is  to  say,  no  discernible  representative  in  consciousness.    It  is 
done /or  the  psychic  life  by  a  physical  automaton  rather  than  in  or  by  the 
psychic  life.    When  this  automaton  once  becomes  trained  under  conscious 
pfjchical  influences,  it  performs  many  highly  complicated  and  purposeful 
motor  changes,  without  "  troubling  "  the  flow  of  consciousness  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  them.    At  any  time,  however,  these  motor  changes  may  break  over 
into  the  flowing  stream  of  consciousness  and  strongly  affect  its  entire  char- 
acter as  respects  sensation,  feeling,  and  conation.    Thus  one  winds  one's 
watch  unconsciously,  but  is  awakened  to  the  fact  that  one  is  winding  it  by  the 
nnpkasant  sensations  and  efforts  which  follow  the  attempt  to  go  on  turning 
tlie  key  after  the  watch  is  wound  up ;  or  one  takes  unconsciously  from 
one's  pocket  a  bunch  of  keys  and  **  finds  one*s  self,"  with  a  feeling  of  sur- 
prise and  confusion,  trying  to  open  the  door  of  the  study  with  the  key 
belonging  to  a  box  in  the  safety-deposit;  then  one  recaUs  that  one  was 
tUnking  about  money  matters,  and  not  about  studies,  as  one  approached 
the  door. 

Complicated  unconscious  or  so-called  subconscious  movements,  in  the 
greatest  variety,  take  an  important  part  in  the  development  of  organic  life. 
But  their  existence  and  influence  do  not  abate  one  whit  the  certainty  or 
Ibroe  of  the  other  conviction :  conation,  as  a  datum  of  consciousness,  deter^ 
mhusfor  our  subsequent  conscious  experience  the  color  and  direction  of  the  cur- 
rsmi  (jf  consciousness, 

1 8.  The  effect  of  conation  in  the  fixation  and  distribution  of  attention 
has  already  been  remarked.  Experiment  confirms  the  popular  persuasion 
that  aoliTe  consciousness  not  only  determines  the  sx>eed,  energy,  rhythm, 
and  sweep  of  our  muscular  contractions,  and  so  the  complexity  and  form  of 
tba  raanlting  movements,  but  also  is  able  within  certain  limits  to  suppress 
in  Inkibii  the  movements  which  would  otherwise  be  called  forth  by  external 

'Bav.  Fhflotoph.,  Dec,  188S,  p.  876  f. 
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or  internal  stimolL  Thns  Bruoke  has  shown  that  we  can,  bj  stri' 
against  it,  lessen  the  effect  of  the  direct  stimulation  of  a  muscle  by  electri< 
Eiohhorst  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  trembling  of  palay 
partially  be  suppressed  at  will ;  another  experimenter  has  shown  that 
reflex  stimulation  of  the  eyelids  with  vapor  of  ammonia  can  be  Tolunti 
inhibited.    Scores  of  similar  experiences  might  be  pointed  out 

The  mechanism  of  inhibition  is  exceedingly  obscure ;  but  the  moe 
cent  researches  seem  to  show  that  it  does  not  differ  essentially  from 
employed  in  the  positive  innervation  of  the  muscles  by  active  consciousx 

The  reaction-time  of  inhibition,  after  brief  practice,  does  not  difEiar  f 
that  of  direct  impulse.*  When  the  tension  and  amplitude  of  the  mueo 
excursion  are  varied,  the  change  in  inhibition-time  follows  doeely  upon 
change  in  impulse-time.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  account  for  th< 
hibition  of  muscular  contraction  as  due  to  the  contraction  of  *'  antagon 
muscles."  But  conation  has  the  same  inhibitory  power  over  muscles 
have  no  antagonistic  muscles.  It  seems  fair  to  infer  then,  that  the 
fluence  of  conation  over  movement  may,  in  the  two  forms  of  impulse  anc 
hibition,  originate  in  the  same  psycho-physical  centers  and  follow  the  s 
paths  outward.  The  masseter  muscle,  the  muscle  used  in  the  acoooQ 
dation  of  the  eye,  and  the  muscles  controlled  by  the  facial  nerve, 
instances  of  so-eddied  "autonomous**  muscles.  This  latter  group  has 
most  direct  anatomical  connection  with  the  higher  motor  centers- 
centers  in  which  resides  the  supreme  power  of  autonomous  innerval 
And  what  a  servant  of  a  willing  soul  are  the  muscles  controlled  by  the  fi 
nerve ;  and  how  by  striving  for  and  against  the  expression  of  oonsoious 
through  these  muscles,  does  the  psychic  life  manifest  itself  I 

The  earliest  manifestations  of  mental  life,  as  a  blending 
sensation,  feeling,  and  conation,  are  seen  in  certain  Classe 
Movements.  The  principles  on  which  the  bodily  movemi 
are  classified,  are  necessarily  somewhat  indefinite.  This  grc 
in  part,  out  of  the  fact  that  either  sensation,  or  feeling*,  or  oc 
tion  may  be  prominent  in  the  total  state  of  consciousness  wl 
is  connected  with  the  use  of  the  different  muscles.  Hence  tc 
trospective  analysis  the  psychical  origin  of  the  movement  se 
in  general  to  be  in  the  more  obtrusive  of  these  psychical  &ct 
Thus  one  may  move  any  limb,  or  the  whole  body,  because 
sees,  or  hears,  or  touches  some  object — and  this  without  fee] 
or  conation  being  prominent.  But,  again,  sensations  of  a  r 
tively  weak  intensity,  if  connected  with  pleasurable  or  par 
feeling,  may  give  rise  to  relatively  strong  movements,  wl 
have  the  end  of  retaining  an  attractive,  or  removing  a  repuls 
mental  excitant.  And,  in  not  a  few  cases,  complicated 
strong  bodily  movements  follow  immediately  upon  intense  f 
ing,  when  no  intelligent  apprehension  of  any  end  to  be  attai 

1  See  for  iheae  and  other  facte  the  exceedingly  interesting  article  of  J.  Onchaaaky,  An 
Anat  1L  PbyaioL  Psycholog.,  Abth.,  1889. 
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by  moTement  is  present  in  consciousness.  Yet  again,  not  a  few 
movements  originate,  especially  in  the  earlier  and  relatively  un- 
organized stages  of  mental  life,  when  no  sensation,  idea,  or  feel- 
ing is  to  be  detected  in  the  field  of  consciousness,  to  which  the 
exciting  cause  of  the  movement  can  be  ascribed;  and  yet  the 
movements  cannot  be  classed  among  purely  physiological  re- 
flexes, because  the  excitant  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  a  dominant 
<x>ndition  of  consciousness.  Here  conation,  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  are  using  the  word,  may  be  said  to  originate  movement. 
Mere  psychical  forthjyiiUmg — as  it  were,  blind  and  unconscious  of 
an  end,  and  not  effected  by  any  discernible  form  of  sensation  or 
feeling — is  often  the  antecedent  of  random  changes  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  limbs,  of  quiverings  and  rollings  of  the  internal  or- 
gans, tensions  and  strains  of  the  aimlessly  innervated  organs  of 
sense. 

We  anticipate  what  will  appear  more  clearly  after  subsequent 
discussion  in  saying,  that  representative  images,  or  ''  ideas,"  may 
also  serve  as  the  dominant  excitants  of  bodily  movements.  It  is 
this,  indeed,  which  makes  possible  the  development,  as  a  living 
imity,  of  the  continuous  stream  of  consciousness  and  of  the  re- 
ciprocal changes  of  bodily  organs  in  their  changing  relations  to 
consciousness  and  to  the  external  environment.  As  conation  be- 
comes more  purposeful,  the  resulting  bodily  habits  become  more 
adjusted  to  ''ideal"  ends.  Hence  the  dependence  of  volition, 
choice,  and  so-called  ''  free  "  will,  upon  memory  and  imagination. 
Thus  conduct  is  made  to  correspond  to  ideas — in  the  broader 
sense  of  the  latter  word. 

One  general  psycho-physical  principle  of  great  import  must 
be  accepted  in  this  connection.  AU  forma  of  sensory,  emotional, 
and  ideational  cerebral  excitement  tend  constantly  to  " overjlow"  the 
centers  and  areas  in  which  they  origincAe,  to  flow  dovm  the  moior 
tracts,  and  then  to  set  in  m^ovement  the  different  connected  parts  of  the 
taBtenud  motor  apparatus.  Where  the  cerebral  excitement  is  not 
intense  and  is  definitely  located — as  in  the  case  of  great  num- 
IwB  of  the  sensations,  representative  images,  and  conations — 
the  cerebral  motor  discharge  is  limited  to  single  muscles  or  to 
coordinated  groups  of  muscles.  But  the  summation  of  repeated 
stations  of  a  small  intensity,  and  single  excitements  of  an 
originally  high  degree  of  intensity,  tend  not  only,  of  course,  to 
diftise  the  cerebral  nerve-commotions  over  larger  and  larger 
tteas  of  the  central  organ  itself,  but  to  overflow  down  an  increas- 
ing number  of  the  motor  tracts.  Hence  the  well-known  fact  that 
•ny  strong  mental  excitement— whether  of  the  predominatingly 
sensory,  emotional,  or  conative  type — throws  into  action  a  large 
15 
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portion  of  the  motor  apparatus,  unless  tliis  tendency  to  move- 
ment be  suppressed.  And  here  again,  the  partial  or  complete 
suppression,  or  inhibition,  may  arise,  apparently,  in  several 
different  ways.  To  express  the  matter  popularly  we  may  say : 
one  intense  sensation,  or  vivid  mental  image,  or  strong  feeling, 
or  earnest  striving,  may  be  prevented  from  finding  expression 
in  movement  by  another  intense  sensation,  or  vivid  mental 
image,  etc. 

The  general  theory  of  the  relation  of  psychical  excitements 
to  bodily  movements,  when  worked  out  in  detail  with  a  careful 
regard  to  the  facts,  shows  us  that  the  ordinary  distinctions  as 
to  the  classes  of  movements  are  only  relative.  In  general,  the 
''co-respondent,"  or  correlate,  of  mental  excitement  is  bodily 
movement ;  when  the  psychical  life  is  stirring,  in  whatsoever  de- 
gree or  manner,  a  corresponding  effect  may  be  expected  in  the 
physical  motor  apparatus.  This  all  comes  about  naturally  and 
necessarily,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  brain  and  periphe- 
ral nervous  system,  and  of  its  relation  to  psychical  states.  Hence 
movements  which  are  the  same,  externally  considered,  may  origi- 
nate in  any  one  of  several  different  ways ;  and  any  movement 
may  belong  at  one  time  to  one  of  the  principal  classes  of  move- 
ment and,  at  another  time,  to  another  one.  Hence  the  very  same 
movement,  externally  considered,  may  run  through  two  or  three 
different  psychical  phases  before  it  ceases  as  movement.  This 
explains,  also,  the  difficulty,  and  even  impossibility,  of  telling  to 
which  one  of  the  classes  exclusively  any  particular  movement  is 
to  be  assigned.  Thus  some  muscular  action  may  begin  as  an 
tmconscious  reflex  and  be  finished  as  a  voluntary  and  purpose- 
ful movement;  or  it  may  begin  as  "sensory-motor,"  or  "ideo- 
motor,"  and  end  by  dropping  down  into  the  condition  of  an 
almost  purely  unconscious  reflex.  And,  finally,  from  neglect  of 
taking  all  this  sufficiently  into  account  many  foolish  disputes,  or 
gravely  erroneous  psycho-physical  theories,  having  a  bearing 
on  ethics  and  religion,  have  arisen. 

In  the  case  of  semi-conscious,  or  of  awakening  and  undevel- 
oped mental  life  (infants,  or  hypnotic  subjects,  or  instances  of 
acquired  ''  tact " ),  we  have  no  safe  means  for  dividing  the  bodily 
movements  into  clearly  separable  classes.  Indeed,  the  great 
majority  of  adult  movements — perhaps  we  might  even  venture  to 
say,  all  such  movements — must  be  considered  as  mixed  cases: 
that  is  to  say,  all  the  different  main  classes  of  movements  are 
covered,  or  at  least  touched,  by  each  particular  case  of  conscious 
and  purposeful  movement. 

With  the  foregoing  cautions  in  mind,  the  following  may  be 
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giren  as  the  principal  classes  of  movements  ^  dependent  upon 
the  relation  in  which  the  movements  stand  to  the  dominant 
aspect,  or  Actors,  of  the  exciting  psycho-physical  life :  (1)  Ran- 
iom  atUomcUlic  movements,  by  which  are  to  be  nnderstood  such 
movements  as  originate  chiefly  in  conation  ("  blind  will  ")>  with- 
out definite  influence  from  any  particular  form  of  sensation,  idea, 
or  feeling.    (2)  Sensarf/'tnotor  movements  are  those  whose  chief 
psychical  excitant  consists  in  some  form  of  sensation.      ["  Con- 
dcious  reflexes  "  is  a  term  sometimes  given  to  this  class  of  move- 
mentSy  to  signify  that  the  sensory  excitation  in  which  the  move- 
ment chiefly  originates  does  not  result  in  a  purely  physiological 
reflex,  but  provokes  an  effect  in  consciousness.    Purely  uncon- 
scious reflexes  (merely  physiological  reflexes,  although  some- 
times called  "  sensory-motor  ")  do  not  interest  psychology  other- 
wise than  indirectly.    Through  their  connection,  under  the  law 
of  habit,  with  various  forms  of  conscious  movement,  they  are, 
however,  of  the  greatest  interest  to  psychology.    Since  by  "  sen- 
sation "  we  are  pledged  to  understand  a  factor  in  consciousness, 
we  employ  the  term  **  sensory-motor "  for  these  conscious  re- 
flexes.]   (3)  **  ^sthetico-motor ''  is  a  term  proposed  (tentatively) 
for  those  movements  which  have  their  chief  psychical  excitants 
in  affective  consciousness,  in  feelings,  as  having — ordinarily  if 
ikot  always — a  tone  of  pleasure  or  pain. 

By  different  combinations,  as  it  were,  of  the  three  foregoing 
gionnds  of  dassifloation,  we  are  led  to  distinguish  (4)  impulsive 
lod  (5)  instinctive  movements.  By  "  impulsive  movements  "  we 
undorstand  those  in  which  conation  excites  and  determines  move- 
ment in  connection  with  sensation  and  feeling,  but  without  de- 
liberation or  intelligent  appreciation  of  an  end.  And  by  "  in- 
stinctive movements "  we  understand  the  same  kind  of  move- 
ments as  those  just  called  impulsive,  whenever  the  sensations, 
feelings,  and  resulting  movements  are  related  to  an  end  con- 
&6oted  with  the  preservation  and  propagation  of  the  species,  and 
piesomably  developed  upon  a  basis  of  inherited  tendenciea 

(6)  Ideo^motoT  movements  are  excited,  chiefly,  by  the  presence 
elan  idea  in  consciousness.  But  inasmuch  as  no  idea,  or  con- 
cq^on,  is  a  perfectly  colorless  affair,  devoid  of  all  "attach- 
ment" of  feeling  and  so  unflt  to  act  as  a  so-called  "  motive,"  all 
Heo-motor  movements  are  also  aesthetico-motor.  Finally,  as  pos- 
sibly (or  probably)  involving  the  combination  of  conscious  fac- 
^  emphasized  by  each  one  of  the  first  three  forms  of  move- 

'  Borvlci  rlghtlj  ciiiriflf  tbe  bodiljiiioveiiiaitt  only  after  remarUng  thai  a  ilrict  dhidon 
*BMI  ba  BHlnlBliiaa.  F^fctalog.  Analtjaeiw  couq^  L,  p.  7 1  and  81 1  Bae  aJa»  Lolie !  Mcdfartn. 
fMolQilab  p.  MT. 
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ment  (and,  therefore,  often  discussed  as  either  impolsiye  or  iu- 
stinctive),  another  class  (7)  called  imitative  movements  must  bo 
recognized.  This  class  comprises  those,  as  a  rule,  somewhat 
complex  co-ordinated  and  expressive  contractions  of  the  muscles 
that  are  called  out,  in  one  individual,  by  the  presentation  of  the 
movements  resulting  from  conscious  ideas  and  feelings  in 
another  individual,  without,  however,  awakening  the  ideas  and 
feelings  themselves,  or  the  conscious  purpose  to  express  them. 
In  infants,  smile  answers  '*  in  imitation  "  of  smile,  frown  of 
frown,  grimace  of  grimace,  etc.  But  here,  and  even  in  the  case 
of  many  similar  movements  in  adults,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  how 
much  of  the  result  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fadnt  startings  of 
inchoate  ideas  and  feelings  that  express  themselves  in  sympa- 
thetic forms  of  movement,  how  much  to  sub-conscious  but 
complicated  generic  and  inherited  reflexes,  and  how  much  to  in- 
voluntary but  conscious  conation  finding  its  way  along  the  well- 
worn  channels  of  motor  discharge. 

i  9.  Few  truths  in  psychology  are  more  frequently  reoogpiiaed  than  the 
effect  of  mental  excitement  in  the  production  of  bodily  movements.  The 
infant  comes  into  the  world  and  spends  his  early  waking  hours  in  almost 
ceaseless  movement— crying,  cooing,  kicking,  thrusting  out  with  his  fists, 
wriggling,  squirming,  rolling  his  eyes  and  head,  etc.  This  activity  is  natu- 
rally regarded  as  due  to  overflowing  vitality  and  sensitive  response  to  various 
forms  of  stimuli.  To  the  observer  it  seems  to  proclaim :  "I  am  here,  not 
simply  to  see  and  hear,  to  feel  and  think,  but  to  do  something.  I  must  learn 
to  mould  and  to  make,  must  be  prepared  for  action,  not  only  by  getting  ac- 
quainted with  my  bodily  members,  but  also  by  getting  them  in  hand.**  As 
the  physiologist  would  express  his  side  of  the  ^th :  **  The  whole  brain  is 
made  up  of  structures  that  subserve  sensory-motor  processes,  and  into  such 
processes  all  its  functions  may  be  resolved  **  (Hughlings  Jackson).  **  Every 
structure  of  the  brain  concerned  with  sensation  proper  is  connected  direotlT 
or  indirectly  with  a  part  concerned  with  motion "  (Gowers).  Thus  the 
ceaseless  bodily  movement  of  the  child  is  the  correlate  of  its  psychical  ex- 
citability; its  mobility  and  sensitivity  correspond  in  the  development  of 
psychical  life.  What  is  true  of  the  infant  is  true  of  those  adult  individuals 
and  of  those  races  which  have  most,  in  this  respect,  of  infantile  character- 
istics. But  since  conation  expresses  itself  in  inhibition  as  well  as  in  im- 
pulsive movement,  and  since  training  of  will  and  character  involve  not  fol- 
lowing impulses  quite  a6  much  as  the  positive  following  of  selected  ideas, 
the  suppression  of  the  *'  natural "  tendencies  to  movement  is  a  necessary  part 
of  the  formation  of  safe  and  intelligent  motor  habits.  Even  here,  however, 
what  we  call  "  suppression  "  is  accomplished  with  difficulty  and  pain,  and  it 
is  rather  apparent  than  real.  If  mental  excitement  is  itself  allowed  to  rise, 
it  inevitably  expresses  itself  in  tensions  and  strains,  in  irregular  or  spas- 
modic action  of  internal  organs,  and  in  the  pull  of  the  antagonistic  muscles, 
etc. ;  it  is  chiefly  the  more  obvious  and  massive  muscular  oontractions  which 
are  really  suppressed. 
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The  general  fact  just  indicated  has  been  called  a  *'  law  of  mental  dyna- 
mogenefiiB,'*  and  has  been  stated  by  one  writer  *  in  the  following  terms : 
**  Every  state  of  corudotisnese  tends  to  realize  itself  *^  ^^  appropriate  muscular 
movement;**  by  another  author*  it  has  been  illustrated,  in  an  interesting 
way,  in  an  entire  monograph.  "Active  consciousness"  and  ''motor  con- 
sciouflness** — in  the  wider  meanings  of  these  two  terms — are  thus  found 
constantly  to  intermingle  and  to  develop  in  mutual  dependence. 

2  10.  The  first  movements  of  the  child  which,  physiologically  considered, 
are  of  central  origin  and,  psychologically  considered,  are  chiefly  ascribed  to 
conation,  have  been  called  '*  impulsive  "  or  *' instinctive,"  etc.  ''Bandom 
automatic "  seems,  however,  a  more  appropriate  term.  As  Preyer  has  said, 
such  movements  should  not  be  called  instinctive,  "  because  they  have  no 
aim."  Among  them  this  author  would  place  the  movements  of  the  human 
embryo  in  the  womb,  the  child's  beating  of  itself  with  its  own  hands,  its 
rolling  "aimlessly  hither  and  thither  when  fast  asleep,"  eto.  That  such 
movements  as  the  latter  are,  in  part,  mere  physiological  reflexes,  and,  in 
part,  conscious  sensory-motor  reflexes,  we  have  already  seen  reason  to  be- 
lieve.  But  the  early  *'protrudings  of  lii>s,"  the  ''asymmetrical  grimaces,'* 
*'abdnctions,  adductions,  and  rotations"  of  the  arms,  "crowings  and  similar 
exercises  of  voice,"  which  the  infant,  when  awake,  so  abundantly  displays, 
are  probably  largely  due  to  conation — blind  psychical  strivings.  Something 
akin  to  and  yet  the  reverse  of  this  occurs  not  infrequently  in  adult  conscious- 
ness in  the  case  of  those  random  automatic  ideation -iirocesses,  those  unac- 
countable and  purposeless  forthputtings  of  ideas,  which  occur  in  times  of 
nniegnlaAed  mental  excitement. 

{  IL  Every  sensation  may  be  said  to  have  a  "  dynamogenetic  "  value  and 
influence,  in  proportion  to  its  intensity  as  well  as  to  the  way  in  which  it  fits 
in  with  the  entire  content  of  consciousness.    If  a  person  is  engaged  in 
exerting  pressure  with  a  maximum  of  energy,  any  form  of  peripheral  exci- 
tation may  affect  the  potential  of  energy.    That  sensations  generally  excite 
movement  of  the  organs  connected  with  the  origin  and  exploration  of  the 
sensations  themselves  is  a  fact  confirmed  by  abundant  experience.    Every 
smell  is  a  challenge  to  sniff  in  or  blow  out  the  air  of  the  nasal  passages ; 
ereiy  taste  provokes  the  tongue  to  move  ;  every  sound  incites  us  to  inner- 
vate the  organ  of  hearing  and  turn  the  head  in  its  direction.    And  let  but 
the  finger  casually  light  upon  some  object,  it  can  scarcely  refrain  from  press- 
ing the  object,  tracing  its  outlines,  and  determining  by  motion  its  compo- 
rition.    "While,  conversely,  if  any  object  light  upon  or  move  over  some  area 
of  the  skin,  the  sensation  it  produces  elicits  all  the  motor  activities  con- 
nected with  the  management  of  that  particular  area.    And  that  the  eyes 
iball—"  impulsively,"  as  we  say— focus  upon  and  follow  any  bright  and 
moTing  object  is  a  sort  of  primary  datum.    The  hypothesis  that  all  our 
noTements  are  determined  by  sense-stimuli  was  maintained  for  the  develop- 
nent  of  visual  consciousness,  as  an  inference  from  the  mechanical  view  of 
utore  before  the  investigations  of  modem  psychology.    John  Toland  main- 
^•bs  it  in  his  Letters  to  Sophie  Charlotte,  Queen  of  Prussia. 

{ 12.  The  influence  of  feeling,  in  the  form  of  interest  and  pleasure-pain, 
tpcm  the  motor  organism  is  almost  too  obvious  to  need  mention.    Through 
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this  inflnenoe  desires  and  volitions  develop  in  lelaiion  to  eioh  other.  But 
the  primary  relation  is  antecedent  to  all  oonsoions  desizeB  and  TolitionB. 
The  sentient  animal  immediately  and  necessarily  movei  under  the  inflnenoe 
of  pleasure  or  pain.  These  forms  of  psychical  life  set  the  entire  motor  ap- 
paratus in  a  state  of  activity,  and  thus  profoundly  modify  the  so-called 
motor  consciousness.  Thus  men  go  into  convulsions  over  strong  pains,  or 
weak  pains  repeated  and  summated,  as  it  were ;  they  leap  and  danoe  with 
rage  or  joy.  The  depressing  forms  of  feeling,  the  loss  of  interest  and  low- 
toned  monotonous  grief,  occasion  the  relaxation  and  depressed  tone  of  cer- 
tain groups  of  muscles;  and  so  the  afliicted  ones  sink  their  heads  upon 
their  breasts,  let  arms  and  legs  lie  flabby,  and  fall  "  all  in  a  heap."  Chil- 
dren and  hypnotic  subjects  furnish  marked  examples  of  this  influence  of 
feeling  over  the  motor  apparatus  and  the  motor  consciousness.  Every  large 
insane  asylum  contains  markworthy  instances  of  the  same  psychological 
truth. 

2  13.  Few  words  have  been  used  more  indefinitely  than  the  words  "  im- 
pulse "  and  *'  instinct.**  The  consideration  of  their  full  legitimate  meaning 
must  be  reserved  until  later  on.  Obviously,  almost  all  of  those  movements 
which  merit  the  names  '* impulsive "  or  "instinctive,''  arise  from  genuine 
psychic  states  having  the  threefold  aspect  of  sensation,  feeling,  and  cona- 
tion. Thus  the  infant  sees  the  bright  candle  or  fire,  feels  a  vague  drawing 
toward  it  in  the  form  of  awakened  interest,  and  "  impulsively  "  gnufps  after 
it.  Or  it  hears  a  sound,  is  attracted  by  it,  and  *'  instinctively "  turns  its 
head  in  the  direction  of  the  sound.  In  many,  and  in  perhaps  the  larger 
number  of  such  cases,  however,  the  intervening  factors  are  eliminated,  and 
the  sensations  causing  the  movement  fuse  with  the  sensations  caused  by 
the  accomplishment  of  the  movement.  To  this  complex  of  sensations,  the 
feeling  of  pleasure  or  of  pain  and  the  feeling  of  effort,  or  of  activity,  become 
attached. 

We  agree  with  those  authors  who  hold  that  a  distinction  between  '*  the 
impulsive "  and  *'  the  instinctive "  should  be  observed,  even  when  these 
terms  are  applied  to  primary  classes  of  movement  The  impulsive  move- 
ments are  more  individual,  the  instinctive  more  common  and  generic.  In- 
stinctive movements  are,  therefore,  more  definite  and  uniform ;  they  are 
correlated  with  statical,  or  constantly  recurring,  stimuli  in  the  environment ; 
they  are  ordinarily  more  complex  and  wonderful  when  compared  with  all 
discoverable  influences  from  external  stimtdi;  and  they  plainly  have  for 
their  end  the  relations  of  the  individual  to  the  species.  Listinctive  move- 
ments of  various  kinds  are,  indeed,  performed  by  the  human  physical  and 
psychical  mechanism  ;  but  in  man's  case  they  are  relatively  less  numerous 
and  important  and  far  less  astonishing  than  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  lower 
animals.  Human  embryos,  human  infants  even,  can  do  nothiiig  comparable 
to  the  larva  of  the  stag-beetle  that  digs  for  itself  a  suitdNe  (I)  cavity,  on  oc- 
casion of  its  passing  into  the  chrysalis  state ;  or  comparable  to  the  worker- 
bees  which  are  said  to  construct  cells  "  usually  for  just  the  number  of  eggs 
the  queen  will  lay." 

{14.  Even  the  ''idea"  of  movement  tends  to  realize  itself  in  actual 
movement ;  while  the  relation  of  the  mental  image  of  any  particular  move- 
ment to  the  corresponding  actual  movement  is  such  that  the  latter,  in  a  volun- 
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taiy  way,  is  not  possible  without  the  former.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to 
show  that,  in  individnals  and  in  races,  the  energy  of  momentary  effort  is  re- 
lated to  the  habitual  exercise  of  intellectnal  functions.*  In  general,  negroes 
tare  said  to  haye  less  power  of  grasp  to  exert  pressure  than  have  white  men ; 
intelligent  persons  more  power  than  persons  of  low  intellect,  and  so  on.  It  is 
eren  claimed  that  **  momentary  exercise  of  intelligence  provokes  a  momen- 
imrj  exaggeration  of  the  energy  of  voluntary  movements."  However  all  this 
znay  be,  everybody  knows  that  to  '*  think  of"  doing  anything  creates  its  own 
tendency  to  actualization  in  doing.  To  think  of  jumping  from  a  bridge,  or 
tower,  or  bank,  is  too  strong  a  temptation  for  some  persons  safely  to  try  to  re- 
sist it.  One  cannot  well  hold  the ' '  idea  "  of  kicking,  striking,  eating,  singing, 
dancing,  fencing,  etc.,  without  starting  motor  tendencies  in  these  particular 
directions.  Indeed,  in  a  large  class  of  our  most  complicated  motor  activities, 
the  movement  follows  upon  the  idea  with  little  or  no  conscious  intervention 
of  feelings  of  interest  or  sign  of  purposeful  conation.  Thus  I  have  the 
idea  of  consulting  a  particular  book  in  my  library  to  verify  a  reference 
(suoh  a  page),  and  at  once  I  rise  from  my  chair  and  go  through  the  exceed- 
ingly complex  evolution  of  movements  necessary  to  realize  my  idea.  Yet  in 
■aoh  a  case  as  this  it  might  also  be  said:  '*I  desired  to  consult  the  book 
and  ikertfore  I  did  thus  and  so ; "  or,  ''I  mdUXML  to  consult  the  book,  and 
iker^cre  I  did  thus  and  so." 

It  is  chiefly  under  this  head  that  certain  movements  must  be  classed 
which  have  been,  of  late,  investigated  in  connection  with  hypnotic  phenom- 
ena. These  movements  are  said  to  be  caused  by  "  suggestion."  It  is  im- 
possible to  describe  confidently  the  entire  complex  psychic  state  which,  in 
infancy  or  in  the  hypnotic  subject,  corresponds  to  the  term  '*  mental  sugges- 
tion." But  after  the  stage  of  mental  development  has  been  reached  in  which 
genuine  "ideo-motor"  influences  can  work,  it  is  to  these  chiefly  that  we 
must  look  for  an  account  of  some  of  the  most  startling  of  the  phenomena  of 
BQggeetion.  Every  sensation-complex  awaked  by  excitement  of  any  part  of 
the  periphery,  every  word  of  command,  or  of  warning,  or  of  informatiout 
immediately  awakens  its  appropriate  ''  escort  of  ideas,"  and  these  suggest 
and  effectuate  the  appropriate  movements.  Suggest  to  the  hypnotic  sub- 
ject that  he  is  drinking  ink  instead  of  water,  and  he  begins  to  gag  and  to 
qpew  appropriately ;  or  that  he  is  drinking  lemonade  instead  of  vinegar,  and 
Ifee  smiles  and  smacks  his  lips  with  pleasure.  Put  into  his  mind  the  idea 
that  his  hands  are  bloody,  and  his  face  will  express  disgust  and  horror ;  while 
his  monotonous  energy  in  washing  them  will  rival  that  of  the  somnambulist, 
Ijidj  Macbeth. 

We  shall  soon  see,  however,  that  suggestion  is  a  term  which  may  be 
empk^yed  to  cover  a  large  portion  of  the  mechanism  of  our  entire  life  of 
ideation  and  movement. 

{  15.  The  imitative  movements  of  early  childhood  have  a  complex  but 
not  easily  ascertainable  psychical  origin.  Here,  too,  doubtless  much  must 
be  ascribed  to  unconscious  and  conscious  reflexes — much,  doubtless,  but  by 
no  means  all.  Somewhere  from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  month  clearly 
imitative  movements  may  be  observed  in  the  child.  Preyer  tells  us  *  that 
at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  week,  he  observed  an  infant  ''making  attempts 

>8atfM,8eDMtlone(Moinr«iiient.p.  70.  *  The  Mfaid  of  tbe  ChUd,  L,  p.  iSS. 
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to  purse  the  lips  when  I  did  it  close  in  front  of  him.**  Later  the  same  child 
developedy  in  response  to  the  excitement  of  seeing  and  hearing  the  same 
thing  in  others,  those  expressive  movements  of  the  limbs,  head,  face,  and 
vocal  organs,  with  which  all  observers  are  familiar.  Nod  before  the  infant 
and  it  nods ;  protrude  the  tongue,  and  the  corresponding  movement  may  be 
accomplished  by  it ;  beckon  or  point,  and  it  will  successfully  undertake  the 
same.  Let  an  adult  cough  or  cry,  a  sheep  bleat  or  a  dog  bark,  and  the 
youDg  human  animal  will  try  its  motor  apparatus  to  produce  a  correspond- 
ing sound — often  with  wonderful  success  the  first  time,  and  while  yet  at  an 
age  of  low  intelligence.  Lideed,  almost  any  motor  habits  may  be  success- 
fully cultivated  under  this  principle  of  imitation.  Idiots  are  often  most 
excellent  imitators ;  and  Darwin  tells  us,  in  his  account  of  the  Fuegians, 
how  imitation  prevails  among  savages  and  certain  animals.  Hypnotic  sub- 
jects can  be  made  to  perform  a  wide  range  of  movements  in  the  same  way. 

It  is  not,  however,  among  children,  idiots,  and  savages  alone  that  imita- 
tive movements  abound.  In  watching  those  fencing,  dancing,  acting  a  part 
— movements  in  any  way  under  the  influence  of  common  sympathetic  feelings 
^the  tendency  to  imitate  the  same  movements  ourselves  is  often  difficult  to 
resiBt.  We  smile  at  other's  smiling,  if  there  be  no  reason  to  the  oontxaiy ; 
and  sounds  of  weeping,  or  of  that  "  woe^'  to  which  Thackeray  makes  refer- 
ence in  his  essay  on  crossing  the  English  Channel,  are  apt  to  elicit  like 
motor  activities  in  us.  In  all  these  cases  the  amount  and  kind  of  con- 
scious feeling  and  ideation  which  are  awaked  in  the  process  of  imitation 
depend  upon  the  character  and  stage  of  the  individual's  development.  Bat 
certain  feelings  and  ideas  are  connected  with  what  is  inherited  and  instinctive 
with  the  entire  human  race.  For  it  is  human  to  grasp  and  to  fight^  to  amile 
and  to  cry,  to  pout  and  nod  and  purse  the  mouth,  etc. 

2  16.  The  development  of  motor  consciousness  and  of  movements  of  the 
bodily  organism,  under  all  these  different  classes,  is  necessarily  conducted 
with  constant  reference  to  certain  principles.  Among  them  the  following 
may  be  noted  here :  (1)  the  principle  of  interference.  Certain  muscles  and 
codrdinated  groups  of  muscles  cannot  possibly  be  moved  simultaneously. 
Sensations,  feeling,  ideas,  that  express  themselves  by  excitement  of  "an- 
tagonistic "  movements  cannot,  therefore,  simultaneously  realize  themselves. 
When  then  they  occur  in  rapid  succession,  or  in  confused  conflict  in  the 
field  of  consciousness,  they  necessarily  "  interfere  "  with  each  other's  appro- 
priate expressions  in  movements.  The  face  of  an  hypnotic  subject  may  be 
made,  it  is  said,  to  express  pleasure  on  one  side  and  pain  on  the  other,  at 
the  same  time ;  and  all  men  may  weep  and  laugh  by  turns,  and  with  no  long 
interval  between.  But  at  the  same  instant  one  cannot  abduct  and  adduct 
the  same  limb,  or  rotate  it  in  opposite  directions ;  few  can  rival  the  hypnotic 
subject  to  whom  reference  was  just  made. 

(2)  The  principle  of  fatigue  effects  the  cessation  of  movements,  after  they 
have  been  long  continued,  or  intensely  executed ;  it  operates  also  to  select 
those  which  shall  be  triumphant  in  the  momentary  struggle  for  existence. 
Especially  is  this  so  when  we  consider  that  pain  accompanies  fatigue.  He 
who  tries  the  trick  of  seeing  how  long  he  can  hold  his  arm  straight  out, 
*'  decides  **  at  the  end  of  a  few  minutes,  that  although  he  coti^  energize 
longer  the  appropriate  muscles,  he  prefers  to  stop  the  pain  and  let  the  arm 
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M    In  nnmeronB  much  more  snbtle  ways  the  principle  determines  what 
XDOTements  shaU  be  "  preferred  '*  to  others.    In  general,  movements  of  the 
bodj,  like  running  waters,  select  the  channels  that  involve  least  resistance. 
And  (3)  the  universal  psycho-physical  principle  of  habit  prevails  in  the  en- 
tire realm  of  movement.     By  volition,  for  definite  ends,  we  can  indeed 
"break  the  cake  of  custom  "  and  mould  it  anew ;  but  even  this  takes  place 
only  under  the  principle  of  habit. 

It  is  evident  that,  in  speaking  of  conation  and  movement  as 
we  have  done  in  this  chapter,  and  especially  in  referring  to  the 
vast  realm  of  ideo-motor  and  imitative  movements,  we  have 
somewhat  anticipated  the  treatment  of  subjects  which  are  to 
follow.  But  this  was  inevitable.  And  it  is  to  the  nature  of  the 
representative  image  and  its  place  among  the  elements,  as  well 
as  its  part  in  the  development  of  mental  life,  that  we  must  now 
turn  in  order  afterward  to  show  how  sensation,  feeling,  and  cona- 
tion combine  to  make  such  development  possible. 

[In  oonneetioii  with  the  works  aheady  quoted  in  this  chapter  and  in  the  chapter  on 

Attention,  and  in  addition  to  the  chapters  on  *^  Will "  in  the  general  treatises  on  Psychol- 

sgy  (of  which  James,  11.,  zxri.;  Htfffding,  viL,  A  and  B;  and  Baldwin,  IL,  xiL-zv.,  are 

•aoDg  the  best),  the  student  of  this  subject  should  familiarize  himself  with  the  phenom- 

va  of  purely  i^ysiological  and  automatic  reactions  and  of  reaction-time.    For  the  former 

nb)eet  consult  any  of  the  standard  physiologies,  and  the  author's  Elements  of  Physio- 

k^oal  Pkyohology,  L ,  chaps,  ir.  and  vii ,  and  ii ,  chaps,  i ,  ii ,  ix.,  and  z.    Wundt :  Physio- 

Vof.  Psyehologie  (Sd  ed.),  L,  Absch.  i,  chaps.  4  and  5,  and  IL,  Absch.  t.    For  the  latter, 

titt  «me  works ;  Ladd :  op.  cit ,  ii,  chap,  viii    Wundt :  IL,  Absch.  iv.;  and  the  collateral 

KWntmre  referred  to  in  theee  treatises.    Among  the  monographs  treating  of  primary  Oo- 

ustkni  sod  Will  are  the  following :  Spitta :  Die  Willensbestimmungen,  etc.   Chmielowski : 

IMe  <igaoisohen  Bestimmnngen  d.  Bntstehung  d.  WiUe.    Mach.:  Grundlinien  d.  Lehre 

^OD  d.  Bewegungsempfindungen.    Schneider :  Der  menschliche  Wille,  i.-z.    Preyer :  The 

Xisdcf  the  Chfld,  I,  Second  Pftrt    MUnsterberg:  Die  Willensbandlung.    O.  KtQpe: 

DiBLebre  Ton  Willen,  etc  Philosoph.  Stud.,  v.,  pp.  179  ff.  and  881  ff.   F^re' :  Sensation  et 

XoQTement    Of  yalue  are  also  works  on  Physiognomy  suoh  as  Warner,  Physical  Bx- 

■nd  LOwenlekl,  Physiognomik  nnd  Mimik.] 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

THE  BEFBESENTATIVE  IMAGE  OB  •'IDEA'' 

It  was  formerly  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  psychology  to 
point  out  the  dependence  of  all  our  mental  development  upon 
the  faculty  of  memory.  And,  indeed,  it  is  self-evident  that  only 
as  psychical  states  may  be  consciously  connected  together  can 
the  subject  of  the  states  come  to  know  anything  either  about 
himself  or  about  things.  Modem  psychology  has  been  wont, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  deny  that  memory  should  be  spoken  of  as 
a  '*  faculty  "  at  all ;  it  has  rather  emphasized  the  continuity  of 
psychical  life  as  a  mere  mechanism  of  sensations  and  of  images 
representative  of  past  sensations.  In  what  sense  memory  is  a 
faculty,  and  in  what  relation  it  stands  to  the  development  of  all 
faculty,  will  be  considered  later  on.  Our  present  task  is  scientif- 
ically to  describe  the  nature,  conditions,  and  relation  to  its  so- 
called  ''  original,"  of  that  elementary  form  of  psychosis  which  is 
emphasized  in  memory.  For  lack  of  a  better  term,  we  shall  use, 
indifferently,  for  this  elementary  psychosis,  the  words  "  mental 
image  "  and  "  idea."  ^  Our  study  of  this  psychic  element,  in  a 
fundamental  way,  will  enable  us  subsequently  to  see  how  fkr  aU 
exercise  and  development  of  mental  faculty  depends  upon  the 
nature  and  laws  of  the  recurrence,  fusion,  and  reciprocal  in- 
fluence of  ideas.  In  other  words,  in  all  perception  and  self-con- 
sciousness, in  all  complex  forms  of  emotion,  desire,  and  volition, 
as  well  as  in  memory  and  imagination,  strictly  so  called,  idea- 
tion, or  mental-imaging,  plays  an  important  part.  We  must 
"ideate"  in  order  to  know,  to  feel,  to  will;  witJumt  mental 
images^  or  ideaa^  the  organization  and  continuity  in  development  qf 
mental  life  is  absolutely  impossible. 

Here,  however,  a  caution  is  needed,  even  at  the  risk  of  seem- 
ingly needless  repetition.  We  do  not  espouse  that  theory  of 
mental  life  which  accounts  for  it  all  as  the  restdt  of  "  fusions 
and  "  conflicts  "  of  ideas  ;  or  as  the  resultant  of  "  aggregations 

iSlr  William  Hamitton  says  of  the  word  "Idea:**  "In  Bngland  LockB  maybe  Mid  to  have 
been  the  first  who  naturalized  the  term  In  Its  Cartesian  oniTersalltj.  When,  in  common  langnaipB, 
employed  by  Milton  and  Dryden,  after  Descartes,  as  before  blm  by  Sldn^,  8pennr»  Shakeapeare, 
Hooto,  etc.,  the  ninanlng  la  Platonic.'* 
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and  "  agglomerations  "  of  sensations  and  fainter  images  of  sen- 
sations.   We  are  as  far  from  agreeing  with  Herbart  as  we  are 
from  accepting  the  theories  of  Mr.  Spencer  on  these  points.    It 
has  already  been  sufficiently  explained  what  is  meant  by  an 
"element "  of  mental  life,  by  the  '*  fusion  "  of  such  elements,  and 
by  their  '^  reciprocal  influence."    Simple  unconnected  mental  im- 
ages of  sensations,  feelings,  or  conations,  no  more  exist  in  con- 
sdoosness,  as  it  offers  its  phenomena  to  our  scientific  study, 
than  do  such  sensations,  feelings,  conations  themselves.    And 
ideation-processes  are  no  more  "factors"  or  "elements"  of 
complex  psychoses,  in  the  sense  of  being  distinct  entities  (like 
the  atoms  and  molecules  of  physical  masses)  than  are  any  other 
of  the  fundamental  psychical  processes.    But  the  introspective 
and  experimental  analysis  of  modem  psychology  cannot  be 
abandoned,  because,  in  spite  of  repeated  explanations,  some 
readers  will  probably  persist  in  misunderstanding  our  neces- 
sarily figurative  terms. 

13ie  Nature  of  the  "  mental  Image,"  or  "  idea,"  can  best  be 
onderstood  by  carefully  studying  what  takes  place  in  conscious- 
ness as  any  particular  one  of  the  more  simple  psychoses  loses  its 
Tivid  and  realistic  character — as  it   "fades  away"  (so  we  are 
pertinently  accustomed  to  say)  in,  and  then  from  consciousness. 
For  this  purpose  either  one  of  the  three  fundamental  forms  of 
mental  life  may  be   emphasized.    Thus  we  may  speak  of  the 
mental  image  of  a  sensation,  the  mental  image  of  a  feeling,  the 
mental  image  of  a  conation,  or  act  of  will.    The  conditions  un- 
der which  these  different  elementary  processes  are  allowed  to 
fade  away,  and  so  pass  into  the  idea  corresponding  to  each  (to 
*' ideate"  themselves,  as  it  were)  may  be  almost  indefinitely 
▼aried.    Thus  the  basis  of  a  somewhat  accurate  scientific  treat- 
i&ent  of  the  nature  and  conditions  of  ideation  in  general  may  be 
laid.    These  earliest  '*  residua,"  or  first-occurring  traces  in  con- 
adonsness  of  the  actual  processes  of  sensation,  feeling,  or  cona- 
tion, may  be  called  "  primary  images,"  or  "  after-images,"  corre- 
sponding to  the  processes  they  more  or  less  ideally  represent, 
^ey  might  also  be  called  "  ideas  of  first  intention." 

In  all  study  of  the  nature  of  the  mental  imag^e  the  effect  of 
^ntion  is  most  important.  If  we  persistently  attend  to  the 
ttoaationy  feeling,  or  conation,  it  fades  away  and  passes  through 
the  different  recognizable  stages  of  ideation  much  more  gradu- 
%,  as  a  rule,  than  it  otherwise  would.  But  if  we  let  it  '*  slip 
tway,"  whether  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  or  if  some  sensation, 
^Belbg,  or  impulse  occurs  to  interrupt  the  original  impression, 
then  tfais  impression  generally  seems  not  to  undergo  the  stage 
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of  the  after-image  or  primary  idea.  Speaking  in  vnlgar  but 
expressive  fashion,  one  may  declare :  All  idea  of  what  I  was 
just  seeing,  feeling,  doing,  is  "  driven  out "  of  my  head — this^ 
when  the  interruption  of  my  psychosis  was  especially  abrupt, 
because  of  the  intense  or  interesting  character  of  the  new 
psychosis. 

But  now  the  absorbing  practical  question  may  arise  :  Can  I 
recall  the  sensation,  feeling,  volition,  of  the  moment  ago  t  Thia 
question  may  take  either  one  of  several  suggestive  forms.  For 
example :  Have  I  any  "  idea,"  or  can  I  "  call  up  "  any  idea,  of 
my  just  previous  mental  state  ?  or,  What  was  it  I  was  thinking 
about,  or  doing,  an  instant  ago  ?  or.  Will  the  idea  of  that  ever 
arise  again  in  my  mind?  Let  it  be  supposed,  however,  that 
this  effort  at  recollection  is  successful ;  and  that  we  then  turn  our 
attention  to  the  psychosis  in  which  it  results.  And  now  the 
form  of  our  representative  consciousness  will  probably  be  found 
to  differ,  in  several  respects,  from  that  of  the  so-called  after- 
image,  or  idea  of  first  intention.  Figuratively  speaking  still, 
it  may  be  said  to  have  less  intensity  as  an  element  of  the  complex 
mental  state,  less  life-likeness,  less  "  sensuous  "  character,  as  it 
were.  If  now,  once  more,  a  considerable  period  has  elapsed 
since  the  experience  of  the  sensation,  feeling,  or  volition,  whose 
image  we  desire  to  recall,  such  image,  on  appearance,  will  prob- 
ably have  lost  still  further  in  the  same  qualities  of  intensity, 
life-likeness,  etc.,  as  compared  both  with  the  original  experience 
and  also  with  its  memory-image,  while  as  yet  this  image  was 
fresh. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  immediately  discernible  nature  of 
our  ideas  differs  considerably,  in  dependence  upon  two  very 
important  sets  of  considerations.  These  are,  first,  certain  rela- 
tions of  likeness,  or  unlikeness,  to  the  so-called  "originals," 
whose  representatives  they  are  said  to  be ;  and,  second,  upon 
the  amount  of  time  which  has  elapsed  between  the  original 
psychosis  and  the  occurrence  in  consciousness  of  these  repre- 
sentatives. 

Here,  however,  an  important  further  distinction  must  be  made. 
In  this  chapter  we  are  to  speak  of  the  relation  of  ideas,  as  repre- 
sentative ("  images  <?/,"  etc.),  to  their  original  sensations,  feel- 
ings, and  volitions ;  and  also  of  the  effect  which  the  lapse  of  time 
appears  to  have  upon  this  relation,  and  so  upon  the  nature  of  the 
ideas ;  but  the  discussion  of  these  subjects  is  only  preparatory 
to  treating"  of  the  "consciousness  of  relation"  and  the  "con- 
sciousness of  time."  These  more  complex  forms  of  conscious- 
ness involve  a  high  degree  of  development  of  several  so-called 
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faculties — of  intellect,  self-conscionsness,  and  of  volontary  and 
recognitiye  reminiscence.  The  mechanism  of  ideation  must  be 
understood,  however,  in  order  to  understand  all  these  faculties, 
and  indeed  the  possibility  of  any  continuity  or  continuous  de- 
velopment of  the  psychical  life. 

§  1.  Certain  fundamental  tmths  may  be  learned  even  from  the  terms 
.employed  to  express  our  simplest  experiences  in  the  way  of  ideation.  The 
noun  imago  in  Latin  might  be  applied  to  a  ''  mask,*'  an  "  apparition,^'  a 
*'  ghoet"  or  '*  phantom,"  and  hence  a  something  which  is  recognizably  like, 
but  really  is  not,  something  else.  The  adjective  ''representative"  only 
adds  emphasis,  therefore,  to  a  notion  contained  in  the  noun  itself.  The 
word  "  image  "  is  obviously  intended  chiefly  for,  and  is  primarily  applicable 
to,  our  visual  experience.  We  see  images,  and  think  of,  or  remember,  the 
objects  which  they  represent.  But  in  psychological  language,  however  rough 
the  terminology  may  seem,  it  is  as  necessary  and  appropriate  to  inquire  con- 
cerning the  possibility  and  nature  of  <*  images "  of  the  skin,  muscles,  ear, 
tongody  etc,  as  of  the  eye.  Strong  objections  may  be  made  to  the  use  of 
the  word  "idea**  as  the  equivalent  of  the  term  representative  image.  And 
in  the  history  of  psychological  and  philosophical  language  few  words  have 
had  a  greater  variety  of  meanings  or  more  varied  and  mischievous  abuse 
than  this  word.  Etymologically  it  is  the  equivalent  in  Greek  (f  tdor)  of  the 
Lfitin  species.  For  whatever  other  uses  than  this  the  English  word  idea 
may  be  demanded,  it  can  scarcely  be  spared  from  this  use.  By  an  idea, 
then,  we  shall  now  understand  a  representative  image  in  genei-al,  whether 
it  be  a  memoiy-image  or  an  image  of  the  imagination.  In  this  way  an  entire, 
much-needed  set  of  psychological  terms  can  be  consistently  employed  ;  such 
«8  "  ideation,"  to  "  ideate,'*  etc.  The  relations  of  the  idea  to  the  concept 
and  the  difference  in  different  ideas  considered  as  elements  of  memory,  or 
of  imagination,  or  even  of  perception  and  thought,  will  be  discussed  later  on. 

The  words  image  and  idea  suggest  that  the  psychical  processes  and 
p«>dacts  to  which  they  correspond  are  both  like  and  unlike  the  originals 
which  they  are  said  to  represent.  This  fact  is  popularly  expressed  by  saying 
that  the  former  is  the  "  image  of,"  or  **  idea  of,"  the  latter ;  or  that  every 
eorreot  image,  or  true  idea,  is  like  that  which  it  represents.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  assumed  that  images,  or  ideas  of  sensations,  feelings,  cona- 
tions, are  not  reaUy  (that  is,  they  are  in  some  respects,  at  least,  unlike)  the 
sensations,  feelings,  conations,  which  they  represent.  Thus  the  relations 
between  the  objects  of  memoiy,  imagination,  or  thought,  and  those  of  per- 
ception and  self-consciousness,  although  far  more  complex  than  this  lan- 
guage indicates,  depend,  in  part,  upon  the  relations  of  likeness  and  unlike- 
ness  between  the  "  simple  ideas  "  and  their  so-called  "  originals." 

{  2.  The  sensations  of  all  the  different  senses  have  their  correspond- 
ing after-imagea.  This  fact  has  already  been  explained,  especially  in  the 
case  of  the  eye,  as  dependent  upon  physiological  conditions  (p.  127).  Any 
excitement  of  the  organism,  whether  peripheral  or  central,  lasts  for  a  time 
after  the  stimulus  has  been  removed  ;  the  state  of  excitement  reverberates 
In  the  central  organ  after  the  end-org^an  has  quieted  down.  But  for  purposes 
of  pwont  experiment  let  one  study  the  fading  away  in  consciousness  of  any 
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sensation,  while  attention  is  directed  strictly  to  tbe  changes  of  qnalitj,  in- 
tensity, etc.,  which  thus  take  place.  For  example,  let  one  fixate  the  retinal 
image  of  a  candle,  or  a  colored  spot,  and  then  close  the  eyes  and  note  what 
follows.  The  immediate  after-image  is  as  clearly  a  sensation  (as  respects 
intensity,  life-likeness,  and  objective  reference)  as  was  the  original  experi- 
ence. For  this  reason  the  term  '*  BiteT-senscUions  **  has  been — not  improperly 
— proposed  for  these  phenomena.  But  soon,  and  nsnally  in  an  intermittent 
way,  this  after-image,  with  its  strongly  sensuous  coloring,  disappears ;  and 
it  is  found  impossible,  even  with  persistent  striving,  to  make  it  reappear  in 
precisely  the  same  form.  We  may  either  be  compelled  to  content  omaelvea 
with  stating  in  langpiage  whcU  sort  of  a  sensation  was  formerly  had ;  or  we 
may  be  able  to  reproduce  in  the  concrete  form  of  an  image,  but  with  fainter 
intensity  and  less  of  sensuous  life-likeness,  the  representative  of  the  actual 
sensation.  These  two  forms  of  reproduction  should  be  carefully  distin- 
guished ;  it  is  of  the  latter  only  we  are  treating  at  the  present  time.  It 
is  the  latter  only  that  can  be  called  a  '*copy,*'  or  representative,  of  the 
original  simple  impression,  in  any  true  meaning  of  the  words. 

What  is  true  of  after-images  and  ideas  of  first  intention,  resulting 
from  visual  impressions,  is  also  true,  though  less  obviously,  of  the  im- 
pressions of  the  other  senses.  Tastes  often  linger  in  the  month,  and 
smells  in  the  nostrils,  so  that  we  are  scarcely  able  to  tell  —  it  is  said  — 
whether  we  *' really  do**  taste  and  smell,  or  only  "imagine**  that  we  taste 
and  smelL  Sensations  of  sound  leave  after-images  that  ordinarily  dis- 
appear more  promptly.  But  even  in  their  case  the  distinction  between 
*' sensing"  and  "imaging"  sounds  cannot  always  be  drawn  with  cer- 
tainty. For  example,  the  violinist  may  make  us  hear  the  dying-away  of  the 
note  in  a  diminuendo  passage  by  the  trick  of  continuing  to  draw  his  bow 
over  the  string  without  actually  touching  it.  Here  the  fainter  and  fainter 
auditory  sensation  is  replaced  by  the  image  without  our  being  able  to  detect 
the  transition  between  the  twa  Intense  sensations  of  pressure,  by  careful 
attention,  may  have  their  after-images  delayed  for  a  time,  and  seem  to  fade 
away  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  visual  after-images.  In  the  case  of  sen- 
sations of  temperature,  our  uncertainty  about  the  character  of  the  objective 
stimulus  makes  it  always  difficult  to  disting^sh  between  sensations  and 
images  of  sensations.  The  laboratory  trick  already  referred  to  (p.  76),  shows 
that  the  imaging  of  a  low  intensity  of  the  sensation  of  heat  may  easily  be 
mistaken  for  the  sensation  itself. 

2  3.  The  effect  of  time  upon  the  fading  away  of  the  primary  image  may 
be  made  the  subject  of  experimental  investigation.  In  fact,  there  are  soores 
of  sensations,  feelings,  and  volitions,  whose  after-images  fade  quickly  out  of 
consciousness,  perhaps  never  to  recur ;  but  which  are  capable  of  bdng  de- 
tected if  we  only  search  for  them  in  time.  For  example,  let  one  who  is 
absorbed  in  reading,  reflection,  or  conversation,  be  questioned :  What  were 
you  just  doing  ?  or,  What  was  I  just  doing  ?  or.  What  just  happened  in  the 
room  ?  (supposing  such  person  has  been  twirling  his  moustiiohe ;  or  you 
have  reached  over  the  table  for  a  pen ;  or  the  clock  has  struck) ;  and  if  the 
question  follows  within  2  to  10  sec.,  of  the  event,  it  can  be  answered  cor- 
rectly. If,  however,  the  question  comes  later  than  this,  the  primary  image 
will  have  faded  beyond  recall.    Thus  Weber  found  that  the  primary  mem- 
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oiy-image  of  weights  sank  rapidlj  the  first  10  sec;  and  Lehmann  found 
that  a  shade  of  gray  oonld  be  recognized  with  certainty  only  as  long  as  the 
interral  did  not  exoeed  60  sec.  Another  observer '  placed  the  greatest  accn- 
ZBcy  for  memoiy  of  the  pitch  of  tones  (corresponding,  presumably,  to  the 
moat  Yvrid  and  life-like  condition  of  the  primary  image)  after  an  interval  of 
about  ten  seconds  from  the  sensation.  From  this  point  the  curve  of  accn- 
laoj  of  the  image  fell  off  pretty  regularly  until  the  interval  reached  between 
10  and  20  sec  ;  then  it  ceased  to  fall  ofl^  and  still  further  beyond  fell  off 
again  more  rapidly,  with  increasing  time.  Another  observer,'  by  studying 
the  efleet  of  time  on  his  memoiy  of  series  of  "  nonsense  syllables.'*  learned 
l^  heart,  found  that  the  process  of  forgetting,  for  longer  intervals,  is 
rapid  at  first  and  then  slower.  After  one  hour  half  the  original  amount  of 
work  must  be  done  in  order  to  releam  the  same  series ;  after  eight  hours, 
f  of  the  same  work.  But  even  after  twenty-four  hours  the  memory-image 
retained  i  its  strength ;  after  six  days,  i ;  after  thirty  days,  i.  This  ob- 
server inferred  this  law  for  the  fading  of  the  memoiy -image  :  "  The  ratio 
of  what  is  retained  to  what  ia  forgotten  is  inversely  as  the  logarithm  of  the 
time." 

On  the  other  hand,  in  certain  cases  the  memory-image,  with  all  the 
intensity  and  sensuous  life-likeness  belonging  to  its  most  * '  primaiy  **  charac- 
ter, lingers  for  a  long  time,  or  persistently  reappears  in  consciousness.  Mi- 
erosoopists,  after  prolonged  work  with  the  microscope,  sometimes  find  that 
the  images  of  the  objects  seen  in  its  focus  live  for  hours,  or  even  days,  in 
the  ** fundus  of  the  eye"  Musicians  often  hear  the  sounds  made  by  their 
pfopils  for  hours  after  each  lesson.  Pr.  Moos  tells  of  a  patient  whose  aoous- 
tio  images  persisted  with  the  intensity  of  sensations  for  fifteen  days  after  a 
mnsioal  sSanoe,  After  working  for  days  together  on  brain  preparations  with 
Une  gauze  over  them,  M.  Baillarger  would  all  at  once  see  the  gauze  cover- 
ing other  objects  in  the  field  of  perception.  Another  worker  in.  science^ 
when  promenading  the  streets  of  Paris,  frequently  saw  the  images  of  the 
pfepaimtiooa  with  which  he  had  been  busy  projected  on  surrounding  ob- 


1 4.  A  study  of  the  reverse  relation  between  sensations  and  their  images 
to  lead  us  to  the  same  general  truth.  Starting  from  the  sensation  we 
maj  trwoe  its  fading  into  the  more  and  more  *'  ideal "  form  of  the  primaiy 
or  aeoondary  mental  image.  But  starting  from  the  "  purest "  of  mental 
imagee  we  may,  by  increase  of  intensity  and  life-likeness,  render  it  indistin- 
goiahable  from  the  sensation.  Thus  the  different  degrees  of  temporary  or 
penistent  hallucination  originate.  In  sleep  and  in  hypnotic  conditions  the 
mental  image  regularly  has  the  sensuous  and  objective  character  of  the  orig- 
inal from  which  it  is  said  to  be  derived.  In  dreams,  it  is  true  that  our 
mental  imageiy  often  takes  its  rise  from  exaggeration  and  misinterpretation 
of  afltoal  Bfmnatiims.  Thus  one  dreamer  *'  imagined**  the  torture  of  a  stake 
driven  thxou|^  his  foot  by  burglars,  because  he  "  sensed  "  a  feather  between 
his  toes;  another  imagined  that  the  horse  of  the  diUgenoe  in  which  he 

had  fallen  and  lay  panting,  because  he  was  himself  enduring^ 


in  flleem  the  disagreeable  sensations  of  asthma.    But  even  suoh  phenomena 
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as  these  show  how  eyanescent  is  the  distmction  between  the  sensation  and 
its  idea. 

Again,  it  has  been  pointed  ont*  that  different  persons  haye  different 
degrees  of  snccess  in  the  imaging  of  different  classes  of  sensations.  Some 
are  more  sacoessfnl  than  others  with  auditory  sensations,  some  with  tactile 
and  muscular  sensations ;  most  are  most  successful  with  yisnal  sensations. 
Defects  corresponding  to  the  different  characteristic  excellences  are  fre- 
qaont  enough.  Thus  one  man  finds  it  nearly  impossible  to  Tisnalize  dis- 
tinctly the  face  of  an  absent  friend ;  while  a  melody  to  which  he  has  listened 
the  evening  before  will  be  sounding  in  his  brain  the  live-long  day.  Another 
can  see  before  him  the  yivid  pictures  of  those  long  dead;  but,  to  save  his 
life,  could  scarcely  recall  the  tune  he  has  just  heard  sung  or  played. 
Stumpf  tells  of  a  young  aspirant  to  learn  the  violin  who  was  unable  to  play 
correctly,  not  because — as  was  at  first  supposed — he  had  *^  no  ear**  for  pitch, 
but  because  he  had  no  ideas  of  the  tactual  and  muscular  order,  so  as  to 
control  accurately  his  fingers  in  spacing,  or  the  movements  of  his  bow- 
arm.  It  is  only  in  some  minds  that  sweet  smells  and  tastes  linger.  Some, 
however,  quickly  pass  from  the  idea  of  certain  smells  or  tastes,  suggested 
by  the  bare  mention  of  the  substances  which  occasion  them,  into  a  condition 
of  nausea  and  vomiting,  or  of  pleasantly  quickened  vitality — so  effbctively 
life-like  are  their  mental  images  of  these  sensations. 

In  the  case  of  certain  individuals  and  in  certain  abnormal  states  of 
brain  and  mind,  ideas  have  all  the  intensity,  life-likeness,  and  objectivity  of 
X>owerful  sensations  themselves.  Some  have  the  power,  at  will,  so  to  create 
the  image  of  a  remembered  object  of  sight  as  to  present  it  to  themselves 
with  the  clearness  of  outline,  strength  of  coloring,  and  covering  power 
of  actual  percepts.  These  rare  cases  are  similar  to  what  is  more  fiequeiit 
among  hypnotic  subjects.  Every  student  of  insanity  knows  how  "fixed 
ideas  "  tend  to  objectify  themselves  until  they  become  indistinguishable  bj 
the  subject  of  them  from  the  most  undeniable  perceptions.  Angelic  or  de- 
moniac voices,  at  first  fitfully  imagined,  come  to  be  persistently  heard  ad- 
dressing the  ear ;  forms  of  ideal  origin,  and,  at  first,  of  occasional  appearance, 
at  last  accompany  the  willing  or  unwilling  vision  eveiywhere.  Hallucina- 
tioDs  of  smell  and  taste,  but  above  all  of  the  skin  and  internal  organs,  are 
closely  connected  with  various  forms  of  insanity.  In  all  these  matters  the 
range  of  experience  is  very  great ;  and  an  almost  unbroken  continuity  of 
cases,  with  slight  variations  in  degree  for  each  form  of  sensation  and  idea- 
tion, can  be  made  out.  The  dulness  and  slowness  of  some  persons,  of  even 
a  good  degree  of  intelligence,  in  the  process  of  image-making,  is  astonish- 
ing. But  some,  like  the  man  of  whom  Bonnet  tells  us,  see  people,  birds, 
carriages,  houses,  etc.,  without  external  cause ;  and  there  is  the  well-known 
case  of  Gdthe,  who,  when  he  closed  his  eyes  and  bent  his  head,  could 
plainly  see  a  flower,  with  other  flowers  growing  out  of  it,  as  long  as  he  chose. 
The  religious  ecstatic — like  Benvenuto  Cellini,  who  saw,  in  answer  to 
prayer,  the  disk  of  the  sun  in  his  subterranean  prison,  and  the  artistic 
devotee — like  the  English  painter  who  painted  portraits  from  sitters  placed 
by  his  imagination  in  the  chairs  before  him,  or  the  immortal  but  deaf  Beet- 
hoven, who  constructed  by  ideation  the  harmonies  he  heard,  are  examples 

1  BBpedallyby  (Walton  in  his  Inquiry  into  Hunan  Facnlty,  and  by  many  other  InveatigatQfB. 
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of  this  power.  Bat  between  them  and  the  poorest  adept  at  image-making 
lie  all  degrees  of  efftoiencj.  We  oonolnde,  then,  that  aUhaugh  sensations  and 
4keir  rtpresentoHve  images^  as  such^  do  not  differ  simply  in  sensuous  intensUf/f 
4heydo  differ  only  in  degree  qfihe  same  essential  characteristics.  What,  besides 
intensitj,  saoh  oharacteristios  are,  will  soon  be  made  apparent.  Things 
peroeiyed  and  things  remembered  or  imagined  ondonbtedlj  differ  in  an 
indefinite  number  of  ways ;  and  yet  these  greater  and  more  oomplez  dif • 
ferenoes  are  largely  based  npon  the  primaiy  difforenoes  between  sensations 
and  ideas. 

The  Physiological  Conditions  of  the  occnrrenoe  and  recur- 
lenoe  of  mental  Images  are  to  be  found  in  certain  general  bio- 
logical laws,  as  well  as  also  in  specific  qualities  of  the  nervous 
substance  of  the  cerebral  centers.  Indeed,  the  molecular  changes 
of  eyen  non-living  bodies,  in  certain  instances,  seem  to  furnish 
an  analogy  to  these  physiological  changes.  For  in  non-living 
bodies  systems  of  molecules  may  receive  a  certain  "  set "  which 
determines  the  nature  of  their  entire  future  behavior  toward  each 
other  ;  and  by  repeated  actions  of  a  certain  kind  they,  apparently, 
acquire  so-called  "  tendencies  "  to  similar  actions  in  the  future. 
But  this  imperfect  analogy  of  a  physical  sort  only  in  a  small 
degree  accounts  for  what  has  sometimes  been  called  the  "  mem- 
ory "  of  living  tissues.  Here  the  fundamental  laws  of  metabolism 
(or  change  of  the  substance  entering  into  any  living  structure, 
as  old  particles  are  excreted  and  new  ones  absorbed),  of  cell- 
propagation,  of  nutrition,  and  growth,  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. The  preservation  and  development  of  the  life  of  every 
organ,  and  so  of  every  complex  organism  with  its  numerous  in- 
teracting organs,  involve  these  laws ;  they  may  even  be  extended 
to  the  individual  cell. 

In  general,  then,  the  physiology  of  living  bodies  provides 
that  there  shall  be  continuity  in  development ;  that  in  all  present 
changes  the  past  stages  of  development  and  the  previous  forms 
of  functioning  shall  be  taken  into  the  account.  In  a  word,  every 
living  structure  carries  in  itself,  in  some  sort,  the  history  of 
what  has  happened  to  it  up  to  the  present  time,  and  of  all  that 
it  has  done  under  the  influence  of  the  different  forms  of  stimuli 
which  have  acted  upon  it.  The  more  complex  the  structure  is, 
and  the  more  varied  its  experience  in  the  past  has  been,  the 
more  of  developed  capacity  it  possesses  to  meet  the  varied  de- 
mands for  further  activities.  But  the  more  of  solidarity  it  has 
attained,  and  the  more  its  activities  have  been  directed  into, 
and  repeated  in,  certain  definite  lines,  the  stronger  is  its  ten- 
dency  to  react,  whenever  new  similar  stimulation  occurs,  in  the 
customary  ways.  Speaking  figuratively :  It  **  remembers  "  what 
16 
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it  has  done ;  liabit  roles ;  it  does  each  time  what  it  remembers  as 
"  right "  to  do. 

Every  portion  of  the  nervous  system  falls  under  the  physio- 
logical laws  which  give  conditions  to  this  so-called  "  organic 
memory."  This  is  true  of  the  ganglionic  nerve-centers  scattered 
throughout  the  internal  cavities  of  the  trunk,  of  the  nervous 
portions  of  the  end-organs  (such  as  the  retina  of  the  eye),  of  the 
spinal  cord  with  its  various  centers  for  the  performance  of  com- 
plicated reflex  activities,  and  of  the  lower  organs  of  the  brain. 
But  it  is  pre-eminently  true  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  where 
the  so-called  "  psychic  "  nerve-cells  and  nerve-fibers  are  found. 
This  structure  is,  of  all  molecular  structures,  by  far  the  most 
complicated  and  sensitive.  But  the  life  of  every  brain  has  a 
history ;  the  history  of  every  brain  is  a  different  history,  and 
every  brain  carries  its  history  written  within  itself.  Since,  then, 
it  falls  under  the  principles  of  habit,  growth,  tendency,  etc., 
this  collection  of  psychic  nerve-cells  and  nerve-fibers  has,  in 
the  highest  degree,  all  the  characteristics  of  the  so-called  or- 
ganic memory.  And  it  is  these  characteristics  which  furnish 
the  physiological  conditions  of  the  occurrence  and  the  recur- 
rence of  the  mental  image. 

2  5.  The  praotice  of  pbotographj  depends  upon  the  fact  that  a  plate  of 
dry  collodion,  after  being  exposed  for  an  instant  to  the  son's  lajs,  retains 
for  weeks  in  the  darkness  the  effects  of  the  indescribably  delicate  chuiges 
which  it  then  underwent.  Every  impression  taken  from  it  is  an  expres- 
sion of  this  truth;  only  thus  does  the  impression  become  the  image  of 
the  object  photographed.  A  French  writer >  has  shown  that  ''latent  im- 
ages "  may  be  '*  to  some  extent  garnered  np  in  a  sheet  of  paper,"  kept  there 
for  a  long  time,  and  then  revealed  at  the  call  of  certain  reagents.  Even  a 
good  old  Cremona  violin  has  the  history  of  its  past,  in  the  form  of  an  "  in- 
organic memory,"  stored  np  in  the  molecular  alterations  of  its  woody  fiber. 
When  touched  again  it  reproduces  the  tones  it  has  been  trained  to  produce. 

These  inorganic  tendencies  of  a  molecular  kind,  however,  only  faintly 
foreshadow  the  organic ;  it  is  in  the  nervous  system  that  all  this  effect  of 
habitual  forms  of  activity  becomes  most  pronounced.  The  nerve-cells,  like 
all  cells,  have  the  power  of  nourishing  themselves  and  of  propagating  their 
kind.  The  nutrition  brought  to  them  by  the  blood  is  used  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  cell,  under  the  principle  that  each  cell  builds  itself  in  accord- 
ance with  the  molecular  character  it  has  already  attained.  Each  cell  also 
may  be  held  to  propagate  itself  under  the  laws  of  heredity.  But  at  the 
same  time  its  internal  molecular  alteration  and  the  activity  of  the  connectec. 
cells  are  mutually  interdependent.  Thus  what  is  called  the  "  organic  mem- 
ory "—or  tendency  to  reaction  and  further  development  according  to  cer- 
tain lines  dependent  upon  past  action  and  past  development — is  gained  for 
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6tteh  portion  of  the  nervous  system.  Betention  and  reproduction  on  the 
physical  side,  or  as  physiological  conditions  not  only  of  the  oconrrence  and 
zeonnenoe,  bat  also  of  the  association,  of  mental  images,  are  thus  provided 
for.» 

The  foregoing  considerations  apply  to  the  spinal  cord  and  to  the  lower 
parts  of  the  brain.  Both  experiment  and  observation  show  that  these  ner- 
vous structures  possess  at  birth  certain  aptitudes  and  tendencies  connected 
with  the  habits,  physiological  and  psychical,  of  race,  breed,  parentage, 
etc.  But  these  organs,  whether  in  the  case  of  the  new-bom  puppy  or  of  the 
new-bom  infant,  cannot  at  first  do  some  things  which  they  can  leam  to  do ; — 
using  still  the  same  convenient  figure  of  speech,  they  need  to  acquire,  and 
can  acquire,  an  organic  memory  on  the  basis  of  the  experience  of  the  in- 
dividuaL  As  we  have  elsewhere  observed :  "Each  element  of  the  nervous 
system,  especially  in  the  more  significant  of  its  central  organs,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  minute  area  intersected  by  an  indefinite  number  of  curves  of 
diflferent  directions  and  orders ;  thus  a  molecular  commotion  in  any  such 
area  may,  according  to  its  character  and  point  of  greatest  intensity,  nm  out 
into  the  system  along  any  one  of  these  many  curves."  In  eveiy  such  small 
fragment  "the  whole  curve  slumbers."  But  pre-eminently  true  is  all  this 
of  the  nervous  elements  of  the  cerebral  centers,  where  the  so-called  psychic 
nerve-oells  are.  Of  the  efiect  of  stimulation  upon  them  one  writer'  affirms 
ibftt  ihne  cells  never  return  after  their  excitation  to  their  original  condition. 
Snch  a  cell  "  has  been  modified  in  a  permanent  manner  by  the  act  of  stimu- 
lation ;  and  this  modification  can  be  efiaced  only  by  the  death  of  the  celL 
Each  excitation  has,  so  to  speak,  created  a  new  cell  difierent  from  the  first." 

The  recurrence  of  any  memory-image  is,  therefore,  significant  of  the  con- 
tinnanoe  of  the  effects  of  previous  reactions  to  stimulation,  in  the  shape  of  a 
tendency  of  the  same  nervous  substance  to  react  in  ways  similar  to  those  in 
which  it  has  formerly  acted.  But  no  nervous  element,  and  especially  no 
so-called  psychic  nervous  element,  acts  apart  from  the  action  of  others. 
Hence  the  tnechanism  of  representaiiM  imageSf  as  they  occur  and  recur  in  con" 
neeUon  wiih  each  other,  has  its  physidbgical  conditions  in  certain  <*  dynamical 
aasodoHons  "  amongst  the  ** psychic  "  nervous  elements.  And  the  spontaneous 
reourxence  of  some  of  these  images  rather  than  others,  as  started  by  this  or 
that  external  or  internal  stimulation,  depends  upon  the  character,  number, 
and  strength,  of  the  ' '  dynamical  associations  "  which  make  up  the  '*  organic 
memory,"  so  called,  of  the  nervous  organism  concerned  in  the  whole  process 
of  ideation. 

i  6.  It  is  assumed  that  the  cortical  centers  concerned  in  sensation  and  in  idea' 
Hon  are  the  same,  for  the  same  directs  at  least;  and  this  assumption  is  con- 
flrmed  by  all  which  we  know  of  the  physiology  of  the  brain.  It  must  be 
remembo^d,  however,  that  since  neither  sensations  nor  ideas  occur  in  isola- 
iioD,  in  both  processes — however  simple  we  may  try  to  make  our  experi- 
mental tests — considerable  areas  of  the  nervous  substance  are  always 
involved.  It  has  been  claimed  by  some  writers  of  late  that  "  sensation  and 
idea  depend  upon  different  cortical  elements ; "  and  the  term  '^  memory-cell " 

>  Bit  tiM  Yortng  of  B.  Hflring,  IMmt  daa  GedicbtniM  als  due  aUgaMliie  Fnaott oo  d.  oqnh 

¥itwte.  Wfao^isrc   Oompare  Blbot,  DiMacoi  of  Manory. 
•  BidM :  Lti  OriglBM  ft  to  lloMttte  de  Is  Ittmobe,  Ber.  Phllowph.^ 
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has  been  inTented  as  a  title  for  saoh  elements  as  are  oonoerned  in  leprodno- 
tion  solelj.  Bat  even  the  experiments  with  animals  npon  which  these  claims 
relj,  prove,  rather,  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  relied  npon  at  all,  the  very  opposite 
of  Uie  claims.  For  the  dog  which  is  aflfocted  with  "  psychical  blindness,**  or 
"  psychical  deafness,"  as  a  result  of  the  removal  of  certain  parts  of  the  cerebral 
substance,  has  lost  psychical  character  alike  from  both  forms  of  consdons 
modification.  Its  sensation-complexes,  or  rather  perceptions,  axe  as  mnch 
modified,  or  lost,  as  are  its  corresponding  ideas.  We  conclude,  then,  that 
every  organ,  and  every  element  of  every  organ,  falls  under  the  same  biologi- 
cal laws.  Every  organ,  and  every  element  of  every  organ — so  &ur  as  we  can 
appropriately  use  such  a  term  for  a  physical  mechanism — ^has  its  own  or- 
ganic memory.  And  the  sum-total  of  these  modifications  and  dynamical 
associations,  which  have  resulted  from  the  past  experience  of  the  system 
of  central  organs,  constitutes  the  system  of  physiological  c<mdiiions  in 
which  our  psychical  processes  of  ideation  have  their  physical  basis. 

We  now  resume  discussion  of  the  Nature  of  the  Bepresentative 
Image  as  related  to  its  ''  original,"  with  new  light  derived  from 
our  conclusions  respecting  the  physiological  conditions  of  both 
these  forms  of  psychical  life.  The  cerebral  processes  which  un- 
derlie sensation  are  like  those  which  underlie  image-making,  in 
that  similar  changes  in  the  same  connected  groups  of  nervous  ele- 
ments form  the  physical  basis  for  both  kinds  of  psychosis.  But 
they  are  urdUce,  in  that  the  peripherally  initiated  processes 
predominate  in  sensation;  and  in  image-making,  the  centrally 
initiated  processes  predominate.  This  difference,  or  unlikeness, 
however,  is  not  absolute.  Between  the  "  purest "  sensation  and 
the  '^  purest  '*  idea  of  that  sensation  an  unbroken  chain  of  psycho- 
physical processes  may  intervene  to  bridge  over  this  difference. 
By  increasing  the  intensity  of  revived  central  processes,  more  or 
less  of  hallucination  may  take  place ;  and,  finally,  the  mental 
image  may  become  so  like  the  sensations  which  it  represents  as 
to  be  with  difficulty,  or  not  at  all,  distinguished  from  them. 

A  thorough  re-examination  of  the  data  of  consciousness  now 
confirms  the  suggestions  derived  from  the  most  probable  results 
of  physiological  psychology.  In  consciousness  the  mental 
image  is  known  to  be  more  or  less  like  and  unlike  its  sensation- 
original,  as  respects :  (1)  intensity ;  (2)  life-likeness,  or  fulness 
of  sensuous  content;  and  so  (3)  objective  characteristics.  In 
saying  this  it  is  assumed  that  mental  images  have  different  de- 
grees of  intensity,  corresponding  more  or  less  nearly  to  the  inten- 
sity, as  sensational,  of  the  originals  which  they  represent.  It  is 
also  assumed  that  ideas  are  not  me?*ely  fainter  copies  of  sensa- 
tions, but  that  qualitative  as  well  as  quantitative  differences  may 
be  recognized  when  we  compare  the  two.  On  the  whole  matter, 
then,  we  find  consciousness  agreeing  in  some  sort  with,  and  yet. 
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some  sort,  differing  from  both  the  extreme  views  taught  by 
^^^posing  schools  of  psychologists.  Some  writers  assert  that  the 
o^^y  difference  between  sensations  and  their  representative  im- 
res  is  a  difference  in  intensity  or  vivacity.    With  Hume  and 


»ifae  earlier  English  psychologists,  generally,  an  "idea"  is  a 

fainter  copy"  of  its  sensation.    Bain^  also  seems  to  deny  all 

^Qualitative  difference  between  the  sensation  and  its  memory- 

Xxiage.    But  other  writers  affirm  that  the  difference  between  the 

Sensation  and  the  idea  is  "  above  all  a  qualitative  difference ; " 

^Jid  even  deny  all  intensity,  and  so  all  possibility  of  difference 

in  intensity,  as  characteristic  of  different  ideas.   As  says  Ziehen :  ^ 

**  The  sensual  vivacity  characteristic  of  every  sensation  does  not 

1>elong  cU  all  to  the  idea,  not  even  in  a  diminished  intensity." 

Both  these  extreme  views  are  equally  correct  in  what  they 

affirm,  and  wrong  in  what  they  deny.    For  the  differences  and 

likenesses  of  sensations  and  ideas,  as  factors  of  conscious  life, 

ooncem  both  the  intensity  and  the  complex  quality  of  the  two. 

Oor  consciousness  proves  that  we  immediately  recognize  a 
vast  amount  of  difference  in  the  intensity  of  our  different  ideas. 
Let  any  good  visualizer,  for  example,  undertake  to  revive  some 
particularly  vivid  and  recent  visual  sensation-complexes,  such 
as  a  new  color,  a  bright  scene,  an  impressive  face.  By  persist- 
ent attention  the  complex  memory  of  the  percept  may  be  made 
to  grow  not  only  in  fulness  of  content,  but  also  in  intensity; 
the  particular  visual  elements  may  be  made  to  improve  until 
the  bright  color,  or  the  lineaments  of  the  face,  are  seen — ^in  '"  the 
mind's  eye " — anew.  Thus,  too,  one  who  is  successful  in  audi- 
tory image-making  may  find  no  great  difficulty  in  causing  to 
sound  clearly  in  "  the  mind's  ear "  the  cheerful  chirrup  of  the 
wooden  clogs  on  the  concrete  pavement  of  the  station,  or  the  sil- 
ver-toned booming  of  the  temple  bells,  in  Japan ;  the  weird  minor 
strains  of  the  venders  of  goods  upon  the  streets  in  Mexico;  the 
sounds  of  the  ship  in  a  storm,  during  a  recent  passage  of  the  At- 
lantic, etc.  Few  are  so  fortunate  as  not  frequently  to  recall  with 
a  cruel  sensuous  vividness  their  skin-sensations  in  the  last  fit 
of  ague,  or  the  feeling  of  the  dentist's  instruments  when  the 
teeth  were  recently  plugged?  A  striking  but  common  fact 
affords  indubitable  evidence  in  the  same  line.  On  trying  to  re- 
call any  particular  sensuous  experience  one  often  finds  one's 
self  haSledjjtist  hecaxise  the  ideas  lack  for  a  time  this  character- 
istic of  intensity  which  is  fairly  representative  of  the  intensity 
of  their  sensation-originals.    Tben  one  knows  perfectly  well  what 

>  The  Senses  and  the  Intellect,  pp.  888  f  .  and  4M  <• 
*Introdnction  to  Fhjsioioglcal  Pmeholqgy,  p.  in. 
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it  is  one  wishes  vividly  to  recall ;  it  is,  for  example,  the  face  of  a 
friend,  A.  B.,  or  an  air  in  the  opera,  M.,  or  the  "  feel "  of  a  par- 
ticular texture  of  cloth  or  metal ;  but  one  cannot  image  what  one 
wishes.  But  all  at  once  there  starts  out  in  consciousness  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  sight,  the  sound,  the  "  feel,"  one  seeks.  Our  con- 
ception, as  a  thought,  is  no  richer  in  content  than  it  was  a  moment 
before ;  but  we  see,  hear,  or  feel  the  concrete  thing  we  sought,  be- 
cause our  mental  imaging  has  gained  the  requisite  intensity. 

In  comparing  sensations  and  ideas  as  respects  '^  life-likeness  " 
it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  neither  sensations  nor  ideas  are 
ever  experienced  in  so-called  ''  purity  "  or  isolation.  The  sensa- 
tions we  have,  and  therefore,  of  course,  the  sensations  we  recall 
in  the  form  of  representative  images,  always  have  a  varied  rich- 
ness of  sensuous  content.  It  is  in  the  possession  of  this  that 
their  "  life  "  consists.  The  "  life-likeness  "  of  the  idea  is  therrfore 
dependent  upon  its  possessing  a  corresponding  richness  qf  content ; 
and  that  idea  is  the  most  "  life-like  "  representative  of  any  sensation- 
experience  which  most  nearly  reprodtuxs  the  compound  character- 
istics  of  its  original.  If,  for  example,  I  wish  to  have  a  life-like 
mental  picture  of  any  particular  smell  or  taste,  I  can  attain  this 
only  by  reproducing,  as  far  as  possible,  all  the  elements  which 
entered  into  the  original  sensation-complex.  For  this  purpose 
I  imagine  myself  tasting  or  sniffing  at  the  object  anew ;  I  roll 
the  imaginary  morsel  again  upon  my  tongue,  or  take  imaginary 
whiffs  of  it  into  my  nostrils.  If  I  wish  a  life-like  visual  image,  I 
imagine  myself  looking  at  the  object  again,  tracing  its  outline 
with  a  moving  eye,  or  actively  comparing  its  color  with  its  back- 
ground, or  with  other  similar  or  contrasted  colors.  The  new  life- 
growth,  in  order  to  be  like  the  old  life-growth,  must  possess  the 
same  concrete  fulness  of  life. 

Closely  connected  with  the  requirement  just  mentioned  is 
another.  All  our  sensation-complexes  have  an  '^  attachment "  of 
feeling  which  is  likely,  if  not  certain,  to  be  of  a  pleasurable  or 
painful  tone.  Now  it  is  our  interesting  sensations  which  are 
most  likely  to  recur,  in  the  form  of  mental  images,  within  the 
stream  of  conscious  life.  But  unless  the  mental  images  have 
some  attachment  of  feeling  corresponding  to  that  of  their  origi- 
nals, they  are  lacking  in  one  of  the  most  essential  features 
of  life-likeness.  Ideas  are,  indeed — other  things  being  equal 
— like  sensations  according  to  the  amount  of  similar  feeling  which 
accompanies  them.  But,  further,  we  have  seen  that  in  all  psychi- 
cal development  sensory  processes  are  linked  in  with  motor 
processes.  "  Sensory -motor  "  is  the  compound  term  which  de- 
scribes the  entire  experience  resulting  from  the  stimulation  of  the 
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organs  of  sense.  Now,  therefore,  the  complete  life-likeness — ^tho 
total  sensuous  life  of  like  character — of  every  idea  is  dependent 
upon  its  being  connected  with  motor  activities  similar  to  those 
with  which  the  original  sensation-experience  was  connected. 
Only  as  the  idea  secures  the  appropriate  motor  reaction  can  it  at- 
tain the  fulness  of  life  which  belonged  to  the  original  experience 
which  it  represents.  The  character  of  their  dependence  on  will 
is,  therefore,  an  important  difference  between  sensations  and 
ideas.  And  it  is  chiefly  the  difference  between  the  sensuous 
richness  of  content,  with  its  accompaniment  of  feeling  and  volun- 
tary or  involuntary  motor  reaction,  which  our  sensations  have, 
and  the  relative  meagreness  in  these  respects  of  most  of  our 
ideas,  which  makes  the  *'  objectivity  "  of  the  former  so  much  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  latter.  In  all  ordinary  experience,  mental 
images  are  far  less  intense  in  quantity,  less  varied  and  rich  in 
qualitative  distinctions,  of  less  pronounced  tone  of  feeling,  and 
inferior  in  motor  result,  as  compared  with  the  sensations  which 
they  represent.  Therefore,  though  our  ideas  are  like  our  sensa- 
tions, they  are  also  rather  unlike  them  ;  we  have  no  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  the  two.  Thus  the  world  of  sensuous  reality  is 
not  confused  with  the  occurrence  and  recurrence  of  ideas.  But 
in  all  these  respects  ideas  may  so  approach  sensations  as  that  the 
distinctions  fade  away,  and  finally  cease  altogether  to  be  possible. 

2  7.  It  is  customary  for  those  who  deny  that  ideas  have  intensity  to  use 
langnage  like  that  of  Lotze  :  "  The  idea  of  the  brightest  radiance  does  not 
shine,  that  of  the  intensest  noise  does  not  sonnd,  that  of  the  greatest  torture 
produces  no  pain,**  etc.'  Thus  a  recent  author  (Ziehen)  declares :  "  The 
ideas  of  the  slightest  rustling  and  of  the  loudest  thunder  exhibit  no  differ- 
ence in  intensity  whatever.  .  .  .  The  idea  of  the  sun  has  nothing  of  the 
brightness  or  splendor  of  colors  which  characterize  the  reed  sun,"  etc.  Now 
we  might  go  on  to  say,  in  our  eagerness  to  distinguish  sensations  and  ideas 
— ^the  "idea**  of  g^een  is  not  green,  the  'Mdea**  of  blue  is  not  blue,  etc.; 
bat  from  the  psychological  x>oint  of  view  nothing  could  well  be  more  mis- 
leading than  all  this.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  I  can  think  of  the  sun  or 
of  the  thunder  or  can  say  over  these  words  ("  sun'*  or  "thunder'*)  with 
the  most  perfect  attention  to  what  I  am  saying,  and  then  can  think  of  a  can- 
dle or  a  whisper,  and  can  say  over  the  words  "  candle  "  or  "whisper,"  with- 
out noticing  any  diminution  in  the  intensity  of  my  visual  or  auditoiy  ideas. 
Bat  this  simply  proves  that  I  can  think  about  thunder  and  whispers,  or  the 
•on  and  a  candle,  without  horing  any  mental  images  at  all  which  concretely 
represent  the  sensations  I  have  when  I  actually  hear  thunder  or  whispering, 
or  when  I  actually  see  the  sun  or  a  candle.  Probably,  also,  I  never  have 
any  aaditoiy  image  which  rivals  in  intensity  the  sensations  of  the  thunder ; 
nor  can  I,  without  the  meditation  and  abnormal  nervous  condition  of  a  Benve- 
nato  Oellini,  ideate  so  intensely  as  to  have  the  vision  in  midnight  darkness 

1  OutUnes  of  Psychology,  p.  S8.    Oompare  Mlcrooueauiu,  L.  p.  908f. 
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of  a  mid-dfty  son.  Bat  all  this  has  no  bearing  whalersr  on  the  qnestioD 
whether  oonorete  representatiTe  imagea  (and  not  "thoughts  abont **  sensa- 
tions) differ  in  intensity  or  not. 

Let  anyone  who  donbts  ask  himself  in  what  respect  his  enforoed  andi- 
toiy  reprodnotion  of  the  shrieks  and  groans  he  heard  in  the  zailioad  acci- 
dent of  yesterday  differs  from  his  memory  of  the  sounds  of  an  hour  ago  ;  or, 
why  it  is  that,  after  a  long  sea-voyage,  he  is  compelled  to  antagonize  the 
lingering  motor  images  of  the  sea  by  sights  which  he  knows  to  be  really  of 
the  land.  The  trifling  involved  in  some  of  the  objections,  like  those  of 
Lotze  and  Ziehen,  may  be  set  aside  by  reminding  onrselves  that,  strictly 
speaking,  the  sensation  of  bright  green  is  no  more  a  bright  green  sensation, 
than  the  faint  idea  of  bright  green  is  a  faint  green  idea. 

\  8.  There  is  tmth  in  the  view  of  Yolkmann  >  and  the  other  Herbartiana 
who  maintain  that  "sensation  and  reproduction  are  only  changing  predi- 
cates of  the  same  psychical  events,  designations  of  diffezent  periods  in  the 
history  of  the  same  mental  process  ( Vorsiellung)"  Thns  it  is  argued  thai 
by  sengaHon  we  mean  the  "  presentation  "  from  its  first  development  to  its 
first  obscnration ;  by  reproduction^  the  "  presentation  "  from  its  zetnm  into 
consciousness  till  its  subsequent  obscuration.  But— so  these  writers  go  oa 
to  say — reproduction  leaves  the  quality  of  the  "  presentation  '*  unchanged. 
Its  weakened  quantity  is,  however,  so  characteristic  that,  if  we  compare  the 
reproduced  idea  with  present  sensations,  we  have  no  difficulty,  as  a  rule,  in 
distingpiishing  the  former  from  the  latter.  On  the  contraiy,  we  hold*  while 
admitting  the  characteristic  difference  in  intensity,  that  reproduced  ideas 
differ  from  their  originals,  and  from  each  other,  in  respect  also  of  the 
fulness  with  which  all  the  allied  elements  are  reproduced.  It  is  largely  this 
difference  which  gives  them  more  or  less  of  "  life-likeness,  **  of  vratMfn&toyiofl^ 
of  correspondence  to  the  concrete  and  rich  sensuousness  of  their  originals. 
Ideas  are  ordinarily  more  schematic,  more  in  bare  outHne,  as  it  were,  more 
meagpre  of  content,  than  are  the  sensation-complexes  which  they  represent. 

But  the  difference  between  sensation  and  idea  is  also  largely  one  of  rela- 
tion to  feeling  and  volition,  with  the  accompaniment  of  motor  activity.  It 
is  the  *<  tone "  of  the  sensation,  consisting  in  the  excitement  of  feeling  as 
dependent  ux>on  the  excitement  of  the  bodily  organism,  which  gives  life-like- 
ness to  the  sensation  ;  its  representative  image  must  have  likeness  of  tone 
in  order  to  be  a  life-like  idea.  And  here  the  ineptness  of  Lotase*s  saying,  that 
**  the  idea  of  the  greatest  torture  produces  no  pain  "  becomes  apparent.  If 
by  the  idea  of  a  painful  sensation  we  mean  simply  the  idea  of  a  sensation, 
thought  of  as  having  been  painful,  or  if  we  mean  the  thought  about  certain 
circumstances  in  which  painful  sensations  are  alleged  to  have  occurred,  etc. — 
then  Lotze*s  statement  is  true.  But  the  representative  image  of  a  painful 
sensation,  imaged  aspain/tU,  is  nothing  but  the  image  of  a  particular  sensa- 
tion reproduced  with  a  much  weakened  but  genuine  accompaniment  of  char- 
acteristic painful  feeling.  And  the  world  is  full  of  men  and  women  who 
cannot  see  sights,  or  hear  sounds,  or  read  words,  or  think  thoughts,  that 
remind  them  of  their  past  painful  sensations,  without  having  the  old  pains 
reproduced  as  a  fitting  accompaniment  of  the  revival  of  the  ideas. 

{  9.  Connected  with  the  life-likeness  of  the  idea  and  with  its  relation  to 

>  Lehrbnch  d.  PBychologle,  I.,  p.  tfS  t 
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the  sottQiy-moior  charaoteristio  of  its  original,  is  its  usnally  xmBtable  and 
iiregukr  existence.  The  excitement  which  external  stimnli  furnish  to  the 
eod-organs  of  sense  is  comparatiyelj  steady ;  it  can  be  relied  npon  not  to 
chiDge,  or  to  change,  if  at  all,  in  calculable  ways.  The  mascnlar  sensations 
exdted  in  connection  with  ideational  attention  differ  from  those  accompany- 
ing aensational  attention.  In  ideation  generally  onr  localization  is  vague, 
•I  the  mental  field  of  vision,  or  of  touch,  or  of  sound,  is  itself  vague,  indef- 
inite^ and  fitfully  changeful  in  outline.  All  these  differences  correspond 
to  the  diminished  objectivity  of  ideas ;  they  secure  the  possibility  that  we 
■hall  not  always  be  imaging  things  and  occurrences  in  such  way  as  to  mis- 
tike  them  for  real  things  and  occurrences  of  sense.  Thus  the  memoiy- 
images  which  arise  when  the  after-sensations  have  faded  away,  although 
loddiied  in  some  definite  region  of  external  space,  do  not  ordinarily  move, 
with  movement  of  the  eyes,  as  these  after-sensations  themselves  do.  But 
tne  peroepts,  being  dependent  for  their  fixed  position  on  the  external  ori- 
gin of  the  stimulus  which  acts  upon  the  end-organs  of  sense,  remain  motion- 
IflM  when  our  eyes  move.  Moreover,  visual  percepts  are  doubled  by  press- 
ing on  the  eyeball,  and  they  have  covering  power ;  but  after-images  and 
idMs  differ  ordinarily  from  percepts  in  both  these  respects. 

I  l(k  Striotlj  speaking,  however,  the  conscious  difference  between  sen- 
tttioQs  and  ideas  consists  more  in  a  distinction  of  total  state  (state  of  percep- 
tion as  compared  with  state  of  memoiy  or  state  of  imagination)  than  of  mere 
•nntion-prooess  and  ideation-process.  And  so  Dr.  Ward  *  is  right  in  main- 
tiining  that  we  cannot  have  a  reproduced  image  of  a  simple  visual  or  tactual 
nntttion  (e.g.,  red) ;  but  can  only  have  an  image  of  something  seen  or  felt, 
(tone  red  thing  or  red  form).  In  other  words,  we  idecOe  percepts  and  not 
tHbealued  eeneoHane  or  abstract  and  disconnected  movements.  We  represent 
the  iHiole  sensation-process,  in  which  peripherally  excited  elements  chiefly 
pieponderaied,  by  a  process  in  which  similar,  centrally  excited  elements 
diiefly  preponderate.  Hence  a  complex  relation  of  both  likeness  and  un- 
HkttieBs  is  possible  between  our  sensation-experiences  and  our  ideas ;  and 
inthii  relation  ideo-motor  elements  bear  an  important  part.  For  the  con- 
neetion  between  reproduced  image  and  movement  is  similar  to  that  between 
MMition  and  movement.  In  the  case  of  ideation,  however,  the  movement 
ii  usually  relatively  inchoate  and  feeble,  and  therefore  only  imperfectly 
npnsentative  of  the  movement  involved  in  all  perception.' 

111.  The  life-likeness  of  the  ideas  of  different  sensations,  as  dependent 
ipoo  the  character  of  the  sensations  reproduced,  and  upon  lapse  of  time, 
^Bim  very  greatly.  In  general,  mental  images  of  muscular  sensations  dis- 
ippeir  alnmptly  from  consciousness  —  like  the  loss  of  the  memory  of  a 

'  Aitfde  In  the  Bdgjv.  Brit  od  Piychologj,  p.  67. 

*f9AnBr  holdf  (IDeiiMnte  der  PBychophyBik,  11.,  p.  4eo  f.)  that  memory-Images  arlae  <1)  In 
MMiMij  wtth  the  Ming  of  a  leas  or  greater  degree  of  spontaneity  ;  (S)  at  a  still  longer  time  after 
IknamooB  fanpresdons  have  passed  away ;  and  (8)  can,  in  part  InTolontarily  by  association  of 
'^  aad  in  part  Tolontarily,  be  called  forth  or  dismissed  and  altered.  Bnt  '*  after-sensations  ** 
Qccv  (1)  in  company  with  a  feeling  of  receptlTlty ;  (9)  Immediately  after  the  sensnons  impressions ; 
■■i  (I)  independently  of  wm  and  association  of  ideaa.  These  distinctions.  howe?er.  are  aQ  matters 
^d^ne  and  serve  to  pnt  an  indefinite  nomber  of  experiences—"  after-sensations,**  primary  mem- 
^■inages,  mate  or  less  intense  and  life-like  ideas— in  between  the  sensation  and  its  most  ideaUaed 
NpwulaUie.  Another  writer  considers  it  a  matter  of  nnlTersal  consent  that  it  is  the  feellnip 
"te  WMDdicBB  Oder  organisehen  Bigriffenselns,**  through  which  the  weakest  sensation  is  dis- 
ft<ii  Asd  from  the  atgongeet  recollection.— Horwica,  Paycholog.  Analfysen,  i..p.  896  ;comp.  p.  HI. 
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name.  And  yet  bj  their  presence  in  all  our  ideas  of  the  spatial  qualities 
relations,  and  changes  in  space,  of  material  bodies,  they  are  of  the  atmosi 
importance  to  the  acquirement  of  experience  and  to  the  oondoot  of  lila 
Sometimes,  unbidden — like  the  forgotten  name— they  present  themselves  in 
a  very  lively  way  to  our  observation ;  in  which  case  they  are  less  serviceable 
than  when  less  life-like.  Sensations  of  smell  and  taste,  on  the  contraiy, 
natarally  pass  more  slowly  through  the  fading  processes — after-sensations, 
primary  memory-images,  etc.— but  are  equally  difficult  of  revival ;  when, 
however,  they  actually  reappear,  they  are  apt  to  be  exceedingly  life-lika 
The  representative  images  of  sound  and  sight,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  admit 
regularly  and  uniformly  of  more  nicely  graded  degrees  of  intensity,  life-likC' 
ness,  etc.,  and  so  of  more  definite  resemblance  to  the  originals  from  whidi 
they  spring.  Finally,  in  the  case  of  all  forms  of  the  reproduction  of  sensa- 
tion-experience, the  constitution,  habits,  and  psycho-physical  oondition  oi 
the  individual  are  of  the  greatest  account. 

Thus  far  only  those  forms  of  the  representative  image  which 
are  referred  to  senscUiona  as  their  so-called  originals  have  been 
considered.  This  restriction  was  justifiable,  because  it  is  only 
the  ideas  of  sensations  which  lend  themselves  readily  to  the 
most  elementary  discussion  of  the  subject.  If,  howeyer,  we 
consider  how  our  psychologically  truthful  popular  language  ex- 
presses experience,  we  learn  that  memory  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  sensations,  or  even  to  the  perception  of  things.  One  can 
remember  to-day  what  it  was  that  one  remembered,  imagined, 
thought,  and  did  yesterday,  or  the  day,  or  year,  before.  One 
can  imagine  another  person  (real  or  imaginary)  remembering, 
imagining,  thinking,  and  doing,  in  an  indefinite  variety  of  ways. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  merely  intellectual  states  and  activities  which 
may  become  objects  of  memory  or  of  imagination,  but  also  states 
of  feeling  and  will.  Indeed,  a  very  large  part  of  the  interests, 
the  benefits,  and  the  dangers,  of  both  memory  and  imagination 
consists  in  reproducing  or  artistically  constructing  pictures  of  how 
we  ourselves  and  others  have/eZ^  and  chosen^  under  all  manner  ol 
actual  or  imaginary  circumstances.  The  question,  therefore,  at 
once  presents  itself  as  to  how  far  we  may  extend  our  views  ol 
the  nature,  and  relations  to  its  original,  of  the  representative 
image,  so  as  to  cover  other  than  sensuous  forms  of  mental  life. 

That  memories,  imaginations,  thoughts,  and  all  other  similar 
psychical  processes,  should  be  capable  of  reproduction  in  the 
form  of  mental  images,  can  occasion  no  surprise.  For  these 
processes  themselves  are,  in  their  native  and  original  character, 
chiefly  ideation-processes.  How  the  ''  idea  of  an  idea  "  can  arise 
in  consciousness  it  is  not  difficult  to  see,  the  moment  we  admit 
the  continuity  of  the  stream  of  consciousness,  under  the  general 
laws  of  reproduction.    As  respects  intensity,  life-likeness,  con- 
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nection  with  motor  activities,  and  so  ^'  objective  reference,"  one 
idea  is  more  like  another  idea  than  it  is  like  its  own  sensuous 
oiigiiial.  One  idea  may  then  fitly  represent  another  idea,  on 
socoont  of  this  essential  similarity  of  nature.  In  fact,  it  is 
npon  the  basis  of  this  possibility  that  any  present  process  of 
ideation  may  represent  so  faithfully  a  similar  past  process  of 
ideation  in  ourselves,  or  a  similar  imaginary  process  of  ideation 
in  another  consciousness — morefaithfuUy^  indeed,  than  any  idea 
can  represent  a  sensation. 

When,  however,  we  consider  the  question.  Can  there  be  a  true 
representative  image  of  a  feeling;  and,  if  so,  in  what  respect 
can  such  idea  be  like  a  feeling?  we  find  ourselves  upon  very 
different  ground.  For  if  feeling  is  fundamentally  different  in 
kind  from  sensation  and  ideation,  how  can  an  idea  represent 
a  feeling  t  What  sort  of  a  psychosis  could  possibly  be  meant 
by  "  the  idea  of  a  feeling  ?  "  since — as  we  have  already  seen — ^the 
essential  nature  of  feeling  is  not  representable ;  since  feeling,  as 
sach,has  its  nature  in  being  felt.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  when 
men  speak  of  remembering  their  feelings,  or  of  imagining  how 
others  feel,  they  are  using  language  in  that  figurative  fashion 
which  requires  further  analysis  before  it  can  be  adopted  by 
psychological  science.  It  is  not  di£Bcult,  however,  to  discover 
the  real  meaning  of  these  figures  of  speech.  For  as  the  psy- 
chology of  feeling  has  plainly  showed,  feeling  is  to  be  regarded 
tt  a  universal  attachment  of  sensation,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the 
inost  primary  intellectual  processes.  If  it  is  an  "  attachment  *' 
(rfthe  sensation  or  the  idea,  then  we  may  conclude  (and  this 
is  certainly  no  unmeaning  play  upon  words),  it  may  be 
''detached"  from  the  reproduction,  as  idea,  of  its  original  sen- 
sation or  idea.  Thus,  as  one's  ideas  of  the  painful  sensations 
one  experienced  in  the  hands  of  the  dentist  yesterday  are  much 
fainter  and  less  life-like  than  were  the  sensations  themselves,  so 
the  attachment  of  painful  feeling  may  largely,  or  wholly,  have 
disappeared.  Thus  ideas  of  exceedingly  painful  sensations  or 
ideas,  may  themselves  be  notably  pleasant  ideas.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  if  one's  ideas  of  past  painful  sensations  become  very 
^vid,  and  so  tend  to  assume  the  characteristics  of  hallucinations, 
the  old  accompaniments  of  painful  feeling  are  revived  together 
^th  the  sensations.  And,  indeed,  the  general  rule  is  that 
poicepts  and  ideas  which  were  originally  painful  are  reproduced 
M  painful  ideas.  Thus  we  constantly  hear  it  said, — ^in  truth, 
life  is  largely  made  up  of  such  experiences — "  I  can  never  see, 
or  hear,  or  remember,  or  think  of  this  or  that,  without  great 
ndnesBi  feeling  of  regret,  or  shame,"  etc.    The  psychological 
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tmth  here  acknowledged  is,  that,  although  feelings,  as  such,  can- 
not  be  ideated  (and  to  speak  of  an  idea  of  pain  or  pleasure, 
the  memory  of  a  sorrow  or  joy,  is  a  figure  of  speech),  whenever 
past  experiences  of  sensation  or  idecUion  which  had  a  strong  tone  of 
feeling  are  reproduced,  S07ne  accompaniment  of  similar  feeling  may 
he  expected.  This  new  feeling,  as  feeling,  may  be  more  or  less 
like,  or  quite  unlike,  the  old  feeling.  Only  new  similar  feelings 
can  represent  past  feelings,  and,  strictly  speaking,  an  ''  idea  of  a 
feeling  "  is  an  impossible  psychosis. 

In  somewhat  the  same  way  do  we  find  ourselves  obliged  to 
hold  that,  strictly  speaking,  an  idea  of  a  volition,  or  conative 
psychosis,  is  impossible.  Here,  however,  there  is  this  di£Ference 
to  be  observed.  There  really  exist,  in  the  wealth  of  actual  men- 
tal life,  various  kinds  of  feeling,  as  such ;  and  these  various  kinda 
of  feeling  may  become  variously  attached  to  sensations  and  ideas 
and  to  the  changes  of  sensation-  and  ideation-processes.  But 
there  is  only  one  kind  of  conation.  Our  purposes  and  choices 
must  then  be  remembered,  and  those  of  others  imagined,  by  re- 
producing the  various  sensuous  and  ideational  factors  of  the 
complex  purposes,  the  occasions,  antecedents,  results,  etc.,  of  the 
choices.  In  doing  this  the  present  conative  life  is  occupied  in 
the  direction  of  attention,  in  the  control  of  the  train  of  ideas,  in 
the  expressive  and  supporting  motor  accompaniments.  We  do 
not  wiU  that  very  same  thing  ourselves,  in  order  to  remember 
or  imagine  another's  past,  or  hypothetical  act  of  wiU.  Nor, 
in  strict  truth,  can  one  conation  or  volition  represent  another. 
But  choices  and  purposes  and  habits  of  will  resemble  each  other, 
or  differ  from  each  other,  according  as  the  ideas,  feelings,  and 
motor  results  belonging  to  the  complex  psychosis  are  like  or 
unlike  in  the  different  cases. 

2  12.  Only  a  modicum  of  careful  attention  to  experience  is  neooaaaiy  to 
ascertain  what  is  meant  by  an  idea,  or  mental  pictnre  of  a  feeling.  The  dif- 
ficulty nsnally  experienced  has  been  greatly  increased  by  loose  and  indefinite 
nses  of  the  word  **  idea,"  and  by  attempts  to  acconnt  for  all  the  laws  which 
control  the  succession  of  states  in  the  stream  of  conscionsneas,  under  terms 
of  the  so-called  "association  of  ideas,**  Bnt  we  shall  find  that  the  snocee- 
sion  of  states  in  the  development  of  mental  life  is  far  more  than  a  recor- 
rence  of  ideas  nnder  the  much  debated  laws  of  association.  In  actual  mental 
development  emotions  stir  np  emotions  and  occasion  choices ;  and  choices 
react  on  emotions — both,  in  ways  that  are  only  imperfectly,  or  not  at  all, 
accounted  for  by  theories  of  the  association  of  ideas. 

rReferences  to  books  treating  of  the  topics  of  this  chapter  will  be  found  at  the  dose 
of  the  next  chapter.] 


CHAPTER  XTTT. 

THE  PBOOESSES  OF  IDEATION 

It  has  jnst  been  said  that  the  composite  stmctnre  of  the  dif- 
larent  fields  of  oonscionsnesSy  and  the  order  of  their  sacces- 
don,  can  be  only  very  imperfectly  explained  by  the  laws  of  the 
flo-cklled  *^  association  of  ideas."  For  no  field  of  consciousness 
IB  a  mere  composite  of  ideas ;  and  other  influences  than  those 
which  belong  to  processes  of  ideation  determine  the  order  of  our 
mental  states.  Nevertheless  the  general  conditions  under  which 
ideas  recur  undoubtedly  have  a  most  important  bearing  on  the 
entire  study  of  mental  life.  Although,  then,  the  development  of 
mind  is  not  wholly  a  matter  of  the  mechanism  of  ideas,  and 
even  involuntary  memory  and  imagination  are  not  explained 
aitisfaotorily  without  admitting  far  more  than  is  thus  provided 
lor;  yet  without  an  understanding  of  this  mechanism  neither 
memory  nor  imagination  nor  thought  can  be  explained.  It  is 
proper,  therefore,  to  treat  of  the  recurrence  of  ideas  as  among 
the  elementary  processes  of  mental  life. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  subject  it  is  more  than  ordinarily 

neoessary  to  make  intelligent  use  of  figurative  lang^uage.    The 

Teiy  word  association  (as  well  as  the  word  idea)  belongs  to 

this  kind  of  language.    This  word  implies  that  different  ideas, 

existLQg  apart  like  real  things  or  persons,  do  join  themselves,  or 

do  get  joined,  in  societies  or  bonds — thus  "  associating "  each 

with  the  other  in  mutual  relations  of  influence,  and  of  possible 

eonoord  or  discord.    In  speaking  of  the  *^  spontaneity  "  of  ideas, 

of  flieir  "  fusion  "  and  *'  attraction  "  or  "  exclusion  "  of  each  other, 

of  **  composite  *'  mental  images,  and  of  the  process  of  ^^  freeing  *' 

the  ideas,  etc.,  the  legitimate  services  of  our  figures  of  speech 

Mm  to  be  pressed  beyond  all  scientific,  not  to  say  reasonable, 

bomidB.    Yet  these  terms,  or  others  likewise  figurative,  must  be 

^ployed,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  resort  to  almost  unending 

periphrases  in  the  description  and  explanation  of  the  real  facts 

of  mental  life. 

The  entire  treatment  of  this  subject  requires  that  two  truths, 
^beady  amply  illustrated,  should  be  kept  constantly  in  mind. 
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First :  the  circuit  of  every  field  of  eansciausntsa  m,  hy  the  very 
nature  of  menial  life,  a  limited  ajf^air.  Whether  we  consider  the 
number  of  discernible  objects  within  the  grasp  of  clear  discrimi- 
nating consciousness,  or  the  number  of  psychical  factors  which 
analysis  shows  to  have  had  an  influence  in  determining  any  par- 
ticular field,  our  sum-total  is  always  far  from  being  infinite. 
Only  a  few  objects  fall,  as  constituting  any  one  field  of  con. 
sciousness,  within  our  most  expansive  mental  grasp,  even  in  our 
best  estate  of  psychical  energy.  A  large  number  of  influential 
factors  may,  indeed,  be  suspected  as  co-operating  to  determine 
the  complex  character  of  some  one  state  of  consciousness ;  and 
experimental  analysis  may  enable  us  to  verify  our  suspicion  as 
undoubted  fact.  For  example,  how  many  reciprocally  modifying 
sensations,  feelings,  and  ideas  conspire  to  produce,  in  these 
modem  times,  that  ennui  which  alBSiicts  so  many  minds!  And 
yet  if  by  ''  factors "  of  psychoses  any  thing  is  meant  of  which 
psychology  can  take  account  (if  we  do  not  enter  the  region  of 
conjectural  ideas,  struggling  with,  or  furthering  the  interests 
of  each  other,  below  ''the  threshold  of  consciousness" — the 
Hades  or  Limbo  of  dead  psychoses),  the  number  of  such  factors 
in  any  state  of  consciousness  is  necessarily  limited. 

But,  second,  tJie  principle  of  relativity ,  in  an  active  and  effec- 
tive faehiony  applies  to  all  the  effects  in  any  one  field  qf  conscious" 
ness,  to  all  the  factors  in  any  otie  mental  state.  We  have  seen 
this  to  be  true,  even  with  respect  to  sensations,  whose  quan- 
tity, quality,  and  laws  of  combination  into  complex  psychoses, 
with  their  accompaniments  of  feeling  and  conation,  are  deter- 
mined so  largely  by  external  stimidi.  How  much  more  is  the 
same  thing  certain  to  be  true  of  processes  of  ideation,  with  their 
relatively  low  degree  of  stability,  and  relatively  high  degree  of 
independence  of  orderly  and  calcidable  influences  from  the  world 
of  things.  It  is  **  the  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet,"  of  whom 
one  of  the  greatest  of  psychological  artists  tells  us,  they  "  are 
of  imagination  all  compact."  The  principle  of  relativity  is, 
therefore,  illustrated  in  a  peculiar  way  by  the  modifying  in- 
fluence which  partial  ideation-processes  have  upon  each  other 
in  the  formation  of  any  complex  idea. 

It  follows  from  the  foregoing  two  principles  that  every  state 
of  consciousness  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  ''  resultant  **  in- 
eluding  a  certain  number  of  partial  processes  of  ideation  or 
image-making,  whose  total  character  is  determined  by  the  recip- 
rocal influence  of  these  same  partial  processes.  But  since 
ideas  are,  in  general,  more  meagre  and  schematic  (less  '*  life 
like  "  and  full  of  content)  than  their  originals,  the  construction 
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of  any  complex  mental  picture  occurs  in  consciousness,  part  after 
part  as  it  were.  For  example,  to  ideate — that  is,  either  to  recall 
ill  memory  or  to  construct  by  imagination — any  very  complex 
sensation-experience,  like  a  perception  of  the  front  of  St.  Peter's 
at  Borne,  or  of  St.  Paul's  in  London,  one  has  to  call  up  fragment 
by  fragment,  as  it  were,  a  whole  which  was  originally  given  with 
a  wonderful  comparative  instantaneousness.  Thus  one  may 
spend  an  hour  by  one's  fireside  piecing  together  (or  letting 
saggest  each  other),  the  ideas  that  represent  the  whole  of  an 
almost  momentary  experience  of  a  year  ago.  It  is  such  ex- 
periences as  these,  falling  under  the  two  principles  just  an- 
nounced, that  have  led  certain  psychologists  unduly  to  emphasize 
the  general  facts  concerned  in  the  "  fusion  "  and  "  sequence  "  of 
ideas,  and  their  reciprocal  influence  in  ''  attracting,"  "  suggest- 
ing," and  "  excluding  "  each  other. 

{ 1.  The  Herbartian  peyohology,  after  profoxmdly  inflneDcing  the  entire 
modem  eoienoe  of  mind,  and  making  important  contribntions  to  that  science, 
bis  lately  fallen  into  disrepute.  It  has  even  become  fashionable  with  those 
wlioae  own  views  and  methods  owe  a  great  debt  to  this  same  realistic  move- 
msnt,  to  speak  of  it  as  "  exploded  psychology,"  "  glib  Herbartian  jargon," 
''hideously  fabulous  performances,"  and  the  like.  And  indeed  its  preten- 
iioiiB  mathematics  of  ideas,  regarded  as  entities  existing  and  influencing 
Meh  other  both  out  of  consciousness  and  in  consciousness,  its  effort  to  ao- 
want  for  the  whole  of  mental  life  in  terms  of  a  theory  of  ideation,  and  its  in- 
Qrdmate  use  of  metaphysics  in  empirical  science,  are  to  be  condemned.  At 
Uie  same  time  many  of  its  suggestions  and  alleged  laws  throw  a  flood  of  light 
i^on  experience ;  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  the  subject  we  are  now 
aboat  to  diflonss. 

Interpreting  flgores  of  speech  in  accordance  with  real  psycholoc^cal 

iMta,  we  can  approve  of  the  greater  part  of  what  the  most  learned  of  the 

Bodem  discipleB  of  Herbart*  teaches  respecting  the  '*  action  and  reaction  of 

ideas.**    By  this  phrase,   however,  we  mnst  understand  pcarUal  psychical 

froonses  qfideaHon  (representative  imaging),  cmd  tendencies  to  such  processes, 

tpmAimng  to  form  a  complex  **Jleld  of  consciousness,**  in  accordance  with  the 

lam  qfeoneeums  mental  K/e.    With  this  understanding  the  principal  truths 

tobeoonsidered  are  as  follows :  The  point  of  starting  is  the  question — Given 

a  oniltiplioity  of  simtUtaneous  ideas,  what  will  happen  in  the  mental  life  ? 

Thit  BOoh  a  multiplicity  should  exist  is  not  incompatible  with  the  simplicity 

of  the  toul ;  for  the  latter  does  not  require  that  a  multiplicity  of  ideas  should 

Botflrist,  but  that  how  many  soever  the  ideas  which  do  exist,  they  should  not 

exiit  M  disparate  and  without  influencing  each  other.   Now  observation  shows 

tibit  the  oirole  on  which  we  can  concentrate  attention  is  a  limited  one,  and 

flat  the  veij  concentration  of  attention  on  one,  or  on  a  few  of  these  ideas, 

iBvolfw  the  admitted  existence  of  their  multiplicity.    This  limited  nature  of 

involves  the  fusion  of  contemporaneous  ideas  into  one  state  of 

1  Vflnmmm  tod  VolkiDir :  Lelnbach  d.  Pqrcbolqgie,  L  p.  8881 
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oonsoicMuness.  Three  oases  of  saoh  fusion  are  poesible ;  and*  mdeed«  aoft* 
oallj  arise  :  (1)  Simnltaneoos  like  ideas  fuse  in  one,  in  the  sense  thai  con- 
current partial  processes  of  ideating  flow  together  into  one  act  which  is 
directed  toward  the  realization  of  like  quality  in  a  unit-state  of  conscious- 
ness ;  (2)  simultaneous  heterogeneotu  ideas  fuse  into  one  collectiTe  idea,  in 
which  the  disparate  qualities  are  actualized  through  a  compound  activitj  of 
ideating ;  (3)  simultaneous  apposed  ideas  inhibit  each  other,  and  then  fuse ; 
that  is,  thej  exclude  from  realization  so  much  of  the  process  of  ideating 
them  as  prevents  a  unifying  act,  and  then  unite  the  rest  into  a  coUeotiTtt 
mental  state. 

Another  recent  writer  >  expresses  his  view  of  the  fundamental  facts  which 
enter  into  the  different  complex  processes  of  ideating,  in  the  following  way : 
Every  psychosis  falls  under  two  g^reat  principles.  These  are  :  (1)  the  law  of 
systematic  association,  namely,  the  existing  psychosis  tends  to  excite  and 
associate  with  itself  the  elements  which  can  unite  with  it  for  a  common  end ; 
(2)  the  law  of  inhibition,  namely,  every  psychosis  tends  to  hinder  the  pro- 
(1  action  and  development,  or  to  cause  the  disappearance  of,  the  elements 
which  cannot  be  united  with  it  for  a  common  end.  The  "  tendency  to  sys- 
tematic association  "  is  the  property  of  all  the  psychic  elements.  This  is 
equivalent  to  saying  that  what  is  already  systematized  in  the  mind  tends  to 
acquire  a  more  complete  organization. 

2  2.  It  is  plain  that  the  general  tendency  to  reproduction  of  mental 
states,  which  rests  on  a  basis  of  fundamental  psycho-physical  ibusts,  and  the 
universally  limited  nature  of  the  field  of  consciousness,  together  make  neces- 
sary a  aeledion  of  objects  in  every  complex  field,  and  of  factors  in  every  com- 
plex state.  But  the  very  word  "  selection  **  implies  the  partial  or  total  ex- 
clusion (or  "  inhibition,**  as  the  Herbartian  terminology  runs)  of  some,  and 
the  adoption  of  others.  Those  reproductive  tendencies  which  actoaUy  de- 
termine every  complex  state,  and  thus  get  recognition  in  consciousness, 
necessarily  '*  fuse ;  **  that  is,  the  total  character  (f  every  psychoeii  is  the  resuU 
of  a  spontaneous  selective  process,  under  the  laws  of  that  unity  of  consciousness 
which  the  very  terms  *  *  state  '*  or  **fleld  "  of  consciousness  signify.  In  the  case  of 
sensations  we  have  already  seen  that  those  of  smell  and  taste,  or  of  tactual 
and  muscular  sort,  for  example,  so  fuse  as  to  bring  about  one  compound  sen- 
sation-experience. In  yet  far  more  complicated  and  subtle  ways  do  like 
ideas  fuse  in  a  compound  ideation-experience.  Here  the  analogy  of  a 
composite  photograph,  which  is  the  resultant  of  the  images  of  a  number 
of  individuals  but  does  not  fully  represent  any  one,  has  been  employed.' 
The  mental  equivalent  of  this  is  the  so-called  "collective  mental  image** 
{Oesammtbild).  Of  perception  as  a  preparation  for  such  mental  seeing,  a  Ger- 
man writer  '  declares,  in  a  perhaps  somewhat  exaggerated  way  :  ' '  However 
much  it  may  appear  simple,  it  is,  in  fact,  a  thousand-fold,  and  more  than 
a  thousand-fold  composite  act — which  exhibits  itself  as  simple  only  because 
its  factors  are  absolutely  homogeneous,  and  by  a  thousand-fold  repeated 
compensatory  processes  are  most  intimately /used." 

{  8.  But  seemingly  very  heterogeneous  mental  images  may  become  oon- 

1  M.  Pftulhsn  :  L'ActiTlt^  mentale  et  les  ]ftl6mentB  da  P^Bpitt,  p.  IT  £• 

•  Delboenf :  Le  Sommell,  p.  198. 

*  Beneke :  PngmatiBclie  P^ycbologie,  p.  IBL 
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neeted  together  so  as  simxiltaneotisly  to  be  reprodnoed  in  the  nnitj  of  one 
field  of  conscioasness.    As  experience  groves,  more  and  more  complex  ten- 
dencies to  leprodnctiTe  reaction  become  formed ;  and  a  system  of  such  ten- 
denoiee — a  "  system  of  dove-tailing  dispositions,"  it  has  figuratively  been 
ealled — ^is  formed  in  this  way.    But  the  possible  oddities  and  whimsicalities 
cf  the  mechanical  fusion  of  ideas  are  almost  limitless.    Thus  we  read  of  one 
learned  man  who,  when  a  boy,  in  order  to  lose  no  time,  had  practised  com- 
litting  books  to  memory  while  on  the  full  run.    Years  afterward  the  sight 
of  a  book  mastered  in  that  way  brought  up  the  recollection  of  its  contents 
fiued  with  the  flitting  images  of  the  palisades  and  hedges  by  which  he  had 
ran  while  reading  it  for  the  first  time.    Another,  who  in  his  youth  had 
worked  as  an  apprentice  for  a  hatter,  could  never  look  on  black  wainscoting 
(like  that  of  the  room  in  which  he  had  worked)  without  the  collective  hetero- 
fraeons  mental  picture  of  all  former  sensations  and  feelings — smell  of  var- 
Biahy  etc. — ^being  reproduced.    Conversely,  at  the  smell  of  varnish,  all  the 
composite  picture  of  his  old  disagreeable  life  regularly  arose  into  conscious- 
neiB.  The  learned  Jew  Maimon  is  said  always  to  have  accompanied  any  very 
strenuous  mental  effort— for  example,  in  studying  Euler's  mathematicid 
works — ^with  "  Talmudic  intoning  and  movement  of  the  body,"  because  he 
flriginally  mastered  the  writings  of  the  synagogue  in  that  way. 

In  the  case  of  us  all,  every  complex  idea  is  the  resultant  of  an  indefinite 

lumber  of  "traces,"  or  stronger  tendencies  to  reproduce  in  the  unity  of  one 

let,  those  experiences  which  have  involved  originally  separate  activities,  but 

bsve  by  the  very  conditions  of  experience  been  compelled  to  combine. 

life  is  full  of  sudi  compulsions.    Thus  some  are  unable  to  image  the  smell 

of  the  heliotrope  without  seeing  an  imaginary  heliotrope  at  the  same  time ; 

er  to  image  the  sound  of  a  file  or  the  look  of  a  surgeon's  probe,  except  as 

ihne  images  are  fused  with  those  of  certain  cutaneous  and  muscular  sensa- 

tioos.    To  speak  of  such  a  close  and  inseparable  connection  of  partial  rep- 

NMotfttiYe  images  as  due  to  "  recall,"  or  "  suggestion,"  of  one  by  the  other, 

kin  many  cases  scarcely  less  inappropriate  than  to  say  that  the  sensations 

of  temperature  **  suggest "  those  of  pressure,  as  I  lay  my  hand  on  a  cool 

mible  slab.    When,  for  example,  a  child  begins  to  whine  on  being  threat- 

Asd  with  the  summons  of  the  doctor,  the  case  is  not  so  much  to  be  ex- 

plnned  under  the  principle  of  suggestion,  properly  so  called,  as  under 

tint  of  fusion  of  orig^inally  heterogeneous  elements  into  a  composite  idea. 

To  itj  that  the  word  doctor  "  calls  up  "  the  idea  of  a  man  with  saddle- 

b^s,  and  this  "  suggests  "  the  occasion  of  some  previous  sight  of  such  an 

ippuition,  and  this  *' suggests"  the  medicine  he  gave,  and  this  "recalls" 

i  nasty  taste,  etc.,  seems  an  altogether  lumbering  way  of  describing  such  a 

VMetion  of  inftotile  mental  life  to  certain  stimuli  of  sound.    The  rather  is 

Ik  true  that  the  child's  very  idea  of  a  doctor  is  that  of  a  particular  nasty- 

Mng-medicine-man,  with  the  saddle-bags,  etc.    And  this  idea,  being  re- 

ivodnoed  in  consciousness,  may  then  well  suggest  the  previous  experiences 

wbieh  have  given  birth  to  it ;  or  it  may  lead  on  to  the  thought  of  the  coming 

^^inifition  of  privilege  which  are  conjectured  as  a  result. 

In  faot^  every  complex  idea,  whether  it  originate  as  a  dominating  state 
<<eoMqiouaness  by  its  own  spontaneity  or  by  suggestion  of  other  ideas  or 
pswpti^  is— whenever  it  originates  and  every  time  it  occurs — a  new  mental 
17 
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grwBth.  That  which  has  become  a  unit j,  bj  a  prooeoB  of  ao-oalled  tmsm^ 
unfolds  itself  as  a  unity  after  the  fashion  of  those  flowers  which  Oriental 
magicians  are  said  to  make  grow,  almost  instantaneously,  to  full  perfection 
from  an  infolded  bud. 

2  1.  That  the  limitations  of  every  field  of  oonsoiousness,  taken  in  con* 
nection  with  its  unity,  result  in  phenomena  which  may  figuiatiYely  be  de- 
scribed as  a  "  conflict "  and  "  inhibition  "  of  ideas,  there  is  abundant  expe- 
rience to  prove.  We  may  even,  not  improperly,  speak  of  a  "struggle  for 
existence "  among  the  different  conscious  tendencies  to  ideation ;  and  thus 
employ  a  by  no  means  unintelligible  figure  of  speech.  It  is  only  when  the 
attempt  is  made  to  extend  speculation  into  the  realm  of  the  unconscious  (to 
the  ideas  below  the  threshold)  and  to  insist  upon  a  formulated  system  of 
psychical  mathematics  and  mechanics  respecting  the  relations  of  the  ideas^ 
that  psychological  science  interposes  its  veto.  To  solve  sums  in  the  in- 
hibitory value  and  efficiency  of  ideas,  there  are  no  means  at  hand.  And, 
indeed,  as  to  the  final  explanation  why  some  ideas  triumph  in  the  ao-oalled 
struggle  and  survive,  we  are  even  more  in  the  dark  than  is  modem  biology 
about  some  of  its  analogous  problems. 

Various  phenomena  indicate  that  impressions  of  one  sense  may  have  a 
certain  advantage  over  those  of  the  other  senses,  and  so  recur  more  prompt- 
ly and  surely  as  ideas  in  the  field  of  consciousness.*  With  men  generaUy 
sight  is  thus  a  preferred  sense.  In  the  case,  then,  of  any  complex  sensation- 
experiences  the  visual  factors,  and  those  other  factors  which,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  fuse  most  perfectly  with  the  visual,  may  be  said  to  have  the  best 
chances  for  reproduction  in  the  contest  for  the  field  of  consciousness.  But 
we  have  seen  that  different  persons  difllor  greatly  with  respect  to  the  terms 
(visualizing,  auditory  or  tactual  imaging,  etc.)  in  which  they  preferably  re- 
produce past  impressions.  The  complex  idea  of  a  certain  opus  of  Haydn, 
for  example,  diff!ers  greatly  for  the  musician  thoroughly  fami'lifrr  with  that 
particular  opus  (having  performed  it  over  and  over  again),  for  the  musician 
partially  familiar  with  it,  and  for  the  non-musical  person  who  has  heard  it 
once  or  twice.  In  the  first  case,  clear  and  life-like  auditoiy  images,  fused 
with  fainter  tactual  and  muscular  images  (the  violinist  or  singer),  will  in- 
hibit all  others;  in  the  second  case,  fainter  and  more  doubtful  auditory 
images,  fused  with  visual  images  of  the  notes,  etc.,  may  inhibit  the  others ; 
while  in  the  third  case  visual  images  of  the  concert  room,  attendant  friend, 
when  the  piece  was  heard  played,  will  probably  wholly  possess  the  field 
of  consciousness.  To  such  differences  all  men  confess  when  thej  remark 
how  much  easier  for  them  it  is  to  frame  an  idea,  or  to  recall  an  idea,  of 
some  things  rather  than  others ;  how  hard  or  impossible,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  to  make  some  of  their  ideas  correspond  fully  to  those  of  other  people, 
or  even  to  the  facts  as  they  know  them  to  be.  Such  lang^uage  implies  that 
each  complex  idea  is  a  living  creation  into  which  different  possible  elements 
enter,  with  more  or  less  of  readiness  and  reciprocal  influence,  every  tame 
the  process  of  ideation  is  performed. 

What  the  struggle  and  inhibition  of  partial  ideas  means  in  relation  to 
the  completed  complex  process  of  ideation,  we  may  understand  in  a  vezy 
lively  way  by  dwelling  upon  certain  common  experiences.    Suppose,  for  ex- 

1  Compare  Upps,  Gnmdtataachen  dw  SedealelWDS,  i.,  p,  180 1 
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ample,  one  is  tiTing  to  reoftU  the  lace  of  a  person  whom  one  knows  well. 
Fragmentary  images,  as  it  were  (what  his  nose  is  like,  his  eyes  are  like,  his 
month,  the  color  of  his  hair,  etc.),  keep  "  bobbing  np"  in  the  mental  field  of 
lision,  only  to  get  rejected  as  false  to  his  likeness ;  or  to  be  accepted  as  pro- 
visional and  capable  of  fusion  with  the  other  elements  when  the  completed 
pictnre  amves.  All  at  once,  it  may  be,  ont  starts  in  good  and  vivid  form  the 
entire  idea  for  which  we  have  sought.  Or,  again,  some  one  feature  may  be 
from  the  beginning  distinctly  enough  ideated  to  hold  its  place  as  a  sort  of 
nucleus,  to  which  the  others  may  rally ;  or,  as  a  sentinel  to  admit  or  to  ban 
all  claimants  to  the  field.  In  a  still  more  lively  way  may  we  learn  to  know 
what  the  "  reciprocal  limitation  "  of  ideas  is,  by  making  the  attempt  to  ideate 
xed  while  pronouncing  the  word  blue ;  or,  to  form  an  auditory  image  of 
the  note  a#,  while  reading  on  the  score  bb ;  or  to  put  the  idea  of  the  disa- 
greeable Mr.  X.  into  the  pleasant  memory-picture  of  the  time  we  met  the 
agreeable  Mrs.  Y. 

g  5.  In  every  complex  mental  state  that  is  chiefly  characterized  by  idea- 
tion the  principles  both  of  fusion  and  of  inhibition  combine  to  produce 
the  resnll    That  is  to  say,  wch  idea  eapresses  a  number  of  tendencies  to  repro- 
dmetive  energy  ^*  solidified^ — ^if  we  may  so  saj—for  the  time  being  under  the 
UmUed  and  yet  untying  acHviiy  of  thai  particular  moment  of  psychical  life.    In 
this  result  some  tendencies  take  a  leading  and  predominating  part ;  others 
get  relatively  suppressed.    That  is,  the  processes  of  fusion  and  inhibition  go 
on  simnltaneously,   and  determine  the  complex  result.    The  decision  of 
the  question  as  to  what  reproductive  tendencies  wDl  prevail,  what  not,  may 
be  said  to  involve  the  entire  past  history  of  this  same  psychical  life.    Here 
(1)  attention,  and  the  considerations  (intensity,  interest,  etc.)  already  dis- 
mnind,  which  have  to  do  with  the  distribution  of  attention,  play  an  impor- 
tut  part.    (2)  Repetition,  resulting  in  establishing  habit  and  disposition 
to  renewed  similar  ideation  must  also  be  taken  largely  into  the  account    But 
the  full  diBOUssion  of  even  this  more  primary  form  of  the  organization  of 
mental  life  implies  a  knowledge  of  other  elementary  processes  of  that  life, 
iriiioh  are  to  be  considered  later  on. 

The  yeiy  nature  of  ideas,  both  as  respects  the  physiological 
ecmditions  of  their  occurrence  and  the  character  of  their  appear- 
iQce  in  consciousness  suggests   that  they  have  the    Quality 
of  "  Spontaneity."    That  impressions,  especially  those  which 
irere  originally  intense  and  interesting,  and  which  have  had  im- 
portant connections  with  our  entire  mental  life,  should  spojitane^ 
o^y  recur  as  ideas  is  precisely  what  we  should  antecedently 
expect    Yet  many  psychologists  deny  spontaneous  reproductive 
nental  activity.    We  agree  with  others,  however,  in  recognizing 
two  kinds  of  reproduction  :  (1)  immediate  and  direct,  and  (2)  me- 
diate and  indirect.    In  immediate  reproduction  the  process  of 
ideation  is  accounted  for  by  the  simple  fact  that  it  resembles  a 
Previous  process  of  ideation  or  a  previous  sensuous  impression ; 
and  80  needs  no  accounting  for  except  the  "  tendency  "  or  "  dis- 
position *'  left  by  the  previous  activity.    Negatively  stated,  the 
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idea  does  not  owe  its  appearance  to  association  with  another 
idea,  whenever  spontaneous  or  immediate  reproduction  takes 
place.  But  in  mediate  reproduction  the  cause  of  the  partic- 
ular process  of  ideation  is  assigned  to  some  just  preyious  as- 
sociated process  of  ideation.  The  idea  is  then  said  to  be  repro- 
duced "  mediately  "  or  "  indirectly  " — ^that  is,  through  some  other 
idea.  Negatively  stated,  it  does  not  owe  its  appearance  simply 
to  the  tendency  left  by  the  original  activity,  but  also  to  some 
connected  or  associated  reproductive  activity. 

A  qualified  affirmative  is  the  correct  answer  to  the  question: 
Is  immediate  or  Spontaneous  Reproduction  possible?  None  of 
our  ideas  occur  out  of  the  stream  of  consciousness,  and  so  out 
of  association  with  that  stream;  they  contribute  character  to 
it ;  they  are  also  determined  largely  in  their  own  character  by 
the  fact  that  they  are  parts  of  one  mental  life.  Physiologically 
speaking,  each  particular  centrally  initiated  reproductive  pro- 
cess in  the  brain  is  connected  both  with  coincident  peripherally 
excited  processes,  and  with  other  centrally  initiated  processes 
recently  developed  in  associated  centers.  Speaking  from  the 
point  of  view  of  consciousness,  all  our  ideas  repose  upon,  and  are 
pervaded  by,  a  certain  sensuous  basis,  with  which,  and  with  im- 
mediately antecedent  ideas,  they  may  be  said  to  be  associated.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  mere  reproductive  spontaneity  of  the  cerebral 
process — ^the  explosion  of  cerebral  energy  under  the  incitement 
of  local  internal  stimulus,  in  accustomed  forms  of  kinesis — ^may 
be  the  most  important  part  of  the  entire  brain  state.  And  not  a 
few  of  our  ideas  simply  arise  in  consciousness,  without  its  be- 
ing at  all  in  our  power  to  detect  any  idea  by  which  they  were 
suggested  or  mediately  reproduced. 

It  is  customary  with  those  who  deny  spontaneity  of  ideation 
to  call  attention  to  our  forgetfulness  of  what  goes  on  in  conscious- 
ness, and  to  the  multiplicity  and  subtlety  of  the  associations 
which  exist  among  the  ideas.  But  this  does  not  constitute  a  suf- 
ficient reply  to  the  facts  brought  forward  by  those  who  advocate 
immediate,  direct,  and  spontaneous  reproduction.  Moreover,  it 
is  quite  possible  to  reverse  the  whole  manner  of  approach  to  the 
subject,  and  to  make  immediate  reproduction  the  basis  of  all 
reproduction,  to  explain,  that  is,  all  association  of  ideas  as 
resulting  from  spontaneity  of  ideas.  When  the  plain  facts  of 
consciousness  are  considered  without  professional  prejudice, 
they  certainly  confirm  the  view  which  regards  many  of  our  ideas 
as  springing  up  into  consciousness  out  of  the  unconscious  (the 
psychologically  inexplicable),  rather  than  as  being  induced  to 
appear  by  suggestion,  or  influence,  from  contiguous  ideas.    In 
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conditions  of  low  psychic  energy  (as,  for  example,  when  we  are 
day-dreaming,  in  the  mutterings  of  low  delirium,  or  on  just 
waking  from  sleep)  and  in  conditions  when  the  stream  of  con- 
scious ideation  is  unusually  rapid  (in  rapid  composition  or  artis- 
tic production,  in  the  whirl  of  high  delirium  or  excited  hours  of 
insomnia),  the  spontaneous  generation  of  ideas  seems  especially 
favored.  Of  course,  by  this  it  is  not  meant  to  uphold  the  cause- 
lessness  of  the  origin  of  any  of  our  ideas.  But  to  deny  that  ran- 
dom forthputtings  of  ideation,  not  to  be  explained  as  following 
any  order  of  association  or  suggestion  whatever,  are  possible,  in 
any  conditions  of  consciousness,  is  to  render  the  mechanism  of 
ideas  more  rigid  and  narrow  than  that  of  any  other  form  of  life. 
It  is  also  to  contradict  not  only  the  experience  of  those  who  have 
sometimes,  like  Philo  JudsBus,  had  "  thoughts  fall  from  heaven 
like  a  shower  of  snow,  or  like  seed  from  the  hand  of  the  sower, 
into  the  mind,"  but  also  the  significant  popular  estimate  put 
upon  the  maudlin  and  incoherent  utterances  of  the  dreamer  or 
the  drunken  man. 

1 6.  It  is  frequently  assumed  that  the  presumption  is  heavily  against  the 
tpootaneons  and  direct  reproduction  of  ideas.    Thns  even  Sully,*  after  ad- 
mitting the  possibility  of  this  form  of  reproduction,  goes  on  to  say :  "  The 
mon  we  look  into  the  process  of  reproduction,  the  more  plainly  do  we  dis- 
Mm  that  the  revival  of  images  is  conditioned  by  the  antecedence  of  other 
piychieal  contents  which  stand  in  a  certain  relation  to  the  same."    In  so 
ngoe  and  general  a  form  the  statement  may  perhaps  be  admitted.   But  every- 
thing in  both  the  psycho-physical  and  the  psychological  doctrine  of  the  nat- 
ure and  conditions  of  reproduction  favors,  rather  than  opposes,  the  sponta- 
neous reproduction  of  ideas.    The  tendency  of  every  vivid,  life-like,  and  fre- 
qoently  repeated  impression  is  just  this,  namely,  to  reproduce  itself  again 
•ad  again.    No  special  reason  is  then  needed  to  account  for  actual  reproduc- 
tkm  taking  place ;  but  rather  a  reason  why  it  should  not  take  place.    This 
hfcksr  reason,  in  general,  is  to  be  found  in  the  limitations  of  the  field  of  con- 
■aouness  and  in  the  necessity  of  unity  to  the  mental  life.     But  if  we  seek 
nuons — as,  indeed,  we  must— why  some  ideas  rather  than  others  are  repro- 
dooed,  these  reasons,  too,  may  fitly  be  found  quite  as  much  in  the  original 
<ff  leqmred  nature  of  the  impression  as  in  the  secondary  and  dependent  con- 
aeetions  it  has  established  with  other  impressions. 

i  7.  Pkitioular  facts  which  confirm  the  theory  of  the  spontaneous  repro- 
dootion  of  ideas  are  such  as  follow :  For  some  time  after  any  strong  impres- 
M  has  been  received,  the  complex  ideation-processes  corresponding  usually 
k^  persistently  recurring  in  consciousness.  The  impressive  truth  is  not  so 
noeh  this — that  everything  now  suggests  just  these  ideas  and  no  others — 
blither  that  we  cannot  find  percepts  or  ideas  impressive  enough  to  sug- 

'ThtHmiMn  mud,  L,  p.  tB6.  For  the  opposite  view  see  Volkmann :  Lehrbnch  d.  FBychologie^ 
I^MMf.,  nd  a  vaiy  tntentttng  monogxaph,  Uebor  FhantMld-VonteQiiDgeD,  by  Anton  OeUnlt- 
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gest  anf/  other  than  the  now  dominant  ideas.  The  lover  needs  no  sngges- 
tion  to  think  of  his  mistress ;  although,  as  a  matter  of  faot,  eTetything  doea 
suggest  her.  But  the  patent  truth  is  rather  that  her  image  tends  to  exclude 
all  other  disconnected  ideas.  So  the  central  image  of  the  dead  child,  and 
its  escort  of  other  allied  images,  with  the  tones  of  feeling  indissolnblj  at- 
tached, for  the  time  being  "take  possession"  of  the  mothex^s  mind.  In 
all  such  cases  our  general  feeling,  even  when  we  are  not  actively  engaged 
with  the  dominant  idea,  is  that  of  keeping  it  constantly  repressed,  only  with 
the  greatest  difficulty.  There  it  is — ^just  in  the  backg^und,  scarcely  below 
the  threshold  of  consciousness,  and  ready  to  step  out,  or  rise  up,  the  instant 
we  relax  our  restraining  hand.  It  '*  will  not  down,**  for  any  long  time.  And 
thus  men,  as  is  so  suggestively  said,  strive  so  to  occupy  attention  as  to 
"  keep  out "  certain  thoughts ;  or  "  drive  them  away ; "  or  else  they  tiy  to 
"  drown  them  **  in  some  form  of  oblivion  artificially  secured.  It  is  this  ex- 
perience which  induces  us  to  speak  of  a  sort  of  *'  tension,"  or  **  strain,**  caus- 
ing a  disposition  to  ideate  in  a  certain  way. 

Again  it  sometimes  happens  (usually  in  conditions  of  abnormal  cexebnd 
excitement)  that  our  ideas  " go  wild" — as  we  are  wont  to  say.  In  the  most 
provoking  or  amusing  manner  the  psycho-physical  mechanism  then  proceeds 
to  throw  up  into  consciousness  all  manner  of  rubbish  from  the  cellars  and 
garrets  of  our  past  mental  life.  Order  or  relation  hetvoeen  the  different  ideas 
there  is  apparently  none.  Nor  does  a  true  theory  of  ideation  require  that 
there  really  should  be  connection  or  association  established  between  the 
contiguous  members  of  our  ideating  under  such  circumstances.  Such  a 
general  condition  is  probably  better  explained  by  referring  it  to  the  removal 
of  the  ordinary  inhibiting  influences.*  Hence  arises  a  random,  "  fanpy-free,** 
play  or  turmoil — sometimes  a  genuine  hurly-burly,  or  rout — of  ideas.  When 
this  takes  place,  surely  enough  no  one  can  tell  "  which  way  "  the  ideas  "  will 
jump."  And  yet  snatches  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  fusion  and  association  ap- 
pear, according  as  connection  is  established  between  several  of  the  succeesive 
members  of  this  mad  frolic  of  reproductive  energy.  [All  of  which  the  "  Her- 
bartian  jargon  "  would,  with  a  measurable  truthfulness,  represent  as  follows : 
"  When  an  idea  rising  into  consciousness  finds  another  idea  qualitatively  like 
itself  also  appearing  there,  it  fuses  with  the  latter  in  the  degree  of  its  con- 
stant similarity  as  well  as  of  its  variable  height,  and  thus  gains  additional 
strength  ag^ainst  every  inhibiting  influence  that  threatens  it."] 

In  the  case  of  "  fixed  ideas,*'  such  as  those  to  which  persons  of  abnormal 
or  insane  mental  condition  are  liable,  the  persistent  recurrence  of  similar 
ideation-processes  is  surely  not  to  be  accounted  for  as  the  result  of  sug^ges- 
tion  or  as8ociation  of  ideas.  The  principle  here  applicable  more  nearly  re- 
sembles that  implied  in  the  spontaneity  of  ideas.  We  are  not,  indeed,  to  re- 
gard this  principle  after  the  analogy  of  a  sort  of  physical  inertia,  or  bare  i>er- 
sistence,  of  the  ideas ;  it  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  oontinned 
disposition  or  tendency,  a  statical  mode  of  the  exhibition  of  the  soul*s  life. 

Many  of  the  phenomena  of  dream-life  may  also  best  be  explained  by  the 
principle  of  the  spontaneity  of  ideas.  It  is  the  stem  limitation  and  regular 
control  of  the  ideas  by  percepts  furnished  from  without,  and  by  the  neoessi- 

1  In  which  StrOrapell  %\xggettii  (Psychologie,  p.  49  f.)  are  to  be  found  the  leuoos  for  the  freirtel- 
gende  Vontelliiiigeii. 
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ties  of  adapting  the  mental  train  and  bodily  movements,  as  an  organized 
wholes  to  the  securing  of  certain  ends,  which  prevails  in  our  waking  life. 
These  things  inhibit  the  great  multitude  of  the  otherwise  spontaneously  re- 
oarriog  ideas.  But  in  dream-life  the  pressure  both  from  without  and  from 
vithin  is  withdrawn.  Then  innumerable  forgotten  and  concealed  tendencies 
to  ideate,  at  random  as  it  were,  become  substituted  in  part  for  the  so-called 
kwB  of  association.  Impressions  that  are  very  powerful  for  our  waking  life 
iDAj  then  have  no  preference  over  those  that  are  weakest  or  most  deeply  hid- 
den in  the  lowest  strata  of  mental  life.  Thus  quick  and  varied  metamorphosis 
belongs  to  dreams.  Neither  the  dreams  as  finished  wholes,  nor  the  parts  that 
enter  into  any  one  dream — it  not  infrequently  happens — can  be  said  to  sug- 
gest each  other.  Anything  may  happen  in  a  dream— rather  than  that  which 
woold  most  naturally  be  suggested  by  what  has  happened  just  previously. 
To  affirm  that  we  are  here  dealing  with  laws  of  association  instead  of  looking 
npon  biological  processes,  which  lie  below  those  veiy  laws,  is  to  reverse  the 
true  sdentifio  account  of  the  facts.  It  is  just  by  association,  as  directed  to 
ncognized  ends,  that  this  medley  of  psycho-physical  vitality  is  reduced,  and 
kqyt  reduced  to  order.  But  in  much  of  our  dream-life  we  are  looking  on 
the  naked,  disassociated,  bioloc^cal  simplicity  of  the  soul. 

Some  theory  of  the  "  Association,'*  or  "  Suggestion,"  of  Ideas 
IB,  however,  made  necessary  by  the  way  in  which  different  pro- 
cesses of  ideation,  and  states  or  fields  of  consciousness  as  de- 
tennined  by  these  processes,  stand  related  to  each  other  in  time. 
The  phrase  ^'association  of'*ia  fitted  to  mark  the  bare  fact 
that  complex  ideas,  which  had  a  more  or  less  independent 
origin,  are  in  the  habit  of  recurring  in  regular  sequences  (in 
pairs,  or  threes,  or  series  of  larger  number).  Hence  a  sort  of 
Bmdy  or  affiliated  imion,  is  figuratively  declared  to  have  been 
established  between  the  ideas ;  and  the  individual  ideas  form 
members  of  this  Bund.  The  word  '"suggestion,"  however,  is 
customarily  followed  with  the  preposition  ''  by ; "  one  idea  is 
said  to  be  ''  suggested  by  '*  another.  Thus  we  represent  our  ex- 
perience in  terms  indicative  of  our  conviction  that  in  the  on- 
flowing  but  closely  connected  stream  of  consciousness  a  causal 
influence  is  exerted  between  the  processes  of  ideation. 

Upon  this  way  of  looking  at  the  relations  existing  between 
different  processes  of  ideation  several  remarks  are  in  place  just 
here.  Whether,  in  general,  one  mental  state  can  properly  be 
Mid  to  came  another ;  and,  in  special,  whether  the  production 
of  one  idea  is  really  to  be  attributed  to  the  occurrence  of  a  pre- 
cedmg  idea — ^these  are  questions  of  metaphysics  with  which 
empirical  psychology  need  not  deal.  In  a  statement,  however, 
^ch  aims  to  cover  the  facts  of  so-called  association  of  ideas, 
snd  to  explain  them  by  pointing  out  the  regular  forms  of  their 
lecmnencey  the  following  truths  must  be  borne  in  mind.    Move- 
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ment,  or  Baccession  of  states,  in  time  is  of  the  veiy  essence  of 
mental  life.  Movement  of  the  ideas,  involving  their  constant 
rising  and  sinking  in  consciousness^  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the 
process  of  ideation.  For  no  more  than  a  limited  number  of 
ideas,  however  relatively  simple  and  partial,  can  exist  in  any 
one  field  of  consciousness ;  and — "  Time  is  on  the  wing."  The 
relations  between  the  complex  states  of  ideation  (memory  or 
imagination)  become,  as  a  matter  of  course,  more  complicated 
and  difficult  to  trace  when  we  consider  them  in  the  succession  of 
time.  Far  more  complex  conditions  enter  into  the  determina- 
tion of  the  question,  what  ideas  shall  follow  each  other  (be  sug- 
gested by  each  other,  associated  with  each  other)  than  into  the 
determination  of  the  question,  what  partial  ideas  shall  fuse  with 
each  other. 

Another  truth  concerns  the  very  limited  nature  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  so-called  laws  of  the  association  of  ideas  to  the 
entire  mental  life.  It  is  out  total  stales  or  fidds  of  conscious^ 
ness  which  follow  each  other  in  the  succession  of  time.  When  we 
describe  and  explain  them — ^what  they  are,  their  genesis  and 
development,  and  the  order  and  laws  of  their  arising — ^we  have 
done  all  that  descriptive  science  can  do  to  set  forth  the  nature 
of  the  mind.  But  mental  states  are  always  something  far  more 
than  ideas;  and  the  conditions  of  their  genesis  and  succes- 
sion are  by  no  means  wholly  to  be  ascribed  to  so-called  as- 
sociation of  ideas.  Mental  states  are  states  of  knowledge,  feel- 
ing, will — all  three  in  each  state  ;  and  their  succession  in  time 
involves — or  rather,  it  i*— -the  entire  knowable  being  and  history 
of  mind. 

Nevertheless,  just  as  the  idea  is  a  most  important  factor 
in  every  form  of  mental  life,  and  the  process  of  ideation  an  in- 
dispensable condition  of  all  mental  development,  so  the  laws  of 
the  association  of  ideas  are  indispensable  to  a  scientific  account 
of  the  successive  phenomena  of  mental  life.  Two  general  facts 
give  great  importance  to  the  study  of  this  subject :  (1)  The  suc- 
cession of  ideas  is  relatively  "free,''  We  cannot  predict  on 
grounds  of  our  own  mental  habit,  or  determine  largely  by 
choice,  what  we  shall  see,  hear,  feel,  etc.,  when  the  organs  of 
sense-perception  are  in  their  customary  normal  relations  to  the 
object.  Perception  is  bound  to  things  and  to  the  order  of  their 
occurrence.  And  with  bodily  pleasure  -  pains  it  is  much  the 
same  way.  But  the  succession  of  our  ideas  is  obviously  much 
more  a  matter  of  our  own  mental  nature  and  of  our  choice.  This 
is  true  even  of  memory ;  it  appears  pre-eminently  true  of  imagi- 
nation.   In  fancy,  above  all,  are  we  "  free."    But  (2)  the  succes- 
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sion  of  idea43  is  not  ordinarily  free  in  the  sense  that  our  present 
ideas  are  not  dependent  for  the  determination  of  their  character 
upon  ideas  immediately  or  more  remotely  preceding.  Ideas 
ordinarily  arise  in  consciousness,  in  the  succession  of  time,  in 
pairs,  groups  of  three  or  more,  or  longer  series.  Moreover,  we 
are  aware  of  a  sort  of  transition,  that  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
eompxQsion,  between  them.  If  I  have  the  idea  A^  then  I  may 
expect  to  have  the  idea  B-,  but  if  I  have  the  idea  M,  then  I  may 
expect  to  have  the  idea  N,  etc.  Now  this  formula — if  ^,then 
B\  if  My  then  N,  etc.,  is  precisely  the  formula  which  necessarily 
suggests  a  connection  between  A  and  By  and  between  Jfand  N, 
etc  Indeed,  since  there  is  no  absolute  gap,  or  break  in  the 
oontinidty  of  the  stream  of  consciousness,  we  may  thus  be  said 
(especially  in  certain  instances  where  the  succession  of  the  com- 
plex fields  of  consciousness  is  rather  slow  in  time-rate)  to  wit- 
ness the  merging  of  one  idea  into  another,  associated  with  it,  or 
SQggested  hy  it.  While  the  second  of  the  above-mentioned  two 
dasses  of  facts  is  emphasized  by  the  term  association  of  ideas, 
&e  freeing  of  ideas  is  qiute  as  important  in  the  development  of 
the  life  of  ideation,  and  in  the  influence  of  ideation  upon  the 
development  of  all  mental  life. 

Any  theory  of  the  association  of  ideas  raises  the  general 
question :  What  conditions  belonging  to  antecedent  processes 
(rf  ideation  determine  the  succession  in  time  of  the  subsequent 
processes  of  ideation?  More  popularly:  Why  do  our  ideas 
follow  one  order  rather  than  another  in  the  stream  of  our  con- 
scioos  life  ?  To  this  question  one  equally  general  answer  may 
ocmfidently  be  given  :  When  conditions  similar  to  those  belonging 
to  the  antecedent  processes  recur,  then  the  succession  of  the  sub- 
sequent ideation-processes  will  be  similar  to  that  of  the  antecedent 
piooesses.  In  other  words,  those  ideas  follow  any  given  idea 
vbich,  rather  than  other  ideas,  come  under  previously  established 
connections  between  the  psychical  states  which  they  represent. 
Jfot  mly  single  impressions,  but  successions  of  impressions^  tend  to 
^Ttproduced  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  original  impressions  ;  and 
^  rejprochiction  of  the  time-order  is  a  part  of  the  general  disposition 
^ft^Toduce. 

Bnt  experience  develops  an  increasing  variety  of  connections 
ui  time  for  similar  ideas ;  and  in  the  actual  order  of  any  particular 
CBse  of  reproduction,  only  one  of  these  many  possible  connections 
CMi  be  actualized.  Figuratively  speaking,  a  conflict  of  tenden- 
cies to  reproduce  in  different  pairs,  groups,  series,  may  be  said 
now  to  arise.  The  acknowledged  reproductive  process,  the  idea 
which  really  ^'  succeeds  "  in  the  succession  of  ideas,  will  be  the 
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one  which  has  had  the  strangest  connections  established  witl 
the  producing  process.  What  are  the  "  strongest "  connection 
will  depend  in  every  case  upon  a  variety  of  considerations,  c 
which  the  more  important  will  subsequently  be  pointed  out.  ] 
is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  every  particular  case  o 
succession,  or  association,  of  ideas  involves  the  whole  of  the  pre 
viously  existing  mental  life — and  this  often  in  a  very  baffling  waj; 
If,  however,  we  express  in  one  principle  the  genend  facts  empha 
sized  by  reproduction  of  ideas  in  the  succession  of  time,  we  msi; 
say  that  it  is ''  contiguity  "  in  consciousness  which  forms  th 
fundamental  explanation  for  all  association  of  ideas.  But  sue] 
contiguity — ^whether  temporal  or  spatial — ^must  be  conceived  o 
as  purely  psychical ;  the  associated  ideas  reappear  as  contiguou 
states  of  consciousness  (are  associated),  because  they  repreeen 
processes  that  were^  with  varying  degrees  of  intensity^  oontiguau 
states  of  consciousness. 

Developing  mental  life  is  far  more  than  a  mere  mechanism  o 
ideas ;  and  even  what  is  ordinarily  embraced  under  the  laws  o 
the  association  of  ideas  will  finally  be  seen  to  be  inadequate  t 
explain  the  phenomena  without  the  conception  of  a  yet  mon 
fundamental  teleological  principle. 

2  8.  The  attempt  to  aooonnt  for  all  mental  phenomena  and  for  menti 
development  in  terms  of  the  mechanism  of  ideation  has  repeatedly  beea 
made  by  the  reigning  schools  of  psychology.  The  elaborate  theory  of  re 
ciprocal  "  furtherance  *'  and  ' '  hindering  "  of  ideas,  not  only  in  oonsoionanesE 
bnt  also  "below  the  threshold'*  of  oonsoionsuess,  which  the  Herbaztiai 
theory  proposed,  would  seem  to  have  done  all  that  was  possible  in  thi 
direction.  The  attempt  failed  in  Germany ;  its  failure  has  thrown  diaoredi 
upon  much  that  is  exceedingly  valuable  and  suggestive  for  the  understand 
ing  of  mental  phenomena.  Something  similar  may  be  said  of  the  'Rngliiil 
*' associational  school,'*  even  when  its  theory  is  combined  with  innumei 
able  data  and  figurative  terms  (used,  for  the  most  part,  with  misleadiiii 
literalness)  drawn  from  biological  evolution — as,  for  example,  by  Mi 
Spencer.  Failure  will  undoubtedly  come  also  to  the  present  revival  of  th< 
attempt  in  Germany  (by  Ziehen  and  others),  upon  an  experimental  basis 
For  mental  life  is  far  more  than,  and  far  different  from,  a  succession,  ohiefly 
of  associated  ideas.  On  this  point  ordinary  experience,  and  the  langoagt 
in  which  all  men  express  experience,  may  be — at  least  in  a  preliminary  wa; 
—considered  as  decisive.  For  example,  one's  working  life  for  any  dni^ 
day  consists  of  successions  of  states  which  depend  largely  upon  one's  diapo 
sition  (well  or  ill,  bright  or  dull,  pensive,  gloomy,  or  joyful),  environmen 
(at  home,  in  the  study,  on  the  street,  etc.),  and  especially  one's  plan  for  thi 
day  (writing,  lecturing,  holiday,  etc.).  To  reduce  the  total  explanation  o 
all  this  to  association  of  ideas,  and  to  deny  the  power  of  choice  to  interrap 
the  mechanism,  as  well  as  to  overlook  the  inexplicable  spontaneous  ''tele 
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ek^"  of  much  of  our  ideation,  is  to  oonstrnct  and  spread  a  bed  quite  too 
ainow  for  the  mental  manhood  to  stretch  itself  npon. 

{9.  Little  need  be  added  to  what  has  already  been  said  respecting  the 
phyiiological  conditions  of  the  snccession  of  associated  ideas.    That  associ- 
Ation  requires  time,  and  that  this  time  is  psycho-physical,  and  indicates  the 
flpNsding  of  the  initial  cerebral  processes  over  more  and  more  of  the  con- 
nected areas,  is  abundantly  shown  by  experiments  in  reaction-time.    Ex- 
periment also  shows  that  the  more  weak  and  the  more  complex  the  associa- 
tions  are,  the  more  the  psycho-physical  time  necessary  to  make  them  is 
prolonged.    Among  the  most  favorable  cases  are  those  in  which  some  defi- 
nite memory-image  is  called  np  by  a  presentation  of  sense,  such  as  a  picture 
wen  or  a  word  spoken.    Here  the  time  required  for  ' '  simple-discernment " 
-of  the  meaning  of  a  word,  for  example,  through  suggestion— was  found 
lOTuy  from  67  <r  to  177  <r ;  but  if  further  association  was  required  an  average 
of  some  727  <r  elapsed  before  the  associated  idea  arose,  under  the  most  favor- 
able oiroumstances,  to  consciousness.    Such  association-time  is  still  further 
greatly  prolonged  in  certain  cases  where  the  result,  when  it  comes,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  odd  or  unexpected ;  or  where  a  pause  seems  to  have  taken 
pboe  through  hesitation  between  several  ideas  simultaneously  suggested. 
Thus  the  total  time  required  in  reacting  on  associating  from  "gold**  to 
"nlfer"  required  only  402  <r;  from  ''dear"  to  ''dark,"  507<r ;  and  from 
"nrath  **  to  " south,"  502  <r.    But  to  associate  "  art "  with  "  sesthetic  activity  " 
required  1,899  <r;  and  to  judge  that  "fame"  is  a  "form  of  the  ascrip- 
tion of  praiae,"  2,028  <r.^     [It  should  be  noted  that  we  are  in  these  latter 
CMes  dealing  with  the  associations  of  words  and  phrases  as  dependent 
upon  the  development  of  conceptual  knowledge.]     Other  experiments '  re- 
nlted  in  giving  the  time  necessary  to  translate  images  into  one's  vernacular 
M  about  477  <r-545  a ;  but  into  a  foreign  language,  as  about  649  <r-694  a*. 
TreoBlating  and  naming  short  familiar  words  was  found  to  require  199  <r- 
S66  9  more  time  than  merely  naming ;  and  associating  the  land  in  which  a 
cify  is  ntuated  with  the  name  of  the  city,  or  the  time  of  the  year  in  which  a 
aonth  ooenxB  with  the  name  of  the  month,  requires  from  f  to  I  sec.  of  psy- 
oho-physieal  time,  when  all  factors  are  well  known. 

The  ohanges  in  reaction-time  due  to  association,  taken  in  connection 
vHh  what  has  previously  been  said  respecting  the  physiological  conditions 
ol  iQ  leproduotion  would  seem  to  warrant  some  such  statement  as  the  fol- 
kving,  quoted  from  Professor  James:'  "The  amount  of  activity  at  any 
im  point  in  the  brain  cortex  is  the  sum  of  the  tendency  of  all  other  points 
todiseharge  into  it — such  tendencies  being  proportionate  (1)  to  the  number 
ol  times  the  excitement  of  each  other  point  may  have  coexisted  with  that 
of  the  point  in  question ;  (2)  to  the  intensity  of  such  excitement ;  and  (3)  to 
te  tbaenoe  of  any  rival  locality  or  process  functionally  disconnected  with 
te  flni  point,  into  which  the  dischai^es  might  be  diverted."  It  must  be 
however,  that  all  this  is  highly  conjectural,  and,  at  best,  only 
%  possible  formula  for  the  merely  physiological  conditions  of  the 
VMWiitioiiuJ  elements  of  mental  life. 

>  IM  tlw  fsperhiMBto  of  Trmotsclioldt.  fn  Fhilosoph.  Stndien.  i.,  Heft  S,  p.  il8-S60. 

*  Oovpan  PMoeoph.  Btndien.  It..  Heft  9»  p.  Ml  f. 

*  Fopriv  Sdence  MbntUr.  Much.  1880. 
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Further  evidence  ^  as  to  the  phyuological  conditions  of  Msociaiion  maj 
be  derived  from  cases  where  the  range,  speed,  and  aocuraoj  of  association 
are  affected  bj  cerebral  lesions,  or  by  changes  in  the  arterial  circulation  of 
the  brain.  Association-time  in  melancholia  and  dementia  is  reg^ularlj  greatlj 
lengthened ;  in  mania,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  often  much  reduced.  In  such 
cases  the  more  purely  automatic  functions  of  association  (the  "  mechanism 
of  ideas  *')  suffer  less  than  the  intellectual  and  voluntaiy  processes.  In  cases 
of  aphasia  also  (or  loss  of  power  to  use  and  understand  spoken  or  written 
words,  due  to  lesions  in  the  brain),  the  association- tracts  connecting  the 
different  brain-areas  being  impaired,  the  mechanism  of  association  is  dis- 
turbed. 

i  10.  That  contiguity  in  consciousness,  as  just  explained,  is  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  reproduction  of  associated  ideas  in  time  seems  to 
follow  ^m  the  verj  nature  of  reproduction  in  general.  That  ia  to  say,  all 
merely  mechanioal  reproduction  falls  xmder  the  principle  of  oontigaity.  It 
belongs  to  the  development  of  this  principle  to  show  how  the  so-called  laws 
of  association  by  similarity  or  contrast,  coincidence  in  space  or  time,  eta» 
are  all  of  them  only  special  cases  under  it  So  far  as  our  physiological 
knowledge  bears  upon  the  psychology  of  association,  it  is  entirely  in  favor 
of  the  supreme  and  exclusive  value  of  this  principle.  If  we  limit  the 
statement  to  the  physical  basis  of  the  mechanical  association  of  ideas,  we 
may  then  safely  agree  with  Fouill^  when  he  affirms :  **  Contiguity  in  time 
links  things  only  by  means  of  a  contiguity  of  extension  in  the  brain."  To 
this  may  be  added  the  obvious  truth  that  it  is  intelligence  which  takes  note 
of  '*  similarity ;  **  and  thus,  in  the  psychological  realm,  t.0.,  in  oonscioua- 
ness,  association  by  similarity  is  a  consequence  of  association  by  contiguity.* 

Under  the  figure  of  speech  involved  in  the  word  contiguity,  however, 
we  xmderstand  a  psychological  principle,  a  general  form  of  the  occurrence, 
in  relation  to  each  other,  of  mental  processes,  oipttychical  facts  as  such.  And 
here  we  come  upon  a  yet  more  general  fact  or  law,  behind  and  beneath 
which  psychological  science  is  quite  powerless  to  go.  All  psychical  proc- 
esses which  originally  occur  in  close  (or  contiguous)  relations  of  time 
become  so  vitally  bound  or  associated  together  that  they  tend  to  recur  in 
relations  of  time  like  the  original  relations.  Strictly  speaking,  this  princi- 
ple is  not  due  to  the  ideas  themselves  or  to  the  compelling  force  of  time  ; 
nor  is  it  to  be  ascribed  to  influences  extraneous  to  the  mental  life.  On  the 
contrary :  Association  by  contiguity  is  the  one  principle  which  underlies  and 
makes  possible  any  continuotis  development  of  mental  life  whatever  ; — but  onfy 
so  far  as  the  so<aUed  mechanism  of  association  is  concerned, 

A  most  fruitful  means  of  studying  the  application  of  the 
principle  of  "  contiguity "  to  the  Eeproduction  of  Associated 
Ideas  is  afforded  by  the  recurrence  of  the  ideas  in  pairs,  groups, 
or  series.  The  range  of  the  application  of  the  principle  in  this 
form  is  very  great.    Even  in  the  reproduction  of  complex  ideas 

1  See  the  careful  and  interestliig  experiments  of  Marie  Walltsky  on  patiente  fn  an  affylnm  for  the 
Insane,  Revne  Philosoph.,  Dec,  1889. 

*  See  also  Rabier  (PRychologie,  p.  190  f.)  who  mahitalns  that  contlgiiity  is  the  one  law  of  the 
association  of  ideas ;  and  compare  M.  Brochard,  La  Lol  de  Similaiitd,  Ber.  PhUoaoph.*  iz.,  p.  S8T  t 
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whose  elements  are  only  partially  ''fused/'  numerous  cases 
occur  that  come  under  this  rule.  Thus  the  entire  group  of 
related  partial  images  may  not  appear  within  the  easy,  or  even 
within  the  utmost  possible  grasp  of  one  field  of  consciousness. 
As  therefore  the  different  members  of  the  group  succeed  each 
other,  and  so  constitute  different  states  of  ideation,  they  fall 
under  this  principle  of  association  by  contiguity.  And,  indeed, 
m>  fixed  line  can  be  drawn  between  the  principle  of  "  fusion  " 
and  that  of  "  association  "  by  contiguity.  The  complex  image 
representatiYe  of  an  absent  face  or  of  a  scene  of  years  ago,  for 
example^  may  under  one  condition  of  body,  or  in  the  case  of  one 
person,  spring  forth  complete  into  the  unity  of  conscious  life  ; 
at  another  time,  or  in  the  case  of  another  person,  it  may  be  re- 
produced bit  by  bit,  as  it  were — one  bit  suggesting  another  with 
which  it  had  become  associated  by  contiguity  in  consciousness. 
Subsequent  study  of  the  development  of  perception  will  show 
how  both  fusion  of  ideas  and  association  of  ideas  by  contiguity 
aie  necessary  to  all  knowledge  of  sensible  objects.  AU  early 
taming  and  development  of  menial  faculty  requires  the  repeats 
J^tidton  (as  respects  both  the  original  impressions  and  also 
the  representatiye  images  of  those  impressions)  of  similar  psy- 
Aiodl  processes  in  simUar  sequence  of  time.  It  is  upon  the  basis 
of  such  associations,  acquired  under  the  principle  of  contigruity, 
that  all  freedom  of  thought,  imagination,  and  action  takes 
pkoe.  Without  having  our  ideas  hound  into  pairs,  groups,  and 
series,  in  the  succession  of  time,  we  should  not  be  set  free  to 
think,  imagine  or  act.  The  very  basis  of  experience  and  intelli« 
genoe  requires  that  a  psychical  automatism  should  be  perfected 
through  association  of  ideas  under  the  principle  of  contiguity. 

Observation  of  the  nature  of  all  mental  development  shows 
the  important  influence  of  the  mechanical  reproduction  of  ideas 
in  Uie  original  order  of  succession  in  time.  It  is  through  this 
influence  and  by  means  of  what  it  achieves  for  us,  that  we  walk, 
talk,  sing,  use  the  senses  in  perception,  "  conduct  trains  "  of  im- 
agination, memory,  or  thought,  and  indeed  "  lead  "  all  our  daily 
li^ee.  It  is  largely  through  differences  in  the  character  of  this 
eomplex  mechanism  of  association  that  different  individuals 
are  unlike.  These  differences  characterize  the  essential  nature 
of  the  mind's  life.  Innumerable  long  series  of  representative 
intkages  thus  tend  to  run  themselves  off,  in  a  fixed  order  of  time, 
if  only  the  series  is  started,  either  at  its  beginning  or  with  some 
other  member  of  the  whole.  Snatches  of  series — ^ideas  bound 
together  in  pairs  and  in  small  groups,  because  they  have 
oocorred  together  as  contiguous  members  of  longer  series,  are 
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perpetoaUy  rising  up  into  consciousness.  Every  sound  I 
more  every  word)  heard,  every  sight  seen,  smell  or  taste  e 
encedy  every  feeling  of  muscle  or  skin,  is  liable  to  suggec 
eral  such  "  seried  "  ideas.  And  every  idea  in  each  of  these 
gested  series  will  probably,  in  its  turn,  start  a  new  pair,  £ 
or  longer  series,  of  other  associated  ideas.  Most  of 
shorter  or  longer  series  prove,  on  closer  examination,  to  be 
or  less  familiar,  not  only  as  respects  their  content  as  indivi 
but  also  as  respects  the  order  of  their  succession.  Tl 
because  similar  ideas  have  frequently  had  a  similar  ore 
succession  in  our  past  experience. 

The  simpler  cases  of  associated  ideas,  as  reproduced  in 
original  order  of  succession,  by  no  means,  however,  inclu< 
applications  of  the  general  principle.  Two  important  sul 
nate  principles  must  also  be  considered :  (1)  Ideas  associa 
series  under  the  principle  of  contigfuity  come  to  have  a 
rocal  influence  in  reproductive  activity.  The  tendency  to 
duction  is,  of  course,  greater  in  the  original  order  of  the  i 
and  between  the  most  nearly  contiguous  members  in  the  fo 
direction  of  the  series;  and  this  tendency  is  also,  of  o 
increased  by  repetition,  within  the  limits  of  fatigue,  dii 
overstrain,  etc.  But  the  tendency  to  reproduce  each  othe 
exists  within  certain  not  easily  assignable  limits,  between 
bers  not  immediately  contiguous  and  in  other  direction 
sequences  than  those  of  the  original  lines.  Hence,  any 
may  become  variously  broken  up ;  and,  by  an  extension  < 
principle  of  contiguity,  any  member  may  come  to  recal 
other,  with  which  it  was  not  originally  closely  associated  i 
a  different  order  from  the  original  sequence.  What  part 
member  of  the  series  recalls  what  other  will  depend,  in 
particular  case  of  associated  revival,  upon  a  variety  of 
ences.  such  as  original  or  acquired  intensity  of  the  me 
concerned,  repetition,  disposition,  environment,  interest 
planful  movement  of  the  mental  life  at  the  time  of  recall,  e 

(2)  Ideas  associated  in  series  under  the  principle  of  conti 
suffer  a  process  which  may  figuratively  be  described  as  t 
"  condensation."  Certain  members  of  the  total  original  seq 
tend  to  become  obscured,  or  altogether  to  drop  out  of  tt 
lective  train  of  associated  ideas.  In  all  cases  of  great  fan 
ity  with  any  series  the  mind  hastens  forward,  as  it  were, 
end ;  for  it  is  to  the  end  of  the  series,  rather  than  to  its  in< 
ual  intervening  members,  that  our  chief  interest  is  reg 
attached.  In  the  case  of  any  long  series  of  reproduced  asso 
ideas,  the  emphasis  of  interest  and  reproductive  energy 
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and  falls  in  a  sort  of  rhythmic  way.    Thus,  some  of  (he  members 
qf  any  series  come  to  stand  as  represerUatiDe  ideas^  not  only  for  their 
own  originals^  hU  also  for  several  of  the  contigtums  members  of  the 
criffinal  series  ;  and  these  contiguous  members  take  the  subordinate 
part  of  faint  (somewhat  parasitical)  ^*  fringes  "  of  ideation  for  the 
emphasized  ideas.    Series  of  considerable  length,  originally,  are 
ihns  condensed  into  comparatively  few  members ;  or  even  into 
a  rapid  ideation-process  that  seems  almost  to  fall  within  a  single 
grasp  of  consciousness,  and  so  is  entitled  to  be  considered  as 
only  one  exceedingly  complex  idea.    Here  we  are  plainly  deal- 
ing with  phenomena,  on  a  larger  scale,  which  closely  resemble 
those  already  treated  under  the   so  -  called  fusion  of  partied 
ideas.    For  here  again  the  essential  condition  of  all  mental  de- 
velopment is  that  the  mental  life  shall  not  be  obliged  to  repeat 
itself  in  detail ;  we  must  be  allowed  to  cut  out  the  unessential 
members  of  the  reproduced  flowing  stream  of  consciousness,  and 
let  one  stand  for  many  as  their  "  representative/'  so  to  speak. 
Bat  these  representative  ideas  of  the  larger  order  themselves 
ittain  a  modified  character  through  this  very  process ;  otherwise 
they  oonld  not  be  representative  of  a  number  of  ideas  in  a  series. 
For  example,  the  train  of  ideas  started  in  the  consciousness  of  a 
musician  by  the  first  chords  of  a  symphony,  or  of  a  mathemati- 
dan  by  the  first  words  or  symbols  of  a  complex  formula,  may 
lepreeent  the  entire  sequence  of  chords,  or  words  and  symbols, 
in  a  maimer  at  once  more  rich  in  meaning  and  more  condensed 
in  number  of  separable  members.^ 

It  is  even  now  evident  that  this  condensation  of  series  of 
lepresentative  images,  together  with  the  closely  connected 
process  of  freeing  all  the  images  from  the  necessity  of  recur- 
lenoe  in  just  such,  and  no  other,  fixed  order,  is  indispensable 
to  conoeption  and  to  thought.  Indeed,  we  shall  soon  see  that 
in  the  process  of  mental  elaboration,  reproductive  images  and 
eonoeptions  can  be  separated  from  each  other  by  no  hard  and 
fixed  lines. 

I IL  AU  the  principal  f eatnres  of  aseooiaiion  bj  oontigoity,  as  applied  to 
lepndiioed  aeries,  may  be  illnstrated  bj  any  number  of  familiar  experienoes. 
Vv  ^^mpi^^  ire  tend  most  strongly  to  recall,  and  aotnallj  do  most  easily 
ttd  fraqnenUy  reoall,  the  alphabet  of  onr  own  language,  in  the  seqnenoe  in 
^rttkb  we  have  learned  it  Mention  of  any  particular  letter  (IT,  for  example) 
immedialely  snmmons  the  idea  of  the  next  following  (L) ;  groups  like  £,  Jf, 
J",  no  off  with  pecoliar  smoothness.  For,  again,  these  three  letters  yto\i- 
^  hdoog  to  the  several  subordinate  series  within  the  entire  series  which 


^iNkktaBgte  YontaUoBfeii,  we  Lannu.  Lebeo  d.  Seele,  iL,  pp.  tt9  ff. 
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Are  boand  together  with  peonliar  intimaoy  of  MBOoiaikm  {A,  B,  C;  and  X^ 
Yy  Zy  and  other  like  groups).  Moreorer,  it  will  probablj  be  found  more 
difficult  to  move  in  idea  from  LioK  than  from  L  to  M\  and  yet  anj  letter 
recalls  its  contiguous  neighbors  in  the  backward  order  more  readily  than 
the  very  remote  members  of  the  series  recall  each  other  in  either  direction, 
unless,  indeed,  some  other  association  has  been  established  between  a  pair 
or  group  of  such  remote  members.  Still  further,  it  will  be  found  that,  in 
rapid  reproduction  of  the  series,  the  mind  seems  to  take  long  leaps,  as  it 
were,  and  to  come  down  upon  some  of  the  members  with  peculiar  emphasis 
(a  matter  due,  perhaps,  to  muscular  and  respiratory  rhythm  connected  with 
both  the  learning  and  the  reproduction  of  the  series).  Finally,  from  AioZ, 
or  from  A  to  O,  may  come  to  stand  for  the  entire  series,  with  only  a  vague 
imaging  and  feeling  of  any  content  between  the  two  ends;  or  A-B-C,  etc., 
may  fuse  into  one  idea,  with  a  sort  of  added  flourish  of  imaging  and  feeling 
to  signify  the  addition  of  a  long  tail  to  this  head  of  our  series ;  and  so  {A^ 
B,  C)  become  representative  of  the  whole  alphabet. 

Further  illustration  may  be  taken  from  the  way  in  which  people  geneir- 
ally  recall  tunes.  The  unfortunate  amateur  who  has  "started**  one,  and 
got  switched  off  on  to  another  by  reason  of  similarity  in  a  pair  or  group  of 
following  notes  belonging  to  the  two  tunes,  can  scarcely  ever  recover  him- 
self without  going  back  to  the  beginning  and  starting  over.  The  danger  of 
repeating  the  mistake  recurs  whenever  the  place  where  the  two  series  of 
associated  notes  coincide  is  reached.  So  closely  bound  together  in  the 
forward  direction  are  the  members  of  even  a  simple  musical  series,  that  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  any  musician  can  sing  '*  Old  Hundred  ** — ^for 
example — from  memory  backward  correctly  on  the  first  trial ;  although  the 
tune  produced  in  this  way  is  perhaps  better  music  than  when  produced 
in  the  original  order. 

2  12.  Experiment  tends  further  to  confirm  the  principle  of  contiguity  as 
applied  to  series  of  ideas.  Ebbinghaus,  in  learning  series  of  non-sense 
syllables,  found  evidence  that  even  the  remoter  (not  immecUatefy  contiguous) 
members  of  a  series  strengthen  each  other.  Thus,  any  series  once  learned 
and  then  forgotten  could  be  relearned  with  a  saving  of  effort  amounting  to 
33.3  per  cent,  for  the  next  contiguous  members  ;  but  on  skipping  one  pl- 
iable, the  saving  was  still  10.8  per  cent.;  and  on  skipping  two,  three,  or  four 
syllables,  it  still  remained  7.0,  5.8,  and  3.3  per  cent.,  respectively.  This 
saving  can  only  be  due,  it  would  seem,  to  association  of  members  in  the  in- 
verse proportion  of  their  original  distance  from  one  another. 

We  have  already  seen  how  the  grasp  of  consciousness  includes  a  much 
larger  number  of  objects  if  they  may  be  connected  together  into  wholes  an- 
swering to  some  idea.  Thus  Gattell  found  that  three  times  as  many  letters 
connected  into  words  as  disconnected  letters  could  be  comprehended  in 
one  field  of  consciousness.  It  falls  under  the  principle  of  association  by 
contiguity  in  consciousness  that  the  revival  of  impressions  originally  thus 
**  ideally  **  connected  is  so  much  easier  and  more  complete.  Thus  Ebbing- 
haus found  that  it  required  only  one-tenth  as  many  repetitions  to  leam  the 
same  number  of  syllables  when  making  sense  as  compared  with  non-sense 
syllables.  The  nonsense  of  the  nursery  rhymes  which  so  please  and  stick  in 
the  memories  of  children,  as  well  as  that  which  '*  now  and  then  **  delights 
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**  the  best  of  men,**  is  retry  far  indeed  from  being  nonnsemie.  It  is  also  per- 
tinent to  notice  that  the  number  of  objeots  which  can  be  grasped  together 
in  the  contigoitj  of  one  perceptive  consciousness  is  about  the  same  as  that 
easily  reproduced  in  the  form  of  associated  ideas  under  the  principle  of  con- 
tiguity. Ebbinghaus  also  found  that  one  reading  would  suffice  for  an  ac- 
curate reproduction  of  a  series  of  from  six  to  eight  members ;  while  thirty 
leadings  were  necessary  for  sixteen  syllables.  From  many  such  experiments 
with  series  of  non-sense  syllables  the  law  was  formulated  :  **  Presentations 
onoe  aroused  in  consciousness,  simultaneously  or  in  immediate  succession, 
reproduce  each  other ;  and  more  easily,  in  the  direction  of  the  orig^al  suc- 
cession, and  with  greater  certainty,  the  oftener  they  haye  been  together." 

{ 13.  The  effect  of  the  process  described  as  "  condensation  "  upon  the 
character  of  any  series  of  associated  ideas  is  obvious  enough.  There  are 
few,  if  any,  of  our  adult  experiences,  where  one  idea  is  said  to  suggest 
Another,  in  which  this  effect  is  not  prominent.  The  first  step  toward  this 
effect  consists  in  bring^g  the  originally  remoter  members  of  the  series  into 
closer  contiguity,  and  thus  binding  them  together  for  future  recurrence  as 
closely  associated  ideas.  Thus  if  the  original  series  be  indicated  hj  A,  B, 
(7,  D,  etc.,  and  B,  C,  be  much  condensed,  or  altogether  dropped  out,  then 
A  and  D  are  brought  into  such  contiguity  in  consciousness  as  forever  after 
to  become  associated  ideas.  When  any  series  of  mental  images,  such  as 
that  belonging  to  a  familiar  stretch  of  natural  scenery,  or  to  a  passage  from 
an  author,  a  proverb,  a  salutation,  an  announcement,  or  a  musical  aria,  is 
started,  at  once  the  reproductive  activity  overleaps  the  members  that  orig- 
inally intervened,  and  suggests  those  that  for  some  reason  have  become 
most  representative  of  the  entire  series.  In  these  cases,  try  as  we  may  to 
proceed  in  regular  reproductive  order  over  the  entire  series,  we  cannot 
avoid  these  leaps.  Imagination  and  memory  thus  find  themselves  under  the 
influence  of  tendencies  which  enable  them  the  better  to  act  as  substitutes 
for  (to  represent)  the  fulness  of  content  and  speed  of  movement  which  the 
presentations  of  sense  and  of  self-consciousness  enjoy. 

{  14.  Here,  again,  we  come  upon  those  secret  processes  of  change  in  re- 
productive energy  that  make  thought  and  language  possible.  The  '*  con- 
densation" and  "freeing"  of  associated  ideas  is  necessary  in  order  that 
"Words  may  have  their  pregnancy  of  representative  meaning.  This  is  illus- 
trated in  a  very  instructive  way  by  the  formation  of  compound  terms  to 
etand  for  the  representative  activity  belonging  to  condensed  series.  The 
more  naTve  and  unscientific  the  work  of  compounding,  the  more  instructive 
its  result  Thus  modem  Japanese  has  one  word  composed  of  the  first  char- 
acters in  the  names  of  its  three  principal  cities  (Kyoto,  Osaka,  and  Tokyo); 
the  idea  associated  with  this  word  stands  for  the  resultant  of  repeated  con- 
tiguity in  consciousness  of  these  three  associated  individuals,  with  the 
added  importance  which  the  fact  of  their  association  bring^s.  For,  as  has 
already  been  said,  the  ideas  brought  into  closer  contigniity,  and  associated 
l>y  this  process  of  so-called  condensation,  are  not  themselves  unaltered  by 
the  association.  They  are  rich  with  the  fragments  of  the  content  of  the 
vanishing  members  of  the  series  ;  their  life  is  the  fuller,  because  into  it  has 
jMssed  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  defunct  connected  branches  of  the  family 
ihey  represent.    It  is  largely  in  this  respect  that  men  differ  as  to  their  so- 
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called  ideas — ^from  those  who  can  condense  into  one  reprodneiiTe  prooeos 
the  nntriment  derived  from  jears  of  growth — ^to  those  who,  like  the  soldier 
already  referred  to,  cannot  tiiink  at  one  time  of  more  than  two  of  the  three 
ingredients  of  gunpowder. 

The  association  of  series  of  representative  images  with  series  of  motor 
tendencies  is,  doubtless,  of  great  importance  in  farthering  and  modifying 
the  entire  reproductive  process.  In  such  cases  as  the  foregoing,  a  partially 
reflex  and  partially  voluntary  accompaniment  of  speech  is,  in  the  case  of 
adults,  usually  to  be  detected.  Association  by  contiguity  in  oonsoionsness, 
then,  in  the  largest  meaning  of  the  term,  includes  this  accompaniment. 
The  great,  and  even  indispensable  assistance  which  **  motor-consciousness  ^ 
renders,  is  hinted  at  by  the  experience  of  MUnsterberg,^  who  found  he  could 
reproduce  in  order  a  series  of  seven  to  ten  letters,  exposed  1  sea,  with  almost 
no  errors,  in  case  he  could  concentrate  his  mind  on  holding  on  to  one  letter 
until  the  next  came ;  but  if  he  was  occupied  so  as  to  be  deprived  of  the 
motor  accompaniment  of  speech,  mistakes  in  the  order  of  the  series  greatly 
increased. 

2  15.  It  is  by  no  means  our  ideas  alone  which  suffer  this  treatment 
called  a  process  of  fusion  and  condensation.  The  affective  accompani- 
ments of  our  ideas  share  in  the  same  process.  Thus,  by  the  image-mak- 
ing activity,  feelings  which  have  repeatedly  followed  certain  sensations,  per- 
ceptions, or  thoughts,  become  so  attached  to  the  ideas  of  such  sensations, 
perceptions,  or  thoughts,  as  promptly  to  arise  in  connection  with  them.  A 
vivid  memory-image  of  how  a  certain  experience  of  my  own  once  felt,  or  a 
vivid  imagination  of  how  some  other  being  is  now  feeling,  is  immediately 
followed  by  that  same  feeling  in  the  present  conscious  life.  Thus  we  not 
only  have  an  idea  of  how  our  friend  feels  in  the  dentist's  chair  under  the 
file ;  but  we  may  actually  feel  the  filing  in  our  own  teeth.  Meyer's  story  of 
the  man  who,  on  crushing  the  finger  of  one  of  his  own  children  in  the  door^ 
''  felt  a  violent  pain  in  the  corresponding  finger  of  his  own  body,"  which 
lasted  three  days,  is  only  a  somewhat  extreme  illustration  of  this.*  The 
large  province  of  ''  suggested  "  pleasures  and  pains  is  to  be  explored  in  the 
light  of  this  principle. 

Among  the  more  widely  recognized  ''  Laws  of  Association," 
so-called  (besides  the  subdivision  of  the  principle  of  contiguity 
into  Time  and  Space),  association  by  Similarity  and  by  Contrast 
have  stood  first ;  then  follow  such  forms  of  suggestion  as  Cause 
and  Effect,  Means  and  End,  Sign  and  Thing  signified.  The  three 
laws  of  the  first  rank — contiguity  in  time  and  space,  resem- 
blance, and  contrariety — were  enumerated  by  Aristotle ;  and, 
coming  down  at  once  to  Hume,  we  find  him  omitting  contrariety 
and  adding  cause  and  effect.  It  is  mnilaritt/y  however,  whidi 
has  either  contested,  or  shared,  with  contiguity  the  honor  of 
being  the  irreducible  principle  under  which  all  suggestion  of 
ideas  by  one  another  must  fall.    And,  indeed,  many  modem 

1  Die  Aasodatdon  snccesslven  Vorsteniuigeii.  Zeitsch.  f.  Psychologle, !..  Heft  8  (1890). 
*  Untenachnngeii  liber  die  FhyBiologie  d.  Nervenftaer,  p.  S88. 
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psychologists  still  persist  in  speaking  as  though,  since  ideas  do 
(in  some  wholly  mystical  and  inexplicable  way)  influence  each 
other  causally,  this  principle — '"  like  produces  like  " — must  be 
acknowledged  as  the  one  fundamental  law  of  ideating  mind. 

We  have  already  seen  that,  in  general,  only  in  a  figurative 
way  can  ideas  be  said  to  reproduce  each  other.  The  truth  which 
really  answers  to  this  figure  of  speech  is  found  in  the  ultimate 
tact  that  the  psycho-physical  condition  of  reproduction,  and  the 
actual  reproductive  or  ideating  processes  themselves,  show  rea- 
sons for  assuming  certain  tendencies,  or  dispositions  growing 
out  of  past  activities.  What  takes  place  in  consciousness,  as 
associated  ideas  are  reproduced,  is  to  be  explained  by  what 
has  previously  taken  place.  Further,  what  has  previously  taken 
place  may  be  summed  up  in  the  one  principle — of  the  influence 
upon  each  other  of  contiguous  psychoses.  But  the  question 
now  arises,  whether  all  cases  of  so-called  association  of  ideas, 
that  are  explicable  at  all,  can  be  explained  in  this  way  ?  In  other 
words,  is  the  principle  of  association  of  ideas  under  the  influence 
of  contiguity  in  consciousness  the  sole  discoverable  psycho- 
logical principle  ?  To  this  question  we  give  an  affirmative  an- 
swer— ^limiting  both  question  and  answer,  however,  by  our  pre- 
▼ions  use  of  terms. 

Most  cases  of  the  above-mentioned  laws  are  so  readily  re- 
ducible  to  association  by  previous  contiguity  in  consciousness, 
that  they  need  little  examination  in  detail.    Gases  of  alleged  as- 
sociation by  contrast  sometimes  occasion  more  difficulty.    Few 
modem  writers  on  psychology,  however,  maintain  with  Aris- 
totle and  others  that  ''contrariety"  is  an  independent  principle 
of  the  association  of  ideas.    Moreover,  contrast  is  so  closely  con- 
nected with  resemblance  or  similarity  as  an  associating  princi- 
ple, that  the  claim  of  the  former  to  be  an  independent  prin- 
ciple cannot  stand,  if  the  claim  of  the  latter  falls.     We  may 
then  bring  the  principle  of  contiguity  in  consciousness  to  its 
final  testing,  by  the  inquiry  whether  it  will  account  for  all  cases 
cf  alleged  association  by  similarity.    But  here  we  must  be  on 
<Nir  guard  against  two  fruitful  sources  of  confusion  of  thought. 
OL)  The  term  "  similarity  "  is  after  all  only  a  relative  term.    If 
^  ttie  one  hand,  and  strictly  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  no 
two  presentations  or  ideas  can  ever  be  precisely  the  same,  it  may 
also  be  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  few  presentations  come 
into  contiguity  in  consciousness  without  observed  points  of  simi- 
^ty,  and  few  ideas  of  such  presentations  follow  in  the  mental 
train  that  may  not  possibly  develop  points  of  similarity.    Now, 
^  advocates  of  similarity  as  an  ultimate  principle  of  the  asso- 
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elation  of  ideas  inTariably  hypostasize  the  idea:  they  speak 
— that  is  to  say — of  ideas  as  entities  capable  of  showing  statical 
points  of  likeness  and  nnlikenesa  But  for  ideas  considered  as 
capable  of  influencing  or  suggesting  each  other,  a  psychology 
true  to  the  facts  obliges  us  to  substitute  ideating-processes. 
This  alleged  law  of  association  then  becomes  the  statement  that 
every  ideating  process,  as  an  individual  process,  tends  to  pro- 
duce next  following  it  a  similar  ideating  process — ^irrespective  of 
any  previous  activity  connecting  the  two,  or  of  any  conscious 
end  to  be  reached  in  making  the  connection.  But  such  a  state- 
ment is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts ;  moreover,  it  is  utterly  in- 
conceivable how  such  a  general  fact  should  be  considered  as  a 
law  of  the  mincts  reprodtictive  procedure  at  all. 

For  (2)  the  whole  theory  of  association  hy  similarity  rests  upon  a 
coTifusion  between  those  laws  which  regulate  discriminatiny  con- 
sdousness  in  acquiHng  the  original  presentutions  and  those  other 
laws  which  regulate  the  mechanism  ofreproduotd  assodaUd  ideas. 
That  so-called  ideas  get  associated  under  the  law  of  similarity 
by  conscious  discrimination,  and  so,  having  been  bound  together 
by  contiguity  in  consciousness,  recur  as  originally  bound — this 
is  one  thing ;  but  that  ideas,  on  recurring,  tend  to  suggest  other 
similar  ideas,  irrespective  of  their  having  ever  been  thus  actively 
associated  by  discriminating  consciousness — this  is  quite  another 
thing.  Association  by  similarity  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tended and  fundamental  of  all  the  laws  of  primary  intellection. 
We  have  already  seen  that  all  consciousness,  that  attention  even 
in  its  primary  forms,  and  that  the  formation  of  sensation-com- 
plexes and  the  having  of  definite  or  vaguer  states  of  feeling,  as 
well  as  the  formation  of  complex  ideas  by  so-called  fusion,  all 
involve  the  discrimination  of  like  and  unlike,  and  the  assimila- 
tion of  that  which  is  like.  Now,  it  is  in  the  contiguity  of  this 
primary  discriminating  consciousness  that  like  gets  associated 
with  like,  and  pari  passic,  in  some  sort,  becomes  separated  from 
the  unlike.  It  is  this  procedure,  as  it  grows  more  and  more  com- 
plex, purposeful,  and  truly  intellectual,  which  prepares  the  sim- 
ilar and  contrasted  ideas,  as  it  were,  to  suggest  (or  associate  with) 
each  other.  But  this,  instead  of  being*  something  different  from 
the  principle  of  association  by  contiguity  in  consciousness,  is 
precisely  the  same  thing  as  this  principle  itself. 

If  now  we  unite  the  foregoing  two  sets  of  considerations,  we 
see  how  much  that  is  true  belongs  to  the  explanation  of  associa- 
tion by  similarity.  The  "  similar  "  and  the  "contrasted,"  in  idea, 
differ  for  different  persons  almost  beyond  all  assignable  bounds. 
Men  in  general  do  not  notice,  with  any  high  degree  of  discrimi- 
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nation,  likenesses  and  unlikenesses  tliat  have  no  teleological 
significance  for  their  daily  lives.  The  multitude,  for  example, 
cannot  even  tell  you  what  color  the  grass  is  "  like/'  or  the  bricks 
of  a  particular  building  in  a  street  they  have  daily  passed,  etc. 
Propose  the  question  as  to  which  of  the  parental  families  any 
child  is  '^  like,"  in  the  presence  of  a  half  dozen  relatives,  and 
note  how  unlike  their  ideas  of  '^  likeness  "  are  I  Or  listen,  with 
the  same  intent,  to  a  half -score  of  gazers  at  the  summer  evening 
clouds,  and  hear  them  tell  what  human  or  animal  forms  are 
suggested  as  "  similar  "  to  the  outlines  in  these  vaporous  types. 
Nothing  which  is  suggested  as  like  to  the  suggesting  idea,  when 
one  sort  of  mood  or  plan  creates  a  disposition  to  regard  all  ideas 
in  a  certain  way,  is  reaUy  like  that  which  is  suggested  during 
another  mood  or  ruling  plan.  But  all  suggestions,  regarded  as 
falling  under  the  mechanism  of  ideas,  are  alike  significant  of  a 
tendency  to  reproduce  in  such  pairs,  groups,  or  series,  as  have 
been,  somehow  and  at  some  time,  produced  before. 

{ 16.  The  ordinary  cases  of  association  by  oontignity  in  space  or  time, 
malj  faXL  under  the  same  general  law.    Things  that  are  together  in  space,  or 
efanta  adualhf  oontignons  in  time,  never  become  associated,  unless  they  are 
mmiaUy  united,  or  known  as  contignons.    In  every  complex  act  of  percep- 
tion, apperoeiving  consciousness  is,  by  the  very  nature  of  its  activity,  en- 
gliged  in  associating  the  different  objects  perceived.    To  the  association  of 
the  idea  of  any  of  the  parts  with  the  whole,  or  of  the  whole  with  any  one  or 
iDore  of  its  puts,  the  same  tmth  applies.    The  very  act  of  knowing  whole 
ind  parts  together  is  a  process  of  uniting,  under  the  principle  of  contiguity 
in  consciousness,  those  presentations  which,  when  they  recur  as  ideas,  sug- 
gest each  other  because  they  have  already  been  associated.    Gases  of  means 
•fid  ends,  causes  and  effects,  signs  and  things  signified,  as  they  suggest  each 
other  in  pairs  or  groups,  and  in  whatever  order,  come  under  the  same  princi- 
pis.  Thus  the  sight  of  a  poker  near  the  open  fire  suggests,  even  in  our  friend's 
hoQse,  the  poking  of  the  fire ;  or,  if  no  fire  is  lit,  the  propriety  of  having 
one  ]i|(hted.    Here  the  "  original"  has  been  a  somewhat  extended  series, 
itratohing  between  the  poker  seen  and  the  fire  poked ;  but  by  a  process  of 
Cisy  condensation,  poker  and  fire  have  become  so  associated  that  sugges- 
te  works  immediately  in  either  way.    It  is  by  similar  repeated  series  of 
i&pisssions — presentations  of  sense  and  ideas — that  oiled  rags  lying  in  a 
Wm  or  unignited  matches  on  the  floor,  are  associated  "  at  a  leap"  with  the 
^■Qilding  already  on  fire,  and  the  accompanying  feeling  of  alarm  and  indigna- 
tkxi.   All  our  interpretation  of  every  kind  of  sign — whether  visible,  tangible, 
^  that  obscure  "  feeling  in  the  bones,*'  which  the  superstitious  regard— is 
■Qggested  under  the  same  principle.     [Here  comes  in  the  so-called  theory 
^  the  relations  between  LatUbUd,  Schriftbild^  and  VorsteUung.'\    It  originally 
i^BqiOired  a  long  series  of  questionings  and  inferences,  or  mistaken  guesses,  to 
^*^liih  contigpiity  in  consciousness  between  that  particular  look  of  our 
^^MncPs  ^e,  or  the  set  of  his  jaw,  or  the  play  around  his  mouth,  and  his 
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mental  state  thus  signified.  But  the  intervening  luJcB  have  long  since 
dropped  ont  of  memory ;  and  we  now  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  he  think* 
and  feels  by  a  sore  spring  from  the  delicate  standing-groond  of  our  immedi- 
ate perception  of  the  changes  of  his  countenance. 

2  17.  It  seems  strange  to  find  even  so  acute  an  analyst  of  mental  proc- 
esses as  Lipps,*  for  example,  affirming  that  *'  the  idea  or  sensation  a  pro- 
duces the  idea  b  with  an  energy  which  is  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  their 
similarity  *'  rather  than  «  proportioned  to  **  tiie  character  of  the  connection 
previously  established  between  the  ideating  processes  indicated  by  a  and  6, 
respectively.  Then  follows  the  misleading  figure  of  speech  about  the  *'  sup- 
port" which  similar  ideas  give  to  each  other,  etc.  Even  H5ffding*  vent- 
ures to  affirm  that,  <'so  far  from  association  by  similarity  being  resolvable 
into  association  by  contig^ty,  every  association  by  contiguity,  on  the  con- 
trary, presupposes  an  association  by  similarity,  or  at  least  an  immediate 
recognition."  But  this,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  is  to  oonfound  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  binding  together  of  the  elements  and  objects  into 
the  unity  of  one  field  of  discriminating  consciousness,  and  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  succession  of  associated  ideas ;  moreover,  such  a  statement  uses 
the  words  "  similarity  "  and  "  contiguity  '^  in  a  way  not  warranted  as  applied 
to  ideas. 

The  important  distinction  we  are  advocating  will  perhaps  best  be  made 
clear  by  an  example  or  two.  Wherever  an  alleged  association  bj  similarity 
has  previously  taken  place,  especially  if  it  has  repeatedly  taken  place  and  so 
become  an  habitual  association,  the  principle  of  contiguity  in  oonaoiousness 
plainly  applies.  But  let  us  take  the  very  case  selected  by  HOflding  as  an 
example  of  association  by  similarity,  "  the  innermost  germ  of  all  association 
of  ideas.**  I  see  an  apple  on  the  table  before  me,  and  quickly  find  myself 
thinking  of  Adam  and  Eve.  Undoubtedly  this  is,  as  Hdffding  says,  be<».use 
I  have — perhaps  so  quickly  that  I  do  not  remember  or  am  *' hardly  oonscious 
of  it " — first  thought  of  the  apple  on  the  tree  of  knowledge.  But  this  is  not, 
as  Hufiding  assumes,  because  the  apple  on  the  table,  being  in  idea  simDar  to 
the  apple  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  has  suggested  the  latter,  and  so  has  suggested 
the  unhappy  first  pair  connected  therewith.  On  the  contrary,  the  connec- 
tion between  the  perceived  apple  (t.0.,  certain  sensation-complexes,  with 
ideas,  feelings,  and  motor  accompaniments)  has  been  by  long  ago  repeated 
mental  activities  established  with  the  idea  and  name  of  **  apple."  And  this 
idea  and  name  have  frequently  been  contiguous  in  consciousness  with  the 
idea  and  name  of  the  apple-bearing  tree  of  knowledge,  with  Eden,  and  with 
Adam  and  Eve.  Indeed,  <*  apple  "  and  '<  Adam  and  Eve,"  in  the  case  of 
many  minds,  furnish  an  instance  of  one  of  those  many  associated  couples  of 
ideas  where  the  series  has  suffered  condensation ;  and  thus  two  originally 
remote  members  have  coalesced,  as  it  were.  In  the  same  way  is  to  be  ex- 
plained the  other  example  of  the  same  author,  where  a  vivid  memory-image 
of  a  Swiss  mountain  view  was  aroused  by  the  "resemblance"  of  "heavy 
banks  of  clouds  in  the  horizon."  Here,  too,  the  perceived  outline  of  such 
forms  as  the  clouds  furnished  had  been  previously  connected  in  apperoeiv- 
ing  consciousness  with  the  mountain  forms.  And  indeed,  Hdffding,  after 
affirming  that  similarity  (that  is,  as  a  law  of  association  of  ideas)  lies  at  the 

1  See  his  Gnmdtatsachen  d.  SeelenlebeDS,  pp.  lOS  ff.  *  OotUnet  of  Pivychologj,  p.  1S7. 
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root  of  oontigoitj,  and  yet  olaimiDg  independent  value  for  contiguity,  pro- 
ceeds to  iwAinfAin  that  the  **  two  laws  may  be  brought  under  one  and  the 
same  fundamental  law.**  This  law  he  awkwardly  calls  the  "law  of  total- 
ity ; "  while  rightly  holding  that  it  is  furnished  by  the  **  synthetic  activity 
of  consciousness."  Now,  it  is  this  same  law  which  we  have  called  "  the 
principle  of  association  by  previous  contiguity  in  consciousness,"  and  which 
we  afiSrm  to  be  the  one  psychological  principle  underlying  all  the  mechan- 
ism of  successive  associated  ideas. 

Each  particular  Case  of  Association  constitutes  a  special 
problem  to  be  solved  under  the  general  laws  of  the  mind's  re- 
prodactive  activity.  Since  all  the  terms  in  which  these  laws  are 
stated  are  figurative,  the  so-called  "  laws  "  must  themselves  be 
taken  somewhat  loosely,  in  accordance  with  the  facts  of  mental 
life.  Strictly  speaking,  no  complex  idea  is  the  same  as,  or  ex- 
actly similar  to,  any  previous  presentation  of  sense  or  of  self- 
consciousness  ;  neither  is  any  idea  exactly  similar  to  what  we 
are  pleased  (very  inaccurately)  to  call  the  *'  same  "  idea.  On 
the  contrary  every  new  reproductive  process  is  also  a  new  men- 
tal creation — the  origin  of  which,  as  a  whole,  and  of  all  the  dis- 
cernible elements  of  which,  depends  upon  many  influences.  Of 
these  influences  the  more  important  and  determinative  can  some- 
times be  observed  or  conjectured  vnth  a  high  degree  of  cer- 
tainty.  But  at  other  times  the  origin  of  a  complex  idea  may  be 
quite  hidden  among  the  deepest  secrets  of  the  forgotten  past  of 
tiie  mental  life.  Under  the  general  principle,  however,  the  causes 
which  determine  each  particular  case  of  a  reproduced  associated 
idea  are :  (1)  the  conditions  under  which  the  original  presenta- 
tion occurred ;  (2)  the  history  of  the  mental  life,  as  bearing  on 
this  particular  idea,  from  the  time  of  the  presentation  to  the 
time  of  reproduction;  and  (3)  the  conditions  under  which  the 
process  of  reproduction  occurs.  But  who  does  not  at  once  see 
that  we  have  here  involved  all  the  past  history  and  habit  of  the 
ideating  subject  ?  ^  In  other  words,  the  answer  to  the  question, 
why  I  have  fitst  now  this  particular  idea  rather  than  some  other^ 
may  have  to  he  sought  at  the  very  roots  and  all  along  the  growth  of 
my  entire  menial  life. 

Following  are  the  principal  groups  of  influences  which  may 
be  seen  to  enter,  with  more  or  less  force,  into  the  solution  of 
each  case  of  the  reproduction  of  associated  ideas. 

i  IS.  In  any  attempt  at  complete  explanation  of  a  case  of  association  we 
•ve  obliged,  not  onlj  to  go  back  of  the  present  state  of  conscious  ideation  and 
explain  this  bj  previous  states ;  but  even  to  g^  back  of  all  states  of  con- 

>  For  ezperlmenUI  proof  of  ench  a  Btatement,  tee  Scripture :  Ueber  d.  aModitiTen  Verlanf  d. 
Compare,  eepedally,  the  declantioD,  p.  ST  f. 
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Boionaness  and  explain  (A)  by  an  assnmed  "nature,**  or  ''oonslikition,''  of 
the  mind.  In  this  way  we  take  note  of  the  oommon  and  i^parentlj  well- 
grounded  impression,  that  not  all  the  differenoee  in  men  reapeoting  their  ten- 
dencies to  associate  ideas  in  a  partionhir  waj  are  acquired.  Sooh  tendencies 
as  may  be  called  '*  natural  *'  are,  however,  undoubtedly  connected  with  dif- 
ferences in  the  intensity  and  variety  of  the  original  presentaftionBy  and  with 
the  distribution  of  attention  in  connection  with  discriminating  conaoiousness, 
etc.  But  here  we  reach  the  bounds  where  empirical  science  must  atop. 
This  general  but  vague  conception  of  original  differences  in  men,  as  furnish- 
ing conditions  to  the  associated  processes  of  ideation,  is  capable  of  subdivi- 
sion, as  it  were.  Hence  association  of  ideas  may  be  said  to  depend  {B)  on 
temperament,  race,  sex,  etc.  Indeed,  the  speed  and  character  of  the  indi- 
vidual's train  of  ideas  are  distinguishing  marks  of  the  acknowledged  differ- 
ent kinds  of  temperament  Terms  of  temperament  (sanguine,  sentimental^ 
phlegmatic,  etc.)  seem  not  inappropriate  to  different  races  of  men ;  and 
strong  reasons  exist  for  admitting  that  there  is  much  truth  in  the  popular 
impression  of  a  characteristic  difference  in  the  way  in  which  the  memory  and 
imagination  of  men  and  of  women  **  work  ** — as  we  are  wont  to  say.  Time  of 
life  is  also  a  potent  influence  in  determining  the  mechanism  of  associated 
ideas.  The  vague  longings  and  sentiments  which  spring  up  at  puberty,  the 
consolidated  practical  issues  of  middle  life,  the  tendency  to  remoter  remin- 
iscences which  old  age  develops,  are  connected  with  and  express  this  influ- 
ence. For  (C)  the  transient  or  permanent  influence  of  bodily  conditions  and 
of  the  corresponding  mental  moods  is  veiy  marked  over  the  association  of 
ideas.  Psycho-physical  depression  constitutes  a  strong  tendency  to  revive 
certain  classes  of  ideas  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
think  of  gay  things  exclusively,  or  most  readily,  when  we  are  gay.  All  the 
imagery  of  Milton's  L'Allegro  and  II  Penseroso,  for  example,  from  the 
''tripping"  on  "light  phantastic  toe**  of  the  one  to  the  "dim  religious 
light  '*  of  the  other,  is  ordered  and  suggested  according  to  an  appropriate 
prevalent  mental  mood. 

The  three  foregoing  classes  of  conditions— it  will  be  noticed — do  not  con- 
tradict the  principle  of  contiguity  in  consciousness,  but  rather  afford  reasons 
for  the  preference  of  one  association  over  another,  when  both  of  two  possible 
associations  might  have  had  an  equally  strong  connection  established  in 
previous  experience.  One  follows  rather  than  the  other,  because  it  fits  in 
better  with  the  present  general  character  of  the  stream  of  mental  life.  But 
{D)  what  may  figuratively  be  described  as  the  strength  and  enduring  quality 
of  each  original  presentative  state,  has  its  influence  on  the  future  association 
of  ideas.  Here  again  the  influences  which  determine  strength  and  endurance 
are  manifold ;  they  are  in  the  main  such,  however,  as  have  already  been  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  primary  attention  and  with  the  intensity  and  life- 
likeness  of  mental  images.  Many  strange  experiences  occur  under  this 
principle.  Trivialties  not  infrequently  get  themselves  connected  with  the 
original  leading  presentations  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  forever  indissolubly 
associated.  In  general,  however,  the  more  intense,  complete,  and  interest- 
ing is  any  complex  association  as  established  in  the  presentative  act,  the 
more  do  all  the  factors  and  objects  thus  associated  tend  to  revive  each 
other,  under  the  general  principle  of  contiguity  in  consciousness.    It  is  (E) 
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the  next  preoeding  state  of  consoionsness  which,  as  a  role,  has  most  obyions 
infloenoe  in  determining  what  the  partionlar  associated  idea  shall  be.  In- 
deed, the  meagre,  old-fashioned  form  of  the  theory  of  association  laid  almost 
the  entire  stress  of  influence  upon  this  immediate  connection.  We  have  seen 
that  this  account  is  too  meagre  to  be  satisfactory.  At  the  same  time,  the  con- 
siderations summed  up  in  the  principle  of  contiguity  chiefly  apply  to  the  two 
states  thus  most  immediately  associated  in  the  succession  of  time.  (F)  Rep- 
etition and  Habit  are  of  the  veiy  highest  importance  in  the  explanation  of 
the  mechanism  of  ideation,  as  well  as  in  the  explanation  of  all  our  mental 
life,  with  its  voluntary  or  involuntary  and  unconscious  motor  accompani- 


Finally,  we  are  obviously  about  to  overstep  the  boundaries  of  a  mechani- 
eal  theory  of  the  ideation-processes,  when  we  notice  (Gf)  the  great  influence 
of  feeling,  desire,  and  volition  on  the  association  of  ideas.  Feeling,  in  the 
form  of  permanent  or  transient  '*  mood,"  or  *'  disposition,"  has  been  seen  to 
be  an  important  determiner  of  the  succession  of  associated  ideas.  The 
influence  of  desire  and  volition  has  also  been  recognized,  while  considering 
how  discriminating  consciousness,  as  a  selective  and  assimilative  process^ 
actually  accomplishes  the  association  of  various  factors  and  objects  within 
the  unity  of  the  fleld  of  consdousness.  We  shall  subsequently  see  that,  in 
all  association  of  ideas  in  developed  mental  life,  there  is  a  possibility  of 
planfnl  choice,  with  ends  of  one  kind  or  another  in  view,  taking  part  in,  or 
assuming  a  large  control  over  the  succession  of  revived  images.  Thus,  what 
ia  customarily  called  the  association  of  ideas  comes  to  be  something  far 
more  than  an  unalterable  activity  in  combination  on  the  part  of  a  merely  re- 
productive mechanism,  strictly  predetermined  for  each  new  case  by  what  haa 
taken  place  in  the  past.  Voluntary  memory  and  free  artistic  imagination  are 
aeen  to  be  possible ;  and  the  automatism  of  ideation,  like  the  motor  automa- 
ton which  the  bodily  members  constitute,  becomes  not  simply  the  master,. 
but  also  in  some  sort  the  servant  of  chosen  and  ideal  ends. 

In  preparation  for  that  service  which  the  processes  of  idea- 
tion render  to  the  development  of  mental  life,  changes  in  the 
character  and  connections  of  the  associations  take  place  which 
may  figoratiyely  be  described  as  the  ''Freeing"  of  the  Ideas. 
To  understand  this,  what  has  already  been  discovered  respect- 
ing the  nature  of  the  representative  images,  as  well  as  respect- 
ing the  character  of  our  experience  in  reproducing  series  of 
ideas,  must  be  recalled.  Different  so-called  ideas  differ,  when 
compared  with  their  originals  and  with  one  another,  in  respect 
of  intensity,  life-likeness,  etc.  This  capacity  for  difference  fits 
the  reproduced  ideas  for  service  in  two  opposite  directions :  (1} 
The  more  intense  and  life-like  any  representative  image  is,  the* 
better  fitted  it  is  to  represent  just  that  particular  presentation 
or  previous  idea,  like  which  it  is,  in  all  the  fulness  of  the  life 
belonging  to  both ;  and  the  less  fit  it  is  to  represent  any  other 
of  the  many  particular  experiences  of  ment^  life.    On  the  con* 
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trary,  (2)  the  paler,  less  full  in  content,  less  life-like  any  idea  isg 
the  more  it  is  lacking  in  fitness  to  represent  any  one  particnlar 
presentation ;  but  the  better  fitted  it  is  to  represent  any  one  of  a 
number  of  more  remotely  and  slightly  similar  representations. 
Now,  this  more  extensively  representative,  or  sketchy  and  out- 
line character  of  some  ideas  is  essential  to  the  development  of 
mental  life ;  for  it  enables  the  ''  same  '*  idea  (or  rather  similar 
ideation-process)  to  represent  a  number  of  different  (and  actu- 
ally very  dissimilar)  presentations.  It  renders  the  idea  "'  generi- 
eally  "  representative.  The  capacity  for  generic  representation 
may  be  said  to  be  due  to  the  more  or  less  ''  schematic  "  character 
of  the  representative  image. 

Here  it  is  important  to  notice  the  effect  of  repetition  of  simi- 
lar psychic  activities,  whether  in  the  form  of  presentations  of 
•sense  and  self-consciousness,  or  in  the  form  of  ideas.  Repeti- 
tion may  tend  to  modify  the  processes  of  ideation  in  either  one 
of  two  opposite  directions.  What  we  frequently  perceive— if 
this  be  done  with  interested  attention  directed  to  the  mastery  of 
details — is  likely  to  be  reproduced  with  fulness  of  content  and 
in  intimate  association  with  a  great  variety  of  presentations 
and  ideas  of  other  objects.  But  what  we  frequently  perceive — ^if 
this  be  done  with  no  attentive  interest  in  details — may  become 
capable  of  reproduction  only  in  scant  outline  by  an  effort,  and 
with  some  special  suggestion  to  set  the  mental  train  in  that  par- 
ticular direction.  To  illustrate  both  classes  of  effects — many 
men  who  can  with  difficulty  reproduce  the  arrangement  of  their 
own  breakfast-tables,  or  the  patterns  of  the  dresses  now  worn  by 
the  members  of  their  own  family,  recall  in  a  vivid  and  detailed 
fashion  the  aspect  of  the  table  at  some  banquet  of  a  year  ago,  or 
the  gown  of  some  lady  met  with  on  only  a  single  occasion. 

From  the  clear  and  full  perception  of  objects  to  the  most 
"abstract"  ideas,  so  called,  of  those  same  objects,  there  is  a 
gradual  diminution  in  the  number  of  discernible  elements,  and 
so  in  the  reciprocal  influence  of  the  elements  upon  the  entire 
field  of  consciousness.  The  more  elements  partially  or  wholly 
suppressed,  as  it  were,  the  ''  paler  "  and  more  ^'  abstract  '*  the 
resulting  ideas  become.  Not  only  is  it  true,  as  one  writer  ^  has 
declared,  that  the  strengthening  of  ideas  by  repeated  production 
must  be  harmonized  with  the  fact  of  the  weariness  produced  by 
all  exercise  of  mental  force,  and  that  one  may  reproduce  an 
unclearly  apprehended  idea  a  thousand  times  without  making  it 
any  clearer;  but  it  is  also  true  that,  by  repetition,  the  many 
weaker  accompaniments  of  the  few  central  features  of  the  idea 

^  Beneke :  PngniatiBche  F^ychologte,  p.  eo  L 
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may  be  wholly  lost,  and  that  the  idea  is  by  frequent  repetition 
rendered  more  abstract,  meagre,  and  schematic.  This  is,  how- 
ever, the  very  process  which  is  necessary  to  set  it  "  free  "  from 
its  fixed  association  with  only  one  original,  and  thus  render  it 
"  at  liberty  "  to  represent  equally  well  any  one  of  a  number  of 
originals.  The  less  life-like  any  idea  is,  as  compared  vnth  any  one 
original  presentative  ciject,  the  more  service  it  caii  do  in  represent- 
ing an  entire  class  of  objects. 

The  recurrence  of  the  more  highly  schematized  representa- 
tive images  in  a  variety  of  di£ferent  series  operates  still  further 
to  set  them  free  from  fixed  and  definite  limitations.  That 
which,  by  its  concrete  and  rich  life-likeness  is  capable  of  repre- 
senting only  one  object,  is  comparatively  infrequently  sug- 
gested to  my  mind;  conversely,  when  it  occurs  in  conscious- 
ness, it  suggests  comparatively  few  associated  ideas.  But 
experience,  to  begin  with,  is  not  fixed.  Series  of  sensations  and 
feelings  and  presentations  of  sense  do  not  perpetually  recur  in 
the  same  order.  However  hard  we  labor  to  master  any  particu- 
lar series,  it  rarely  fails  to  get  broken  up  again  by  repeated 
blows  from  changing  experiences.  Similar  perceptions  succeed 
each  other,  now  in  one  order  and  now  in  another ;  disposition, 
bodily  condition,  transient  mood,  as  well  as  environment,  are 
constantly  changing.  To  use  Mr.  Bagehot's  expression — the 
**  cake  of  custom  "  is  perpetually  being  made  and  broken,  only 
to  be  made  over  in  a  different  way  and  then  broken  again. 
Series  of  presentations  and  series  of  ideas  representative  of 
presentations  cross  and  recross  each  other  in  bewildering  com- 
plexity. Thus  an  increasing  variety  of  more  or  less  flexible  as- 
sociations, among  more  and  more  highly  schematic  ideas,  is 
made  possible.  This  entire  complex  process,  which  we  have 
figuratively  described  as  that  of  "  freeing  the  ideas,"  may,  there- 
fore, be  said  to  have  two  connected  phases :  (1)  The  individual 
complex  ideas  (or  ideating-processes)  by  losing  more  and  more 
of  those  factors  which  were  fixed  by  particular  previous  experi- 
ences become  capable  of  representing  (are  "  set  free  "  to  repre- 
sent) a  larger  number  of  presentations  that  are  similar  only  in 
a  few  characteristics;  and  (2)  these  same  ideas,  by  losing  the 
fixity  of  position  which  they  had  in  only  a  small  number  of  defi- 
nite series,  become  capable  of  association  (are  ''set  free"  to 
associate)  with  a  large  number  of  ideas  to  form  new  combina- 
tions and  series.  Thus  a  comparatively  strict  mechanical  asso- 
idation  and  a  relatively  free  and  artistic  combination  of  ideas 
are  both  made  possible.  And  both  are  necessary  for  the  devel- 
opment of  mental  life. 
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2  19.  No  necessity^  is  more  imperative  for  the  first  steps  in  the  develop- 
ment  of  mental  facnltj  than  this  progressive  schematising  of  the  representa- 
tive image.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  ''  getting  ahead  **  with  oar  ideas 
at  all  requires  that  we  should  not  stop  long  over  each  one.  Most  of  them 
mnst  be  touched  lightly  and  let  go ;  they  must  not  be  dwelt  upon ;  for  the 
life  of  conduct  and  thought,  with  its  end  to  be  reached,  requires  us  to  move 
on.  Few,  then,  of  the  factors  which  have  fused  into  the  most  life-like  form 
of  the  representative  image  can  ordinarily  be  made  the  subject  of  detailed 
reproduction.  Thus  is  made  possible  all  that  use  of  external  symbolism,  of 
whatever  sort,  which  suggests  and  supports  the  rapidly  moving  but  thin  and 
meagre  members  of  the  train  of  associated  ideas.  The  rude  drawings  ol 
primitive  peoples,  the  origins  of  the  different  alphabets,  the  accompani- 
ments of  gprunting  and  gesturing  with  which  speech  is  often  helped  out,  the 
use  of  signs  in  mathematics,  illustrate  this  same  psychological  prinoipku 
Indeed  the  origin  and  use  of  language  cannot  be  understood  at  all  without 
bearing  this  principle  constantly  in  mind.  On  the  one  hand,  a  single  word 
dwelt  upon  may  suggest  a  group  or  series  of  connected  ideas — all,  perhaps, 
of  a  concrete,  intense,  and  life-like  character.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  whole 
sentences  or  paragraphs,  in  rapid  speaking  or  reading,  may  have  for  their 
mental  correlates,  as  suggested  by  the  words,  only  a  small  number  of  highly 
abstract  ideas.  Indeed,  if  we  consider,  what  that  is  truly  psychical  gener- 
ally answers  to  long  series  of  symbols — verbal  or  otherwise — ^we  shall  be  con* 
vinoed  that  in  rehearsing  many  such  long  series  only  faint  traces  of  idea- 
tion stand  here  and  there  for  a  word,  or  for  an  entire  phrase.  If  one  arrives 
at  the  other  side  of  the  stream  in  safety,  one  does  not  notice  or  remember 
how  each  floating  block  of  ice  felt,  as  it  was  touched  lightly  with  the  toes — 
one's  eyes  and  interests  being  set  on  thai  other  side. 

The  changes  from  presentations  to  ideas,  and  so  on  to  so-called  concep- 
tions, may  be  said  largely  to  consist  in  the  more  and  more  complete  *'  free- 
ing" of  the  mental  states  ("presentations,"  "ideas"  or  '* representative 
images,"  and  *'  conceptions")  from  the  limitations  of  fixed  concrete  accom- 
paniments. In  the  case  of  some  of  the  senses,  however,  this  process  of  free- 
ing never  takes  place  to  any  considerable  extent.  One  can  easily  represent 
to  0De*s  self,  in  terms  of  sights  what  corresponds  to  the  idea  or  the  concept 
of  a  heliotrope  or  a  Japanese  lily,  but  what  real  psychical  process  can  be 
meant  by  speaking  of  the  *'  concept "  of  the  srneU  of  either  of  these  flowers  ? 
What,  again,  can  be  meant  by  a  concept  corresponding  to  the  peculiar  timbre 
of  a  single  note  {e.g.,  a')  on  a  comet,  or  a  flute,  etc.  ?  Some  persons  can  un- 
doubtedly ideate  somewhat  vividly  in  response  to  the  demand  made  upon 
them  to  reproduce  the  smell  of  the  heliotrope,  etc.,  or  the  timbre  of  the  note 
a'.  But  the  timbre  of  any  note — to  select  this  as  an  example  of  many  similar 
experiences — is  different  according  as  it  is  sounded  by  comet,  flute,  violin, 
etc.  The  most  life-like  idea  of  any  note  is  then  probably  more  abstract  than 
the  most  life-like  representation  of  the  smell  of  the  heliotrope.  In  both  these 
cases,  however,  the  state  of  consciousness  actually  arising  in  answer  to  a  call 
for  some  **  idea  *'  of  the  smell  of  a  particular  flower,  or  some  *'  idea  "  of  the 
timbre  of  a  note,  etc.,  would  probably  bear  scarcely  any  traces  of  revived 
images  of  the  particular  sensations  required.      It  is  really  in  terms  of  sight 

>  On  this  neoeMity  see  Qeorge,  PBycboIogie,  p.  SB  1 
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and  motor  experienoe,  fointlj  and  ''  abstractly  "  reprodnoed,  that  most  per- 
sons oonstmot  their  so-oalled  ''  concept "  of  smells,  sonnds,  and  tastes.  In 
general,  then,  ihe  mare  "cU>8iraci"  and  ** canoqttual**  the  ideas  become^  the 
more  do  they  consist  of  kighfy  schematized  reproductions  qf  presentations  in  terms 
<ftke  mare  inteUectual  and  ol^ecHve  of  the  senses — that  is,  qf  sight  and  touch,  in 
the  moflt  oomprehensiye  meaning  of  the  latter  word. 

The  difSarenoe  between  the  definite  and  life-like  bat  fixed  ideas,  and  the 
paler,  more  abstract,  and  free  ideas,  may  be  illnstrated  by  the  well-known 
«ase  of  the  sonmambnlistic  abb6J    We  are  told  that  this  man  composed 
aemnons  during  his  long-oontinned  states  of  natnral  hypnosis,  or  somnambu- 
lism.    Bat  one  day,  when  a  sheet  of  white  paper  was  placed  over  the  sheet 
of  writing  he  had  jost  finished,  he  obyionsly  reproduced  upon  the  blank 
page  aU  the  mental  images  belonging  to  the  sheet  below ;  for  he  read  the 
latter  correctly  and  made  erasures  and  corrections  (on  the  blank  page)  which 
^x>incided  exactly  with  the  text.     Compare  this  life-like  reproduction  of 
associated  ideas  with  the  few  and  meagre  abstract  ideas  which  would  be 
awakened  in  his  hearers  when  the  abb6  came  to  read  his  sermon  before 
ihem!    Again,  a  correspondent  of  Qalton,*  the  Bev.  Gkorge  Henslow,  on 
-shutting  his  eyes  could  see  a  series  of  visual  images,  vivid  and  concrete, 
unfolding  themselves  before  him,  as  a  passive  spectator,  so  to  speak :  for 
example,  a  bow — an  arrow — hands  drawing  the  bow — a  cloud  of  arrows — fall- 
ing stars — flakes  of  snow — ground  covered  with  snow,  etc.     Compare  this 
fonn  of  ideation  with  that  which  the  reproductive  energy  of  our  minds  pro- 
duces as  we  rapidly  read  the  account  of  this  man's  experience.    How  life- 
like, but  limited,  the  one  associated  series ;  how  abstract,  but  free  in  associ- 
ation, the  other ! 

{  20.  The  process  of  fixing  and  then  freeing  the  ideas,  in  associated 
groups  or  longer  series,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  experience  of  the  average 
ieamer  of  the  art  of  playing  the  piano.    It  is  usually  very  difficult  at  first  to 
a  firm  association  between  the  two  complex  series  of  psychical  pro- 
required  for  ''putting  together"  the  two  hands.     The  practice  of 
the  particular  exercise  with  which  this  is  in  the  first  instance  accomplished 
IiAB  for  its  result  a  firm  welding  of  the  particular  score  in  the  treble  def  with 
the  particular  score  in  the  accompanying  base  dtf.    This  firmly  welded  com- 
plex of  two  associated  series,  once  made  with  no  little  pains,  becomes  in  turn 
difficult  to  break.    Indeed,  in  the  case  of  those  who  learn  only  a  little  of  the 
art,  it  is  apt  to  remain  throughout  with  an  astonishing  amount  of  tenacious 
adherence  between  its  fixed  ideas.     But  the  practice  of  different  exeroises — 
the  second,  after  the  first  has  been  mastered,  etc. — ^results  in  repeating  the 
same  notes  in  slightly  changed  combinations ;  the  series  of  the  treble  clef  ia 
in  each  case  somewhat  differont,  as  is  also  that  of  the  base  cle/.      The  com- 
plex of  the  two  associated  series  now  accomplished  is  a  step  in  freeing  the 
ideas  (auditory,  visual,  tactual,  muscular)  concerned  in  the  entire  process  of 
learning  to  play.    And  finally,  in  the  trained  pianist,  so  ''  free  '*  have  all  these 
ideas  become  that  any  possible  combination  is  instantly  brought  about  by  a 
bare  suggestion ;  so  *'  condensed  "  is  the  series  of  psychical  acts  now  answer- 
ing to  the  musioal  symbols  that  a  mere  glance  at  the  notes  carries  with  it  the 

^BeeBtnet:  L> PfeliologiednBaiiminimmDt,  p.  150. 
*  Oompb  PiiiilbMi :  rActtTitA  mentale,  etc.,  p.  480  L 
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rush  of  motor  and  affeotiye  aooompaniments,  with  the  palest  and  most  a\y 
straot  of  ideation-processes.  And  in  mnsioal  improvisation  or  composition, 
the  free-mounting  ideas,  in  response  to  a  chosen  end  or  to  a  flood  of  not 
easily  expressible  feeling,  show  how  the  mechanism  of  association  has  been 
made  the  servant,  and  not  the  master,  of  the  feeling  and  willing  sonL  In 
all  such  experiences  we  have  the  principle  illnstrated  that  the  power  t^any 
fixed  aesociatioH  seems,  by  frequent  repetiUon,  to  rise  to  a  certain  degree  ^  in- 
tensity; but  from  this  point  on,  by  repetition,  the  opposite  result  may  be  made 
the  more  possible  ;  for  the  many  concrete  points  of  cusodation  become  weaker  and 
weaker  and  at  last  disappear.^  In  connection  with  this  principle,  the  repe- 
tition of  similar  presentations  of  sense  or  self-consoionaness,  in  a  gremt 
variety  of  different  connections — ^pairs,  gronps,  and  longer  series — ^favors  and 
accomplishes  the  progpressive  freeing  of  the  ideas. 

Mechanical  as  the  elementary  process  of  ideation  undoubtedly 
seems  to  be,  clear  traces  appear  in  it  of  that  which  promises  to 
overstep  the  bounds  of  mere  mechanism.  The  whole  history  of 
mental  evolution  depends  upon  the  progressive  organization  of 
the  elements  of  mental  life  under  laws  or  orderly  forms  of  be- 
havior, in  accordance  with  the  ends  of  mental  life.  Even  in  the 
earlier  processes  of  ideation  the  beginnings  of  organization  are 
laid.  But  the  very  word  *'  organization  *'  (as  well  as  the  word 
''  development ")  is  meaningless  without  the  idea  of  a  plan.  The 
association  of  ideas,  as  one  of  the  most  fundamental  conditions 
of  all  mental  organization,  shows  tokens  of  being  *^  planful,"  even 
from  the  dawn  of  mental  life.  In  this  regard  mental  phenomena 
resemble  all  classes  of  biological  phenomena.  All  living  beings, 
from  the  very  beginning  of  their  observable  existence,  organize 
themselves  according  to  a  plan.  This  fact  cannot  be  denied,  no 
matter  how  much  our  obvious  ignorance  as  to  the  explanations 
of  the  fact  may  be  increased  or  diminished  by  the  progress  of 
biological  science.  A  study  of  the  life  of  the  human  embryo 
shows  a  most  marvellous  series  of  changes,  the  more  immediate 
conditions  of  which  we  can  only  very  imperfectly  set  forth,  pro- 
ceeding, however,  according  to  a  recognizable  plan.  The  plar^ul 
nature  of  this  self-organization  is  the  one  obvious,  the  indisput- 
able thing ;  the  exact  character  and  amount  of  the  influence  from 
environment  is  much  the  more  doubtfid  and  disputable.  Thus, 
also,  the  mental  life,  from  its  very  beginnings  makes  evident  that 
its  development  is  going  to  he  according  to  a  plan.  Tracing  each 
stage  and  step  of  that  development,  and  reviewing  its  whole 
course  from  a  point  of  view  selected  where  the  entire  course  may 
be  regarded  as  complete,  we  see  that  it  has  been  according  to  a 
plan. 

1  Comp.  Mohr :  Qnmdlage  d.  EmpiriBcIien  Psychologte.  p.  86 1 
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In  attempting  a  scientific  account  of  the  mental  life  psychol- 
ogy is  justified  in  laying  emphasis,  at  first,  upon  the  passive, 
and,  as  it  were,  externally  determined  side  of  the  total  develop- 
ment. This  side  is  properly  emphasized  in  any  theory  of  the 
so-called  association  of  ideas.  Thus  we  may  speak  as  though 
ideas  were  somehow  forced  into  association  by  the  play  of  the 
environment  upon  consciousness,  through  the  sensations ;  and  as 
though,  a  mechanism  of  associated  ideas  being  thus  externally 
fixed,  this  mechanism  remained  the  controlling,  or  even  the  only, 
thing  to  be  considered  in  all  subsequent  development.  But  it 
must  also  not  be  forgotten  that  from  the  beginning,  and  even  in 
the  formation  of  associations,  the  other  sides  of  the  complex  of 
consciousness  must  be  taken  into  the  account.  It  must  not  ba 
forgotten  that  feeling  and  conation — the  interest  that  goes  with 
pleasure-pains,  the  varied  affective  impulses,  the  influence  of 
selective  attention,  and  the  adaptation  of  motor  consciousness 
to  practical  ends — are  taking  their  share  in  the  organization  of 
mental  life.  Nor  do  these  activities  stand  apart  from  the  form- 
ing and  development  of  the  mechanism  of  association.  Thia 
mechanism,  then,  is  itself  made  planful,  so  as  to  express  the 
entire  nature  of  the  developing  mind.  Such  a  fundamental  tele- 
ology of  mental  activity  as  a  principle  controlling  the  very  ele- 
ments of  mental  life,  has  been  elaborately  discussed  by  a  recent 
writer  on  the  psychology  of  association  (M.  Paulhan,  in  Z'Acti- 
viie  mentale  et  lea  Elements  de  VEsprvf),  We  agree  with  this  au- 
thor in  recognizing  the  increasingly  planful  and  ''  systematic  '^ 
cliaracter  of  the  processes  of  associated  ideation.  We  shall  as- 
smne  and  explain  this  character  in  all  our  subsequent  discussion 
of  the  development  of  mental  life.  To  us,  as  to  him,  the  sentence 
stands  approved :  *'  The  mind  in  itself  appears  as  being  essen- 
tially a  synthetic  activity ;"  .  .  .  '' the  principal  law  is  a  law 
of  finality."  But  none  the  less  shall  we  constantly  keep  before 
US  the  mechanism  of  association  as  explicable  by  the  principles 
discussed  in  this  and  the  preceding  chapters. 

[Tbe  Uteratnre  be«riiiff  on  the  nature  and  aseooiation  of  representattve  images,  or 
^^iacaa,**  ia  weU-nigh  limiwBM.  In  modem  piyehologj,  the  Herbartians  in  Germany  and 
the  member!  of  the  Aseooiational  School  in  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  the  critics  of  both. 
haTe  been  especially  prodnctive  of  treatises  upon  this  subject.  Indeed,  by  both  classes  or 
writen  this  sabject  has  largely  absorbed  tneir  entire  mterest  in  mental  phenomena. 
Betering  the  reader,  in  a  genend  way,  to  these  treatises,  we  mention,  f ollowini^  a  few  of 
the  more  soAgestiTe  recent  monomphs :  Hering :  Ueber  das  Gedilchtniss,  eta  J.  Huber : 
Ueber  das  C^ichtniss.  Fanlk :  i>as  GedKchtniss.  Forel :  Das  Gedichtniss  u.  seine  Abnor^ 
witMtfn  Uphnes :  Ueber  die  Brrinnenmg.  Ebbinghaas :  Ueber  das  Oedilchtniss.  Nichols : 
Memory.  SIricker :  Stadien  Uber  d.  Association  d.  Vorstellnn^en.  Gratacap :  Theorie  de 
la  If dmoiie.  Ribot :  Diseases  of  Memory.  Ferri :  La  Psychologic  de  rAssociation.  Script- 
ore  :  Ueber  d.  aasooiativen  Verlaof  d.  Vorstellungen ;  and  Vorstellang  n.  Gefiihl.  Oelxelt- 
Newm :  Ueber  Phantasie-Vorstellnngen.  Blawsky :  Die  Vorstellangen,  etc.  Bastian  : 
Die  Vorstellnngen  Ton  d.  Seele.  Binet :  La  Psychologic  du  Raisonnement.  Also  an  ar<« 
tiole  of  BainTMind,  ziL,  p.  854  £] 
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complishes  the  elaboration  of  all  materials,  the  organization  of 
&U  processes  and  forces,  the  development  of  the  total  life  of 
nund.    Second :  From  this  same  point  of  view  no  state  of  con- 
scioiisDess,  regarded   as  an  object  of  knowledge  (or  datum  for 
^eiice),  can  be  completely  described  by  enumerating  its  ''  con- 
tents" simply,  and  as  though  they  were  mere  forms  of  pas- 
fflTity.    For  every  psychosis,  however  elementary  and  simple 
snch  psychosis  may  seem  to  be,  is  something  more  than  the 
earn  of  the  so-called  elements  comprising  it — ^for  example,  such 
a  complex  of  sensations,  such  feelings,  so  much  conation,  as 
content,  etc.    Every  state  of  consciousness  is  not  only  capable  of  be- 
ing regarded  on  the  side  of  passive  content  of  conscumsness  ;  it  mtist 
also  he  regarded  on  the  side  of  active  "  discriminating  conscious' 
neas.'* 

{  1.  To  illusirate  the  relation  of  primary  intelleotnal  activity  to  the  en- 
tile derelopment  of  mental  life,  it  is  in  point  briefly  to  review  what  has  al- 
xemdj  been  seen  to  be  true  of  all  the  forms  and  elements  of  snch  life.    In 
treating  of  consciousness  it  appeared  (p.  34)  that  what  we  mean  by  this 
term  can  serve  the  purposes  of  knowledge  only  so  far  as  every  state  of  con- 
aeionsness  is  regarded  as  capable  of  being  discriminated  with  respect  to 
content,  and  so  of  being  delated  to  the  stream  of  mental  life.    To  speak  of 
**  state  of  oonsciousness,"  '*  circuit  of  consciousness,*'  etc.,  is  absnrd,  if 
this  discriminating  activity  be  excluded.    So,  too,  it  was  found  (p.  51)  that 
the  very  term  ''faculties  of  the  mind  "  implies  different  forms  of  function- 
ing which  consciousness  discriminates  while  assigning  them  all  to  the  one 
sal^eot  of  psychical  states.    In  treating  of  attention  and  discrimination  we 
often  seemed  to  be  regarding  one  and  the  same  psychical  process  from  dif- 
ferent points  of  view.    Although  this  conclusion  wonld  not  be  quite  warrant- 
ed, the  effect  of  attention  on  discrimination,  and  the  reverse  influence  of 
dieerimination  in  directing  selective  attention,  were  made  obvions  enough 
(see  p.  75  f).    So,  too,  did  all  the  treatment  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
eensations  of  the  different  senses  imply  the  activity  of  discriminating  con- 
scioosness.    For  quantities  and  qualities  of  sensations  can  be  called  like  or 
unlike,  and  can  be  said  to  vary  in  accordance  with  Weber^s,  or  some  other 
law,  only  as  they  are  made  objects  of  intellection  by  the  subject  of  the 
sensationB.    Moreover,  it  was  shown  that  discernible  differences  for  each 
person,  whether  as  respects  quantity  or  quality,  are  determined  not  so  mark- 
edly hj  variations  in  the  external  stimulus,  as  by  the  attitude  of  the  dis- 
criminating subject  toward  the  induced  tendency  to  changes  in  the  resulting- 
sftsies  of  consciousness.    In  treating  of  the  phenomena  of  feeling,  also, 
some  authors  were  found  who  hold  that  all  qualitative  differences  are  only 
differences  in  the  discriminaied  content  of  the  sensations  or  ideas  which  the 
feelings  accompany.    In  maintaining  the  reality  of  affective  qualitative  dif- 
ferences we  did  not  for  a  moment  deny  that  discernment  of  these  differences, 
es  SB  act  of  primary  intellection,  is  implied  in  all  consciousness  of  such 
diflSBrenoes.    And,  finally,  it  wonld  plainly  be  quite  impossible,  and  even 
sbsud,  to  speak  of  known  relations  of  resemblance  and  difference  between 
19 
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repreeeDtatiye  images  and  their  originak  {i.e.,  more  or  leas  of  intensity,  lile- 
likeness,  objectiye  reference,  etc.)  without  implying  primaiy  intellection  ai 
the  necessary  accompaniment  of  all  the  reproduotiye  processes. 

We  may  refer,  then,  to  discriminating  conscionsness  as  present  in,  and 
necessary  to,  all  the  elementary  processes  of  mental  life.  It  is  most  closely 
related,  however,  to  the  concentration  and  distribution  of  attention — ^in  the 
manner  already  partially  explained.  In  gathering  together,  and  more  dear- 
ly  stating  and  expanding,  what  has  already  been  implied  concerning  the 
function  of  primary  intellection  in  the  most  elementary  mental  processes, 
we  are  ako  preparing  the  way  for  a  descriptiye  science  of  the  development 
of  mind. 

2  2.  The  attempt  is  again  being  made  (as  it  was  formerly  made,  especially 
by  the  avowed  followers  of  Locke  in  France),  to  reduce  all  conscious  life  to 
varying  content  of  consciousness ;  and  then  to  reduce  all  content  of  oon- 
scioQsness  to  sensations  and  ideas  or  revived  images  of  sensations.  This 
modem  effort  at  a  psychology  which  shall  discharge  all  its  obligations  when 
it  has  investigated  the  "  what-sort"  and  the  "how-much,"  of  present  sen- 
suous impressions  and  fainter  images  of  past  impressions,  claims  to  speak 
in  the  name  of  experiment  and  induction  from  facts.  But  in  its  more  mod- 
em form  it  is  as  certainly  doomed  to  failure  as  was  the  earlier  effort ;  and 
this  rather  the  more,  because  the  modem  science  reveals  such  a  Tast  wealth 
of  psychic  facts  on  which  valid  inductions  must  be  based.  For  neither  the 
single  state  of  consciousness,  so  far  as  we  can  catch  and  separate  it  from  the 
stream  of  conscious  life,  nor  the  stream  of  consciousness  in  which  every  such 
state  occurs,  can  be  fully  described  if  it  be  regarded  merely  aa  respects  its 
''content "  in  the  narrow  meaning  of  this  word.  There  is  indeed  a  mean- 
ing of  the  words  in  which  it  may  be  said  that  all  which  is  knowable  of 
the  nature  and  development  of  mental  life  is  to  be  found  in  *'the  con- 
tent of  consciousness.**  But  this  meaniug  must  be  large  enough  to  admit 
the  undoubted  fact  that  self -activity  and  awareness  of  such  activity  ate  of 
the  very  essence  of  every  content  of  consciousness.  For  the  whole  of  con- 
sciousness is  never  mere  passive  object ;  but  consciousness  as  active  mad  dis- 
criminating, consciousness  as  intellection  directed  in  connection  with  oona- 
tive  and  selective  attention,  is  just  as  truly  consciousness.  The  observing 
activity  itself  (with  all  that  is  implied  in  it)  is  just  as  necessary  to  the  sum 
total  of  all  that  the  conscious  mental  life  really  is,  as  is  the  object  observed 
and  then  regarded  as  content  of  any  particular  determinable  part  of  that 
life. 

Doubtless  we  are  in  some  sort  using  terms  which  may  prove  misleading, 
when  we  speak  of  intellectual  activity  by  way  of  comparison,  analysis,  assim- 
ilation, and,  finally  judgment,  as  though  all  this  implied  a  power  separable 
from  the  definite  and  concrete  contents  of  consciousness  and  "presiding 
over  **  them.  But  the  most  ordinary  experience  &irly  compels  us  to  think 
of  ourselves  as  reacting  upon  the  mechanism  of  our  own  sensations,  feelings, 
and  ideas  in  the  form  of  a  relating  and  determining  activity.  In  the 
higher  stages  of  mental  development  all  language  is  constructed  and  all 
action  shaped  as  tJiough  this  were  so.  In  those  higher  stages,  so  far  as  the 
naive  and  unprejudiced  deliverances  of  consciousness  itself  are  trusted, 
everybody  knows  that  this  is  so.    That  is  to  say,  every  developed  mind 
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knows  that  the  whole  of  its  conscionsness  is  not  faithfully  described  in  teims 
that  leave  out  the  reactive  and  relating  spontaneity  of  intellect,  which  is  of 
the  very  essence  of  mitid  in  any  proper  meaning  of  the  word. 

In  criticism  of  the  popular  figures  of  speech  it  scarcely  need  be  said  that 
tofudousness  regarded  as  ol^ectivelt/  discriminated  and  possessed  of  a  certain 
concrete  content^  and  consciousness  regarded  as  discriminating  activity ^  are  only 
two  sideSf  as  it  were^  of  one  and  the  same  consciousness.  This  is  true  of  every 
psychosis,  or  state  of  consciousness.  It  is  also  true  of  every  connected 
atream  of  consciousness;  and  of  that  continuous  life-history  which  we 
ascribe  to  each  individual  person  or  mind.  But  different  states  may  appear 
to  lay  emphasis  on  either  one  of  these  two  sides,  to  the  relative  and  tempo- 
my  exclusion  of  the  other.  The  same  thiug  is  true  of  moods,  dispositions, 
temperaments,  persons.  All  these  may  be  spoken  of  as  more  or  less  **  dis- 
criminating,"  and  also  more  or  less  "rich  in  content"  of  cousciousness  re- 
garded as  passively  induced  state  of  impression.  So  do  the  different  devel- 
oped forms  of  higher  intellection  differ  among  themselves  with  respect  to 
the  relation  of  the  active  and  passive  sides.  This  is  peculiarly  apparent 
when  we  consider  the  difference  between  trains  of  imagination  and  trains  of 
thought— popularly  so  called.  In  the  former  we  often  seem  to  ourselves 
to  be  passive  and  almost  undiscriminating  spectators  of  the  shapes  that 
oome  and  go ;  in  the  latter,  we  more  frequency  appear  as  discerning  man- 
agers of  the  shifting  forms,  as  recognizing  the  ideas  clearly  and  setting  them 
into  relations  with  one  another  for  the  solution  of  some  problem  which  we 
keep  held  before  the  mind. 

Bespecting  the  special  Physiological  Conditions  of  the  activ- 
ity called  Primary  Intellection,  we  have  little  or  no  scientific  in- 
formation. That  its  completion  as  a  psychical  act  requires  a 
somewhat  relatively  prolonged  and  complex  excitement  of  asso- 
ciated cerebral  centers,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  As  a  psychi- 
cal act  it  implies  the  bringing  into  the  unity  of  consciousness  of 
two  or  more  sensations,  feelings,  or  ideas ;  and  the  dealing  with 
them  there,  as  it  were,  according  to  relations  of  similarity  or 
difference  consciously  discerned.  Such  a  complex  and  yet  unit- 
ing nature  for  this  activity  is  implied  when  we  speak  of  it  as  the 
work  of  the  "  elaborative  faculty,"  as  "  organization  "  of  experi- 
ence, as  ''  relating  activity,"  etc.  To  this  elaborateness  of  the 
process  on  the  psychical  side,  something  of  a  corresponding 
elaborateness  may  well  correspond  on  the  side  of  the  physio- 
logical conditions.  That  is  to  say,  the  physiological  conditions 
are  fulfilled  only  when  two  or  more  cerebral  processes,  belong- 
ing to  different  areas  of  the  brain,  are  united  by  spreading  over 
the  connecting  association-tracts,  and  so  forming  a  larger 
unity  (?)  of  combined  cerebral  excitements.  But  all  this,  besides 
being  confessedly  to  a  large  extent  conjectural,  throws  little  or 
no  light  upon  the  nature  of  the  distinctively  psychical  activity. 
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Indeed,  it  is  just  its  intellectual  character^its  real  being,  as  an 
activity  of  discriminating  and  relating  consciousness  —  which 
does  not  get  taken  account  of  at  all  in  our  most  enlightened 
conjectures  as  to  the  underlying  cerebral  processes. 

{ 3.  The  proof  for  such  statements  as  the  foregoing  has  been,  in  part, 
addnoed  in  other  connections.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  oonclusione 
from  the  stndj  of  the  effect  of  lesions  in  the  nervous  matter  of  the  cere- 
bral hemispheres  that  the  irUeQedual  qoalitj  of  the  psychical  processes  maj 
be  chiefly  affected  in  this  way.  Thns  the  animal,  whose  so-called  visoa] 
centers  and  association-tracts  are  largely  impaired,  may  still  be  capable  oi 
haWng  all  the  visual  sensations ;  but  their  intellectual  quality,  as  dependent 
upon  discernment  and  recognitive  memory,  is  relatively  lost.  Such  ao 
animal  often  becomes,  at  least  temporarily,  "soul-blind,**  while  still  retain- 
ing the  power  to  *'  see,"  in  a  lower  meaning  of  this  word.  In  certain  formi 
of  aphasia  the  patient  may  be  able  to  hear  all  forms  of  lang^uage  as  mere 
sounds,  while  discernment  and  recognitiye  memory  being  impaired,  the 
sounds  may  lack  sense  and  no  longer  be  heard  as  words,  in  the  fnllei 
meaning  of  this  term.  We  have  already  seen  (p.  68  f.)  that  attention  with 
discernment  requires  prolonged  time  in  reaction  ;  and  this  implies  increased 
expenditure  of  cerebral  energy ;  moreover  a  smaller  number  of  objects 
exhausts  the  grasp  of  consciousness,  if  the  amount  of  discriminating  con- 
sciousness allotted  to  each  be  increased.  CSomplex  associations  accompanied 
by  discernment — as  in  translating  and  naming  words — requires  lengthening 
of  reaction -time.  (See  p  267  f. )  The  same  truth  is  apparent,  if  the  following 
results  obtained  by  requiring  various  forms  of  increased  intellectual  activity 
be  compared  with  the  simpler  and  less  intellectual  reactions.  For  example, 
while  the  time  required  for  simple  reaction  varies  from  100  o*  to  200  rr, 
counting  single  letters  requires  317  (r-530  a ;  counting  letters  by  threes,  209  c 
-440  <r ;  adding  pairs  of  numbers,  754  (r-1,533  cr,  etc.*  As  we  should  sup 
pose,  also,  experiment  shows  that  the  time  increases  as  the  number  of  objecti 
is  increased  among  which  discernment  is  required.  Certain  experiment! 
showed  that  the  average  time  required  for  this  simple  act  of  intellection  row 
from  290-344  o-  to  817-1,197  rr,  as  the  number  of  colors  or  letters,  one  ol 
which  was  exposed  for  recognition,  increased  from  one  to  six.  [Experimeni 
also  shows  that  practice  may  so  improve  the  speed  of  discernment  as  t< 
reduce  the  time  required  for  it  almost  or  quite  to  zero.  In  such  cases,  per 
ception  and  apperception  may  be  said  to  fuse  into  one  process.  Or,  popu 
larly  speaking,  we  know  the  thing  at  once,  and  do  not  have  to  think  oi 
remember  in  order  to  know  what  it  is.] 

**  Psychical  reflexes,"  or  **  reflexes  with  cognition  of  the  excitant "  (sc 
Bichet),  in  general,  therefore,  require  increased  psycho-physical  time ;  and 
this  is  indicative  of  the  requisite  elaboi-ation  going  on  in  the  cerebral  centers 
In  the  same  direction  points  the  fact  that  Ebbinghaus  found  a  greatly  in 
creased  number  of  repetitions  necessary  in  learning  his  series  of  non-sense 
syllables,  if  recognition  of  the  series  w&s  to  be  secured  which  would  last  ever 
to  the  following  day.     Even  8-16  repetitions  would  not  secure  this  ;  from  K 

1  See  Axel  Oehrn'a  Inangoral  DiMerUtioa,  BxperimenteUe  Sindien  zat  IndivldiiilpaiycholQKiA 
Dorpat,  1889. 
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to  64  repetitions  were  sometimes  required.  Yet,  as  has  been  said  already, 
discrimination  or  primary  intellection  itself  is  a  unique  form  of  pst/chical 
actimiy  ;  it  is  implied  in  the  development  of  all  the  faculties,  and,  as  sucli, 
is  something  over  and  above  the  varying  qualities  and  intensities  of  sensa- 
tions and  feeling,  with  their  kinds  and  amounts  of  correlated  physiologi- 
cal conditions  in  the  form  of  conjectural  brain-processes. 

On  attempting  further  Analysis  of  the  activity  called  dis- 
criniinating  consciousness,  or  Primary  Intellection,  several  "  mo- 
ments/' or  possible  aspects,  of  it  are  discovered  which  must  be 
taken  into  the  account.    In  its  rudimentary  and  primitive  form 
all  intellection  is,  indeed,  essentially  one  active  process;   and 
this,  its  essential  nature,  we  have  attempted  somewhat  loosely  to 
indicate  by  the  word  "  discrimination."    But,  on  the  other  hand, 
several  processes  are  involved  in  the  simplest  act  of  discrimina- 
tion ;  or,  rather,  we  may  look  on  this  activity  as  comprising 
within  itself  several  partial  processes.    Of  these  the  most  sig- 
xiificant  and  clearly  fundamental,  perhaps,  is  the  consciousness  of 
Jiesemblance.    By  these  words  (''  consciousness  of  resemblance," 
or  of  likeness)  a  transaction  in  the  mental  life  is  indicated  that 
^  itself  totally  incapable  of  further  analysis,  or  even  of  descrip- 
"tion.    It  is  itself,  indeed,  the  very  precondition  and  the  constant 
«u)companiment  of  all  analysis  ;  and  the  term  description  has  no 
xneaning  without  both  implying  and  appealing  to  this  conscious 
activity.    If,  however,  we  choose  to  change  our  terms,  we  may 
«ay — the  immediate  awareness  of  resemblance  is  the  firsts  and  it  is 
the  constant,  form  of  intellection  necessary  for  all  elaboration  of 
experience^  for  the  most  inchoate  organization  of  mental  life.    Nor 
need  we  be  disturbed  because  we  have  reached  here  a  limit  to 
all  our  work  of  analysis. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  "resemblance,"  or  "  like- 
ness," of  which  psychology  speaks,  is  to  be  considered  from  the 
psf/chological  point  of  view  ;  this  point  of  view  regards  only  the 
phenomena  of  consciousness,  as  such.  Besemblances  of  things, 
regarded  as  objectively  determined  by  processes  of  experiment 
and  inference,  are  all — psychologiccdly  considered — reducible 
to  resembling  psychoses  or  states  of  consciousness.  Psycho- 
logically considered,  that  ie  like  which  seems  to  be  like;  in 
other  words,  it  is  the  immediate  awareness  of  resemblance  which 
constitutes  the  very  nature  of  this  unique  form  of  psychical 
activity.  Even  where  the  objects  which  appear  to  be  like  are 
excee<Ungly  complex,  and  therefore  have  many  more  or  less 
prominent  points  of  unlikeness,  and  where  the  awareness  of  their 
resemblance  is  reached  only  after  complicated  processes  of  com- 
parison and  reasoning,  the  essential  nature  of  this  psychical 
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activity  is  unchanged.  It  follows  from  this  (hat  I  may  be  con- 
scions  of  resemblance  where  another  is  consoioas  of  di£Eerence ; 
and  that  presentations,  which  at  one  time  awaken  in  me  the 
consciousness  of  resemblance,  may  at  another  time  awaken  in 
me  the  consciousness  of  difference.  So  far  as  the  psychological 
point  of  view  is  strictly  maintained,  things  are  what  they  eeem — 
to  each  and  every  subject  of  conscious  states,  and  in  every  state 
of  consciousness  which  presents,  remembers,  imagines,  or  thinks 
them. 

In  this  same  connection  it  should  also  be  noted  that  the 
having  of  like  states,  or  factors  of  states,  whether  within  the 
circuit  of  one  consciousness,  or  in  close  succession,  does  not 
in  itself  at  all  explain  the  immediate  awareness  of  their  likeness. 
Conscioicsneseee  that  resemble  each  other  cannot — simply  by  being 
compounded  or  brought  into  juxtaposition^  as  it  were— account  for 
the  consciousness  of  resemblance.  On  the  contrary,  the  declaration 
that  the  consciousnesses  do  resemble  each  other  has  no  mean- 
ing or  validity,  unless  we  introduce  some  consciousness  of 
resemblance  belonging  to  some  subject  who  is  actually  active  in 
regarding  the  resembling  consciousnesses  in  an  objective  way. 
For  the  consciousness  of  resemblance  is  always  something  over 
and  above  the  resembling  factors  or  states  of  consciousness: 
not  "  over  and  above,"  however,  as  separable  from  the  factors  or 
states ;  but  as  an  active  process  necessary  to  be  recognized  in 
order  that  we  may  imderstand  how  such  factors  or  states  come 
to  be  regarded  as  resembling,  by  the  very  consciousness  whose 
they  are.  It  is  the  more  necessary  to  insist  upon  this,  because 
not  a  little  psychological  theory  has  gone  upon  the  absurd 
assumption  that  the  consciousness  of  resemblance  has  been 
accounted  for,  whenever  an  account  has  been  taken  of  the  pres- 
ence of  resembling  factors  or  states  of  consciousness. 

To  adult  consciousness  resemblance  seems  to  imply  Differ- 
ence  as  equally  primary ;  and  the  discernment  of  unlikeness 
would  therefore  seem  to  be  implicated  in  the  discernment  of  like- 
ness. The  very  words  "  likeness  "  and  "  tinlikeness  "  appear  as 
correlative  terms.  And  if  he  coidd  have  no  discernment  to 
whom  nothing  were  like  anything  else ;  he  would  be  equally 
lacking  in  the  fundamental  requisites  of  discernment,  to  whom 
nothing  were  unlike  something  else.  Do  not  the  physical  sci- 
ences continually  point  out  that  every  object  is,  in  some  respects, 
like  every  other,  while  no  two  objects  are  precisely  alike  ?  There 
is  important  truth  for  psychology  in  this  somewhat  finical  way 
of  stating  the  conclusions  of  the  physical  sciences.  Th^  con- 
sciousness  qf  difference  is  indeed  indispensable  to  the  dei^elcpment  of 
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intellectual  faculty,  to  the  organization  ofnvental  Ufe.  And  in  fact, 
consciousness  of  resemblance  and  consciousness  of  difference 
go  hand  in  hand,  and  usually  pari  pa^u.  The  latter,  too,  is  a 
necessary  process  at  the  very  beginnings  of  intellection,  an  im- 
portant *'  moment "  in  all,  e^en  the  simplest,  completed  discrim- 
ination. Nor  can  any  possible  manipulation  of  imlike  psychoses, 
or  factors  of  psychoses,  by  placing  them  side  by  side  or  causing 
them  rapidly  to  follow  each  other,  account  for  the  consciousness 
of  difference,  the  immediate  awareness  that  the  factors,  or  states, 
are  unlike. 

At  the  same  time,  the  consciousness  of  resemblance  and  the 
consciousness  of  difference  do  not  stand  in  precisely  the  same 
relation  to  the  total  process  of  primary  intellection.  Of  these 
two,  the  most  vague  and  inchoate  consciousness  of  resemblance 
may  be  said  to  be  the  more  fundamental,  all  pervasive,  and  es- 
sential for  even  the  beginnings  of  intellectual  life.  Neither 
experiment,  nor  such  analysis  of  our  intellectual  activities  as 
introspection  can  make,  warrants  the  conclusion  that  in  order 
to  recognize  likeness  we  must  always  also  concomitantly  recog- 
nize imlikeness.  The  grasp  which  the  mind  lays  upon  the  sim- 
ilar, and  the  accompanying  feeling  of  pleasurable,  recognitive 
interest,  together  with  the  instinctive  and  rapid  assimilation  of 
what  Is  thus  recognized  into  the  life-blood  of  the  system  of  ex- 
perience, seems  to  be  the  logically,  if  not  also  chronologically, 
prior — as  it  certainly  is  usually  the  most  distinctive — ^form  of 
intellectual  activity.  Speaking  somewhat  loosely,  then,  we  may 
say  that  the  most  primitive  consciousness  of  resemblance  does 
not  necessarily  take  account  of  difference  ;  the  awareness  of  like- 
ness is  the  most  fundamental  thing,  and  the  awareness  of  im- 
likeness rather  follows  as  the  residt  of  a  shock,  or  check,  to 
the  process  of  assimilation  by  consciousness  of  resemblance. 
This  "  shock,"  or  "  check,"  usually,  if  not  uniformly,  comes  as 
the  result  of  some  form  of  inhibitory  feeling.  It  is  regularly  of 
a  more  or  less  painful  character ;  it  sounds  a  call  of  warning,  or 
a  summons  to  ''  look  again ; "  it  involves  thus  an  arousement 
of  attention,  and  the  direction  of  attention  differently,  on  account 
of  a  different  kind  of  interest.  In  developed  consciousness  the 
fact  is  perfectly  familiar  that  noticing  differences  is  largely  the 
result  of  our  being  somehow  made  aware  that  we  have  been  mis- 
taken in  a  too  hasty  assimilation  of  what  was  formerly  expe- 
rienced imder  the  consciousness  of  resemblance.  In  primary 
intellection  there  is  evidence  that  the  case  is  somewhat  the 
same. 
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2  4.  The  attempt  to  resolve  the  oonsoionsness  of  reeemblanoe  and  the 
resulting  idea  of  "  the  similar,"  into  anything  more  simple  or  elementary, 
most,  of  necessity,  always  fail.  Oar  notion  of  "the  same  "  or  "  the  identi- 
cal **  (and,  indeed,  all  the  ideation  and  feeling  which  we  connect  with  what- 
ever afSrmations  we  make  of  the  identity  of  things  or  even  of  our  own  per- 
sonal identity)  is  of  0001*80,  derivative  and  complex.  l%e  cognition  of  the 
similar  is  the  ground  of  Hie  cognition  of  Oie  same  ;  and  not  the  reverse.  Since 
those  external  objects,  or  states  of  our  own  self,  which  we  regard  as  similar 
in  oar  developed  experience,  are  always  complex,  their  complexity  inolades 
disceiiiible  points  of  difference  as  well  as  of  resemblance.  To  si>eak  of 
them  as  similar,  then,  implies  a  limitation  of  the  activity  of  discriminating 
conscioasness  to  certain  elements  of  this  complex.  Thus,  if  we  are  consid- 
ering the  total  object,  or  state,  with  a  view  to  select  also  the  points  of  differ- 
ence, we  feel  obliged  to  sum  ap  the  resalts  of  the  entire  process  of  compari- 
son in  the  conclasion — '*  similar  only  in  some  respects."  But  if  the  inquiry 
be  pressed  to  its  farthest  possible  limits  and  the  question  raised.  What  is  it 
that  is  meant  by  the  woi*d  similar  as  applied  only  to  those  points  which  are 
similar?  no  reply  can  be  given,  except  to  describe  over  in  another  way  this 
fundamental,  unanalyzable  activity  of  intellect — the  conscioasness  of  resem- 
blance, of  the  similar  as  such. 

In  all  the  more  elementary  forms  of  its  exercise,  this  primary  intellec- 
tion is  undoubtedly  very  vague,  uncertain,  and  fitful.  The  similarities 
noted  are  taken  "in  the  lump,"  and  more  than  half  blindly  as  it  were. 
They  resemble  that  likeness  of  the  color  which  all  ''cats"  and  all  other 
objects  have  "  in  the  night."  Indeed,  in  its  most  primitive  form  sach  intel- 
lection may  be  spoken  of  as  conscioasness  of  simUarUy^  without  added  con- 
sciousness as  to  similar  in  what  respect.  Nor  is  this  half-blind  form  of  con- 
scious intellection  so  very  foreign  to  the  experience  of  waking  adult  life. 
Thus  there  are  many  acts  of  discrimination  which  all  perform  that  are 
almost  as  vague,  uncertain,  and  fitful  as  are  those  which  may  be  supposed  to 
occur  in  the  earliest  mental  life  of  the  infant.  A  faint  and  wavering  grasp 
of  conscious  mentality,  striving,  somewhat  doubtfully,  to  assimilate  a  certain 
sensation-complex  or  idea,  is  not  infrequently  all  that  marks  the  intellectual 
side  of  certain  of  our  psychoses.  Thus  we  sometimes  awake  from  a  half- 
dozing  condition,  or  from  a  day-dream,  or  from  absorption  in  thought  over 
some  problem,  and  say :  **  Did  I  not  hear  something  like— 9k  sigh,  the 
rustle  of  a  dress,  the  dropping  of  the  eaves  ?  "  or,  ' '  Did  I  not  see  something 
like — a  bird,  a  hand,  etc.,  pass  before  the  window  ?  "  It  is  not  without  sig- 
nificance that  men  are  inoUned  to  use  terms  ot  feeling  rather  than  of  intellect 
to  describe  such  consciousnesses  of  the  similar.  This  is  true  of  the  terms 
which  serve  us  for  the  various  degrees  of  conviction  attaching  itself  to  the 
discernment  of  likeness — all  the  way  from  "feeling  a  little  as  though" 
to  "  feeling  sure.'*  On  the  other  hand,  where  discriminating  consciousness 
has  been  so  highly  trained  in  immediate  awareness  of  likenesses  and  differ- 
ences as  to  amount  to  an  admirable  tact,  we  incline  again  to  resort  to  terms 
of  feeling  to  describe  what  is  really  of  the  very  essence  of  intellectual  life. 
Thus  the  locksmith  feels  his  way  to  the  picking  of  the  lock ;  and  afterward 
experiences  an  insuperable  difficulty  in  putting  the  results  even  (not  to  say 
the  grounds)  of  his  rapidly  forming  acts  of  discernment  into  terms  of  judg- 
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ment  Extremes  meet  here ;  and  the  artist  sometimes  finds  the  strictly  in- 
tellectual content  of  his  consciousness  almost  as  meagre  as  that  of  the  child. 
It  should  also  be  observed  at  this  point  that  all  consciousness  of  similar- 
ity implies  at  least  ttoo  similar  factors,  or  states,  of  consciousness,  of  whose 
similarity  the  immediate  awareness  may  be.  Such  primary  intellection  does 
noty  of  course,  imply  the  act  of  counting,  or  the  ability  to  count — not  even 
up  to  the  low  limit  of  two.  On  the  contrary,  it  must  itself  exist  in  a  some- 
what developed  form,  as  the  necessary  prerequisite  of  all  counting.  Both 
the  consciousness  of  resemblance  and  the  consciousness  of  difference  may 
be  rather  highly  developed,  whether  in  animals  or  in  men,  with  little  or  no 
ability  to  count,  in  the  strict  meaning  of  this  word.  We  have  already  seen 
(p  147  f.),  that  the  most  primary  consciousness  of  motion  develops  in  connec- 
tion with  a  change  from  one  complex  of  sensations  to  another.  Thus,  also, 
it  is  only  on  condition  that  one  state  of  consciousness  is  actually  brought 
into  relation  with  another,  or  one  element  of  the  same  state  with  another 
element  by  a  change  in  the  focusing  of  attention,  that  the  activity  of  pri- 
mary intellection  can  take  place.  These  points  have  led  Mr.  Spencer  >  and 
others  to  speak  of  the  activity  which  we  have  called  primary  intellection  as 
though  It  were  a  **  feeling  "  interpolated  '*  between  "  two  sensations— a  sort 
of  feeling-conscious  of  a  transition  from  one  (either  like  or  unlike)  psychosis 
to  another.  Now  that  certain  peculiar  feelings  do  accompany  all  kinds  of 
changes  in  the  stream  of  consciousness,  whether  its  content  be  mainly  one  of 
sensation  or  one  of  ideation,  is  undoubtedly  true.  But  instead  of  the  con- 
Kdonaness  either  of  resemblance  or  of  difference  being  a  "  feeling,"  in  any 
proper  sense  of  that  word,  no  particular  feeling  can  itself  exist  for  con- 
scioasness  without  implying  at  least  a  trace  of  this  discriminating  activity. 
And,  moreover,  there  is  really  no  such  ''between"  into  which  this  falsely 
so-oslled  "feeling"  may  be  interpolated.  The  stream  of  consciousness 
^ows  on,  as  we  frequently  say ;  and  as  it  flows,  regarded  as  discriminating 
conseionsneas,  it  it  an  immed^te  awareness  of  its  own  like  or  unlike  states. 

{  5.  The  activity  of  primary  intellection,  like  all  developed  intellectual 
^oiivitj,  is  obviously  dependent  upon  the  affective  side  of  consciousness. 
I>i8crimination,  even  in  its  most  primary  forms,  is  not  feeling;  but  it  is 
loosed,  guided,  and  accompanied  by  feeling.     The  discernment  of  resem- 
blanoes  is  stimulated  by  the  pleasure-pains  connected  with  our  sensations 
mxkd  presentations  of  sense,  our  mental  images  and  thoughts.    The  familiar 
tone  of  feeling  which  cleaves,  as  it  were,  to  the  content  of  consciousness, 
lK>tli  excites  and  guides  the  activity  of  consciousness  as  discriminating.    Wit- 
ness the  signs  of  pleased  recognition  with  which  the  infant  greets  the  sight 
of  its  nursing  mother  or  nursing-bottle,  or  its  '*  self-same  "  familiar  toy ;  or, 
mgain,  the  signs  of  fear  and  displeasure  produced  by  the  preparations  for  its 
bath  or  dose  of  medicine,  or  by  some  object  like  that  which  has  formerly 
given  it  discomfort.    Here  full  intelligent  recognition  by  no  means  precedes 
the  affective  development  of  consciousness ;  the  rather  does  feeling  begin 
by  co-operating  with,  and  urging  forward,  the  more  vague  and  uncertain  be- 
ginnings of  discriminating  consciousness.     The  unrecognized  similarity  of 
feeling  sthnulatee  the  inieUecttuU  consciousness  of  resemblance.    In  awakening 
the  beginnings  of  such  primary  intellection,  nothing  is  more  effective,  for 
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example,  than  to  direct  the  attention  upon  a  rh jthmioallj  reonninc 
of  pleasant  sensations.  The  oroonings  of  the  nurse,  the  rocking  in  an 
repeated  strokings  of  the  skin,  the  movements  to  and  fro  of  anj 
object,  the  saocessive  efforts  at  swallowing  food  or  grasping  with  the 
etc.,  are  all  means  of  starting  and  developing  the  conscionsnees  of 
blanoe.  These  operate,  of  course,  prior  to  any  consciousness  of  time 
self ;  and  prior  to  any  knowledge  of  things.  They  are  rather  the  roi 
taiy  experiences,  out  of  which,  in  part,  all  such  higher  forms  of  ooni 
ness  must  develop.  Over  and  over  again  the  similar  recurs  in  con 
ness,  at  a  time  when  clear  cognition  of  complex  similars  is  impossibl 
accompanying  pleasure-pains  allure  or  compel  the  child  to  pay  atl 
and  to  learn  to  discriminate. 

On  the  other  hand,  any  considerable  abrupt  change  in  the  content 
stream  of  cansciotisnesSf  especiaUy  when  accompanied  by  a  shock  of  surpf 
painful  feeling,  stimulatee  and  directs  the  consciousness  of  difference*  I 
it  may  be  said  that  the  entire  environment  of  the  in^t,  however  ca 
guarded  he  may  be,  is  calculated  to  make  him  mind  the  differences 
belonging  to  what,  without  this  special  process  of  "minding,**  wo 
considered  the  same.  His  mother's  breast,  or  his  cup  of  milk,  may  a 
excite,  only  afterward  to  disappoint,  his  pleased  recognition  of  the  fi 
object.  The  bitter  taste  designed  to  wean  him  from  the  one,  or  the 
the  customary  amount  of  sugar  in  the  other,  emphasizes  the  dawnii 
sciousness  of  difference.  Herein  are  laid  the  veiy  foundations  of  n 
the  most  bitter  as  well  as  some  of  the  sweetest  of  life's  experic 
summed  up  in  the  pertinent  warning  that  '*  things  are  not  what  thej 
The  smoothly  loinning  current  of  consciousness,  which  keeps  repei 
largely  similar  content,  is  not  adapted  to  train  man  in  the  discenm 
differences.  But  nature  and  our  fellows  provide  an  abundance  of  ob 
to  perturb  and  check  the  running  of  that  stream.  The  small  boy 
not  greeted  with  quite  the  familiar  complex  of  sensations,  when  he  i 
his  hoard  of  candy  or  of  coins,  is  at  once  strongly  inclined  to  regaj 
present  content  of  consciousness  with  a  "  critic's  eye."  It  is  his  inte 
the  size  of  the  hoard,  and  in  the  meaning  for  his  affective  conscic 
which  its  size  has,  that  sets  discriminating  consciousness  more  thor 
at  work  to  determine  a  problem  in  differences. 

That  complex  activity  which  we  call  "comparison,"  and  which  e: 
judgment,  is  frequently  introduced  with  the  peculiar  pause  in  the 
discriminating  consciousness  with  its  accompanying  tone  of  feeling, 
we  characterize  as  doubt.  In  the  case  of  the  aforesaid  small  boy,  if  the  s 
abstracted  from  his  hoard  were  too  small  for  immediate  and  ooi 
awareness  of  difference,  such  a  feeling  of  doubt  would  be  certain  to  e 
And  nothing  could  be  more  favorable  to  induce  an  unusual  activity 
relating  activity,  as  dependent  upon  both  consciousness  of  resemblao 
consciousness  of  difference. 

{  6.  Discriminating  consciousness  applies  itself  to  the  content  ( 
sciousness — to  sensations,  feelings,  and  ideas — as  respects  both  their 
tity  and  their  quality.     It  is  itself  a  consciousness  of  resemblances 
differences,  both  as  respects  the  kinds  and  the  intensities  of  the  si 
oonsciousness  or  of  the  factors  of  such  states.    This  is  true  both  of 
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tioQfl  ind  of  those  different  ideation-processes  which  represent  their  so-oalled 
origmals  with  various  degrees  of  intensity  and  life-likeness.  The  foundation 
lor  oar  perception  of  motion  was  seen  to  be  laid  in  the  chang^g,  as  respects 
intensi^  and  local  coloring,  of  certain  sensation-complexes. 

In  considering  the  primary  intellectual  activities  we  are  in  danger  both  of 
oTtt^estimating  and  of  under-estimating  the  amount  of  truly  inieUeciual  work 
infolved.  Conscious  detailed  discrimination  of  various  possible  points  of  re- 
semblance and  difference  is  by  no  means  necessarily  implied  in  the  prompt 
recognition  of  even  minute  variations  of  quantity  and  quality.  Such  recog- 
nition often  proves  quite  unable  to  account  for  itself  when  asked  to  disclose 
the  data  on  which  it  has  taken  place.  Hence  the  tendency  (already  referred 
to)  to  speak  of  such  intellection  as  the  **  sensing  **  or  **  feeling  "  of  likeness- 
es or  unlikenesses.  The  astonishing  discrimination  of  children  and  of  the 
lower  animals  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  this  way.  Thus  the  crow,  of  which 
Bomanes — borrowing  the  statement  of  Leroy — tells,  which  was  not  de- 
eei?ed  into  being  shot  until  five  or  six  men  (of  whom  all  but  one  came  out) 
vere  sent  into  the  watch-house,  neither  '*  counted"  as  the  latter  writer  sup- 
poses, nor  had  "  ideas  of  number,"  as  the  former  writer  affirms ;  it  simply 
fflide,  under  influence  from  interest,  one  of  those  vague  quantitative  dis- 
erifflinations  to  which  we  are  now  referring.  Binet's  experiments  prove  that 
tehild  of  from  four  to  six  years  old  will  discern  promptly  the  difference  be- 
tween a  group  of  14,  15,  or  16  and  one  of  18  objects,  of  the  same  size ;  and 
will  even  discriminate  between  17  and  18  objects  correctly,  eight  times  out 
of  nine  trials ;  while  as  yet  it  cannot  count  beyond  three,  and  pronounces  10 
hige  objects  *'  more  "  than  18  small  ones.  And  Preyer  has  shown  that  one 
nty  train  one's  self  to  discriminate  accurately  up  to  20,  or  even  30,  objects, 
vhen  exposed  to  view  far  too  briefly  to  count  them,  or  to  bring  them  under 
•ay  definite  idea  of  "  number."  *  In  the  prompt  discernment  of  qualitative 
leeembknoes  and  differences,  also,  a  very  low  grade  of  intellect  will  often 
dkpky  wonderful  results.  With  these  facts  (we  repeat  again)  the  mysteries 
of  instinoty  taot,  and  what  is  called  "  genius,"  are  connected.  But  on  the 
other  handy  to  deny  totally  the  inielUcitial  character  of  these  activities,  and 
to  resolve  the  phenomena  into  '*  feelings  *'  interpolated  between  sensations, 
ot  ixito  self-discriminating  sensations,  or  into  passive  association  of  ideas,  is 
«<IQil]y  unwarrantable. 

The  attempt  to  describe  the  character  of  the  object  earliest 
bown  (ikeprifnum  cognitum),  and  of  the  processes  of  knowledge 
^^chresnlt  in  this  object  as  their  product,  has  taxed  the  ingenu- 
%  of  psychologists  to  its  utmost  limits.  The  data  for  giving 
SQch  a  description  with  much  confidence  probably  do  not  exist ; 
fi^,  if  we  foUow  the  exigencies  of  theory,  we  cannot  avoid  tak- 
ing the  standpoint  of  adult  developed  consciousness  from  which 
to  Tiew  the  very  beginnings  of  all  conscious  knowledge.  Thus, 
^Qi  respect  to  the  special  question  :  Which  precedes  in  the  cog- 
^on  of  objects — ^the  consciousness  of  resemblance,  or  the  con- 
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sciousness  of  difference,  assimilation  or  differentiation,  syntiiesis 
or  analysis  ?  It  would  seem  tiiat  objects  cannot  be  known  as  like, 
without  differencing  them  from  each  other  as  different "  like  " 
individuals,  and  from  other  objects,  in  some  respects,  at  least 
unlike  to  them.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  how  can  objects  be 
discerned  as  unlike,  unless  some  previous  experience,  in  the  form 
of  consciousness  of  resemblance  and  assimilative  activity,  has 
given  a  Btandard  from  which  they  may  be  recognized  as  "  dker- 
ing*,"  or  departing  t  Plainly,  these  two  legs  on  which  the  early 
intellect  moves  cannot  get,  either  one,  far  in  advance  of  the 
other.  And  yet,  if  we  are  to  speak  of  the  logicaUy,  and  possibly 
the  chronologically,  prior  form  of  discriminating  consciousness, 
we  must  assign  that  rank  to  the  vague  and  inchoate  conscious- 
ness of  resemblance.  At  any  rate,  it  would  seem  evident  that 
the  consciousness  of  difference,  and  the  resulting  act  of  differen- 
tiation, implies  the  higher  form  of  intellectual  activity. 

Several  important  considerations  are  involved  in  the  forego- 
ing view  of  primary  intellection.  And,  first,  those  psychical 
processes  which  were  described  as  primary  attention  and  as 
ideation,  are  necessary  to  all  developed  activity  of  discriminat- 
ing consciousness.  The  immediate  awareness  of  resemblances 
and  differences  accompanies  and  depends  upon  that  constant 
focusing  and  redistribution  of  psychic  energy  which  constitutes 
the  very  essence  of  primary  attention.  If  the  attention  is  of  the 
so-called  involuntary  or  forced  order,  then  we  may  say  that  the 
factors  of  the  state,  or  the  total  complex  states,  of  consciousnesa 
(jet  (passively)  discriminated.  Primary  intellection,  which  is  the 
active  discriminating  side  of  consciousness,  may  then  be  re- 
garded as  dependent  upon  the  intensity  of,  and  upon  the  in- 
terest attaching  itself  to,  the  content  of  consciousness.  Thus 
discrimination  itself  may  sometimes  be  involuntary  or  forced ; 
popularly  speaking,  we  cannot  help  noticing  the  likeness  or  un- 
likeness  of  the  object  to  which  attention  is  drawn.  But  when 
the  conative  aspect  of  consciousness  becomes  prominent,  and 
attention  is  voluntarily  rendered,  then  the  resulting  activity  of 
discrimination  may  also  be  said  to  be  voluntary.  Popularly 
speaking,  /  discriminate — as  though  the  object  were  somewhat 
existing  apart  from  the  activity  of  discrimination  itself  (even 
when  my  own  feelings  and  thoughts  are  the  object);  and  as 
though  this  activity  were  dependent  upon  another  activity  called 
volition.  Of  course,  in  employing  these  different  ways  of  de- 
scribing our  experience,  we  are  only  laying  emphasis  upon  one 
element,  or  phase,  or  aspect,  to  the  partial  exclusion  of  others, 
in  the  living  and  manifold  movement  of  psychical  life.    2^9- 
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<Timination  is  always  mare  or  less  attentive  ;  and  ivithout  attention, 
<^nd  dependence  upon  attentiofi,  tfvere  is  no  intellection  at  all. 

Nor  is  the  development  of  intellection  possible  without  idea- 
tion.   The  relation  of  ideation  and  intellection  is  provided  for 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  stream  of  consciousness.    One  may,  in- 
deed, try  to  think  of  any  field  of  consciousness  as  a  stationary 
^^ffair,  consisting  of  so  many  ready-made  objects,  and  of  the  in- 
tellect as  wandering  over  the  field  and  selecting  resemblances 
^xid  differences  in  its  objects,  under  the  guidance  of  interested 
attention.     But  this  is  to  employ,  in  a  figurative  way,  one's 
highly  complex  and  elaborate  experience  (when,  for  example,  one 
^oes  botanizing,  or  geologizing,  or  exploring  ruins)  to  account 
'or  that  which  is  most  fundamental  and  simple,  in  the  very  con- 
^t;itation  of  all  mental  facidty.     No  field  of  consciousness  is 
^^tionary ;  nor  are  its  objects  ready  made  ;  nor  is  the  intellect 
A  separable  entity  wandering  about  hand  in  hand  with  attention, 
liie  two  boon  companions  bent  on  discovery.    But  in  the  one 
Celd — with  all  its  objects  growing  into  or  passing  out  of  their 
X>1ace  in  the  one  field — discrimination,  attention,  and  ideation 
^re  simultaneous  and  mutually  conditioning  processes  of  the 
^bame  mental  life.    Yet  from  the  point  of  view  of  psychological 
^&cience,  the  mental  images  are  secondary  conditions  of  the  devel- 
^z^pment  of  discrimination.    The  very  words  "  r^resentation," 
*  *  hie-li&eness"  and  "  association  by  similarity,**  imply  this.    Dif- 
ferent individual  sensation-complexes,  or  feelings,  or  thoughts, 
'CMS  well  as  complex  objects  of  sense  and  self-consciousness,  could 
:^Qot  be  compared,  and  so  be  known  as  like  or  unlike,  if  they  were 
:siot  capable  of  becoming  ideated.    Even  when  the  comparison 
^pertains  to  the  different  factors  in  one  field  of  consciousness,  as 
-discriminating  and  attentive  intellection  proceeds,  these  factors 
-appear  successively  on  the  way,  as  it  were,  to  the  condition  of 
^ose  paler  and  less  life-like  psychoses  to  which  we  give  the 
imme  of  ideas.     Our  very  power  to  constituts  the  different  mental 
factors  hUo  the  unity  of  one  state,  into  a  system  of  related  parts 
{similar  or  different  in  qtiantity,  qtiality,  and  local  coloring)  is 
dependent  upon  the  influence  of  ideas. 

1 7.  The  interdependence  of  volition,  attention,  and  the  discernment  of 
TMemblanees  and  differences,  scarcelj  needs  at  present  additional  illnstra- 
Maa;  and  all  onr  snbseqnent  study  of  mental  development  will  furnish 
ainmdant  ilhutration.  Indeed,  the  complex  process  which  is  popularly  de- 
•oribed  as  "minding**  anything,  implies  and  afiSrms  this  interdependence. 
^When  I  am  called  upon  to  mind  some  object  of  sense  or  self-consciousness, 
I  am  snmmoned  voluntarily  to  attend  and  attentively  to  compare  one  part  or 
liait  of  that  object  with  other  parts  and  traits ;  or  the  whole  object  with  some 
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other  objeet  as  respects  those  qnalities  in  whioh  the  two  xeeemble  or  diflb 
from  each  other.  Moreover,  any  high  degree  of  Tolnntarj  and  attentive  die 
crimination  nsnallj  implies  preceding  acts  of  attention  of  a  more  passive  am 
less  discerning  kind. 

2  8.  The  first  activities  of  discriminating  consciousness  are  nndoabtedl; 
exercised  upon  the  more  immediately  contignoos  contents  of  conscionsnesf 
It  is  in  connection  with  series  of  like  or  unlike  sensations  and  ideas  tha 
primary  intellection  appears ;  and  it  appears  as  an  activity  of  the  mind  te 
acting  upon  two  members  of  a  series,  so  as  to  bring  them  into  discerned  re 
IcUion  with  one  another.  Hence  the  gist  of  intellection  is  said  to  be  f  oun< 
in  this  **  relating  activity."  Were  it  not  for  such  a  peculiar  form  of  my  oon 
scious  reaction,  the  different  members  of  any  series  of  my  sensations  or  idea 
would  have  to  be  regarded  simply  as  capable  of  being  related  by  some  oAe 
consciousness ;  but  they  could  never  become  actually  related  as  content  of  m 
consciousness.  Thus  we  may  say  :  No  external  activity  or  power  can  com 
pare  or  relate  the  psychoses  of  another's  consciousness ;  each  consciousnes 
must,  as  a  relating  activity,  cognize  and  recognise  its  own  resemblances  an( 
differences  of  content  for  its  own  self.  Now  the  onward  flow  of  the  streao 
of  consciousness  regarded  with  respect  to  its  content,  cannot  be  arreste 
in  such  a  way  that  what  has,  but  a  moment  since,  been  a  presentation  of  sens 
shall  not,  in  the  moment  to  come,  be  passing  into  the  stage  of  represent! 
tioD  and  idea.  In  other  words,  ideation  is  the  necessary  accompaniment  an* 
precondition  of  all  discriminating  consciousness.  In  the  case  of  sighi 
Professor  James  has  correctly  said  :  '*  We  may  read  off  peculiarities  in  a 
after  image  left  by  an  object  on  the  eye  which  we  failed  to  note  in  the  ori^ 
inal.  We  may  '  hark  back '  and  take  in  the  meaning  of  a  sound  seven 
seconds  after  it  has  ceased.  .  .  .  With  the  feeling  of  the  present  thin 
there  must  at  all  times  mingle  the  fading  also  of  all  those  other  thing 
which  the  previous  few  seconds  have  supplied."  What  is  here  called  "  reac 
ing  off'*  and  **  harking  back  "  implies  the  simultaneous  activity  of  ideatio 
and  intellection.  In  all  complex  acts  of  comparison  the  dependenee  of  ih 
relating  activity  upon  representative  image-making  is  obvious.  For  ei 
amples,  we  have  only  to  analyze  our  mental  procedure  when  we  are  given 
picture  or  a  signature  and  asked  to  tell  whose  it  is  Wee  ;  or  when  we  are  tri 
ing  to  recall  a  half-forgotten  tune  or  passage  from  some  poet ;  or  when  ^ 
are  choosing  words  and  thinking  out  the  meaning  of  similes ;  or  when  ^ 
are  trying  to  decide  whether  we  will  trust  ourselves  to  this  piece  of  appa 
ently  thin  ice,  or  will  confide  in  this  stranger,  or  will  classify  any  stnmc 
object  with  the  species  A  or  with  the  species  A\  [The  author  well  remen 
bers  how  distinctly  no  fewer  than  four  complex  fields  of  consciousness  eac 
involving  higher  stages  of  ideation  and  discrimination  than  the  preoedin 
followed  one  another  in  his  experience  within  two  or  three  seconds  of  tim< 
Standing  on  the  comer  of  a  city  street,  waiting  for  a  car  and  meanwM 
meditating  a  lecture,  he  was  aware  (1)  of  a  very  obscure  and  slightly  pleasai 
(but  mistaken)  consciousness  of  resemblance  and  of  a  tendency  to  raise  h 
hand  to  his  hat ;  (2)  of  a  less  obscure  and  slightly  unpleasant  consctousnei 
of  difference,  and  an  accompanying  inhibition  of  the  rising  hand  ;  (3)  of 
tolerably  clear  and  more  distinctly  pleasant  (but  mistaken)  recognition  of  a 
approaching  friend  ;  (4)  of  a  perfectly  clear,  correct,  anddetaileckrecognitio 
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of  the  person  approaching,  as  a  stranger,  and  the  consequent  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment and  chagrin  at  being  deceived  into  the  wrong  set  of  ideas, 
feelings,  and  actions  under  the  cironmstances.] 

Experiment  can,  of  course,  only  point  out  the  relations  of  trains  of 
associated  impressions  to  the  discriminating  activity  of  mind,  as  they  occur 
when  both  the  process  of  ideation  and  the  process  of  intellection  have 
already  been  highly  developed.  But  experiment  proves  the  fundamental 
relations  of  these  two  processes,  while  it  does  not  justify  us  in  resolving 
either  one  into  the  other.  It  shows,  in  brief,  that  our  total  ability  to 
handle  our  impressions  satisfactorily  depends  upon  (1)  the  time -rate  of 
their  succession ;  (2)  the  complexity  of  the  objects  to  be  apprehended ;  (8) 
the  character — as  respects  speed,  completeness,  and  accuracy — of  the  proc- 
ess of  ideation ;  (4)  the  speed,  completeness,  and  accuracy  of  the  rela- 
ting activity  itself,  of  the  movement  of  discriminating  consciousness. 
Where  all  of  these  considerations  are  not  rightly  balanced,  what  is  called 
oonfusion  of  mind  results ;  and  such  confusion  may  be  called,  with  equal 
propriety  and  expressiveness,  either  "  confusion  of  ideas  '*  or  "  confusion  of 
thought" 

The  relation  of  association  and  intellection  is  pointed  out  by  those 
experiments  which  determine  the  reaction-time  for  what  is  called  "  question- 
answer"  associations.'  This  time  is  shortened,  as  we  should  expect,  when 
tolerably  fixed  associations  are  allowed  to  have  free  play;  or  when  the 
relating  activity  is  partly  got  through  with,  as  a  preparatory  process  in  con- 
nection with  the  attention  given  to  the  question  itself.  Thus  while  the 
ordinary  association- time  was,  for  two  persons,  845  a  and  948  a,  it  took  the 
same  persons  970  <r  and  1,108  a  to  name  an  instance  under  a  familiar  general 
term  (that  is,  to  make  such  a  limited  or  definite  association  as  implies  more 
of  conscious  active  discrimination  or  thought).  Again,  in  asking  a  person  to 
name  his  choice  of  several  different  fruits,  the  time  is  diminished  when  the 
question  is  arranged  as  follows :  *'  Apples,  pears,  cherries,  eta  Which  do 
you  like  best  ?  "  For  here  the  act  of  discrimination  is  in  progress  while  the 
names  of  the  objects  with  which  the  liking  is  associated  are  being  read. 
Popularly  speaking,  the  mind  is  ''  made  up  '*  by  association  beforehand,  and 
pronounces  its  judgment  as  soon  as  the  low  degree  of  conscious  discrimina- 
tion necessary  to  apprehend  the  meaning  of  the  names  of  the  objects  is 
completed. 

Among  the  processes  of  primary  intellection  are  those  which 
are  ordinarily  referred  to  as  "  Comparison,"  with  its  two  result- 
ing sides  of  Analysis  and  Synthesis  ;  and  as  well,  those  which 
are  sometimes  called  "  Assimilation "  and  "  Differentiation." 
Some  low  degree,  at  least,  of  differentiation  would  seem  to  be 
implied  in  merely  having  the  content  of  consciousness  defined  as 
such  a  sensation,  or  idea,  and  no  other.  And  here  it  may  be  said 
that  the  conception  of  a  "  primitive  blur"  of  consciousness,  or  of 
a  sensation-content  that  is  wholly  '^undifferentiated"  and  is  no 
particular  sensation  (so  Mr.  Spencer),  is  probably  an  unjustifiable 

1  Xfimtarberg,  B«itnllge  snr  experimenteQeQ  PgycholQgie,  Heft  1, 1888. 
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fiction  of  the  psychologist.  At  best,  it  is  a  negatiye  conception 
and  of  no  help  to  scientific  psychology.^  At  the  same  time,  any 
such  primary  awareness  of  difference  most  be  inexpressibly 
vague  as  compared  with  the  clearest  subsequent  discriminations 
possible  for  the  cultivated  intellect. 

As^milation,  as  a  conscious  intellectual  process  in  distinction 
from  the  mere  fusion  or  association  of  factors  and  states  of  con- 
sciousness that  are  not  consciously  related,  is  also  included  in 
the  work  of  discrimination.  In  its  lowest  form,  however,  assimi- 
lation simply  implies  fusion  or  association  accompanied  by  the 
consciousness  of  resemblance;  in  this  form  it  is  automatic  as 
distinguished  from  voluntary,  vague  as  distinguished  from  clear, 
and  having  to  do  with  only  one  point  of  likeness.  As  says 
Sully :  ''  If  the  sensation  has  been  preceded  by  a  like  one  shortly 
before,  the  trace  of  this  last  assuming  especial  distinctness  gives 
the  peculiar  mode  of  consciousness  signified  by  '  again '  or  *  over 
again.' "  This  sentence  just  quoted,  however,  only  describes  the 
occasion  on  which  the  dawning  of  this  primary  intellectual  life 
takes  place  ;  in  its  nature  such  activity  has  already  been  recog- 
nized as  unique  and  indescribable  by  further  analysis.  Thus 
assimilation  has  already  been  described  as  the  most  primary 
process  in  "  discriminating  "  consciousness  (as  though  discrimi" 
nation,  or  differeniisLiiojiy  were  itself  essentially  dependent  upon 
the  consciousness  of  resemblance).  But  as  the  association  of 
ideas  accompanied  by  this  intellectual  process  of  assimilation 
proceeds,  the  mental  life  becomes  organized.  Conception,  classi- 
fication, (logical)  judgment,  (intelligent)  recognition,  and  all 
mental  development  depend  upon  this  primary  activity  of  intel- 
lectual assimilation. 

Comparison — as  the  term  is  ordinarily  used — ^involves  the  act 
of  selective  attention,  applied  successively  to  one  part  or  quality 
of  an  object  after  another  and  consciously  differencing  the  unlike 
and  assimilating  the  like.  If  this  highly  complex  and  intellect- 
ual activity  be  regarded  as  resulting  in  the  separation  of  the 
different  like  and  unlike  factors  from  the  totality  of  the  object, 
it  is  called  "  analysis."  But  inasmuch  as  it  results  in  bringing 
together  some  of  these  factors  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  and  so 
in  constituting  a  new  totality,  it  is  called  "synthesis."  But  the 
development  of  ideation  along  the  lines  of  fusion  of  ideas,  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  and  "  freeing  "  (or  making  more  "  abstract ")  of 
the  ideas,  has  already  been  seen  to  imply  processes  somewhat 
corresponding  to  these.  All /vision  of  sensations  and  ideas  into 
more  complex  forms,  and  all  association  of  ideas — tohen  accompanied 

1  Lotse  has  comlMtted  this  riew.  Microcoeimis.  1.  p.  Mt  1 
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iy  Us  conscious  Jbcation  of  attention  upon  their  resemblances  and 
difermces^  implies  comparison  as  ati  analytic  and  synthetic  process. 
In  the  earlier  forms  of  relating  activity,  comparison  is  vague, 
moertain,  not  consciously  adapted  to  an  end,  and  not  under  the 
control  of  voluntarily  selective  attention.  It  is  a  root,  however, 
out  of  which  comes  the  growth  of  intellectual  faculty.  There- 
inre  we  may  say  that  conception,  classification,  (logical)  judg- 
ment, (intelligent)  recognition,  and  all  mental  development  de- 
pend upon  comparison  too,  as  primitive  intellectual  activity. 

i  9.  Some  apology  seems  due  for  using  the  term  **  discriminating  oonsci- 
oiii&ess "  to  cover  an  intellectual  actmtj  which  is  largely,  and  perhaps 
more  strictly  primarily,  a  conscious  assimilation  of  the  like,  as  like.  For — 
mely— to  ditcriminate  (and  also  to  ducem)  is  to  attend  to  differences.  Bnt 
no  other  term  seems  equally  well  adapted  to  express  on  the  two  sides  of 
lawmilation  and  differentiation,  all  that  essentially  belongs  to  the  primary 
tetinties  of  intellect.  This  use  does  not  prevent  us,  however,  from  holding 
that  the  poaitive  consciousness  of  resemblance,  as  established  between  two 
"moments"  in  the  complex  field  of  consciousness  or  two  states  in  the  stream 
of  ooDsoiousness,  is  the  most  primitive  and  unanalyzable  of  all  intellectual 
aek  Oonsciousnees  of  resemblance,  awakened  in  obscure  and  uncertain 
^om  between  two  factors  or  states  that  are  separable  in  time,  is  necessarily 
followed,  however,  by  consciousness  of  difference,  under  the  shock  of  feel- 
mgi  as  already  described.  Thus  we  agree  with  Sully :  *  "  Crude  assimilation 
pvogresaea  in  advance  of  discrimination  (differentiation).  ...  On  the 
^sr  hand,  assimilation  as  a  precise  process  follows,  or  at  least  involves, 
^mcrimination.  .  .  .  While,  however,  this  circumscribes  the  area  of 
^Kaet  assimilation,  assimilation  reacts  upon  differentiation." 

i  10.  All  objects  of  developed  experience— things  perceived,  or  states  self- 
^ooaeioosly  cognized,  memories,  imaginations,  thoughts,  plans,  etc. — are  to 
^  regarded,  from  the  psychological  point  of  view,  as  complex  wholes.  As 
^omplez  wholes,  they  result  from  synthesis ;  and  the  synthesis  may  be  said 
^bs  repeated  so  often  as  the  objects,  whatever  they  may  be,  appear  in  the 
i^tMoi  of  conscious  life.  In  them  all,  psychological  analysis  recognizes  the 
^moes  of  a  constructive  mental  life  ;  the  fruits —ceaselessly  being  finished, 
lod  then  immediately  dissolved— of  a  living  intellectual  growth.  Psycholog- 
ittQj  considered,  all  presentations  of  sense,  no  less  than  the  castles-in-the- 
mr  constituted  by  our  wildest  day-dreamings,  all  things  perceived  no  less 
tium  the  phantoms  of  the  night  that  like  thin  and  ghost-like  forms,  flit  over 
the  fields  of  fancy,  are  temporary  structures  put  together  by  the  energy  of 
^  oonseioas  mind.  In  saying  this,  we  are  not  speaking  in  terms  of  meta- 
I%iioB ;  we  are  only  figuratively  expressing  the  psychological  truth  that  m^n* 
^  "  o^^acCf,"  OS  9uch  (and  it  is  "  as  such  "  that  psychology  regards  them), 
^"^vi^Me  qf  "being  regarded  as  wholes  for  scienHflc  analysis,  only  as  we  recog- 
*^  that  the  conscious  activity  qf  the  person,  vohose  objects  they  are,  constructs 
^  fty  a  premouM  synthesis.  Moreover,  in  the  development  of  mental 
™^  miy  snoh  act  of  synthesis  presupposes  countless  still  previous  acts 

>  The  Hmnui  Mind.  L  p.  1S4. 
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of  both  analysis  and  sjntbesis— of  a  more  and  more  elementttj  aort^  down 
to  the  obsonre  beginnings  of  all  intellectual  life. 

Some  sort  of  Budimentary  Judgment  is  inyolyed  in  the  earlier 
and  most  primary  intellectual  processes.  It  has  been  customary 
for  writers  on  logic  to  describe  judgment  as  the  process  of  unit- 
ing two  concepts  as  subject  and  predicate  of  a  proposition, 
affirmatively  or  negatively.  We  shall  subsequently  see  that, 
however  true  this  may  seem  to  be  of  certain  logical  and  formal 
acts  of  thought,  in  the  development  of  mental  life  the  procedure 
of  the  mind  is  actually  the  reverse  of  this.  For,  the  essence  of 
thinking  is  judging ;  it  is  thinking  that  converts  representative 
images  into  concepts ;  and  concepts  have  their  very  psychical 
being  in  the  processes  of  judgment  which  construct  them.  Fur- 
thermore, whole  groups  and  series  of  judgments  seem  condensed, 
as  it  were,  into  many  of  our  more  complicated  acts  of  perception. 
Seeing,  hearing,  tasting,  touching,  and  even  smelling,  as  result- 
ing in  knowledge,  involve  a  sort  of  inference.  What  iajttdged, 
or  inferredy  as  smelled,  seen,  heard,  tasted,  touched,  is  by  far  the 
larger  part  of  these  so-called  immediate  and  intuitional  processes 
of  «en5c-perception. 

The  character  of  those  acts  of  judgment  and  reasoning  which 
enter  into  our  so-called  ^'immediate"  knowledge,  can  be  dis- 
cussed only  later  on.  At  present  the  foUowing  three  points 
should  be  emphasized : 

(1)  There  is  no  marked  break  in  the  continuity  of  intellectual 
development.  Judgment  never  appears  as  an  act  which  springes 
forth  at  once,  full-armed,  from  the  brain  or  the  mind — without 
preparation  or  warning,  and  as  a  complete  departure  from  the 
old  life  of  merely  passive  association  of  mental  images  or  recep- 
tivity of  sensations.  Rudimentary  intellection  develops  from  the 
first — we  assert  the  truth  again — in  dependence  upon  attention 
and  ideation.  And  judgment  becomes  more  and  more  evidently 
a  conscious  process  of  clearly  discriminating  activity  in  relat- 
ing the  different  contents  of  consciousness,  along  a  smooth  and 
continuous  course  of  development.  (2)  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
true  judgment  can  never  be  developed  out  of  mere  fusion  or 
mere  association  of  sensations  and  ideas.  It  is,  as  a  form  of 
intellectual  life,  a  unique  reaction  upon  the  content  of  conscious- 
ness—a consciousness  of  relation  as  something  over  and  above 
the  mere  being-related,  as  this  latter  fact  applies  to  the  succession 
of  contents  in  the  stream  of  consciousness.  (3)  Considered  an  a 
conscious  act,  all  synthesis  or  analysis  established  between  two 
factors,  or  states  of  consciousness,  involves  a  species  of  rudimen- 
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tary  judgment.  The  rather  may  it  be  claimed  that  the  actual 
synthesis  which  attentive  discriminating  consciousness  estab- 
lishes between  the  different  contents  of  consciousness,  considered 
primarily  as  like  or  unlike,  is  rudimentary  judgment.  Such  a 
synthesizing  activity  is  in  its  very  essence,  a  judging  activity ; 
and  out  of  it  all  the  subsequent  life  of  judgment  is  to  be  devel- 
oped. 

In  other  words,  the  conscious  affirmation  of  relations  of  re^ 
semblance  or  difference  between  the  contents  of  consciousness  is  the 
primitive  form  of  jvdgment.  Such  judgment,  therefore,  enters 
into  all  comparison  with  its  processes  of  analysis  and  syn- 
thesis. It  is  implied  in  aU  assimilation  and  differentiation,  so 
soon  as  these  two  terms  are  employed  to  denote  truly  psychical 
and  intellectual  processes.  Such  judgment  is,  moreover,  tJie 
form  of  mental  relating  activity  which,  as  it  accompanies  and 
gives  conditions  to  all  elaboration  of  mental  life  and  is  itself 
modified  in  the  course  of  this  elaboration,  accounts  for  all  con- 
ception, logical  judgment,  and  reasoning — ^in  fine,  for  all  that 
we  comprise  under  the  words  "thinking"  and  ''  thought." 

§  11.  The  nature  of  primary  mtellection,  as  inyolving  the  jndging  ao- 
tiviiy  of  mind,  can  perhaps  best  be  made  clear  by  reference  to  the  views  of 
a  number  of  writers  on  psychology.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  following 
admit  the  truthfulness  of  the  views  just  expressed,  while  expressing  their 
own  views  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Thus  Dr.  Ward '  follows  Lotze  '  in  holding 
that,  while  only  two  things  can  be  judged  or  synthesized  at  once,  since  only 
one  movement  of  attentive  discriminating  consciousness  is  possible  at  a 
time,  the  two  impressions  do  not  judge  or  synthesize  themselves.  The  im- 
pressions are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  *'  stimuli  ^  to  the  act  of  judging.  In 
this  way  these  writers  emphasize  the  truth  that  intellection  is  a  synthetic 
activity— dependent  upon  attention  and  associated  ideation,  and  yet  some- 
thing over  and  above  ideation  sm  generis^  and  incomparable  to  any  merely 
paasive  relations,  externally  brought  about,  between  the  contents  of  the 
stream  of  consciousness.  Hence  Lotze  speaks  of  judging  as  <'  a  second  and 
higher  oonsdonsness,"  "  a  new  manifestation  of  psychic  energy.**  Another 
authority,*  in  expressive  but  figurative  language,  calls  judgment  <'  a  non- 
9uUing  of  the  fusion  of  two  ideas  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  raise  the 
fnsioD,  as  such,  into  the  position  of  an  object  of  consciousness.**  That  is  to 
flay,  in  judging,  the  two  elements  about  to  be  related  must  be  considered 
afl  #w»— and  not  already  indisting^isbably  fused  into  one  idea — and  must 
alao^  by  the  act  of  judging,  be  consciously  brought  together  and  united 
under  some  term  of  relation  (primarily,  of  resemblance  or  difference).  Still 
anftthftT  author,*  wbile  holding  that  judgment  is  not  an  accidental  fact  but 

>  Article  on  Psychology,  Bncyc.  Brit.  p.  T5  f. 

*  OntUnes  of  Piychology,  p.  40  f .;  Microcosmns,  L,  p.  tM  f. 

*  VolksuBui :  Lehrbnch  d.  P8ycho1og!e.  H.,  p.  S68. 

*  BiDflt :  Psycbologfo  da  Ralaoimeniexit,  p.  96  f.;  189  f. 
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a  oonstant  prooess  of  oar  mental  life,  finds  the  essence  of  jndgm^it  in  flu 
^'law  of  fusion."  It  enters  into  all  perception  of  objects.  ''This  assim 
ilation  of  two  impressions  is  the  biological  property  from  which  reaaoninf 
is  derived."  But  in  correction  of  this  yague  way  of  speaking,  as  thongl 
mere  fusion  of  impressions  accounted  for  judgment  as  an  intellectaal  ac 
tivitj,  it  may  be  noticed  that  this  author  only  aims  to  account  for  "  flu 
mechaniem  of  reasoning ; "  the  judging  activity  itself  implies  something  mon 
than  the  existence  of  the  mechanism,  acting  under  the  laws  of  associated 
reproduction.  For  here — to  borrow  an  expressive  figure  of  speech — ^w< 
must  recognize  not  only  the  existence  of  the  ideas  that  become  *'  cemented ' 
together,  but  the  "  cement  **  that  accomplishes  this  new  (and  intellectual] 
form  of  union  (cfer  Kitt  ewiechen  den  VonteQungen  ^)  ;  this  *'  cement "  is  nc 
other  than  that  attentive,  comparative,  and  synthetic  activity  which  we  oal 
primary  intellection. 

In  the  contrary  direction,  certain  authors  have  doubtless  so  insistec 
upon  this  intellectual  and  active  side  of  all  judgment  in  distinction  from  tlu 
relatively  passive  flow  of  associated  ideas,  as  to  require  of  the  beginnings  oi 
intellectual  life  a  work,  the  ability  to  perform  which  is  itself  the  result  ol 
development.  Thus  we  find  one  writer  *  maintaining  that  in  every  true  judg 
ment  subject  and  predicate  must  be  distinguished ;  each  of  the  two  must 
be  especially  thought ;  and  the  subject  must  be  mentally  represented  as  thi 
fixed  point  to  which  the  predicate  refers.  And  even  M.  Paulhan  '  maintaini 
that  judgment  requires  the  separation  of  psychic  elements,  which  have,  ii 
fact,  fused  together  (as  in  naming  things,  and  mistaking  of  words,  by  chil 
dren),  and  their  recombination  under  rational  forms.  Judgment,  he  holds, 
is  therefore  "  the  act  by  which  an  abstract  element  of  a  complex  idea  is  re 
attached  to  a  new  system  of  elements."  The  logical  bond  between  the  twc 
states  whose  synthesis  constitutes  the  judgment  is  "  the  aptitude  of  these  twc 
states  for  co-ordinating  themselves  in  view  of  a  common  end."  Now  in  sc 
far  as  M.  Paulhan's  statements  concern  the  mechanism  of  ideas,  or  the  char 
acter  of  the  two  states  which  get  co-ordinated,  they  afford  no  full  explanation 
of  the  activity  of  co-ordinating  (the  synthesizing  itself).  But  the  description 
given  by  both  these  authors  of  the  nature  of  the  primitive  intellectual  proc- 
ess of  judging  is  overdrawn.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  if  so  much  were  re 
quired  of  the  beginnings  of  all  judgment,  we  could  never  learn  to  judge. 
For  ''  distinguishing  subject  and  predicate,"  and  "  thinking  "  the  two,  and 
*' separating  psychic  elements,"  and  co-ordinating  them  ''  in  view  of  an  end ' 
— all  these  are  elaborate  intellectual  processes  dependent  upon  a  preceding 
training  in  primary  activities  of  judging,  as  the  essentials  of  this  process 
have  already  been  described. 

2  12.  Peculiar  forms  of  feeling  are  the  distinctive  accompaniment  of  all 
intellectual  activity,  even  in  the  most  primary  acts  of  jndging.  Such  are  the 
more  obscure  forms  of  those  same  affective  accompaniments  of  judgment 
with  which  developed  self-consciousness  makes  us  familiar.  Among  then 
are  (1)  a  feeling  of  mental  tension  which  may  take  the  form  of  expectation, 

>  See  Fortlacre :  Pnycbologie.  p.  174 ;  and  compare  Brentsno  (PBychologrie*  p.  M6  f.;  996  f.)  wIm 
maintaiDB  that  in  every  act  of  coMdonanese— however  simple  it  may  be.  aa,  tor  example,  tiie  men 
tal  representation  of  a  tone— a  judgment  is  included. 

'  Ballanf :  Elemente  d.  Ppychulo^e.  p.  114  f. 

*  i;Actiyit6  mentale  et  lea  ^Ifements  de  rEsprit.  p.  109  f. 
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or  of  TacUIation,  or  of  doubt,  etc.  This  feeling  may  be  regarded  as  directed 
either  forward  from  the  idea  A  to  the  idea  B^  or  backward  from  the  idea  B 
to  the  idea  A.  For  judging,  even  in  its  most  primitive  form,  resembles  the 
attempt  to  solve  a  problem  :  Is  J,  which  is  fading  from  the  central  point, 
the  focus  of  attention  in  the  field  of  consciousness,  like  or  unlike  B,  which 
is  just  now  occupying  this  central  point  ?  Or  the  order  of  the  problem  may 
be  reversed ;  and  with  the  feelings  which  belong  to  the  pause  preceding 
the  act  of  intellectual  synthesis  all  are  familiar.  But  (2)  a  vague  feeling, 
corresponding  to  what  we  recognize  as  "  conviction  " — a  feeling  intrinsi- 
eally  appropriate  to  the  affimuUion  of  resemblance  or  difference — may  also 
be  supposed  to  set  its  seal  upon  the  acts  of  primaiy  intellection.  Indeed, 
■o  intrinsically  appropriate  and  essential  is  this  peculiar  feeling  that  at 
least  one  very  acute  psychologist  *  has  been  led  to  define  judgment  as 
"ideating  with  the  consciousness  of  actuality.**  By  the  '*  consciousness  of 
actuality  **  is  here  meant  the  consciousness  that  a  particular  way  of  ideating 
is  necessary,  *^  must  be,"  or  ''  ought  to  be.'*  This,  then,  would  amount  to 
a  sort  of  indirect  feeling  of  the  validity  of  the  laws  of  intellectual  Ufe.  But 
here  again  such  modifications  of  feeling  as  belong  with  developed  thinking 
faculty  must  be  distinguished  from  such  as  are  the  conjectural  but  natural 
accompaniment  of  primaiy  intellection.  [It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that 
the  first  class  of  feelings  belong  rather  to  ^e  analytic  aspect  of  the  relating 
activity,  and  the  second  to  its  synthetic  aspect ;  the  first  are,  then,  rather 
preparatory  to  pronouncing  judgment ;  but  the  second  are  the  affective  ac- 
companiment of  the  actual  pronouncing  of  judgment.] 

I  Id.  Let  us  state  the  results  of  our  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  primary 
intellection  in  the  following  way :  I  may  regard  any  stream  of  consciousness 
with  respect  to  its  contiguous  members,  or  any  field  of  consciousness  with 
respect  to  its  numerous  factors  or  objects,  as  simply  capable  of  having  its 
contents  described.  The  contents  are,  for  example,  certain  sensations,  feel- 
ings, ideas,  conations — A,  J9,  C,  D,  etc.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  objectively 
regarded,  these  sensations,  feelings,  ideas,  conations,  are  related  in  certain 
ways ;  they  are  more  or  less  like  or  unlike  each  other.  But  now  let  the 
question  be  raised :  What  new  factors,  or  shadings  of  old  factors,  enter  into 
tiiis  complex  of  consciousness  as  soon  as  we  introduce  the  conception  of  in- 
tellectual activity  in  the  form  of  a  judgment  made  by  the  subject  of  these 
sensations,  feelings,  ideas,  and  conations  ?  Why,  then,  a  reUOing  activity  must 
be  recognized ;  an  active  consciousness  of  resemblance  and  of  difference — 
resulting,  by  processes  of  assimilation  and  differentiation,  in  a  new  and  in- 
tellectual ordering  of  the  sensations  and  ideas,  stirred  and  accompanied  by 
peculiar  feelings,  and  dependent  upon  the  voluntary  focusing  and  redistri- 
bution of  attention ;  and  finally,  the  establishment  of  laws  of  rational  con- 
nection between  mental  states,  which  give  a  new  definitive  flow  to  subse- 
quent mental  life. 

Once  more,  mdimentary  and  developing  Time-consciousness 
is  assumed  as  a  condition,  result,  and  accompaniment  of  all  acts 
of  genuine  primary  intellection.  With  the  metaphysics  of  time 
—the  validity  of  this  conception  as  applied  to  reality,  etc. — do* 

>  lipps :  GnmdUtuchen  d.  Seelenlebens,  p.  896 1 
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Bcriptive  and  explanatory  psychology  does  not  have  to  deaL 
Moreover,  in  its  efforts  to  trace  the  genesis  and  evolution  of  time- 
consciousness  science  finds  itself  limited  at  certain  points ;  at 
last  we  have  to  acknowledge  that  we  have  reached  one  of  those 
ultimate  facts  of  all  mental  life  beyond  or  behind  which  it  is 
impossible  for  science  to  explore.  Such  facts  we  call  laws  of  all 
mental  development.  Thus  we  may  say  that  to  become  conscious 
of  time  as  the  universal  form  of  aU  psychoses  belongs  to  the 
very  nature  of  the  mind.  Indeed,  only  as  an  immediate  awareness 
of  our  states  as  enduring  and  as  succeeding  each  other  ("  in  Htm^^ 
so  we  popularly  say)  is  recognized,  can  we  provide  for  any  in- 
tellectual development.  On  the  other  hand,  inteUectual  activity 
is  necessary  for  developing  this  peculiar  consciousnesa  In 
other  words,  comparison,  analysis,  synthesis,  judgment,  must 
co-operate  and  develop  together  with  "  time-consciousness "  for 
the  completer  elaboration  of  mental  life. 

Scientific  psychology  can,  however,  trace  certain  conditions 
under  which  time-consciousness  arises  and  undergoes  the  various 
stages  of  its  development ;  but  in  doing  this  two  classes  of  fal- 
lacies and  their  resulting  extremes  of  opinion  must  be  avoided. 

(1)  The  consciousness  of  time,  in  the  abstract,  cannot  be  de- 
rived merely  from  single  or  repeated  observations  of  the  fact 
that  the  states  of  consciousness  actually  do  endure  and  succeed 
each  other  ^^  in  time."  Enduring  and  succeeding  conscious  states,  in 
themselves  C07isidered,  afford  us  no  full  explanation  of  the  conscious- 
ness of  time-relations  as  applicable  to  those  states.  Sensations,  feel- 
ings, "  moments  "  of  conation,  might  come  and  go  forever,  with- 
out, by  the  mere  fact  of  their  coming  and  going,  accounting  for 
or  arousing  the  consciousness  of  time.  This  consciousness  is  a 
new  and  unique  reaction  of  the  subject  of  all  the  states  of  con- 
sciousness ;  it  implies  the  active  and  immediate  relating  work 
of  mind,  according  to  the  laws  of  its  own  life.  And  Sully  ^  is 
quite  right  when  he  accuses  English  psychologists  generally  of 
having  too  naively  held  that  the  cognition  of  time  is  to  be  ex- 
plained as  "  an  immediate  apprehension  of  a  certain  aspect  or 
certain  relations  of  our  experience — that  is,  our  enduring  and 
succeeding  states."  We  repeat,  the  consciousness  itself  is  a  new 
form  of  intellectual  reaction.  Nor  can  the  conception  of  abstract 
time  be  abstracted  from  enduring  or  succeeding  states  of  con- 
sciousness as  such ;  it  can  only  be  abstracted  from  the  conscious 
activities  which  relate  these  states,  as  enduring  and  succeeding, 
in  time. 

(2)  On  the  other  hand,  the  consciousness  of  time  does  not 

*  The  Human  Mind,  I.,  p.  889. 
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spring  tip  in  the  mind,  as  a  mere  form  of  mental  life  (an  a  priori 
empty  frame  work  of  experience),  independent  for  its  origin  and 
deyelopment  of  the  actual  experience  of  concrete  states  of  con- 
scioiisness  and  of  the  conscious  comparison  of  one  state  with 
another.  In  some  sort  it  is  true  that  ecery  intellect  constructs  its 
awn  time-consciousness.  It  is  by  conscious  processes  of  compar- 
ison, under  the  excitement  of  feeling,  that  the  temporal  frame- 
work of  experience  is  itself  erected.  MoreoTer,  this  time-consci- 
ousness is  capable  of  deyelopment.  It  begins  in  the  obscure, 
uncertain,  and  fitful  recognition  of  relations  among  the  factors 
and  "'moments  "  of  experience ;  it  grows  with  growing  intellect- 
ual life,  as  both  itself  affecting,  and  affected  by,  all  other  intel- 
lectual dcTelopment ;  it  attains  only  such  degree  of  deyelopment, 
with  regard  to  clearness  and  accuracy,  as  belongs  to  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  individual  assisted  by  the  means  acquired  by 
the  race  for  the  measurement  and  recording  of  experience,  in 
time.  In  all  this  process  of  development  the  actually  enduring 
and  succeeding  states,  with  those  modifications  of  consciousness 
which  are  dependent  upon  the  time  of  their  endurance  and  the 
rate  of  their  succession,  are  material,  as  it  were,  furnished  for  the 
constructive  and  relating  activity  of  mind. 

1 14.  The  development  of  the  consciousness  of  time  is  oonneoted,  of 
cfmnOf  with  the  development  of  all  the  faculties  so  called.  For  example, 
memoiy,  in  its  complete  form  as  reoognitive,  implies  the  ability  to  place  the 
thing  lemembexed  in  a  particular  position  in  that  succession  of  events  which 
ooDstituteB  the  stream  of  consciousness  ascribed  to  self.  Thus  recognitive 
memoiy  and  developed  iime-oonsoioosness  are  interdependent  In  doing 
this  we  also  judge ;  we  laj  down  propositions  bs  to  **  the  time  ^*  when  the 
remembered  event  occurred.  Imagination,  too,  is  required  in  order  to 
hame  and  applj  those  ideal  standards  bj  which  the  times  and  seasons  of  all 
the  events  in  our  past  experience,  or  in  our  dreams  and  anticipations  of  the 
foteva^  are  arranged  and  displayed. 

Bfoy  fonn  of  intellectual  faculty,  however  primitive,  depends  upon  the 

ndimentaij  oonsoioiuness  of  time.    In  elnoidating  the  nature  of  such  mdi- 

nsDlaiy  conadonsness  the  following  points  must  be  chiefly  borne  in  mind  : 

(1)  The  beginnings  of  time-consciousness  imply  that  all  the  contents  of 

wnndcnimoMi,  to  be  related  in  time,  are  somewhat  prolonged  prooMssi  ■ 

atber  than  instantaneous  or  non-enduring  events.    All  sensations,  feelings, 

wiiditionB    however  simple  or  complex — all  psychoses  or  states  of  consoious- 

ftia  an  proeoaaoo.    FtayohologicaUy  considered,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 

^'Mihematical  point  of  time"— no  time  that  is  not  enduring  time.    It 

*'Ue8  time  "  to  come  to  consciousness,  and  time  that  endures  less  than  so 

arneh  time  is  an  unreality,  is  no  time  at  all  for  consciousness.* 

^Oonpsn  Kteholi :  Amerleao  Joanud  of  PBychology,  iii.,  p.  4S8  f. ;  It.,  p  60  f. 

'  Fkoteior  James**  term.  **  the  tpedont  proeent  "—to  de«i|nuite  this  sctnal  '*  tbne-grssp  "  of  ooii- 
viBiWM-saeBM  psfticiilsriy  mfoitiniste.  It  Is  just  this  "  present  **  which  U  real ;  the  msthmnst- 
^PiiKBt;  the  tnetnt  that  is  gone  before  It  can  he  seized,  is  "  Bpedons  "  and  mueaL 
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(2)  The  oonsoionsneBB  of  time^  whether  of  the  endnxuioe  of  »  state  or  d 
the  snocession  of  states,  is  itself  a  process.  As  says  Stilly,  pertinently :  ' '  The 
secondary  oonsoionsness  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  an  instantaneons  act,  but 
is  itself  tk  process  in  time.  In  other  words,  the  cognition  of  time  is  only  poa- 
sible  through  and  by  means  of  a  time-experience." 

(8)  The  foundation  of  a  oonsoionsness  of  time  impUea  the  direction  oi 
attention  to  a  certain  aspect  or  quality  (if  the  word  be  not  ini^t)  of  a  pay 
chosis,  or  a  certain  relation  of  two  succeeding  peychoaea.  It  is  this  aspect 
or  quality  (?)  which  we  call  the  endurance,  it  is  this  relation  which  we  cal 
the  succession— of  psychoses,  in  time. 

(4)  Differences  in  the  proper  qualities  and  the  afGdotive  aooompanimenti 
of  shigle  states,  and  of  succeeding  states,  actually  depend  upon  the  time  o: 
their  endurance  or  upon  the  rate  and  order  of  their  succession.  Pains  anc 
pleasures  that  endure,  however  alike  in  other  respects,  are  not  the  aam^ 
pains  or  pleasures  with  those  more  fleeting.  Perceptions  and  ideas  an 
marked  off  from  each  other  in  consciousness  by  the  amount  of  the  quality  (?] 
of  steadiness  which  they  possess,  or  by  the  time-rate  of  that  stream  of  sac 
cessive  states  in  which  they  have  their  part. 

(6)  The  discernment  of  that  attribute  or  relation  of  our  psychoses  whid 
we  call  **  their  being  in  time,"  is  stimulated  and  assisted  by  the  affectiTe  oi 
emotional  character  of  certain  of  these  psychoses.  In  adult  developed  con* 
sciousness  such  an  effect  of  feeling  on  judgment  is  veiy  familiar.  Inte^ 
ested  attention,  whether  forced  or  voluntary,  with  its  pleasure-pains,  deter 
mines  the  **  seeming  "  endurance  and  time-rate  of  our  states  of  consciousness. 
The  more  complex  feelings  of  expectation,  hopeful  or  fearful,  of  tedium  and 
ennui,  of  mental  tension,  of  longing  for  change  or  affectionate  lingering  ovei 
the  fading  memoiy-images  of  past  states,  etc.,  are  powerful  stimulants  and 
guides  of  our  time-consciousness.  These  are  themselves,  of  course,  forme 
of  feeling  which  depend  upon  a  certain  development  of  time-consciousness. 
But  corresponding  rudimentary  forms  of  feeling  may  properly  be  assumed 
to  accompany  and  influence  the  most  rudimentary  apprehension  of  our  own 
states  as  having  the  attribute  of  time.  The  behavior  of  children  and  of  the 
lower  animals  confirms  this  assumption.  The  infknt  whose  present  conteni 
of  consciousness  may  be  described  as  made  up  of  unpleasant  impressions  oi 
growing  vividness,  and  fading  memory-images  of  pleasant  impressions  (as, 
for  example,  when  its  nursing-bottle  is  rudely  pulled  from  its  mouth)  is  in  a 
condition  favorable  to  the  mental  seizure  of  a  primitive  time-relation.  AU 
consciousness  of  difference  in  quality  is,  in  fact,  an  actual  process  of  devel- 
opment, closely  akin  to  the  consciousness  of  succession.  The  same  inf^t, 
hungry  and  waiting  to  feel  the  soothing  of  its  well-wanned  and  well* 
sweetened  draught,  is  being  disciplined  not  only  in  patience  but  also  in 
the  perception  of  time.  To  endure  quickens  the  cognition  of  duraHan  in 
time.  But,  chiefly,  does  the  experience  with  rhythmically  recurrent  similai 
sensations,  and  the  agreeable  feelings  of  interest,  expectation,  and  famili- 
arity which  accompany  the  sensations,  favor  the  apprehension  of  succession 
in  time.  To  swing  a  bright  ball  before  the  infant's  eyes,  to  croon  tunes  in 
its  ear,  to  rock  it  in  a  cradle,  or  sway  it  in  the  arms,  is  to  train  not  only  the 
consciousness  of  resemblance  (as  we  have  already  seen)  but  also  the  con- 
sciousness of  time.    And  when  we  note  "  the  fragment  of  the  nbil^iab  hymn 
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vitili.  whioh  he  singB  and  croons  himself  to  sleep/'  under  inflnence  from  the 
ins^iiict  of  imitation,  and  with  the  help  of  associated  ideation,  we  are 
witnesses  of  the  beginnings  of  self-onltnre  in  the  apprehension  of  primaiy 
leljations  of  time. 

(6)  In  all  mental  actiyitj  directed  toward  the  oonstmotion  of  time-con> 
acioiisness  the  entire  mechanism  of  primary  intellection  is  called  into  play. 
So  far  as  we  are  able  to  say,  the  consciousness  of  succession  of  like  states 
is  biere  most  prinuuy.  *' Again,"  **  again,"  and  * 'yet  again  "~the  "same," 
is  Hie  Toiee  with  which  nature  gives  her  first  lessons  in  time  to  her  children. 
Ana  "  now  "—behold !— the  "unlike;"  "going"  and  «*  yet  going"  and 
"  now  gone" — somewhat  thus  may  we  suppose  the  heading  of  her  second 
kaacm  to  be.  "  Wait "  and  "  yet  wait ; "  it  is  "  not  yet,"  but  it  is  "  coming,'* 
daftnes  what  she  would  next  have  her  pupils  apprehend.  But  while  we  are 
ible  thus  far  to  detect  the  secrets  of  her  elementary  forms  of  discipline,  we 
must  not  forget  that  the  nature  of  her  pupil  is  the  thing  which  both  she  and 
ve  haTe  chiefly  to  take  into  account  For  the  cansdousnees  of  time  is  itse^, 
iib^  every  form  cf  oonedoueness,  a  process;  but  its  peculiarity  is,  that  it  is  a 
vnM^ue  form  of  inteUectual  reaction  resulting  in  the  comprehension  cf  all  the  oon^ 
tomtm  of  eoneeiousness  as  processes,  enduring  and  succeeding  each  other  <*  in 
tfnae."  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  phrase,  **  in  time,"  we  shall  discover 
xaoze  dearly  later  on. 

We  have  now  completed  the  survey  of  those  most  primary 
and  yet  ever  present  forms  of  consciousness  to  which  was  giyen 
ibe  title  of  "  elements  of  mental  life.*'    Strictly  speaking,  they 
axe  all  only  partial  aspects,  as  it  were,  of  every  true  and  com- 
plete psychosis — processes  constituent  and  determinatiye  of 
every  so-called  field  of  consciousness.    Detailed  as  our  descrip- 
tion has  been,  it  has  only  faintly  represented  the  intricacy  and 
many-sidedness  of  psychical  activity  as  it  is  realized  in  every  one 
of  our  mental  states.    For  that  which  nature  brings  to  pass, 
^  once  in  all  its  infinite  variety,  as  a  unique  totality,  science 
dowly  follows  after,  in  its  attempt  faithfuUy  to  represent  and  to 
^lain.    We  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  combinations  of  these 
elementary  processes,  in  increasing  complexity,  as  the  formation 
<rf  faculty  takes  place,  and  the  attainment  of  "  mind  "  (in  the  full 
meaning  of  the  word)  is  secured.    That  is,  we  now  consider  the 
'uiher  development  of  mental  life. 

.  IMdat  the  referenoet  in  the  notes  of  this  chapter,  few  oan  be  msde  to  worke  throw- 
■f  iddfttonal  ISaht  upon  the  phenomena  of  **  primary  intellection.**  Of  oonne,  part*  of 
^tte  Bore  rnSl  ana  truly  psychological  woilcs  on  Logio,  and  the  chapters  on  Judgment 
2^1lMMgfat,  hi  an  the  principal  psychological  treatises,  may  be  consulted  with  profit. 
%MbIly  would  we  refer  to  the  chapters  on  **  Conception  **  and  **  Discrimination  and  Oom- 
(*i*Qii,*^in  James :  The  Principles  of  Psychology,  I. ,  ziL  and  ziiL  Consult  also,  Wnndt : 
l*^  I,  pi.  L,  chao.  ii  George :  Lehrbnch  a  Pkychologie,  p.  351  f. ;  p.  499  f.  Waits : 
^'oiHndi.  eta.  p.  506 1  Binet :  La  Psychologic  do  Raisomiement.  Preyer :  The  Devel- 
^eok  of  the  Intelleot  StrtlmpeU :  Grundriss  d.  Logik.  Spencer :  Prmciples  of  Pfty- 
^{<JQ|rr,  IL,  ohap.  Tiii  Ward :  Art.  Psychologr,  Bnorc.  Brit.,  p.  751  Horwios:  Pky- 
'"■■opMhe  Analyaai,  ii,  Buoh,  i   lippa :  Onmatataaonen  d.  Seebnlebens,  chi^  zz.] 
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CHAPTEE  XV. 

FEBGEPnON  BY  THE  SENSES 

Attention  has  already  frequently  been  directed  to  the  im- 
TK>rtant  truth,  that  the  so-called  "  faculties  of  mind  " — or  forms 
^t    psychical  activity  in  which  adult  experience  consists— are 
^^veloped  only  in  dependence  upon  the  combined  effect  of  all 
^e  elementary  processes.     The    different  faculties,  however, 
Evolve  these  elementary  processes  in  different  ways  and  in  dif- 
ferent degrees ;  it  is  this  fact,  indeed,  which  makes  it  possible  to 
speak  of  them  as  different  faculties.    For  example,  without  per- 
<^ption  and  self-consciousness,  memory  and  imagination  are  im- 
possible;  and  yet  not  more  impossible   than  are  the  former 
l&colties  without  the  latter.     For  if  I  could  not  remember  and 
imagine,  I  could  perceiye  nothing,  nor  could  I  be  conscious  of 
Sell    Yet  again,  intellect,  in  the  form  of  judgment  and  reason- 
ing, depends  upon  all  four  of  the  above-mentioned  faculties ; 
while  they,  in  their  turn,  depend  for  their  development  upon  it. 
How,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  shall  we  distinguish  the  differ- 
ent faculties,  if  they  all  result  from  combination  of  the  same  ele- 
mentary processes  and  all  involve  one  another  in  this  compli- 
^»Ml  way  ?    The  answer  to  this  question  has  already  been  indi- 
^»Mi\  the  different  faculties  differ  in  the  forms  and  amounts  of 
the  elementary  processes  which,  in  some  form  and  to  some  ex- 
^t,  enter  into  them  all.    Each  faculty,  so  to  speak,  emphasizes 
|«ie  principal  kind  of  these  processes.    For  example,  my  perceiv- 
%  a  ten-dollar  gold  piece  in  my  pocket  differs  from  my  imagin- 
ii^  one  to  be  there ;  the  difference  is  not,  however,  simply  because 
^7  perception  is  all  sensation  and  motion  without  ideation  and 
my  imagination  devoid  of  all  sensory-motor  elements.    Again, 
x^y  being  angry  at  the  sight  of  the  man  who  has  insulted  me 
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differs  from  my  perception  of  his  face,  from  my  memory  of  ihe 
insult,  and  my  imagination  of  its  meaning  and  result ;  but  this 
difference  is  not  because  the  emotion,  as  such,  is  devoid  of 
coloring  from  sensory  and  ideating  activity,  or  because  the 
intellectual  acts  have  no  affective  accompaniment  peculiar  to 
them.  But  perception  differs  from  memory,  and  nvemory  and 
perception  differ  from  emotion,  because  each  emphasizee  some 
of  the  elementary  processes,  previously  developed,  to  the  rela- 
tive exclusion  or  depression  of  the  others.  And,  in  reaKty,  every 
complex  state  of  cuivU  cansciotieneea — ^that  is,  every  exercise  of 
developed  faculty — is  what  it  is^just  because  of  where  Uputs  the 
emphasis  upon  the  many  elements  which  efUer  into  it, 

Sense-Perception  (as  the  very  term  indicates)  is  a  eomplex 
form  of  mental  life  in  which  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  combined 
results  of  processes  of  sensation.  The  obvious  truth  about  per- 
ception looked  upon  as  psychical  activity,  is  that  the  senses  are 
actively  concerned.  We  perceive  things,  their  qualities  and 
relations,  through  the  eye,  the  hand,  the  ear,  etc.  Perception, 
looked  upon  as  a  product  or  accomplished  result,  gives  us  the 
sensuous  qualities  and  relations  of  our  own  bodies  and  of  other 
things.  But  should  we  attempt  to  account  for  perception  solely 
as  an  affedr  of  complex  combination  of  sensation-elements,  we 
should  find  our  attempt  unsuccessful.  For  although  sense-per- 
ception is  chiefly  an  affair  of  the  senses,  a  resultant  of  sensation- 
complexes  that  have  entered  into  higher  and  yet  higher  forms 
of  fusion  and  complication,  it  is  by  no  means  simply  this.  As 
we  shall  see  more  and  more  clearly  in  the  course  of  our  study  of 
the  development  of  this  faculty,  all  the  other  primary  processes 
of  mind  are  involved  in  the  full  account  of  it. 

And  now  it  will  clear  up  the  entire  field  lying  just  before  us 
if  we  consider  what  data  for  our  explanation  of  the  development 
of  the  faculty  of  sense-perception  are  already  in  hand.  These 
may  be  enumerated  as  follows  :  (1)  Complex  forms  of  sensation, 
due  to  different  admixtures  of  qualitatively  and  quantitatively 
like  or  unlike  simple  sensations,  and  varying  in  a  discernible 
way  according  to  the  locality  of  the  organism  whose  nervous 
elements  are  stimulated  simultaneously  or  in  close  succession 
(**  sensation-complexes  "  serviceable  as  **  local  signs  ") ;  (2)  Rep- 
resentative images,  with  varying  degrees  of  intensity  and  "  life- 
likeness,"  which,  on  due  excitement  being  furnished,  tend  to 
recur  in  consciousness,  to  "  fuse  "  with  the  sensation-complexes 
and  with  one  another,  and  to  follow  the  sensation-complexes  and 
one  another,  under  the  laws  of  association;  (8)  Feelings,  or 
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afibctive  aocompaniments  of  the  combined  sensation-complexea 
and  ideas,  which  depend  in  part  upon  the  character  and  succes- 
sion of  the  latter  and  by  their  variations  in  *'  interest/'  tone  of 
**  pleasure-pain,"  expectation,  etc.,  correspond  to  the  changes 
that  go  on  in  sensuous  things;  (4)  Attention,  with  its  "wander- 
ing point  of  regard,"  actively  or  passively  directed  and  focused 
in  the  complex  field  of  perceptive  consciousness — especially  as 
influenced  by  the  aforesaid  feelings  of  interest,  expectation,  etc.; 
(6)  Discriminating  consciousness  (beginning  as  the  "  immediate 
fliwareness  "  of  resemblance  and  difference),  assimilating,  differ- 
entiating, analyzing,  synthesizing,  judging;  and  so  progres- 
sively elaborating  the  content  of  consciousness  (not  as  some- 
"thing  apart  from  that  content — in  the  full  meaning  of  the  word — 
Imt  as  a  relating  activity  in  and  through  the  content  of  con- 
sciousness) into  higher  and  higher  intellectual  forms. 

With  the  preceding  five  sets  of  considerations  in  hand  the 
formation  of  sense-perceptions  (or  ''  presentations  of  sense,"  for 
we  shall  use  these  two  terms  interchangeably)  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  knowledge  of  sensuous  things,  offers  a  series  of 
problems,  each  with  its  peculiar  data  as  it  were,  to  be  solved  by 
the  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  what  we  call  "  Mind  "  is  itself 
developed  in  and  through  the  actual  activity  employed  in  the 
solution  of  these  problems.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  following 
two  chapters  to  sketch  the  principal  features  of  this  develop- 
ment. This  sketch  constantly  assumes  a  reference  to  the  ele- 
mentary psychical  processes  already  described  in  detail. 

I  L  The  word  **  perception  **  has  beenTariously  employed,  as  the  histoiy 

of  psjohological  science  shows.  >    The  earlier  writers  made  that  Tag^e  and 

general  use  of  the  term  which  still  preyails  in  popular  langaage— as  when  we 

•ay:  '' I  perceive  your  meaning;  "or/*  I  now  perceive  the  truth  about  the 

Huitter,**  etc.    Meet  recent  writers,  however,  restrict  the  word  to  the  imme> 

4]aie  knowledge  of  external  objects  by  the  senses.    This  at  once  introduces 

tbe  question:  How  do  sensations  and  perceptions  differ?    The  answer  to 

t^kns  question  is  not  only,  in  some  large  degree,  a  test  of  any  anther's  entire 

Uieory  of  sense-peroeption ;  it  is  also,  not  infrequently,  an  indication  of  the 

iMMition  which  he  feels  himself  compelled  to  assume  toward  a  number  of 

important  philosophical  inquiries.     A  view  somewhat  widely  prevalent  of 

late  holds  that  sensations  and  perceptions  differ  only  in  respect  of  their  com- 

^ilsKity.*    But  strictly  speaking,  no  statement  could  be  more  inadequate  and 

*  Oompara  TfandTton :  Metaphyilcs,  Lectures  xxL-xxfr. 

*  RfMi  Wimdt,  wboM  whole  tbtotj  of  the  nature  and  detdopment  of  mental  Ufe  would  aeem 
oppOMd  to  the  theorlea  ordinarily  connected  with  this  statement  la  ftrand  claiming  that  VonUUtm' 
§m  dUBer  from  Bmpjbidungtn  only  in  being  composites  of  tiie  latter,  regarded  as  hypothedcal 
almpisi ;  and  then  W<»hrnthmungen  appear  as  VortMlungen  considered  as  referable  to  an  actual 
object.   But  In  estimating  all  this  we  most  remember  the  meaning  which  Wondt  attacboa  to  his 
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«  Tiew  reialts,  either  in  denying  the  greater 
to  the  perception  of  things,  or  else  in  patting 
ft  MnffnlH  of  content  and  powers  which  makes  them 
DB-ttxal  of  all  the  elementaiy  forms  of  psjchical  life. 
m  wd  m  acBsalion,  is  necessary  to  perception,  has  been  cor- 
^  wioos  modem  writers.  Thus  Binet '  defines  perception 
^  wlttch  the  mind  completes  an  impression  of  sense  by  an 
."^  JLad  Taine,*  in  his  osnal  lively  and  exaggerated  way, 
is  a  true  hallucination.'*  (It  involves  an  asso- 
ftanng  with  one  of  contiguity.)  This  need  of  ideation 
I,  if  presentations  of  sense  are  to  arise  in  oonsoious- 
and  elaborately  expressed  by  Bully  in  the  following 
^  *^  f^TMplioti  is  that  process  by  which  the  mind,  after  discrimi- 
a  sensation  or  sensation -complex,  supplements  it  by  an 
iNT  escort  of  revived  sensations  (representative  images),  the 
«M»  ^^T^ifiass  ol  aeiaal  and  revived  sensations  being  integrated  or  solidi- 
W«i  ttcv  :2te  JOcm  of  a  percept" 

T]t  wUI  b^iMCkMd.  however,  that  the  definitions  just  g^ven  (and  especially 
^l#  '^m;  :tt^  lb#  discriminating  and  relating  activity  of  mind  as  necesaaiy 
u  »uig*»<»i  p^tveption.  This  necessity  is  particularly  emphasized  in  the 
:oU(^«vii^  ,\^th^r«i»e  uncouth  and  inadequate)  definition  of  Mr.  Spencer :  * 
}f^g^i^^H3»m.  WL  ^^a  discerning  of  the  relation  or  relations  between  states  of 
^vyeCl^^«M4W*k  P*^^  preeeutstive  and  partly  representative  ;  which  states  of 
>NW^H»^«»MM«s  ttUjrt  be  themselves  known  to  the  extent  involved  in  the  knowl- 
.ia|^  >m[  )iWu  (vUtions.**  Professor  James  *  also,  who  starts  his  discussion 
^v  ijttftjrj^stfuitt^  Um  truth  that  "perception  differs  from  sensation  by  the 
A^«Mcw<sw4i»  v^  farther  facts  associated  with  the  object  of  sensation,"  and 
>¥  Jn;^>iUt^  that  any  sharp  line  can  be  drawn  "between  the  barer  and  the 
'*K<Ktf  sV'ttctcKHMiieciSt**  himself  constantly  emphasizes  the  judging  activity  in 
V<i  wvvutftQ  s^Jt  ih^  formation  and  development  of  perceptions.  Indeed,  when 
w  ^^ktife^  ih^  existence  of  an  "object"  with  which  farther  foots  may  be 
*  ^viftv<«Hv^iMity  Msociated,"  he  assumes  the  entire  problem  of  perception  as 
ci^>4^  ^^^rv^l  iu  its  principal  and  more  difficult  features.  Dr.  Ward,*  how- 
^^^^.  v'M^'ihMMs  th4»  further  processes  needed  to  complete  perception  by 
>4K!^^u<c  vl  il  as  r^ulting  from  the  intellectual  synthesis  of  proximately 
o^Kth^K^rx  (MT^tMMitatiiUis ;  and  of  this  synthesis  as  determined  primarily  by 
^^»  >uo\\uu^tttak  K^i  attention,  which  movements  in  turn  depend  very  largely 
•Aj,^^i%  ibtv'  K^I««-'«ure  v>r  (>ain  which  the  presentations  occasion. 

\^  N^K  lh<Mi«  wi^  define  this  faculty  as  *'  the  consciousness  of  external  ob- 
Kivv^  ^^twMi&h  the  senses,**  we  affirm  that  aZ/  tJie  elemfntcny  processes  of  eon- 
>K*^s*,\  -HUHiui  .'^  .ir^  K\^HOfrH6ii  iH  PeTceptioH  ;  but  the  other  processes  are  to  be 
^ktxitisi  M  AViHjt^ik  iHrifcieii^  ami  determined^  with  respect  to  the  complied  state 
^  .xvi.^^M^-(«<4Mjt«  s^i^ffy  b}t  those  peculiar  modifications  of  consciousness  tphich  toe 
^ftvv  %.iJ^4t^  s¥ktsriSf%i  as  sensations. 

^^^     9^  V^\«i%>Ki^.  V>iCK^h«;iki^(T1kiMed.).  L.  p.  989  t.  a^^  The  langosge  of  ttis 

^y^ ^  ^^  \,^^  N>itKK^  vt.  (v  l;U  (  \  boweT«r,  impUee  a  Tlew  rerj  closely  rewmbltng  oan. 
>  ^>\  ivAtttW  au  H»)Mm«MiMM«iMit.  p.  10  f.  *  De  intelligence,  n..  pp.  50  f.  and  118  f. 

«  ^*W  H^iMMW  )lt«U.  I .  |v  lit.  *  Principlee  of  PBTChologj,  IL,  p.  SSa 

^XW  y^lMH**  ^  tV^'ltatucr,  IL,  p.  76  L  •  Ait  Psychology,  Bncyc.  Brit.  p.  68. 
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The  foregoing  conception  of  the  Origin  and  Development  of 
Presentations  of  Sense  may  serve  to  introduce  the  statement  of 
the  following  important  general  considerations. 

(1)  Psychology  regards  the  "  external  object,"  with  all  those 
qualities  which  constitute  its  "  externality  '*  and  those  relations 
which  it  sustains  to  other  external  objects,  as  the  construction  of 
the  mind  whose  object  it  is ;  that  is,  this  science  describes  and 
explains  the  preamtations  of  sense,  like  other  phenomena  of  con- 
sciousness, "  as  such."  Things,  regarded  as  in  any  way  inde- 
pendent  of  mind — of  the  receptivity  and  constructive  activity 
of  consciousness — may  be  of  interest  to  other  forms  of  scientific 
inquiry.  But  for  psychology  things  have  an  interest  only  as 
they  are  (however  "  externally  objective  ")  psychoses.  In  study- 
ing perception,  then,  we  have  to  do  with  tracing  a  certain  form 
of  the  productive  activity  of  mental  life. 

(2)  It  is  further  apparent,  however,  that  the  very  words,  "  ex- 
ternal object"  (and  these  words  enter  into  any  conception  of 
the  perfected  process  of  sense-perception),  suggest  a  contrast  to 
the  so-called  state  of  consciousness,  as  such — to  describe  and  ex- 
plain which  has  been  said  to  be  the  primary  problem  of  psychol- 
ogy. An  external  object  is  necessarily  regarded  as  "  out "  of  con- 
sciousness ;  so  far  as  it  is  immediately  knowable  by  the  senses, 
it  is  also  ''  spread  out,"  more  or  less  extensively,  in  space.  This 
being  "  out "  and ''  spread  out "  is  the  very  essence,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  extemalit}'  of  the  object.  Hence  our  problem  includes  the 
description  and  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  this  "  externally 
objective"  character  is  acquired  by  certain  psychoses.  In  other 
words,  we  ask  of  science  to  tell  us  how  things  come  to  be  per- 
ceived as  "out"  of  us,  and  ''spread  out,"  and  related  to  one 
another,  in  space.  But  here  the  psychological  question  must  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  philosophical  problems  which 
it  starts,  and  to  which  it  leads  up.  Empirical  psychology  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  metaphysical  problems: — Whether  space 
extra-mentally  exists,  and  real  things  exist  related  in  it,  as  we 
perceive  them  to  be ;  or.  What  sort  of  an  extra-mental  existence, 
if  any,  space  and  things  in  it  can  possibly  have.  In  so  far  as 
we  find  belief  in  the  extra-mental  reality  of  space  and  of  things, 
to  be  a  form  of  conscious  mental  life,  it  is,  of  course,  the  business 
of  psychology  to  make  a  note  of  this,  as  of  any  other  phenom- 
enon of  consciousness. 

(3)  Our  problem  is  not,  then,  to  show  how  external  objects 
get  set  by  the  mind  in  an  already  really  existing  and  empty 
space.  For  psycholog^y  "  empty  space  "  is  itself  only  an  abstrac- 
tion, dependent  (as  every  mental  abstraction  is)  on  a  developed 

21 
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actiTity  of  memory,  imagination,  and  judgmenty  in  connecti 
with  presentations  of  sense  already  acquired.  Li  other  woi 
we  neither  make  empty  space,  nor  assume  such  space,  and  tl 
put  into  it  our  presentations  of  sense.  On  the  contrary,  as  1 
just  been  said,  we  derive  our  conception  of  empty  8i>ac6  fr 
presentations  of  sense.  Still  further  reflection  shows  us  t] 
these  same  presentations  of  sense  exist  for  us  as  a  basis  for 
process  of  conception,  only  as  they  already  have  the  characte: 
tics  of  being  ''out"  of  consciousness,  and  "spread  out'*- 
space.  And  so  the  problem  recurs :  How  does  this  immedi 
awareness  of  the  objects  of  sense  as  external  and  extended,  co 
about?  For  to  adult  and  deyeloped  consciousness,  all  presex 
tions  of  sense  have  the  characteristics  of  externality  and  ezt 
sion.  Indeed,  sense-perceptions  differ  from  mere  sensatii 
complexes  (if  we  neglect  for  the  moment  the  objectiTe  referei 
of  the  latter)  chiefly  in  respect  of  these  important  charactei 
tics. 

(4)  Strictly  speaking,  howeyer,  what  we  are  seeking  has 
be,  at  some  point  in  the  course  of  our  descriptiye  and  expl 
atory  science,  assumed  as  already  existing.  What  is  sou^ 
and  assumed  is  the  externality  and  extensity  of  the  object  p 
sented  through  the  senses.  Now,  at  some  point  every  invei 
gator  is  obliged  to  confess  that  his  data  of  explanation  be( 
to  fail  him.  This  is  necessarily  true  of  all  theories  of  sen 
perception.  They  all  have  to  make  an  appeal,  in  order  to  fi 
an  explanation  of  certain  primary  facts  and  results,  to  the  ; 
sumed  but  unexplained  nature  of  the  Mind  itself. 

(5)  It  follows  from  the  foregoing  considerations,  that  1 
constituting  of  presentations  of  sense,  into  extended  and  exter 
objects,  is  the  result  of  a  mental  development.  It  is  a  progr 
sive  achievement  of  mind,  a  resultant  of  a  growth  in  knowled, 
This  achievement  and  growth  are  made  possible  by  the  combix 
action,  in  higher  and  more  complex  forms,  of  all  the  element] 
psychical  processes.  But  just  as  every  living  being  has,  in 
so-called  **  nature,"  certain  laws  to  observe,  or  certain  gene 
forms  of  development  to  which  it  must  conform,  so  it  is  w 
the  Mind.  In  the  discovery  and  statement  of  these  laws  8 
powers  we  reach  again  the  limits  set  to  scientific  analysis  and 
the  explanations  it  affords. 

(6)  Boughly  speaking,  two  principal  stages  in  the  constr 
tion  of  presentations  of  sense  may  be  recognized.    These 
not,  however,  distinctly  separable  either  in  time  or  in  the  ch 
acter  of  the  effect  upon  consciousness  from  the  maturity  of  ex 
rience  which  they  indicate.    They  are  sometimes  called  ''  loc 
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ization"  and  ''eccentric  projection."  The  former  emphasizes 
the  necessity  for  a  system  of  cognitions  relating  to  the  different 
areas,  both  internal  and  superficial,  of  the  body,  in  order  that 
all  things  other  than  the  bodily  members  may  be  known 
through  the  spatial  relations  they  sustain  to  it.  •  The  latter  em- 
phasizes the  cognition  of  these  things  as  altogether  external  to 
ourselves  (including  "  in  ourselyes  "  the  entire  bodily  organism), 
and  as  having  spatial  qualities  and  spatial  relations  to  one  an- 
other. But  neither  of  these  complex  processes  can  be  carried 
forward  without  involving  the  other ;  neither  can  be  carried  far 
without  bringing  forward,  in  a  corresponding  manner,  the  other. 
The  child  gets  acquainted  with  its  own  body  and  with  things 
external  to  it,  pari  passu,  as  it  were.  Or  rather,  even  our  pri- 
mary problems  of  perception  are  complex  and  have  reference  to 
these  two  ends :  to  know  our  own  body,  so  as  to  know  all  other 
things  as  related  to  our  own  body.  At  first,  and  previous  to  a 
considerable  development  of  perceptive  experience,  the  child 
neither  knows  things  nor  its  own  body  as  separable  objects. 
All  the  way  along  the  path  of  its  early  development,  it  is  learn- 
ing to  know  things,  as  separable  from  its  own  body,  through 
their  changing  relations  to,  and  effects  upon,  the  body ;  and  it  is 
also  learning  to  know  the  different  parts  of  its  own  body,  as 
separable  from  each  other  and  from  things,  by  the  same  general 
class  of  means. 

(7)  In  all  this  complicated  history  of  the  development  of  per- 
ception, certain  of  the  senses  play  altogether  a  different  part 
from  that  which  can  be  assigned  to  the  others.  It  is  experience 
gained  through  the  eyes,  and  through  the  skin,  muscles,  and 
joints — with  their  constantly  combined  activities  and  conse- 
quent fusion  of  resulting  sensation  -  complexes  —  which  con- 
stitutes the  spatial  qualities  and  relations  of  sensible  objects. 
Through  sight  and  touch  (in  the  extended  meaning  of  the  latter 
word)  alone  does  the  consciousness  of  extended  and  external  ob- 
jects originally  come.  The  other  senses  give  us  only  secondary 
and  inferential  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  things  as  they  have 
already  been  constructed,  with  their  spatial  qualities  and  rela- 
tions, by  visual  and  tactual  perception.  In  other  words,  pres- 
entations of  sense  are  regarded  as  smellable,  tastable,  audible, 
only  as  we  attribute  the  exciting  cause  of  these  modifications  of 
consciousness  to  external  objects  already  known  as  existing  in 
space  constructed  by  sight  and  touch.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  the  description  of  the  formation  and  development  of  a  so- 
called  "  field  of  touch  "  and  a  "  field  of  sight,"  covers  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  psychological  science  of  perception. 
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(8)  And,  finally,  when  we  raise  the  inquiry  as  to  why  sigfht 
and  tonch,  not  only  lead  the  other  senses,  but  really  eoTer  nearly 
the  whole  field  of  investigation  here,  we  can  give  only  a  partial 
answer.  The  reason  appears,  however,  to  be  connected  with  the 
character  of  the  sensation-complexes,  which  can  be  excited  only 
by  the  activity  of  these  senses.  Only  the  organs  of  the  eye  and 
of  the  skin  (including  muscles  and  joints)  are  capable  of  giving 
rise  to  so-called  ''  spatial  series  "  of  sensation-complexes.  The 
chief  characteristics  of  these  eminenUy  spatial  series  of  sensa- 
tion-complexes are  the  following  three :  (a)  They  possess  a  sys- 
tem of  ''  local  signs  "  as  the  non-spatial  series  do  not.  How  true 
this  is,  and  in  what  manner  true,  of  sight  and  touch — the  so- 
called  "  geometrical  senses  " — has  already  been  sufficiently  ex- 
plained (see  chap.  viii).  (h)  Spatial  series,  or  such  as  are 
adapted  to  combine  into  external  and  extended  objects  of  sense, 
must  admit  of  easy,  frequent,  and  rapid  repetition,  in  varjring 
order  of  arrangement.  These  characteristics,  too,  belong  chiefly 
to  sensation-complexes  of  the  eye  and  skin — ^including  the  mus- 
cles and  joints,  (c)  Two  spatial  series  of  sensation-complexes 
when  experienced  simultaneously  or  in  close  succession  (that 
is,  when  entering  into  the  same  field  of  consciousness — in  the 
broadest  meaning  of  this  term),  must  be  comparable  and  asso- 
ciable  with  each  other.  Only  thus  can  that  unity  which  belongs 
to  objects  of  sense,  as  resulting  from  the  intellectual  activities 
already  described,  be  secured.  Here,  again,  the  two  geometri- 
cal senses  are  incomparably  superior  to  the  other  senses. 

It  may  be  declared,  then,  in  a  preliminary  way,  that  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  brief  history  of  the  formation  of  every  presentation 
of  sense :  Two  or  more  series  of  sensation-complexes,  having 
the  characteristics  of  spatial  series,  and  belonging  to  the  same 
or  to  different  organs  of  sense,  occur  simultaneously  or  in  im- 
mediate succession ;  they  are  frequently  repeated  in  close  con- 
junction in  consciousness,  and  are  associated  with  conative 
impulses  that  result  in  movements  of  accommodation  ;  repre- 
sentative images  and  traces  of  conative  impulse,  due  to  this  fre- 
quent repetition,  become  fused  with,  and  are  suggested  by, 
similar  sensation-complexes  in  every  new  experience ;  feelings 
of  interest,  expectation,  etc.,  become  the  habitual  affective  ac- 
companiments of  this  complicated  ''  mass "  of  sensation-  and 
ideation-elements ;  and  discriminating  and  relating  conscious- 
ness is  ever  active  (comparing,  assimilating,  differentiating)  to 
accomplish  the  higher  unifying  process  which  is  also  neces^sary 
to  the  cognition  of  all  objects  of  sense. 

In  the  development  of  perception  two  things  are  especially  to 
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be  noticed  :  First,  the  relative  amount  of  sensation-complexes 
that  have  a  genuine  peripheral  origin,  becomes  smaller ;  the 
relative  amount  due  to  manifold  revived  ideas,  and  to  subtle  and 
rapid  judgments  habitually  performed,  becomes  greater.^  Phys- 
iologically expressed :  Perception  becomes  more  and  more 
brainy,  rather  than  external-organic.  Psychologically  expressed : 
Perception  becomes  more  and  more  a  matter  of  ideation  and  of 
quick  infereTice,  rather  than  the  mere  having  of  sensation-com- 
plexes. But,  second,  the  development  of  interest  in  discrimina- 
tion, and  of  power  to  discriminate  in  a  more  varied  and  accurate 
way,  results  in  enlarging  the  content  of  the  sensation-complexes 
(the  observed  traits  of  the  object  of  perception)  that  enter  into 
the  presentations  of  sense.  Increase  in  the  wealth  of  sensuous 
details,  and  higher  ideal  and  intellectital  quality,  both  belong  to  the 
possibilities  of  developed  senserperception. 

2  2.  It  has  been  onstomary  to  speak  of  one  class  of  theorists,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  sense-peroeption,  as  Nativists  and  of  another  class  as  Empiricists. 
By  a  *'  nativist "  we  understand  one  who  assumes  the  cognition  of  the  spa- 
tial attributes  and  relations  of  objects  of  sense  as  a  '^  native  "  (unacquired) 
power  of  the  mind ;  and  who,  therefore,  denies  the  possibility  of  acquiring 
by  experience  the  so-called  *'  intuition  of  space."  By  **  empiricists,"  on  the 
other  hand,  we  understand  those  who  hold  that  this  peculiar  form  of  cogni- 
tion is  acquired ;  and  who  are  piqued  by  the  admission  that  we  have  to 
limit  onr  scientific  explanations  anywhere  by  an  appeal  to  the  so-called 
native  (unacquired)  power  of  the  mind.  Among  extreme  nativists  we 
might  properly  class  the  entire  Scottish  school,  who,  on  the  basis  of  the 
testimony  of  crude,  unanalyzed,  adult  consciousness,  teach  that  all  kinds  of 
sensations  (those  of  smell,  taste,  and  hearing  included)  are  from  the  first 
intuited  as  external  and  extended  objects  of  sense.  (In  the  case  of  some  of 
these  writers,  the  object  thus  immediately  intuited  is  said  to  be  the  '*  ex- 
cited sensorium  ;  "  as  though  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  organism  of 
sense,  itself  out  and  spread-out  of  consciousness,  belonged  to  the  roost 
primitive  aotiyities  of  all  the  senses — a  position  than  which  nothing  could 
well  be  more  difficult  of  proof.)  A  modem  and  modified  form  of  nativism 
has  been  advocated  with  great  skiU  and  learning  by  Stumpf  in  Germany,  Dr. 
"Ward  in  England,  and  Professor  James  in  this  country.  These  writers  agree 
in  attributing  '* extensive  magnitude,"  '* voluminousness,"  or  "bigness," 
from  the  very  first  to  some  or  to  all  of  the  sensations.  On  the  other  hand 
(not  to  speak  of  the  less  modem  views  of  the  Mills,  etc.),  extreme  empiri- 
cists, like  Bain  and  Spencer,  regard  the  space-intuition,  so-called,  as  de- 
rived wholly,  or  chiefly,  from  successive  experiences  of  muscular  movement. 
Every  theory  of  the  formation  and  development  of  presentations  of  sense  is 
obliged  to  define  itself  with  reference  to  these  two  classes  of  extremists. 

In  truth  the  advocates  of  neither  of  these  extreme  views  succeed  in  over- 
throwing the  fundamental  positions  of  the  other  side,  so  far  as  the  positions 

1  On  this  ■abject,  lee  Herbart,  Pijehologie  als  WiuenKbaft,  IL,  p  868 1 
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are  oonstrnciiYe  and  positive.  The  nativist  oannot  well  dany  the  evidenoe 
which  observation  and  experiment,  aooompanied  bj  analjaia,  bring  to  bear 
npon  the  history  of  the  development  of  sense-peroeption.  Theae  must  cer- 
tainly be  trusted  as  to  the/acts,  so  far  as  we  can  get  at  them ;  and  the  ap- 
peal from  science  to  the  testimony  of  '*  oommonHBense,"  of  erode,  nnana- 
lyzed,  adult  consciousness,  for  the  decision  of  questions  which  oonoem  the 
veiy  nature  of  the  development  of  the  aforesaid  oonaoioiianeBa,  is  quite 
unwarrantable.  This — as  it  appears  to  us — is  what  not  only  the  old-fash- 
ioned Scottish  common-sense  realism,  but  the  nativism  of  wiitere  like  Dr. 
Ward  and  Professor  James  is  constantly  doing.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
empiricist  cannot  well  deny  that  whenever,  and  however,  suooessive  experi- 
ences of  sensation-complexes  (regarded  as  subjective  oocurrenoes  in  the 
time-flow  of  consciousness)  are  apprehended  as  external  and  extended 
objects,  some  wholly  new  aspect,  or  set  of  attributes,  is  at  once  assumed  as 
belonging  to  the  aforesaid  sensation-complexes.  In  other  words,  mere  com- 
bincUions  of  unextended  ctnd  internal  BeMcUions,  regarded  as  euch^  can  never 
explain  the  arising  in  ooneciousness  of  objects  cognized  as  extended  and  extemoL 
Thus  it  may  be  said  that  writers  like  Bain  and  Spencer  are  constantly  smug- 
gling in  the  very  thing  which  they  set  themselves  the  task  of  explaining. 

So  far,  then,  as  the  construction  of  a  theory  of  perception  by  the  senses 
is  concerned,  the  claims  of  both  nativists  and  empiricists,  as  made  against 
each  other,  must  largely  be  admitted  to  be  true.  In  brief,  we  must  hold 
with  the  latter  against  the  former,  that  to  limit  the  explanations  of  psychol- 
ogy with  respect  to  the  stages  by  which,  the  time  at  which,  and  the  senses 
by  which  the  construction  of  space-intuitions  takes  place,  and  resort  to 
so-called  " common-sense,**  or  ''every  man's  consciousness,"  is  to  abandon 
the  attempt  at  science.  But  we  must  also  hold  with  the  nativists  against  the 
empiricists  that  all  description  and  explanation  with  reference  to  times  and 
stages  and  methods  of  acquiring  space-intuitions  cannot  dispense  with  the 
assumption  of  a  peculiar  and  unique  activity  of  mind.  So  far,  however,  as 
facts  are  concerned,  both  extreme  nativists  and  extreme  empiricists  are  often 
plainly  in  the  wrong.  One  party  is  apt  to  be  warped  in  one  way,  the  other  in 
the  opposite  way,  by  the  exigencies  of  theory.  Thus  when  Dr.  Ward,  in  the 
name  of  common-sense,  or  of  adult  consciousness,  attributes  '*  extensity  "  to 
the  most  primitive  sensation -complexes  of  other  senses  than  sight  and 
touch,  he  is  raising  a  question  of  fact.  The  claim  of  extensity  for  primitive 
sensations  of  smell  and  taste,  as  such,  seems  to  be  disproved  both  by  exx>er- 
imental  science  and  by  the  language  of  ordinary  experience.  But  when 
Bain  and  Spencer  claim  that  all  consciousness  of  objects  as  having  external- 
ity and  extensity,  by  sight,  is  indirect  only  and  meaningless  except  as  trans- 
lated into  terms  of  successive  tactual  and  muscular  sensations,  they,  in  their 
turn,  come  face  to  face  with  certain  facts  that  contravene  their  theory. 
When,  again,  Professor  James  *  holds  that  movement  is  not  necessaiy  to 
space-consciousness,  but  only  renders  it  more  distinct,  regarded  as  already 
acquired,  he,  too,  is  raising  a  question  of  fact ;  and  on  this  question  of  fact 
the  experimental  evidence  seems  to  be  adverse  to  his  view. 

But,  once  more,  certain  questions  of  fact  in  dispute  between  the  nativists 
and  the  empiricists — and  among  them  the  most  fundamental  and  necessary  to 

I  The  Principles  of  Psychology,  IL,  p.  178 1 
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ft  thoronghlj  satisfaotoiy  theory — are — alas  I  probablj  incapable  of  being 
answered  with  much  confidence.  For  example :  How  do  things  look  and 
feel  to  a  babj  before  it  really  has  the  power  to  perceive  any  visaal  or  tactual 
thing  ?  Or — perhaps  better :  How  shall  we  conceive  of  the  beginnings  of  that 
experience,  in  terms  of  which,  only  after  it  is  highly  developed,  we  are 
obliged  to  constmct  all  our  conceptions?  For  their  dealing  with  such 
questions  as  these  Solly  *  appears  to  be  quite  justified  in  accusing  Dr.  Ward 
and  Professor  James  of  assuming  **  a  psychological  impossibility,  viz.,  a  con- 
sciousness of  abstract  space  or  room  without  any  rudimentary  discrimination 
of  particular  parts  or  regions,  directions  or  distances  "  (  "  general  extensity, "  or 
*'  bigness, "  that  is  no  particular  extensity  or  bigness— like  a  **  buzzing  sound 
in  the  ear  "  that  is  really  not  a  "  buzzing  "  and  not  known  as  *'  in  the  ear  "). 

Among  the  problems  of  fact  that  are  in  debate  between  the  nativist  and 
the  empiricist,  but  are  capable  of  only  a  doubtful  answer,  we  note  the  fol- 
lowing three :  (1)  Do  sensation -complexes  which  include  no  motor  ele- 
ments—either in  the  form  of  so-called  sensations  of  motion,  or  of  sensations 
of  position  resulting  from  previously  excited  sensations  of  motion — ever 
possess  primarily  the  attribute  of  extensity?  This  inquiry  we  incline  to 
answer  negatively,  for  reasons  already  given  in  part,  and  for  others  soon 
to  be  brought  forward.  At  any  rate,  on  this  point  the  affirmative  position 
of  the  nativist  can  adduce  no  clearly  proven  facts.  (2)  Have  the  most  prim- 
itive sensations  of  light  and  color  the  attribute  of  extensity,  or  do  they 
acquire  this  attribute  through  experience  in  the  use  of  an  exploring  point 
of  regard  with  a  moving  eye  ?  To  this  question  of  fact,  also,  only  a  doubt- 
fnl  answer  can  be  given.  It  is  true  that  motion  is  actually  furnished  as  an 
accompaniment  from  the  first,  of  the  excitement  of  the  local  signs  of  the 
retina ;  and  we  shall  find  that  a  moving  point  of  regard  is  exceedingly  in- 
fluential in  delimiting  by  the  eye  all  spatial  qualities  and  relations  for  adxdt 
consciousness.  On  the  whole,  then,  we  are  inclined  to  affirm  that  discrimi- 
nating consciousness  and  practice  with  a  moving  eye  are  necessary  in  order 
that  light-  and  color-sensations  may  acquire  extensity.*  (3)  Is  the  percep- 
tion of  the  extension  and  contours  of  motionless  objects  by  the  skin  depend- 
ent upon  revived  and  associated  images  of  past  sensations,  originally  partly 
muscular  and  occasioned  by  active  touch  with  moving  organs?  The  reply 
to  this  question  falls  partly  under  the  reply  to  the  first  question.  Passive- 
ly and  actively  induced  sensations  of  muscles  and  skin — and  even  these  only 
after  repetition,  association  and  discrimination— oogutrtf  extensity  in  the 
process  of  the  development  of  mental  life. 

In  fine,  we  agree  with  Sully'  in  holding  that  ''whatever  the  precise  nat- 
ure of  this  primitive  *  massiveness ' "  (attributed  unwarrantably  by  the  ex- 
treme nativists  to  the  most  primitive  sensation-complexes  of  every  sense)  *'  it 
seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  it  requires  the  incorporation  of  motor 
ideas  before  it  becomes  gpatial  as  we  understand  the  term." 

Perceptions  of  Smell  and  Taste,  as  such,  have  no  extensity  or 
externality  whatever.    They  differ  only  in  quality,  intensity,  dora- 

>  The  Haman  Mind.  L.  p.  itT. 

*  Beadera  of  the  author's  Blements  of  PhyilolOKlcB]  Psychology  will  notice  that  this  poeltion  la 
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tioiiy  and  accompanying  tone  of  feeling ;  they  are  localized  < 
indirectly  on  account  of  their  connection  with  tactual  and  n 
cular  sensation-complexes ;  and  they  are  attributed  as  quali 
to  objects  only  by  a  system  of  secondary  and  doubtful  in 
ences.  The  series  of  sensations  which  originate  on  repei 
stimulation  of  the  organs  of  smell  and  taste— that  is,  the  pu 
olfactory  and  gustatory  sensations  as  distinguished  from 
accompanying  sensations  of  other  kinds  with  which  they  fui 
are  ''non-spatial."  They  are  lacking  in  a  system  of  1 
signs ;  they  do  not  admit  of  easy,  rapid,  and  frequent  repeti 
in  a  graded  order ;  they  are  not  comparable  and  associable  1 
each  other  or  with  spatial  series  of  other  senses.  Hence  the; 
unfit  for  use  in  acquiring  an  immediate  awareness  of  exten 
and  external  objects.  They  have  also  in  general  a  peculi 
flickering  and  vibratory  tone.  Their  principal  office  in  the 
yelopment  of  the  mental  life  is  due  to  their  reproductive  enc 
— ^this  being  especially  true  of  perceptions  of  smelL  In  m 
of  the  lower  animals  they  possess  a  great  biological  value 
account  of  their  connection  with  the  preservation  of  the  lil 
the  individual  and  the  propagation  of  the  species.  But  in 
case  of  civilized  man  their  value  is  chiefly  semi-sestheti 
Hence  the  knowledge  gained  by  these  perceptions  is,  in  a  mi 
ure,  of  the  nature  of  a  superfluity.  But  when  cultivated  by  < 
criminating  attention  upon  a  basis  of  a  rich  organic  and  f 
suous  development,  much  curious  information  regarding 
properties  of  things  may  be  indirectly  gained  by  percepti 
of  smell  and  taste. 

2  3.  Perception  by  the  nose  as  the  organ  of  smell  is  indirect,  oUauc 
sensations  being  localized  there  and  acquiring  their  organic  volumii] 
ness  through  the  accompanying  mnscolar  and  taotnal  sensations, 
is  easily  accomplished  as  an  intellectual  act,  since  we  sniff  in  the 
through  the  nostrils  and  note  its  effect  in  producing  both  non-sp 
olfactory,  and  spatial  muscular  and  tactual  sensations.  Two  qualitati 
and  quantitatively  discernible  olfactory  sensation-complexes  do  not  ap 
capable  of  being  placed  "  side  by  side,''  as  it  were,  in  the  field  of 
soiousness.  In  case  of  the  simultaneous  influence  of  two  smells  (as 
entin  showed),  the  stronger  overwhelms  the  weaker.  Perceptions  of  s 
have  then  to  be  compared  **  in  time  "  and  not  "  in  space,"  as  successive 
not  as  contig^ious.  Such  perceptions  give  us  no  immediate  awarene 
the  qualities  of  objects  as  external  and  extended.  The  direction  and  < 
acter  of  smellable  objects  is  judged  or  inferred,  in  a  secondary  way,  bj 
intensity  and  quality  of  the  sensations,  as  we  turn  the  head,  approach  t 
recede  from  the  object,  etc. 

How  different  objects  smell  (the  i)erception  of  objects  by  smell)  is  a 
of  knowledge  which  admits  of  a  high  degree  of  cultivation  on  the  basis 
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fpemi  Tftriety  of  natural  gifts,  bo  called.  Here  the  degree  of  discrimination 
and  the  sesthetical  value  of  the  sensations  vary  often  in  inverse  ratio.  The 
lower  Mtimftla  and  lower  races  of  men  obtain  information  through  the  nose, 
of  which  most  civilized  men  are  incapable.  Thus  Haller  states  that  the 
negroes  of  the  Antilles  can  distinguish  by  smell  the  footsteps  of  a  negro 
from  those  of  a  Frenchman ;  and  Humboldt  affirms  that  the  Peruvian  Ind- 
itDS  distinguish  in  the  same  way  the  race  to  which  an  approaching  stranger 
belongs.  We  have  already  (p.  136)  called  attention  to  the  special  acuteness 
of  olfactory  perceptions — amounting  sometimes  to  an  astonishing  idiosyn- 
ensy— possessed  by  some  hypnotic  subjects,  or  by  individuals  who  have  had 
t  highly  specialized  development  in  this  direction.  It  is  said  that  the 
n^TsteriouB  Gaspar  Hauser  could  perceive  the  leaves  of  different  fruit-trees 
hj  smell ;  and  persons  blind  and  deaf-mute  have  been  known  to  acquire  re* 
Bttrksble  faculty  in  discrimination  along  the  line  of  this  sense. 

(4.  Perceptions  of  taste,  if  we  disregard  the  ceaselessly  accompanying 
perceptions  of  passive  and  active  touch,  with  a  tongue  that  moves  and 
over  which  the  tastable  substance  is  moved,  are  of  an  order  similar  to  those 
of  smelL  If  we  lay  two  tastable  substances,  a  sour  mass  and  a  bitter  mass, 
on  tio  diiTerent  areas  of  the  tongue,  as  objects  of  tactile  perception,  thej 
nay  be  discriminated  in  space  as  two.  But  as  tastable,  the  two  will  either 
have  to  neutralize  each  other,  or  become  compared  in  time  as  one  taste  pre- 
dominates over  the  other.  Tastes,  like  smells,  cannot  be  made  to  lie  side  by 
>ide  in  the  field  of  consciousness.  On  account  of  the  constant  accompani- 
ment  of  tactual  and  mnscular  sensations,  tastable  substances  are  necessarilv 
Poneived  as  "  in  the  mouth ;  "  we  do  not  need  to  explore  surrounding  space 
to  find  out  where  or  what  they  are.  But  the  character  of  that  intellectual 
f^Mty  by  which,  on  a  basis  of  repeated  experiences,  we  perceive  the  qual- 
ities of  things  by  taste,  is  in  principle  the  same  as  that  which  applies  to 
^more  subtile  and  evanescent  sense  of  smell.  No  immediate  awareness  of 
*Q  extended  and  external  object  comes  through  the  gustatory  sensations 
^<nte ;  their  series  is  '*  non-spatial." 

The  development  of  perceptions  of  taste  differs,  however,  from  that  of 
■Qiell,  in  some  important  particulars.  The  sBsthetical  value  which  tastes 
hare,  in  the  onltore  of  the  individual  and  of  the  race,  is  far  more  universally 
mfiaentiaL  Among  highly  civilized  people  relatively  few  get  any  training 
^  nice  perception  of  delicate  perfumes ;  and  even  odorous  flowers  are  cus- 
tomarily prized  more  for  their  looks  than  for  their  smell.  But  the  gpreat 
My  of  civilized  men  become  **  particular  "  with  respect  to  the  discriminated 
^'hffieter  of  their  gustatory  sensations ;  and  how  things  edible  and  drinkable 
tosto  is  for  every  individuid  an  important  practical  question.  As  good  dining 
Momes  more  closely  connected  with  sanitary  considerations,  as  well  as  with 
^  pleasure-pains  of  g^tatory  sensations,  a  large  general  development  and 
tt  astonishing  special  acuteness  of  perception  are  the  important  results. 
And  if  our  modem  epicures  cannot  equal  the  Boman  epicures,  who  professed 
to  know,  by  taste,  where  the  fish  was  caught  and  on  which  leg  a  partridge 
™^  slept ;  our  tea-tasters  and  wine-merchants,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  multitude 
of  the  people,  are  perhaps  becoming  sufficiently  '<  intellectual,**  as  well  as 
'^hetioal,  on  the  side  of  development  ministered  to  by  this  sense. ' 

>  Ob  Ibe  eotfn  rabject,  see  BrOlat-Savailn :  PhyBlologie  dn  Gout.  traoBlated  into  German  bj- 
^▼€|t,  and  Into  Snglisli  l^  Andenon. 
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Perceptions  of  Hearing  are,  in  some  respectB,  oonfessedlj 
more  difficult  to  deal  with  in  terms  of  a  theory  which  denies 
-original  extensity  or  Toluminousness  to  auditory  sensations 
There  is,  however,  sufficient  ground  for  maintaining  that  ob 
jects  are  perceived  as  external  and  extended,  by  the  ear,  onlj 
through  a  complicated  system  of  indirect  references.  Thesi 
references  are  dependent  upon  associated  spatial  series  of  i 
tactual  and  muscular  sort.  In  other  words,  objects  perceivec 
as  sonorous  have,  in  so  far  as  they  are  sonorous  simply,  m 
spatial  qualities  or  relations.  But  sensations  of  sound  ar< 
localized  in  the  bodily  organ  as  more  or  less  "  acute  "  or  ''  mas 
sive,"  or  else  they  are  projected  into  space  as  more  or  less  dia 
tant ;  and  they  are  attributed  to  extended  and  external  objecti 
>as  belonging  to  them — in  complete  dependence  on  the  space 
constituting  activity  of  eye,  skin,  and  muscles.  We  acquire  th< 
perception  of  sounds,  as  ''  in  the  ear,"  only  after  we  have  aiiivec 
Ht  the  perception  of  this  bodily  member  in  terms  of  touch 
Even  then  we  localize  sounds,  as  in  the  ear,  or  as  external  to  ou] 
bodies,  by  means  of  their  tactual  accompaniments,  or  by  oxn 
acquired  knowledge  of  the  intensity  and  quality  appropriate 
to  so-called  "  entotic  "  or  to  external  sounds.  The  voluminous- 
ness  which  sounds  have,  considered  as  apart  from  variations  ii 
complex  quality  and  intensity,  depends  upon  associated  tactua 
and  muscular  sensations  with  their  affective  accompaniments 
While  it  is  true  that  in  adult  experience  we  orient  ourselves  ii 
space  and  perceive  the  direction  of  sounds  with  great  speed  anc 
considerable  precision,  yet  this,  too,  is  as  an  acquired  art  differ 
ing  in  different  persons  and  dependent  upon  attention  to,  anc 
previous  experience  of,  the  tactual  and  muscular  accompani 
ments.  The  complete  set  of  data  in  the  form  of  sensation 
complexes,  upon  the  basis  of  which  this  acquired  art  of  inter 
pretation  takes  place,  is  not,  however,  as  yet  experimentally 
determined. 

2  5.  In  answer  to  the  qnestion.  How  do  we  localize  sounds  with  respect  i 
oar  own  bodily  organism?  the  character  of  so-called  "entotic  somidB"  ha 
an  important  bearing.  Such  sounds  are  caused  bj  some  form  of  stimnln; 
arising  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  organ,  within  the  body  (the  vibration  o 
adjoining  mosoles,  the  whirring  of  blood  in  the  blood-vessels,  the  singiiii 
in  the  ears  due  to  cerebral  excitement,  etc.) ;  but  whether  we  localize  then 
in  the  ear,  or  external  to  the  body,  depends  upon  difficult  and  oompli 
oated  judgments.  Few  persons,  of  the  many  troubled  in  this  way,  have  no 
been  puzzled  to  know  whether  their  morning  dose  of  quinine  or  a  cricket  ii 
the  window  was  accountable  for  a  tormenting  and  persistent  buzzing  ii 
the  ears.  In  certain  pathological  cases  the  power  to  disting^sh  betweei 
'entotio  and  external  sounds  is  wholly  lost.    On  the  other  hand,  personi 
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iffao  bftTe  good  powers  of  abstraction  and  a  high  seethetical  interest  in  ma- 
aoal  sonnds  can,  so  to  speak,  call  them,  as  sounds,  almost  or  quite  entirelj 
fiom  **  without  *'  (in  any  sense  of  the  word)  into  the  very  purest  life  of  the 
aouL  Then  one  is  for  the  moment  wholly  unconscious  of  the  objective  as- 
pect of  these  sensations ;  one's  life  becomes  subjective,  a  succession  of 
iti^  in  time,  each  of  which  is  characterized  by  a  sort  of  being  in  the  sweet 
aoonds.  Expeiience  is  then  better  described,  not  by  saying,  I  hear  such 
and  Boeh  sounds  with  or  in  the  ear ;  but  I  live,  in  time,  in  the  succession  of 
wands.  There  is  here  no  awareness,  either  immediate  or  indirect,  of  the 
qoalities  of  acoustic  objects ;  but  a  self -being,  determined  in  time,  as  a 
mooeasion  of  sensation-states.  Hence  it  is  customaiy  to  speak  of  music  as 
the  most  *'  interior  **  of  all  the  arts.  But  to  look  at  the  musicians,  or  to  con- 
Tsnewith  a  friend  about  the  music,  involves  a  totally  different  and  a  truly 
objeotive  process  of  perception. 

Again,  the  terms  "  acute  "  (or  **  piercing,"  and  the  like)  and  •*  massive  " 
or  '*  foluminous  *'  (like  the  notes  of  the  base  clef),  refer  to  tactual  and  mus- 
enlar  accompaniments  of  auditory  sensation-complexes.  This  becomes  per- 
fecUj  plain  when  we  select  extreme  instances.  When,  for  example,  I  stand 
near  a  door  which  in  violently  slammed,  or  a  cannon  which  is  fired,  the  most 
unpreasive  part  of  the  total  experience  is  that  the  side  of  my  head  seems  to 
be  atrack  a  blow,  or  that  my  entire  body  (and  especially  the  internal  organs) 
» aet  vibrating.  It  is  obvious  that  the  very  words  acute  and  piercing  are 
t^ken  from  our  experience  with  touch.  In  this  connection  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  ear,  as  an  organ  of  touch,  unlike  the  eye,  has  no  means 
of  protecting  itself  against  the  assaults  made  upon  it,  by  the  stimulus.  It 
^umot  escape  by  motion  or  cover  itself  up ;  it  must  stand  and  take  what 
koines.  Thus  it  is  not  only  excited  as  the  end-organ  of  auditory  sensations, 
bat  also  more  or  less  shaken  as  an  end -organ  of  other  sensations. 

Aa  to  the  data  for  localissation  of  sounds,  as  respects  direction  and  dis- 
^>&oe  in  surrounding  space,  two  things  appear  indisputable.  The  ''sur- 
rounding space  "  is  not  a  construction,  either  immediate  or  indirect,  of  the 
^.  Furthermore,  our  inferences  as  to  distance  and  direction  of  sounds  are 
ptitumlarly  liable  to  mistake.  This  latter  fact  is  due  to  the  complication  of 
^  by  use  of  which  such  speedy  and  seemingly  immediate  consciousness  is 
Suned.  For  example,  MQnsterberg,'  experimenting  with  three  clicks  of  a 
>to-w]nding  watch,  found  (1)  that  the  maximum  of  accuracy  in  the  hori- 
votal  circle  was  in  front,  where  a  change  of  less  than  1*"  was  frequently 
iwognized ;  but  the  accuracy  declined  continuously  to  just  behind,  where 
iMarly  0*  variation  might  be  unrecognized.  (2)  In  the  frontal  vertical  cir- 
^  aeonimoy  was  greatest  directly  opposite  each  ear,  and  directly  above  and 
Mow  the  central  points  of  the  head.  (3)  In  the  median  circle  the  maximum 
MMuioy  was  45**  below  the  horizon.  His  general  conclusion  was  that  our 
pooeptioii  ia  influenced  by  the  character  of  the  disturbances  in  the  semi- 


detOlii«i.Beltil8e,ote.,  Heft  11889.  Dr.  GelM  (I/Siie«plttle.  1887,  No.  1)  tells  of 
•*biiet  of  Chsroat,  afflicted  with  genenl  aiueetbesbi  of  the  eUii,  ezfeending  to  the  eztenud 
■Mtaiasd  the  tjmpenl  of  boOi  em.  so  ae  to  be  alwoliitely  inaeneltlTe  to  contact  and  pain,  wlio 
"iiMlw  perfBCtly  well  the  tick  of  >  wetcli.  bat  with  cloeed  eyee  could  not  uU  an  whieh  ndo  of  tk» 
*arii«Bg.  HeDeOtlwaiigiieB,  thattliesensibilltjof  tbeekin,  MfltimaUtedbjtheTibratiogciiiTent. 
flHifta  aeaaa  not  only  of  direction,  bnt  of  exterioritj,  to  sound.  Thia  petient  oonld  not  locala 
MiiialMaar.   Otlnr  almilar  eaaes  have  existed. 
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circular  canals,  as  reflexly  oonneoted  with  the  memoiy-iinagei  of  the  more- 
ments  necessaiy  to  bring  the  point  whence  the  sound  oomes  into  themediiB 
plane  of  the  head  where  hearing  is  most  distinct.  Another  experinunter 
(Preyer)  found  that  right  and  left  were  rarely  confused,  and  location  in  the 
median  plane  quite  accurately  determined.  The  greatest  errors,  amoanting 
sometimes  to  ISO"*,  occurred  in  the  front  and  back  positions.  He  was  led  to 
conclude  that  the  means  of  locating  sounds  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  ths 
relatiye  intensities  of  the  stimulations  given  to  the  nerves  of  the  diflfonnt 
ampullsB  and  semicircular  canals. 

It  is  a  general  principle  that  sound  is  located  upon  the  side  on  whiohit 
is  most  intensely  heard ;  and  if  both  sides  are  equally  intense,  then  in  tlw 
median  plane.  K.  L.  Schftfer*  foxmd  that  with  beats  of  equal  intensitjiii 
both  ears  the  sound  may  even  be  located  in  the  middle  qf  ike  head.  Wm 
using  both  ears,  and  at  the  same  time  moving  the  head  freely  in  spaoe^  tiw 
direction  of  sound  appears  to  be  determined  by  differenoes  in  the  intemiii 
of  the  sensations  as  dependent  upon  changes  in  the  relative  {Kwitions  oi  the 
ears.  Bayleigh  found  that  the  perception  of  the  direction  of  a  word  lu 
more  accurate  than  that  of  a  musical  sound ;  this  Ib  probably  due  to  the 
greater  amount  of  discriminable  change  that  can  be  produced  in  the  senflir 
tion-complexes.  It  is  sometimes  found  that  on  conducting  an  intermitteal 
current  from  a  telephone  through  both  ears  the  perception  of  tone  may  U 
localized  in  the  median  plane  of  the  head. 

On  the  whole,  then,  experiment  with  localization  of  the  directum  ot 
sounds  in  surrounding  space,  while  there  is  still  something  obscure  about thf 
complete  data  for  such  localization,  tends  to  show  the  determining  effect  a 
tactual  and  muscular  rather  than  auditory  sensations.  It  is  by  tactual  m 
muscular  exetxises,  and  practice  gained  by  such  exercises^  thai  our  audiiorymk 
sation-complexes  are  localized  in  a  space  already  constructed  by  activity  ^9fi 
muscles,  and  skin, 

"  Space-intuitions "  of  Touch  (including'  in  this  word  th 
activity  of  skin,  muscles,  and  joints)  result  from  the  pro^essi^ 
solution  of  two  closely  connected  classes  of  problems.  The  fir 
of  these  concerns  the  perception  of  one's  own  body — of  the  "I 
cality  "  to  which  any  particular  series  of  sensuous  modificatioi 
of  consciousness  shall  be  referred  In  adult  life  we  find  on 
selves  immediately  aware  of  the  places,  in  a  general  system 
localized  sense-experiences,  to  which  our  tactual  sensations  a 
to  be  assigned.  Grown-up  people  do  not  have  unlocalized  se 
sations  of  pressure,  of  temperature,  and  of  the  muscular  or  joi 
order.  They  rather  perceive  some  definite  extent  of  the  skin 
be  pressed  upon ;  or,  that  it  is  the  back,  arms,  or  legs,  which  a 
cold  or  warm ;  or,  that  this  or  the  other  particular  limb  is  mc 
ing  so  far  in  a  definite  direction,  or  has  reached  such  a  positi< 
of  rest,  and  no  other.  We  can  tell  quite  promptly  and  positive 
just  where  we  are  pricked,  pinched,  cut,  bumec^  etc.    Furth( 

1  Zdtschiift  f .  Poychologie  n.  Phyaiologie  d.  Siimesoirgaiie,  L»  Heft  i.  1800. 
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more,  we  can  more  or  less  definitely  localize  and  perceive  the 
character  of  the  changes  that  go  on  in  some  of  the  internal  cav- 
ities of  our  body.  Everything,  however,  which  we  know  about 
the  beginnings  and  development  of  sense-experience  convinces 
08  that  this  immediate  awareness  of  locality  did  not  always  exist. 
Indeed  we  have  already  adopted  the  view  that  not  only  is  the 
entire  field  of  touch  the  result  of  a  constructive  development,  but 
also  that  without  discriminating  consciousness  attendant  upon 
those  local  signs  which  vary  with  active  and  passive  movement, 
the  sensation-complexes  of  the  skin  would  acquire  no  extensity. 
It  is  necessary,  then,  to  show  briefly  how,  on  the  basis  of  data  and 
Activities  already  described,  the  ''localization*'  (in  the  widest 
meaning  of  this  word)  of  our  bodily  surfaces  and  members  is 
developed  by  this  sense. 

But  another  class  of  perceptions  by  the  skin,  muscles,  and 

joints  demands  an  account  of  their  development  at  the  hands  of 

^e  student  of  psychology.     These  perceptions  constitute  much 

of  our  complex  ibiowledge  of  the  qualities  and  spatial  relations 

of  other  bodies  than  our  own,  of  things  outside  of  us.      Bodies 

^at  can  be  laid,  or  pressed,  against  our  skin  become  known  as 

«^tended,  with  a  rather  vague  delimitation,  to  touch.    But  if  we 

^axi  trace  out  their  outlines  with  a  slowly  moving  finger  or  hand, 

^d  with  careful  attention,  the  delimitation  becomes  much  more 

dear  and  accurate.     By  pulling  at  or  pushing  against  things 

▼e   perceive  them  as  external,  as  solid,  heavy,  and  as  fixed  or 

JJ^OTable.    Again,  it  is  by  touch  and  its  accompaniment  of  vary- 

^S*  muscular  and  joint  sensations  that  we  determine  the  texture 

aiid  constitution  of  other  bodies — whether  they  are  soft  or  hard, 

smooth  or  rough,  fluid  or  viscous,  or  firm  at  the  surface,  warm  or 

<^ld,  moist  or  dry,  etc. 

Now,  neither  with  respect  to  their  habitual  activity,  nor  with 

'^apect  to  the  resulting  perceptions  of  tangible  qualities  and 

'^Istions,  can  these  two  classes  of  touch-experience  be  consid- 

^^^d  as  independent.    By  the  active  exercise  of  any  member  of 

^"Ojr  own  body,  as  an  organ  of  touch,  upon  some  other  part  of 

*H^  same  body  (notably  of  the  hand  upon  any  of  the  surfaces 

"^^thin  its  reach),  we  gain  the  perception  of  the  different  areas  of 

*^S8  body,  as  rough  or  smooth,  moist  or  dry,  hard  or  soft,  and  as 

^^lemal  to  each  other,  and,  in  some  sort,  to  the  stream  of  our  con- 

®<iiou8  life.    By  touch  the  body  thus  becomes  a  system  of  things, 

^^temal  and  extended,  to  itself :  one  part  is  given  to  another, 

^^  "  out "  and  "  spread-out,"  in  the  same  manner  as  that  in  which 

^^er  bodies  than  our  own  are  perceived.    On  the  other  hand, 

^f'BaDy  external  things  that  are  closely  connected  with  the  sur- 
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faces  of  the  skin  (like  our  hair  or  our  clothing),  or  with  the 
movements  of  mnscles  and  joints  (like  onr  fork  or  walking-stick) 
may  themselves  serve  to  expand  the  limits  of  onr  own  bodies,  oi 
whose  surface  the  diiferent  pressures,  and  in  whose  members  thi 
different  movements  and  positions,  are  "  localized."  Thus  thing 
become  perceived  as  parts  of  onr  own  body ;  and  instead  of  a{ 
pearing  as  out  and  spread-out  to  us,  they  serve  as  organs  b 
which  we  perceive  the  being  out  and  spread-out  of  other  things. 
It  will  be  convenient,  however,  for  purposes  of  analysis  and  di 
scription,  to  consider  each  of  these  two  interdependent  classes  c 
perceptions  somewhat  separately.  The  '*  unnaturalness  "  of  thi 
treatment  is  like  that  which  accompanies  all  scientific  attempt 
to  explain  in  detail  the  manifold  cotemporaneous  forms  of  tli 
procedure  of  mind.  One  other  truth  which  follows  from  tfa 
preceding  should  also  not  be  forgotten.  The  development  < 
perception  by  touch  proceeds,  like  all  other  mental  developmen 
from  the  relatively  simple,  and  yet  vag^ue  and  obscure,  to  tli 
relatively  complex,  definite,  and  clear.  Perception^  as  distil 
guished  from  any  of  the  elementary  processes  which  it  involve 
results  whenever,  by  combination  of  two  or  more  spatial  seric 
of  sensation-complexes,  with  their  accompaniment  of  associ 
ated  images,  feelings,  and  conative  reactions,  objects  eztende 
and  external  are  presented — however  simply,  vaguely,  and  o1 
scurely— in  consciousness.  By  practice  with  such  oombinatioi 
and  their  ideational,  affective,  and  conative  accompaniments,  tl 
definite  and  clear  construction  of  complex  objects  is  developer 
Some  of  the  more  important  points  won  in  this  process  of  "  loca 
ization  "  by  touch  will  now  be  briefly  discussed. 

2  6.  The  earliest  knowledge  of  onr  own  bodies  by  ionch  is  probaUj 
vague  perception  (''  Tagne,*'  that  is,  because  its  delimitation  is  not  fixed  b 
flactaating,  and  not  marked  out  in  details  by  analytic  attention  bat  "  in  tl 
mass,'*  as  it  were)  of  those  members  that  move  most  frequently,  in  the  mo 
varied  manner,  and  with  the  most  marked  tone  of  accompanying  feelin 
As  rivals  of  these  for  early  recognition  are  those  portions  of  the  body  mo 
frequently  pressed  upon  or  moved  over,  with  a  marked  tone  of  aooompan 
ing  feeling.  Such  members  of  the  body  as  have  both  these  advantag 
would  surely  emerge  first  "  in  the  struggle  for  existence,**  as  perceived  pai 
of  the  body.  Thus,  crude  perceptions  of  the  arms  and  legs,  of  the  abd 
men  and  back  and  face  (especially  about  the  mouth)  probably  oonstitate  ti 
total  touch-  and  muscle-percept  of  its  own  body,  for  the  child.  The  nei 
est  representation  of  this,  which  is  possible  for  onr  developed  oonseioii] 
ness  of  body,  may  be  obtained  as  follows :  Let  one  close  one's  eyes  ai 
abstract  attention  from  all  knowledge  of  one's  body  in  terms  of  sight.  Ai 
now  let  one  inquire,  What  is  my  body  as  a  whole,  and  what  are  its  difTere 
members,  to  me,  in  terms  of  skin,  muscle,  and  joints  ?    The  answer  whi< 
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oor  "immediAte  awareness  "  gives  to  the  first  part  of  this  question  is  sor- 
prisiDgly  meagre.  Except  as  I  am  able  to  visnalize  my  body,  it  is  largely 
gone  oat  of  consoionsness,  as  a  totality  of  members.  I  can,  however,  by  di- 
feetmg  attention  to  its  better  known  areas  perceive  them  as  extended  and 
iolid.  Thns  **  perceived,"  the  right  leg,  for  example,  is  a  somewhat  massive 
fjBtem  of  sensation-complexes  of  pressure  localized  where  this  member 
comes  in  contact  with  the  chair,  and  with  the  other  leg  (over  which  it  is 
Ijing),  combined  with  less  vivid  sensations  of  tactual,  joint,  and  muscular 
tind  much  less  perfectly  localized,  together  with  dimly  revived  ideas  of 
limilar  sensations,  vague  feelings  of  uneasiness  or  pleasurable  excitement, 
and  a  conscious  tendency  to  innervate  the  muscles,  and  perhaps  to  move  the 
oigin,  as  attention  is  directed  thereto.  Excluding  sight  and  all  reference  to 
nnitl  things  in  surroxmding  space,  and  even  to  other  members  of  the  body, 
this  is  all  that  the  leg  is  consciously  perceived  by  me  to  be.  Suppose^ 
boveyer,  it  is  required  to  verify,  clear  up,  and  complete  my  perception  of 
this  bodily  member.  Let  it  then  be  moved,  with  attention  directed  to  what 
tikes  place.  Still  better,  let  it  be  not  only  moved,  but  also  pressed  oi 
•track  against  some  resisting  object.  At  once  my  perception  of  it  changea 
in  the  direction  desired.  //  now  lives  as  a  perceived  object  in  even/ part  of  its 
k^;  it  exists  /or  me  as  my  limb,  which  I  am  conscious  of  in  a  way  quite^ 
is^ostible  before  motion  begun. 

This  same  process  of  obtaining  a  perception  of  their  tangible  extension 
tnd^' reality"  may  now  be  applied  to  other  bodily  members — to  arm,  to 
biek,  to  abdomen,  etc.  To  secure  vividness,  and  the  utmost  possible  com-> 
pletenesa  for  jMurts  like  the  last-mentioned  two,  it  will  be  necessary  to  press 
•giinsi  some  object  (the  back  against  the  chair),  or  to  induce  some  move-^ 
Bnt  cif  or  over,  the  bodily  mass  (as  when  one  perceives  the  abdomen  by^ 
trending  to  it  when  breathing,  or  when  it  is  pressed  by  a  moving  hand). 
Bat  after  one  has  thus  exhausted  one*s  "  immediate  awareness,"  in  terms  of 
touch,  of  the  bodily  members  separately,  the  perception  of  the  entire  body^ 
niUwae  tame  terms  requires  a  rapid  truisition  of  attention  from  one  mem-«- 
her  to  another,  with  a  large  amount  of  ideation  and  vague  oonative  accom-t 
pioiiiMiit.  Li  attempting  this  it  is  almost  impossible  not  to  resort  to  trans- 
htkm  into  terms  of  sight.  How  strange  the  picture  of  **  the  body  "  which 
voold  leaolt  should  an  artist  jiresent  to  the  eye  the  exact  equivalent  of  the 
■oit  perfect  intuitions  of  only  skin,  muscle,  and  joints  I 

{7.  The  explanation  of  the  earlier  acquirement  of  this  class  of  per^ 
fltptioDs  is  now  not  difficult,  so  far  as  explanation  is  possible  at  all.  The 
te  movements  of  the  infant's  bodily  members  have  already  been  shown  ta 
he  reflex  and  automatic-nervous;  they  involve  neither  perception  of  them-« 
■lives  nor  of  an  end  to  be  reached  by  the  movement.  They  are  not  by  con<«. 
leioiiSDess,  but  /tt  consciousness.  On  every  occurrence  of  movement  m 
^manher,  however,  two  or  more  spatial  series  of  sensation-complexes  are 
^HMtiaii^y  mn  through.  These  being  woven  in  and  out,  as  it  were,  fur- 
>Ui  data  of  sense  for  perceptive  consciousness  in  its  progressive  achieve^ 
iNBt  of  localization.  Thus  the  arm  cannot  be  moved,  either >  reflexly  or 
'Wtomatieally,  without  producing  changes  in  the  sensation-complexes  of 
iUb,  miMQle^  and  joint.  As  this  member  (A)  moves  from  JTto  F,  the  three 
VM  miee  («  =  akin ;  m  =  muscle;  j  =  joint)  simultaneously  ran  through 
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changes  of  senntion-oomplexes  that  may  be  indicated  fay  (i^  $\  f",  i*,  ete.)i 
(m,  m\  m\  m\  etc.),  and  {j,  f,  j*,  j*,  etc.).     By  repetition*  with  its  neosMty 
acoompaniment  of  association  of  the  ideas  constituting  a  series,  by  condensai- 
tion  of  series,  with  affectiye  accompaniment  in  the  form  of  erpeetatioii,  sur- 
prise, etc. — primary  intellection  being  always  present — erezy  position  oooa- 
X)ied  in  this  arc  through  which  the  arm  is  moving  becomes  marked  ofl^  or 
characterized.    Thus  we  have  one  position  =  ^  (s*  +  m*  +^,  fused  witU 
primaiy  imag^  (of  <'  and  <  +  m*  andm  +  j  *  uidj)  fading  out  of  conscioatf^ 
ness,  and  reviying  images,  with  stirring  feeling  of  expectation  oonespoiHi* 
ing  to  (s*  +  m'  +  J*,  etc.).    What  is  true  of  this  arc  from  Xto  Fis  tme  oif 
every  other  arc  through  which  the  same  limb  moves.    This  ''mass"  of  tea* 
sation-complexes,  fused  with  ideation-products,  and  accompanied  hiy  qipn>- 
priate  affective  and  conative  elements,  is  the  arm  of  the  infant  (with  bqao 
elements  changing  and  some  remaining  similar  for  every  position  and  mofa- 
ment)  as  defined  in  terms  of  touch.    And  as  with  the  arm  so  with  all  tho 
other  movable  members.     By  practice  in  discrimination,  and  not  always 
gradually,  but  with  sudden  leaps  that  are  stimulated  by  some  importsnfe 
practical  end  or  sharp  excitement  of  feeling,  the  different  movable  monbers 
of  the  body  assume  their  place  in  a  system.     It  has  already  been  shown  tba.^ 
this  system  of  tactile  experiences  is  comparatively  vague  and  broken  foc 
adult  consciousness.    How  much  more  so  for  the  dawning  intelligence  o^ 
the  infant  I 

2  8.  But— as  we  have  already  seen — the  perception  of  the  positions  o^ 
the  movable  members  of  the  body  develops  in  dependence  upon  our  experi* 
ence  with  them  as  in  motion.    Two  important  differences  in  these  two  kind^ 
of  perception  should,  however,  be  noticed  here.    (1)  When  any  limb  is  i^^ 
rest  it  must  be  either  held  in  position  by  the  muscles,  or  tupporied  in  posi' 
tion  by  something  else— either  by  some  external  thing  or  by  some  other  por^ 
tion  of  the  body.    In  either  of  these  three  cases  abundant  data  are  tuxioAuA 
for  perceptive  discrimination.     In  the  first  case,  such  data  consist  chiefly  iim 
the  increased  intensity  and  changed  quality  of  the  joint  and  muscular  senss' 
tions,   together  with  that  feeling  of  being  drawn  upon  for  energy,  anA. 
strained,  which  is,  probably,  partly  of  intra-cerebral  origin.    In  the  seocmA 
case,  the  more  passive  sensations  of  pressure  take  a  comparatively  piomineatr 
part ;  and  the  position  of  the  limb  is  discriminated  rather  through  the  lo^ 
calization  of  these  sensations.    The  third  case  differs  from  the  second  ia 
that  here  another  mass  of  sensation-complexes  of  the  skin  (due  to  preasui^ 
upon  some  area  of  our  own  body  by  our  own  limb)  may  aid  in  the  discrimi- 
nation of  the  limb's  position.     Thus  the  sensntum-elements  far  the  '*peroeptum 
of  position  "  are  marked  ffffrom  those  of  motion. 

But  further,  (2)  in  our  perception  of  the  position  of  the  movable  mem- 
bers of  the  body  we  ordinarily  make  a  much  more  extended  demand  upon, 
memory.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  the  ideas  suggested  by  the  actual  sensations 
now  experienced  which  more  largely  determine  our  perception.  This  state- 
ment, too,  is  capable  of  making  an  apjieal  to  adult  consciousness.  Indeed, 
in  all  cases  of  attempted  localization  of  a  limb  at  rest,  it  is  difficult  to  raeist 
the  tendency  at  once  to  draw  an  ideal  visual  picture  of  the  limb,  as  suggested 
by  the  present  meagre  data  of  sensations.  If  we  try  to  perceive  the  posi- 
tion of  one  of  our  own  limbs  while  at  rest,  in  pure  terms  of  touch,  we  find 
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oonelftti  imagining  how  it  would  **  feel "  to  trace  ont  the  limb  with  the 
htad,  or  to  move  it  from  its  present  position  to  another  in  surronnd- 
iDg  space.  That  is  to  saj :  our  immediaie  atoctreness  of  the  position  of  our 
mofoUe  memberM  i$  largely  a  system  <f  associated  ideas  due  to  previous  move- 

1 9.  The  finer  discriminations  of  locality  upon  the  surface  of  the  skin  are 
the  sabsequent  achievement  of  dlBcriminating  consciousness  operating  with 
date  ilready  recocpuzed  and  described.  For  the  upper  and  lower  arm,  for 
the  htnd,  and  for  each  of  the  fingers  and  phalanges  of  each  finger,  considered 
aimoTsble  members  of  the  body,  the  same  general  principles  apply.  But 
the  most  highly  developed  form  of  localization  by  touch  results  in  the  pos- 
■ble  diBorimination,  by  what  appears  to  be  an  ''immediate  awareness,"  of 
Bliimte  areas  of  the  skin — their  extent  and  relative  place  in  the  superficial 
ijetem  of  pressure-sensations.  This  development,  just  because  it  is  <<  high," 
it  a  lite  and  supreme  achievement  of  tactile  consciousness.  If  it  is  true  that 
the  infant  cannot  for  some  time  locate  his  pain  in  his  toe  (or,  to  use  Professor 
James's  expression,  ''  place  his  toe  in  the  pain"),  a/oriiori  is  it  true  that  he 
ttonot  tell  precisely  where,  in  his  toe  or  other  member,  he  is  pricked  with  a 
pin  or  pressed  with  the  nurse's  finger.  Nor  is  this  inability  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  has  not  as  yet  developed  so  detailed  a  geography  of  his  own  superfi- 
^  areas.  The  rather  is  this  lack  itself  due  to  the  necessity  that  the  infant 
*hoaId  learn  to  make,  and  actually  make,  repeatedly,  the  finer  qualitative  dis- 
tinctions. When,  then,  we  are  pointed  to  the  promptness  and  accuracy  with 
whieh  adults  can  tell  what  part  of  the  skin  is  hit,  pricked,  or  pressed,  etc., 
Vi  proof  of  native  power  to  perceive  "  extensity"  and  spatial  relation,  the 
iB^  is  not  directed  toward  the  required  mark.  The  very  thing  to  ask  is, 
hov  this  prompt  localization  has  come  about.  The  earlier  perception  of  the 
areis  oi  skin  as  under  pressure  is  in  "  gross  mass  "  as  it  were ;  it  is  confined 
to  BQeh  areas  as  are  most  frequently  excited  in  a  massive  way  with  a  strong 
^fative  accompaniment.  Its  own  lips,  mouth,  and  cheeks,  as  interested  and 
*ngmed  in  nursing  and  in  being  fondled;  its  abdomen  as  pressed  by  its 
dotlJng  or  by  the  hands  of  the  person  dressing  it ;  its  limbs  as  grasped  and 
hdd  to  more  it  or  to  restrain  its  movement,  etc. — ^these  are  the  tactual  body 
of  the  young  child. 

In  breaking  up  this  ''gpross  mass"  of  sensation-complexes,  mainly  of 
ptesBore  as  oharacterized  by  a  strong  tone  of  feeling,  into  finer  and  finer  dis- 
criminated areas,  sensations  of  motion  precede  sensations  of  position  in 
I'Mpset  of  effectiveness.  As  Professor  James  has  well  said,*  "in  the  edu- 
Cition  of  spatial  discrimination  (of  the  areas  of  the  skin)  the  motions  of  im- 
preasions  across  sensory  surfaces  must  have  been  the  principal  agent."  The 
■BttUer  areas  and  spots  of  the  body's  surface,  when  simply  pressed  upon  or 
^  are  located  because  the  sensation-complexes  thus  called  forth  are  asso- 
Cttted  with  ideas  of  sensations  of  motion  previously  excited.  In  general,  it  is 
^discriminable  difference  bettceen  two  most  nearly  alike  sensation<omplexes  de- 
'Miy  moHon  oeer  the  skin  which  sets  the  extreme  limit  to  our  tactile  perception, 
h  farther  illustration  of  this  fact  is  the  experiment  which  shows  that,  if 
one  of  the  two  points  of  a  pair  of  compasses  be  prepared  so  that  it  can  be 
frai  a  lotaiy  motion,  suddenly  rotating  it  will  almost  always  make  the 

>  Tin  Prindplet  of  Psjchologj.  II..  p.  178. 
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points  seem  as  two,  when  just  previously  and  at  rest  thej  have  been  felt  as 
only  one  impression.  *  Here,  of  course,  the  principle  is  preoiselj  the  same 
whether  the  object  moves  over  the  surface  of  the  skin,  or  the  skin  moves  un- 
der the  object  Changes  in  the  sensations  of  pressure,  without  associated 
images  of  motor  sensations,  seem  never  alone  to  afford  the  data  for  locat- 
ing minute  areas  of  the  skin  (comp.  p.  147  f.)- 

1 10.  Another  most  important  means  for  locating  the  minuter  sensation- 
areas  of  the  skin  is  customarily  too  much  overlooked.  In  the  case  of  all 
stimulation  of  definite  pressure-spots— especially,  of  course,  where  the  stim- 
ulation is  intense  and  accompanied  by  pleasure  or  pain — there  is  an  immedi- 
ate tendency  toward  definite  and  appropriate  motor  reaction.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, one  is  stxmg  by  an  insect  on  some  particular  spot,  one  immediatelj 
starts,  withdraws,  if  possible,  the  area  attacked,  and  perhaps  reaches  out  a 
hand  to  remove  the  irritation.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  gentlest  stimulation, 
if  we  wish  definitely  to  locate  its  point  of  application  we  are  prone  to  make 
an  inchoate  movement  with  some  movable  member  which  serves,  on  a  basis 
of  past  experience,  as  an  index  to  that  point.  The  opposite  of  this  is  that 
vague  "feeling  about"  for  the  precise  spot  affected,  which  children  exhibit^ 
and  in  which  adults  are  often  engaged,  especially  if  the  spot  be  one  with 
which  they  are  not  previously  well  acquainted.  Now  instead  of  its  being 
true  that  this  motor  reaction  g^ves  evidence  of  definite  localization  already 
accomplished  without  it,  the  rather  is  it  true  that  the  conative  impulses  and 
motor  sensations,  with  their  associated  ideas  and  feelings,  are  a  prime  means 
in  accomplishing  such  localization.  It  should  again  be  observed  that  all 
ideas  of  whereabouts  our  skin  is  pressed  or  hit  are  ordinarily  given  in 
terms  of  the  visual  picture  of  our  body,  by  a  process  of  translating  sensation- 
complexes  of  skin,  muscle,  etc,  into  associated  perceptions  of  sight.  If, 
then,  we  remove  all  influence  from  actual  movements,  or  attempts  to  move, 
and  all  assistance  from  associated  visual  percepts,  what  remains  by  way  of 
direct  perception,  in  terms  of  pressure -sensations,  of  the  minute  areas  of  onr 
skin,  is  relatively  meagre  and  vague. 

{  11.  Tlie  orienting  of  our  entire  bodies,  and  of  their  grosser  masses  with 
reference  to  one  another^  in  "  surrounding  space,**  requires  a  previous  construe' 
tion  of  space  and  spatial  relations,  which,  in  the  case  of  all  not  bom  blind, 
is  chiefly  the  work  of  the  eye.  But  how  is  the  direction  of  objects,  and  the 
position  of  our  bodies  with  reference  to  them,  both  while  we  are  at  rest  and 
while  in  motion,  obtained  with  the  eyes  closed  ?  Plainly  the  data  for  so- 
called  ''static  '*  and  those  for  '*  dynamic **  perceptions  and  illusions  differ  to  a 
considerable  extent.  Three  sets  of  considerations  are,  however,  of  principal 
value  in  both  conditions.  Perception  of  the  position  and  motion  of  our 
bodies  depends  upon  (1)  muscular  and  joint  and  cutaneous  sensations — in- 
cluding general  sensibility  appreciating  the  gravitation  of  fluids  and  of  inter- 
nal organs  of  the  body ;  (2)  sensations  coming  from  the  muscles  of  the  closed 
eyes,  especially  when  the  eyes  are  turned  in  their  sockets  from  the  primaiy 
position,  or  the  head  is  twisted  to  one  side ;  (3)  sensations  due  to  variations 
in  the  pressure  of  the  endolymph  in  the  passages  of  the  ear,  due  to  the  posi- 
tion and  motion  of  the  head  on  its  varying  axes.  [It  will  then  be  observed 
that,  as  a  man's  head  is  ^* perceived"  by  himself  to  be  localized,  so,  chiefly, 

1  Bee  Jamee :  Ibid.,  IL,  p.  ITO  (note). 
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ara  he  and  all  things  else  located  with  reference  to  each  other.  Bnt  with  the 
head  "  tnmed,"  all  else  gets  awry.] 

Already,  however,  we  have  repeatedly  been  compelled  to 
assume  some  Perception  of  different  parts  of  the  Body,  as  objects 
separable  from  each  other,  or  of  our  entire  body,  as  one  object 
separable  from  others,  in  space.  This  form  of  perception  implies 
that  not  only  "  localization  "  but  **  projection  "  and  "  objective  " 
cognition  is  to  a  certain  extent  advanced.  We  are  really  tuming* 
back  in  time,  then,  when  we  consider  how  the  perception  of  the 
spatial  qualities  and  relations  of  bodies  outside  our  own  body  is 
gained  by  exercise  of  the  organs  of  skin,  joint,  and  muscle.  But 
here  again  other  bodies  are,  at  first,  somewhat  vaguely  set  off 
from  our  own  body  by  combination  of  spatial  series  of  sensa- 
tions, in  which  sensations  of  motion  take  a  most  conspicuous 
part.  These  other  bodies  are  also  primarily  known  "in  the 
mass,"  as  it  were ;  repeated  acts  of  discrimination,  on  the  basis 
of  repeated  revivals  of  associated  mental  images,  and  of  affective 
and  conative  accompaniments,  with  increasing  minuteness  of 
analysis  and  power  of  grasp  in  synthesis,  are  necessary  to  com- 
plete such  cognition.  The  ultimate  reasons  for  this  process  of 
setting  off  other  bodies  from  our  own  body  ( "  localizing  "  some 
experiences  and  ''  projecting  "  others),  so  far  as  such  reasons  lie 
in  the  realm  of  sensation  at  all,  consist  of  discriminated  differ- 
ences between  different  spatial  series.  But  to  this  statement 
must  be  added  that  (1)  some  spatial  series  combine  as  data  for 
perception  of  an  object  with  a  marked  accompaniment  of  feel- 
ing, are  vividly  colored  with  pleasure-pains,  while  others  are 
comparatively  toneless  as  respects  feeling;  and  that  (2)  some 
spatial  series  are  connected  with  our  conation  and  conscious- 
ness of  self-activity  in  such  a  way  as  to  seem  dependent  upon 
volition,  as  other  spatial  series  are  not.  Thus  are  the  data 
famished  for  that  process  of  "  diremption "  (or  the  dividing  of 
all  our  conscious  experiences  into  two  g^reat  classes),  which  cul- 
minates in  the  intellectual  cognition  of  the  bodily  '*  self  "  and  of 
a  world  of  "  things  "  as  set  over  against  the  self. 

It  is  manifestly  by  use  of  the  skin,  muscles,  and  joints,  to- 
gether with  vaguer  and  more  interior  sensation-complexes,  that 
we  gain  our  immediate  awareness  of  certain  qualities  of  ex- 
ternal bodies.  In  respect  to  some  of  these  qualities  of  bodies, 
touch  (in  the  broader  meaning  of  the  word)  gives  us  our  leading, 
or  our  only  direct  means  of  perception.  In  respect  to  other 
of  these  qualities,  touch  and  the  other  organs  of  sense  named 
co-operate  with  the  eye,  while  being  led  by  it  with  its  finer  and 
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prompter  powers  of  discrimination.     Among  the  fonner  class* 
are  the  solidity  (or  eense-reality)  of  bodies,  their  weight,  inertia,^ 
impenetrability,  and  the  structure  of  their  surfaces,  as  smooth, 
or  rough,  and  of  their  substance,  as  hard  or  soft,  tough  or  fran — 
gible,  elastic  or  inelastic,  etc.    To  the  latter  class  belong  thee 
extension-qualities  of  external  bodies ;  and  these,  as  including^ 
their  outline,  form,  size,  and  distance  from  each  other  in  space^ 
It  is  not  the  business  of  psychology  to  consider  these  qualities 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  physics  of  masses  or  of  molecules : 
but  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  mental  activity  which  con- 
struets  them  in  terms  of  space-intuition.    And  even  from  thiis 
point  of  view  we  can  give  only  a  brief  statement  of  a  lew  of  th^ 
most  important  particulars. 


2  12.  Undonbtedlj  the  infant  peroeiyas  external  objects  (though  in  thi^ 
same  vague  and  incomplete  way  as  that  in  which  it  looalixes  its  own  body 
ily  areas)  before  it  has  made  anj  detailed  conquest,  bj  perception,  of  itm 
own  body.    This  process  of  discrimination  is  made  possible,  and  indeed  com- 
pelled, bj  his  experience  with  his  own  sensations,  feelings,  and  oonations — 
given  the  power  of  the  mind  to  form  space-intuitions  at  all.     Such  a  proceM 
is  helped  on,  in  special,  every  time  a  moving  member  of  his  own  bodj 
encounters  resistance  from  some  outside  body ;  every  time  also  any  external 
body  is  moved  over  the  surface  of  his  own  body,  or  so  brought  into  contact 
with  it  as  to  excite  strong  sensations  of  pressure  and  temperature,  and  is 
then  removed.    These  are  the  very  conditions  which  we  have  seen  to  be 
favorable  to  '  *  differentiation  *'  (p.  297  f . ).   For  example,  let  us  suppose  that  the 
arm  is  moving  through  a  certain  arc,  from  JT  to  F.    Then  A  in  motion 
=  (*,  «',  «*,  «•,  etc.),  (m,  m',  m*,  m\  etc.),  (i»i*,i'fi,*etc.),  (compare p.  8851) 
But  now,  let  this  series  be  interrupted  at  a  certain  point  (f*  +  m*  +i' 
and  another  wholly  different  series,  tinged  by  strong  feelings  of  effort  ar 
pain,  take  its  place.    This  new  series  consists  of  such  skin  sensations  as  t 
produced  by  striking  or  pressing  against  some  external  object,  of  mnso 
brought  to  arrest,  of  joints  compressed,  etc.     Furthermore,  it  is  not  in 
nature  of  the  young  animal  thus  to  be  resisted  in  motion  without  leac' 
in  the  form  of  increased  conation.    Pushed  against,  he  pushes  back ; 
the  combined  spatial  series  undergoes  further  change  through  feelin/ 
strain  and  effort  having  both  a  peripheral  and  a  central  origin.     It 
finally  appear  that  all  our  so-^xUled  immediate  knowledge  of  tfiings  dt 
largely  upon  the  vivid  amusement  of  our  feelings  wUh  their  plecuure- 
and  upon  our  own  forth -puttings  of  will.     All  these  classes  of  elemei 
involved  in  the  most  primitive  differentiation  of  my  body  from  other' 
For  (1)  spatial  series  of  sensation -complexes  and  systems  of  spatial 
which  are  habitually  accompanied  by  feelings  of  pleasure  or  pain,  a* 
ized  as  parts  of  our  body ;  and  other  series  and  systems,  not 
companied  by  feeling,  are  projected  as  external  objects.     (2)  Spati 
and  systems  of  spatial  series  that  are  dependently  connected  with 
tions  are  perceived  as  movable  members  of  onr  body  ;  and  other  / 
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BjgtemBf  not  thns  dependent,  are  perceived  as  bodies  separate  from  onr  own, 
mnd  as  opposed  to  the  movement  of  onr  body  and  its  members. 

Moreover,  when  the  child  is  gripped  by  the  mother  or  nnrse,  and  the 
motion  of  its  limbs  in  necessary  reaction  npon  this  stimulus  is  impeded ; 
"when  it  is  thmst  into  the  bath  or  held  down  by  its  own  weight  against  the 
lied  ;  when  it  is  bonnd  tight  in  swaddling  bands  and  then  these  bands  are 
z«moved ;  even  when  a  fly  or  a  drop  of  water  lights  npon  some  area  of  its 
■kin,  and  then,  after  failing  to  disappear  in  answer  to  its  nnguided  move- 
ments to  remove  it,  finally  goes  away  "  of  itself;  "  in  all  sach  experiences, 
MTnilar  data  for  making  the  necessary  distinction  between  *'  my  body  "  and 
*' other  bodies'*  are  fnmished.    In  the  same  direction  does  its  taking  of 
food  with  the  balk  of  appliances  in  the  month  and  the  movable  bolns,  or 
swallow,  operate.    While  it  is  constantly  giving  itself  lessons  in  making 
the  distinction  between  its  body  and  other  things,  by  striking  itself  with 
its  own  fists,  kicking  itself  with  its  own  legs,  etc.    Thns  it  is  at  one  time 
hit  in  two  places  (two  separable  and  painfol  sensation-complexes  arise  si- 
mnltaneonsly,  as  when  it  strikes  its  own  forehead  with  its  own  hand) ;  it  is 
thns  induced  to  distinguish  two  parts  of  its  own  body,  one  of  which  may  be 
an  external  object  to  the  other.    At  another  time,  however,  similar  vivid 
sensations  arise  from  a  blow  given  by  some  external  object,  and  only  one 
impression  lingers  in  consciousness ;  thus  the  removal  of  the  object  giving 
the  blow  is  now  no  longer  connected  with  the  same  motor  consciousness. 

i  13.  Such  vague  differentiation,  chiefly  by  means  of  affective  and  cona- 
tive  accompaniments,  is  made  far  more  clear  and  precise  by  the  detailed 
exploration  of  active  touch.  And  here  the  hand  and  fingers  are  the  chief 
organs  of  perception.  As  they  move,  even  when  nnguided  by  definite  pur- 
pose, over  the  other  surfaces  of  the  body,  two  distinguishable  series  of 
tactual  and  muscular  sensations  result.  One  of  these  series  represents 
''touching"  something  "with  the  hand;"  the  other  represents  "being 
touched "  by  something ;  together,  they  represent  "  touching  myself  with 
my  own  hand."  But  when  the  object  explored  by  active  touch  is  another 
body  than  my  own,  only  one  of  these  series  is  present  as  referable  to  any 
bodily  area.  This  series,  now  present,  is  also  changed  in  character  and  de- 
limited by  an  object  ready  to  resist  my  active  touch,  but  without  the  passive 
sensations  of  being  elsewhere  touched.  [Let  anyone  bring  out  this  differ- 
enoe  in  sense-experience  by  running  his  finger  slowly  over  any  area  of  his 
own  body,  and  then  comparing  his  sensations  thus  derived  with  those  that 
are  produced  by  exploring  the  smooth  surface  of  the  table  with  the  same 
finger.]  Here  again  the  great  influence,  and  the  imperative  necessity,  of 
evoking  sensations  of  motion  in  order  to  nioe  discrimination  of  extended 
sreas,  becomes  apparent.  One  authority  '  has  rightly  argued  that  little  or 
no  perception  of  the  extended  surfaoe  of  objects  can  be  gained  by  pressing 
them  against  the  skin  :  the  blind,  he  claims,  never  proceed  to  measure  sur- 
faces this  way,  but  only  by  running  the  finger  along  the  boundary  lines.  It 
is  true  that  by  such  sensation-complexes  as  are  evoked  merely  by  pressure, 
an  adult  is  capable,  as  Weber  showed,  of  distingniishing  the  droular  form  of 
a  tube  H  Parisian  line  in  diameter  on  the  tongue,  and  8|  inches  on  the  skin 
of  the  abdomen.    Chanting  that  this  is  to  be  spoken  of  as  proof  that  an  im- 

*  H.  Ch.  Donsn :  Beme  Phflfwopldqiie,  1888. 
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mediate  awareness  of  the  form  of  objects  men/  be  guned  by  pteoBang  them 
against  the  skin,  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  onr  perception  is,  in  fact,  ordi- 
narily uot  so  gained.  It  is  by  "  handling  "  itself  and  other  objects,  tinder 
influence  from  changing  affective  and  motor  accompaniments,  that  the  child 
actually  develops  the  perception  of  the  spatial  differences  and  of  the  limits  in 
the  extension  of  things.  In  these  cases,  as  in  all  others,  the  ultimate  limits 
of  disciimination  are  set  by  the  discriminable  sensation-complexes;  and 
among  them  all,  chiefly  by  those  of  motion  implying  perceptive  use  of  hand 
and  fingers.  And  to  those  who  have  experience  of  sight  the  merely  tactual 
extension  of  an  external  object  is  bat  a  fragmentary  and  sorry  spaoe-intn- 
ition  of  that  object. 

2  14.  The  truthfulness,  in  the  main,  of  the  foregoing  repreaentations  may 
be  partially  demonstrated  by  appeals  to  developed  experience.  To  illnstrate 
how  the  stream  of  consciousness  may  be  changed  all  the  way  from  a  delicate 
perception,  by  means  of  pressure  sensations,  to  an  intense  and  massive  **  real- 
ization "  of  the  existence  of  an  external  object,  let  the  following  simple 
experiments  be  performed.  First :  repeat  the  experiment  already  referred 
to  (p.  116  f.)  by  closing  the  eyes,  placing  the  tip  of  the  finger  lightly  against 
some  solid  object,  and  considering  alternately  the  localized  sensation  of 
pressure  as  such,  and  the  perception  of  the  external  thing  as  something 
pressed  against.  Then  gradually  increase  the  pressure  until  your  whole  being 
seems  to  be  engaged  in  exertion  resisted  by  this  thing.  At  every  stage  it 
will  be  possible,  either  to  regard  chiefly  the  localized  series  of  sensation- 
complexes  belonging  to  your  own  bodily  members,  or  the  objectified  series 
of  sensation-complexes  constituting  the  thing  at  the  end  of  your  finger.  But, 
as  feeling  and  active  motor  consciousness  become  more  and  more  intense, 
the  perception  of  body  other  than  your  own  will  become  more  difficult 
Second,  draw  your  finger  gently  over  a  knife-blade  or  press  it  lightly  against 
the  knife's  point.  You  may  thus  either  perceive  the  quality  of  the  edge  or 
point,  as  sharp  or  dull,  sharp  or  blunt,  etc. ;  or  you  may  perceive  the  affec- 
tion of  your  own  finger  as  being  rubbed  or  pricked,  with  an  accompaniment 
of  slightly  painful  feeling.  Let  now,  however,  the  pressure  be  increased, 
and  the  finger  cut  or  pricked,  and  perceptive  attention  is  quite  compelled  to 
neglect  the  other  body,  and  to  concentrate  itself  upon  the  painful  sensations 
localized  in  i/our  body.  Again,  contrast  the  '*cool"  mental  condition,  the 
nicely  discriminating* 'objective"  consciousness,  which  maintains  itself  as — 
with  eyes  closed — we  carefully  feel  out  the  details  and  mentally  construct 
the  touch-picture  of  some  complex  tangible  thing,  with  that  state  of  pleasur- 
able or  painful  awareness  of  the  depths  of  our  own  bodily  being,  as  it  were, 
and  that  warm  conviction  of  the  envisaged  reality  of  other  bodily  being, 
which  wrestlers  or  contestants  in  a  game  of  foot-ball  have. 

i  15.  The  superficial  qualities  of  other  bodies  are  also  perceived  by  touch, 
chiefiy  through  the  activity  of  the  movable  members  of  our  own  body.  Thus 
bodies  are  known  as  ''rough"  or  "smooth**  by  the  successive  sensation- 
complexes  produced  as  the  hand  moves  over  them.  In  the  one  case  (percep- 
tion of  roughness)  muscular  sensations,  etc.,  indicative  of  motion  of  the  hand, 
are  successively  fused  with  disagreeable  and  dissimilar  pressure-sensations ; 
in  the  other  case  (perception  of  smoothness)  with  those  which  are  agree- 
able and  similar,  as  respects  intensity  and  compound  quality.     The  percep- 
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don  of  " hardness  "  and  ''softness"  requires  the  emphasis  of  mnscnlar  and 
^aotnal  sensations  that  are  developed  as  the  moving  member  is  more  or  less 
z-esistedy  and  brought  to  a  standstillyin  its  attempt  to  move.    If  this  percep- 
'fcion  is  extended  far  enough  to  determine  the  moldableness,  under  active 
-^onch,  of  the  entire  mass  of  the  body  perceived,  the  body,  rather  than  sim- 
-jplj  its  surface,  is  said  to  be  hard  or  soft.     Thus  the  series  of  sensation-oom- 
jplexea,  and  of  fused  images,  with  their  a£fective  and  conative  accompaniments, 
sure  markedly  different  when  we  are  handling  a  piece  of  metal  and  a  mass  of 
pattj.      TemperatureHsensations  in  such  cases  often  play  an  important  part.* 
Thej  assist,  for  example,  in  formiog  our  perception  of  surfaces  as  moist  or 
^irj ;  and  even,  it  seems  probable,  in  all  cases  where  different  degrees  of 
*'  friction  "  and  "  sticktion  "  are  involved.      We  can  scarcely  move  the  skin 
over  roughish  surfaces  without  producing  slight  excitations  of  the  tempera- 
ture spots.     Wunderli  showed  that  the  seosations  produced  by  lightly  touch- 
ing the  skin  with  cotton,  aud  slightly  warming  it  by  approaching  a  heated 
surface,  through  a  square  opening  in  a  piece  of  paper,  may  be  mistaken  for 
each  other.    And  if  Weber  observed  that  cold  bodies  resting  on  the  skin 
often  appear  heavier,  and  warm,  lighter,  than  they  really  are ;  and  another 
experimenter  (Szabadfoldi)  showed  that  small  wooden  disks  heated  to  122'' 
Fahr.,  often  feel  heavier  than  larger  ones  not  so  warm,  the  contradictory  re- 
sults combine  in  demonstrating  the  influence  of  temperature-sensations  on 
the  formation  of  perceptions  of  touch.    The  exceeding  smoothness  of  pol- 
ished marble  appears  also  to  be  somewhat  dependent  upon  its  being  felt  cold 
to  touch. 

When  we  are  not  able  actively  to  combine  and  unlock  the  different  spa- 
tial series  (tactual,  muscular,  and  temperature)  by  moving  the  more  deli- 
cately perceptive  organs  of  touch  over  the  surfaces  of  other  bodies,  we  get 
only  a  relatively  incomplete  and  inaccurate  perception  of  the  qualities  of 
these  bodies  by  having  them  moved  over  the  surfaces  of  our  own  body.  Here 
the  variations  in  the  sensation-complexes  produced  are  exceedingly  delicate 
and  promptly  appreciated,  but  they  excite  an  interest,  not  in  that  other  body, 
but  in  our  ovm  body  as  being  touched.  Hence  such  sensations  of  motion 
serve  the  purposes  of  localization  rather  than  of  perception  of  an  external 
and  extended  object.  It  is  extremely  unnatural  and  correspondingly  diffi- 
emit  to  perceive  the  surfaces  of  things  by  having  them  moved  over  the  sur- 
faces of  the  skin.  Tet  in  this  way  perception  of  the  smooth  and  the  rough, 
the  moist  and  the  sticky,  the  dry  and  the  superficially  hard,  etc.,  may  be 
obtained.  In  all  such  cases,  however,  the  data  of  sensations  and  representa- 
tive  images,  and  the  nature  of  the  x>sychical  activities  involved,  have  already 
been  sufficiently  explained. 

i  16.  In  the  perception  of  those  qualities  which  chiefly  make  things 
"  solid  **  and  "  real "  to  us,  the  massive  muscular  and  joint  sensations  are 
particularly  emphasized.  But  these  are  habitually  called  out  only  as  we 
exert  ourselves  against  external  bodies,  with  a  view  either  to  move  them 
or  to  prevent  ourselves  from  being  moved  by  them.  In  this  exertion  of 
onrselves — and  the  more,  the  greater  such  exertion  is — the  so-called  "  feel- 
ing of  effort,"  or  "feeling  of  innervation/'  or  "  active  motor  consciousness," 
is  invohred.      Moreover,  such  exertion  is  accompanied  by  a  condition  of  the 

>  Oompare  Fnnke,  In  Hermann's  Handboch  d.  Physiologie,  IIL,  S,  p.  810  f. 
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organs  of  touch  (the  muaoles  and  joints  espedaUy,  bat  also  the  akin)  whiob 
results  in  throwing  in  ux>on  the  bndn  a  great  Taiiety  of  the  moat  Tohimi- 
nous  sensation-complexes  arising  in  these  organs.  When  we  axe  exerting  onr> 
selves,  the  muscles  are  contracted  strongly ;  the  joints  are  set  together ;  the 
skin  is  stretched  tense  over  the  muscles  " bellied  out."  Other  leea  definitely 
localizable  muscular  and  tactual  sensations  are  occasioned  bj  the  changed 
character  of  the  respiration  and  circulation,  by  the  condition  ojf  epiglottis,  of 
the  jaws,  and  even  of  the  facial  muscles,  etc.  Such  changes  in  the  peripb* 
eral  organs  of  sense  cannot  take  place,  however,  without  the  production  of 
more  or  less  of  that  ''chaotic  overplus"  (see  p.  175  f.)  of  cerebral  excite^ 
ment  in  which  the  physiological  basis  of  our  bodily  feelings  oonsists.  It 
follows,  then,  that  our  perception  of  bodies  as  solid  and  externally  real  ii 
largely  dependent  upon  the  affective  and  conative  coloring  of  the  stream  of 
consciousness  which  accompanies  certain  of  our  muscular,  joint,  and  tactual 
series  of  sensation-complexes.  Anticipating  what  is  progreesiTely  becom- 
ing clearer :  we  know  bodies  reaUy  to  be,  arid  to  be  really  **otU**  <^  tit,  omhf  a> 
we  feel  strongly  cuid  will  intensely.  In  other  words — to  return  to  our  present 
point  of  view — we  perceive  other  bodies  as  hailing  weight,  inertia,  etc,  by  com- 
paring together  spatial  series  of  senscUion-^xnnplexes  that  are,  chiefly,  wide-spread- 
ing and  strong  muscular  and  joint  sensations,  fused  with  intense  consciousness  cf 
effort  (or  conative  activity)  and  elective  modifications  due  to  superinduced  strain 
of  the  organs  of  touch. 

The  experiences  of  the  infant,  already  referred  to,  constitute  its  early 
training  in  perception  of  the  solidity  of  other  bodies  than  its  own.  Befer- 
ence  has  also  been  made  to  adult  experiences  illustrating  the  same  considera- 
tions. In  understanding  further  the  origin  and  development  of  such  imme- 
diate awareness  of  the  qualities  of  other  bodies,  the  following  three  points 
must  be  considered : 

(1)  The  perception  of  the  solidity  of  external  objects  cannot  be  gained  wWtout 
experience  of  motion  actual  and  resisted  by  means  of  the  solid  masses  of  our  own 
body.  For,  this  perception  involves  a  combination  of  perception  of  extension 
in  the  third  dimension  with  perception  of  weight  and  inertia.  But  exten- 
sion in  the  third  dimension  cannot  be  given  in  terms  of  touch — simply  by 
moving  other  bodies  over  the  surfaces  of  our  own  body.  It  implies  move- 
ment of  the  movable  members  of  our  body  in  a  way  to  call  out  spatial  series 
of  sensations  which  differ  from  those  called  out  by  motion  in  the  other  two 
dimensions.  Of  the  marked  difference  which  exists  among  the  sensation- 
complexes  belonging  to  the  three  dimensions,  anyone  may  convince  himself 
who  will  compare  his  experience,  in  terms  of  touch,  when  moving  a  leg  or 
arm  forward  and  backward  with  that  had  when  moving  the  same  limb  side* 
ways.  All  this,  doubtless,  is  at  first  exceedingly  vague  ;  and,  indeed,  it  re- 
mains very  vague,  because  of  our  irresistible  tendency  to  translate  move- 
ments in  the  third  dimension  into  terms  of  sight.  The  possibility  of  making 
this  discrimination  is  implied  in  the  perception,  by  touch,  of  the  extension 
in  three  directions  of  other  bodies.  But  this  third  dimension,  like  the  other 
two,  would  not  be  "  filled  up  "  with  an  external  body  unless  we  had  percep- 
tion of  weight  and  inertia.  This  perception  is  gained  by  having  our  move- 
ments more  or  less  resisted,  with  all  the  experience  which  such  resistance 
involves.    Thus,  if  we  find  that  our  attempts  to  move  in  all  possible  oombi- 
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^^Atioiis  of  the  three  dimensioiis  of  extension  are  resisted,  we  perceive  an 
^tended  and  solid  body  other  than  our  own.    And  this  body  may  be  soft  or 
^^ft^,  floid  or  yisoons  or  solid  (in  the  narrower  meaning)  according  to  the 
that  it  (especially  at  its  surfieuses)  resists  onr  attempted  moTements. 
(2)  7%e  oofnpoarative  perception  of  solid  hodiet  depends  upon  our  estimate  of 
tarious  factors  which  enter  into  our  percq)tion,  in  general,  of  the  solidity  of 
And  here  emphasis  may  be  laid  upon  that  one  of  these  several 
of  footers  which,  for  any  reason,  attracts  attentive  discriminating  con- 
^eaiansrooo  to  itself.    Bat,  ordinarily,  bodies  are  perceived  as  more  or  less 
Portended  in  all  directions  by  a  taotfnl  interpretation  of  the  combined  re- 
sultaat  %i  several  series  of  tiiese  factors.    Those  psychologists  are  wrong, 
-fclien,  whcdeny  the  influence  and  value  of  any  of  these  several  series  of  useful 
:&Kstor8.    By  muscles,  joints,  skin,  feelings  of  effort,  and  affective  results,  aH 
^^Mken  togethtr^  we  perceive  the  extended  being  of  other  bodies  than  our  own. 
.And,  as  we  diall  subsequently  see,  errors  and  illusions  of  sense  arise  when 
^Uie  attention  is  actually  caught  by  one  set  of  considerations  and  induced  to 
^ve  it  undue  bifluence.     On  the  other  hand,  we  can  get  along  fairly  well  if 
"^ire  have  to  dispense,  wholly  or  partiaUy,  with  some  of  our  customary  data  of 
'jieFoeption.    The  primary  question,  however,  is  not  what  we  can  do,  when  we 
«ffe  compelled  by  being  put  in  artificial  conditions ;  but  what  we  do  actually 
accomplish  in  perception,  with  all  the  means  ordinarily  at  our  disposal.    Thus 
Ooldaoheider  and  James  are  right  enough  in  emphasizing  the  value  of  joint- 
sensations  (the  latest  "  fad  "  in  experimental  x>sychology  on  this  subject) ; 
since  with  annsthetic  skin,  or  suspended,  or  fixed  in  a  plaster  cast,  the 
joints  of  leg  and  finger  can  appreciate  motion.     But  they  are  wrong  in 
minimizing  or  denying  altogether  the  value  of  those  sensations  of  skin  and 
muscle,  on  which  other  investigators  show  by  experiment  that  part  of  the 
burden  of  discriminating  consciousness  should  be  laid. 

Especially  important  in  comparative  perception  of  the  weight  of  bodies 
is  the  way  in  which  our  previous  estimate  of  the  amount  of  resistance  to  be 
expected  is  met  by  the  amount  of  resistance  actually  offered  when  the  at- 
tempt at  movement  begins.  Bodies  that  move  easier  than  we  expected  ap- 
pear lighter  than  they  are ;  bodies  that  move  only  after  more  than  the  ex- 
pected resistance  appear  heavier  than  they  are.*  Onr  mental  image  of  the 
qiead  with  which  bodies  yield  to  our  resistance  also  determines  the  percep- 
tkm  of  their  inertia  and  weight.  Moreover,  phenomena  similar  to  those  of 
somplemflntary  color-sensations  are  to  be  observed  in  the  case  of  our  percep- 
tion of  weight.  Lotze  remarked  that,  after  standing  for  a  long  time  with 
veigfate  in  both  hands  and  then  laying  them  down,  we  seem  to  be  rising  or 
dimwing  oar  arms  up  toward  our  breasts.  This  phenomenon,  like  those  of 
eontraei  generally,  is  probably  of  central  origin.  In  fine,  all  our  experience 
ilhutmtee  the  Iftct  that  every  individual  case  of  perception  of  this  order  is 
the  eolation  of  a  complex  problem  in  the  interpretation,  on  the  basis  of  past 
experienoee,  of  a  great  variety  of  data  having  both  a  peripheral  and  a  central 
origin.  According  as,  not  only  the  data  of  series  of  spatial  sensations  vary, 
bnt  also  of  associated  ideas,  and  affective  and  conative  accompaniments,  will 
perception  in  its  various  forms  take  place. 

(8)  Our peroepHons  qf  the  different  properties  (^bodies,  in  terms  of  touch, 

1  8m  ottcte  >j  MtUler  and  Scbumaim,  Pflflgoi'i  AichlT.  zhr.,  p.  8T  f. 
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depends  solely  on  the  differences  in  the  mode  (^  the  fuaUrn^  and  eaetensian 
series,  of  the  different  psychical  factors  which  enter  into  owr  peroqiHon.  of 
ncU  body  in  general,  Thns  the  differenoes  in  the  weight  and  the  ineri 
of  bodies,  as  directly  perceived,  depend  upon  the  differenoes  in  the  compL'« 
states  of  consciousness  called  forth  when  we  attempt  to  move  them,  eiilB- 
away  from  the  earth  (lift  them)  or  before,  or  behind  onr  own  body  (th. 
is,  push  or  pull  them).  Their  differences  in  shape  depend  upon  the  vrn. 
cession  of  conscious  states,  in  terms  of  touch,  which  we  get  whan  w 
move  over  their  surfaces,  and  yet  find  ourselves  constantly  reeisted  in  tL 
effort  to  move  in  directions  other  than  those  not  "  oconpied  "  by  the  bod; 
"  Shape  "  and  **  solidity,"  then,  imply  each  other  to  toaoh ;  bnt  one  pro] 
erty  lays  emphasis  on  certain  phases,  the  other  on  different  phaeea,  of  tl: 
complex  experience  of  active  touch.  So,  all  the  way  along  the  derelopmei 
of  perception  by  touch,  discrimination  and  interpretation  of  the  elemen. 
compounded  in  the  stream  of  consciousness  is  necessary. 

2  17.  The  so-called  perception  which  we  have  of  the  properties  and  n 
lations  of  bodies  that  are  not  immediately  in  contact  with  onr  organs  < 
touch  is  indirect ;  it  is  of  the  nature  of  knowledge  by  infezenoe  and  assc 
ciation  rather  than  an  immediate  awareness  of  these  properties.  Hen 
knowledge  is  first  gained  by  the  eye  (in  ways  to  be  explained  in  the  nex 
chapter),  and  is  then  translated  into  terms  of  touch  on  the  basis  of  previooi 
ly  associated  and  inferred  ideas.  Thus  our  perceptive  conscionsness,  whei 
we  are  looking  at  a  mountain  we  are  about  to  climb,  at  an  object  markin 
the  distance  to  which  we  wish  to  throw  a  stone  or  a  ball,  at  the  height  c 
the  wall  or  fence  over  which  we  wish  to  jump,  at  the  size  of  some  weigli 
of  known  substance  which  we  propose  to  lift,  etc.,  is  strongly  tinged  wit 
faint  tactual,  muscular,  and  joint  sensations,  feelings  of  strain  and  effort 
and  revived  images  of  similar  sensations.  These  are  all  stimulated,  a 
it  were,  by  the  localized  sensations  of  color  and  light.  In  fact,  it  is  diffiou] 
for  us  to  perceive  any  distinct  object,  as  having  spatial  qualities  and  relation 
that  are  known  immediately  to  active  touch  and  to  muscular  effort,  withoT 
responding  to  the  challenge  which  it  affords  to  conceive  of  it  as  bein 
brought  into  the  sphere  of  our  motor  consciousness.  Thus  the  eye,  if  n 
would  vividly  realize  the  world  of  space-intuitions  which  it  presents,  fui 
nishes  invitations  that  rarely  or  never  fail  to  meet  response.  Vision  invito 
us  to  rehearse  how  we  should  feel,  if  we  went  '*  there,"  and  handled  "  those 
objects,  and  mastered  the  now  merely  seen,  in  terms  of  our  own  bodily  at 
tion.  In  this  living  "motor  consciousness,"  which  never  forsakes  us,  it 
whole  world  of  external  objects  has  its  life.  We  can  scarcely  see  the  stars  "i 
distant "  withont  conceiving  of  ourselves  as  flying  thither  on  wings  ;  that  i 
we  translate  the  visual  stars  into  terms  of  motor -consciousness.  The  "bulk 
of  those  worlds  and  the  mighty  **  forces  "  of  nature  are  no  reality — are  mei 
pale  abstractions — unless  we  think  of  the  immense  sensations  of  strain  an 
feelings  of  effort  that  would  be  called  forth  in  the  consciousness  of  one  wb 
should  attempt  to  lift  or  to  push  them,  to  hold  them  back  or  to  make 
stand  against  their  motion.  It  is  the  more  necessary  to  insist  upon  th 
leadership  of  motor  consciousness  in  our  knowledge  of  external  objects  i 
solid  and  real,  because  we  are  about  to  insist,  equally  strenuoosly,  npon  tl 
leadership  of  the  eye  in  many  forms  of  space-intuition. 
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In  marking  the  transition  between  the  two  geometrical  senses 
we  may  again  observe :  How  meagre  and  fragmentary  is  the 
picture  which  we  can  frame,  whether  of  our  own  body  or  of 
other  bodies,  in  terms  of  skin,  muscles,  and  joints,  etc.!  Our 
more  distinctively  motor  consciousness  of  extended  and  external 
objects  is  indeed  warm  and  life-like ;  it  is  always  able  to  appeal 
to  our  affections  and  to  our  will,  in  a  very  direct  way.  But  con- 
sidered as  independent  of  sight  it  is,  for  those  who  have  sight, 
almost  inconceivably  narrow  and  incomplete.  For  the  blind, 
the  larger  part  of  our  world  of  external  and  extended  objects  is 
a ''  solemn  silence ; "  and  most  of  the  rest  of  their  world  is  a 
*'  wandering  of  noises."  Even  the  pictures  they  form  of  their 
own  bodies,  and  of  other  bodies  in  contact  with  theirs,  are,  as 
respects  their  spatial  properties  and  relations,  almost  totally 
different  from  ours. 

[Besides  the  references  already  made  in  the  notes,  the  partionlar  sections  of  the  larger 
and  more  modem  treatises  on  psychology  (respeotinff  perception  in  genenJ  and  perception 
^'  hw  touch  *^)  should  be  consulted.  Ofall  in  Knglish,  that  of  Professor  James  (The  Prin- 
eiples  of  Psychology.  IL,  pp.  76-324)  is  by  far  the  best  For  emphasis^  howeyer,  on  cer- 
tain points  he  has  relatiyeiy  neglected,  see  Bain :  The  Senses  and  the  Intellect,  pp.  59-100, 
15^190,  860-48a  Wnndt :  GrundsOge  d.  Physiolog.  Fiiychologie,  IL,  pp.  1-41.  Spencer: 
Principles  of  Psychology,  II.,  yi..  chap.  13;  and  Sully:  The  Human  Mind.  L,  pp.  204- 
235.  MonogrwDhs  containing  much  of  interest  are  those  of  Max  Dessoir :  Ueoer  a.  Haut- 
•inn.  F6r6:  sensation  et  Houyement.  Stnmpf :  Raumyorstellung.  Hoppe:  Schein- 
BewegnnseQ.  Abbott:  Sight  and  Touch.  Drossbach:  Objecte  d.  sinnlichen  Wahmeh- 
mang.    Stout :  Mind,  xy.,  p.  88 1    Uphoes :  Wahmehmung  u.  Bmpfindnng.] 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

FEBQEPnON  BT  THE  SENSES  {Conimusil 

The  world  of  external  and  extended  objebts,  which  stands 
(apparently  "  ready-made  ")  before  our  open  and  attentive  eyes, 
is  a  most  marvellous  aohievement  of  the  perceptive  faculties. 
With  such  obvious  instantaneousness  and  clearness  of  outline 
and  of  relations  do  these  objects  often  appear,  that  it  is  natural 
to  regard  vision  as  resembling  the  impression  passively  received 
by  a  photographer's  plate  rather  than  as  the  result  of  mental 
activity.  Even  in  those  cases  where  vision  is  attained  only  after 
purposeful  effort  and  an  appreciable  time,  it  is  ordinarily  the 
objects  in  which  we  are  interested  rather  than  in  the  part  we 
take  in  perceiving  them.  But  psychology,  true  to  its  scientific 
work  of  explaining  states  of  consciousness  as  such,  requires  an 
account  of  the  genesis  and  development  of  this  marvellous  men- 
tal faculty.  For  Perceptions  of  Sight  are  undoubtedly  the  re- 
sults of  development.  It  is  a  "far  cry/'  indeed,  from  having 
sensations  of  color  and  light,  vaguely  big  or  voluminous,  to  per- 
ceiving the  spatial  qualities  and  relations  of  things  with  a  prac- 
tically instantaneous  activity  of  the  eye ;  and  the  question,  By 
what  means,  stages,  processes,  and  mental  activity  does  the  con- 
struction and  elaboration  of  a  ''  field  of  vision "  take  place  t  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  and  profound  of  all  the  questions  which 
psychology  undertakes  to  investigate. 

Many  of  the  subordinate  questions  concerned  in  our  theory  of 
the  Development  of  Vision  never  have  been,  and  probably  never 
can  be,  satisfactorily  answered.  So  far,  however,  as  the  brief 
answer  which  will  now  be  given  is  concerned,  most  of  its  data 
have  already  been  considered  in  detail.  A  brief  enumeration  of 
them  is  in  place  here.  (1)  There  are  several  "  spatial  series  "  of 
sensations  belonging  to  the  activity  of  the  organs  of  vision  which, 
by  their  fusion  in  manifold  ways,  furnish  an  exceedingly  complex 
and  delicate  system  of  discriminable  "local  signs."  (2)  There 
are  representative  images  of  these  sensation-complexes  which 
become  associated  with  one  another  and  with  the  sensations,  or 
by  the  process  of  "condensation"  of  series  become  indistin- 
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S^iishably  fused  in  the  total  psychosis.    (3)  There  is  a  con- 
stantly developing  power  of  discriminating  consciousness,  con- 
sidered as  involving  assimilation,  dififerentiation,  and  all  the 
processes  of  primary  intellection.    (4)  There  is  ever-present  at- 
tention, in  its  most  primary  and  then  more  developed  forms, 
^th  its  constant  changes  of  focus  and  process  of  redistribution 
— finally  becoming  a  consciously  selective,  purposeful,  and  ex- 
ploring director  of  the  activity  of  the  eye.    (5)  There  are  faint 
accompaniments  of  affective  and  conative  origin — far  ffidnter, 
iioin^ever,  as  a  rule,  than  those  belonging  to  perceptions  of  touch 
— ^hich  tinge  these  visual  psychoses  and  give  to  them  "  life  " 
&t^d  "  reality."    (6)  There  is  constant  association  with  the  syn- 
^lixonously  developing  field  of  touch,  with  its  perception  of 
^f>atial  properties  and  relations  by  skin,  muscles,  and  joints ; 
^^^d  there  is  a  subtile  process  of  ''interpretation"  of  one  in 
^'KDS  of  the  other  constantly  taking  place. 

It  is  only  by  constant  reference  to  the  foregoing  truths  (al- 
r^»dy  established)  that  we  can  explain — so  far  as  explanation 
^^  possible  at  all — ^the  development  of  visual  perception.  In 
^^^e  case  of  vision — even  more,  if  possible,  than  in  the  case  of 
^^^^e  other  geometrical  sense — genuine  explanation  comes  to  an 
^^d  in  the  presence  of  the  admission  that  somehow,  and  at  some 
^^^jne,  the  fused  sensation-complexes  and  representative  images 
K^^Toduced  by  activity  of  the  eye  appear  as  "presentations  of 
»ii8e."  The  resultant  of  sensations  and  of  other  mental  factors 
•ppears  as  "objects"  endowed  (we  are  forced  to  say,  by  the 
ive  power,  or  according  to  the  natural  laws,  of  mental  life) 
8i)atial  properties,  standing  in  spatial  relations. 


1 1.  The  ''data  **  of  viinial  perception  in  the  form  of  disoriminable  varia- 

belonging  to  the  sensational  elements  are  at  least  as  nnmerous  as  the 

following :  (a)  Sensation-complexes  of  light  and  color,  of  yaiying  qnalities  and 

"^tensities,  dae  to  simoltaneons  excitement  of  contigaous  nervous  elements 

^  the  retina ;  (b)  sensation-complexes  of  tactoal  and  mnscnlar  order,  due  to 

movement  of  the  eyeball  in  its  socket ;  (c)  other  sensation-complexes  due 

to  aocommodation  of  the  eye  for  near  distances.    As  already  said,  these 

oombine  with  (d)  associated  images  of  past  sensations  of  all  three  kinds — 

toggeating  each  other  and  suggested  by  the  sensations  themselves;  and 

with  («)  fsint  aooompaniments  of  oonative  and  affective   consciousness, 

making  the  visual  object  to  be  presented  as  the  resultant,  in  part,  of  feeling 

tod  will.    But  (a)  and  (6)  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief  sensation-elements 

determinative  of  the  extensity  of  the  visual  object  in  its  most  primary  pre- 

tntativa  form. 

1 3.  The  more  developed  perception,  by  vision,  of  the  spatial  properties 
of  bodies  as  extended  in  three  dimensions,  and  of  their  relations  in  the 
liuid  dimeoaon,  involves  a  variety  of  secondary  footozs  which  wiU  be 
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noticed  in  their  proper  place.  In  all  Tidon  the  fact  thai  we  have  two  i^ei, 
which,  however,  act  as  one  organ,  is  most  important  An  account  of  the 
construction  of  the  field  of  vision  involves  three  stages,  which,  for  pur- 
poses of  convenient  presentation  of  theory  may  be  suocesaivelj  considered. 
These  are  (1)  the  conditions  which  determine  the  formation  of  a  retinal 
image  with  the  eyes  at  rest ;  (2)  the  single  eye  in  motion  and  the  influence 
of  its  movement ;  (3)  the  conditions  furnished  by  the  existence  and  relations 
of  the  two  eyes  exercising  their  functions  in  common.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  that  this  order  does  not  follow  the  natural  development. 
From  the  first  both  eyes  are  actually  exercising  their  functions  in  common. 
And  the  vision  of  objects,  extended  and  external,  with  one  eye  at  rest,  in- 
stead of  being  the  simplest,  easiest,  and  earliest  form  of  vision,  is  its  latest, 
most  difficult,  and — considering  the  amount  of  associated  ideation  and  so- 
called  *'  instinctive  inference  "  necessaiy — most  complex  form. 

A  yet  more  highly  developed  knowledge  of  things,  by  vision,  involves 
the  use  of  the  eyes  with  movements  of  the  head  around  its  axis,  and  of 
the  entire  body.  For  much  of  what  we  call  "seeiug**  things  is  actually 
accomplished  by  interpretation  of  muscular  sensations,  localizable  in  the 
neck  and  upper  part  of  the  trunk.  Here  also  assistance  is  derived  from  the 
fluids  in  the  semicircular  canals,  which  we  have  found  to  influence  the 
orienting  of  ourselves  in  space,  and  of  all  other  objects  as  related  to  our- 
selves. Indeed,  we  see  all  things  in  surrounding  space  according  to  our 
perception  of  our  own  position  with  reference  to  the  earth ;  and  this  percep- 
tion is  primarily  a  matter,  not  so  much  of  sight  as  of  skin,  muscles, 
joints,  and  interorganic  sensibility.  Hence  everytiiing  "  looks  **  very  differ- 
ent when  we  stand  on  our  heads;  or  when  we  regard  the  fleld  of  vision  with 
our  head  between  our  legs,  or  even  with  our  head  twisted  to  one  side. 

Moreover,  perceptions  of  sight  proper  are  constantly  interpreted  in  terms 
of  touch ;  they  even  have  elements  from  perception  by  touch  inextricably 
fused  with  the  truly  visual  elements.  Certain  properties  of  bodies — sndb 
as  their  smoothness  or  roughness,  softness  or  hardness,  etc. — are  known 
to  sight,  only  as  inferred  from  previous  association  with  touch.  It  will 
appear,  however,  that  vision  of  the  third  dimension  by  the  eye  is  possible ; 
and  that  we  develop  an  '<  immediate  perceptive  consciousness  **  of  the  ex- 
tension and  relation  of  bodies  in  this  third  dimension.  Here,  again,  visual 
perception  of  this  dimension  is  a  quite  different  consciousness  from  tactual 
perception  of  the  same  dimension.  But  a  translation  of  one  into  terms  of 
the  other  is  constantly  taking  place  ;  and  this  makes  possible  a  more  com- 
plete and  useful  knowledge  of  the  spatial  properties  and  spatial  relations  of 
visual  objects. 

Sight  differs  markedly  from  touch  in  that  the  knowledge  of  our  own 
body  by  sight  comes  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the  knowledge  of  other 
bodies.  That  is,  by  skin,  muscles,  and  joints,  I  become  immediately  aware  of 
my  body  as  being  "  locally  "  affected  ;  but  the  expanses  of  the  active  retina  or 
the  sockets  of  the  eyeball  are  not  perceived  by  sight.  By  sight,  on  the 
contrary,  I  know  the  different  areas  of  the  body  which  can  be  brought  into 
the  field  of  vision,  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  that  in  which  I  know  all  other 
objects  in  that  field.  My  body  is  externally  perceived  by  sight ;  interiorly 
so,  as  my  sentient  organism  (as  myself),  by  touch.    This  fact  taken  in  con- 
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neciion  with  the  faint  character  of  the  conative  and  affective  accompani- 
ments of  vision  y  gives  to  sight  its  more  purely  intellectual  and  cool  objective 
character.  This  fact  also  makes  it  impossible  to  draw,  in  the  case  of  sight, 
the  same  distinction  between  "  localization"  of  the  bodily  areas  and  "  pro- 
jection," so  called,  of  the  external  and  extended  object.  From  the  first,  and 
continuously,  the  extended  visual  object  {quoad  oiyect)  is  projected  as  exter- 
nal to  the  organ  of  sense. 

Even  in  the  simplest  and  most  naive  possible  form  of  adult 
vision,  the  object  appears  to  arise  immediately  in  consciousness 
as  an  extended  and  external  mass  of  light-  and  color-sensations. 
In  other  words,  all  bodies  are  perceived  by  the  eyes  as  colored 
surfaces  in  three  dimensions.  In  this  perceptive  process  we  are 
customarily  unconscious  of  the  passage  of  time  while  the  presen- 
tation of  sense  is  being  constructed ;  unconscious  also  of  activity 
either  in  the  way  of  controlling  the  focusing  and  distribution  of 
attention,  with  motionless  eyes,  or  of  moving  the  eyes  over  the 
object  in  exploration  of  its  dlfi'erent  minuter  areas.  We  seem  to 
ourselves  to  be  passive,  like  an  extremely  sensitive  photographic 
plate  on  which  a  complete  impression  of  the  object  is  made  by 
instantaneous  exposure  to  the  object.  More  analytic  observa- 
tion shows  us,  however,  that  the  accuracy  and  range  of  our 
visual  perception  of  objects  does  depend  upon  time ;  and  that,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  cannot  see  an  object — especially  if  it  is  at 
all  complex — vdthout  constructing  it  with  a  wandering  point  of 
re|?ard  and  a  moving  organ  of  vision.  Visual  perc^ion  is^  then, 
like  every  form  of  mental  life^  a  jn-oce&s  in  time  and  requiring  men-- 
tal  activity.  This  complex  process  involves  all  the  elementary 
forms  of  mental  life ;  it  includes,  of  course,  attention,  ideation, 
and  motor  consciousness  as  dependent  upon  conation. 

Suppose,  however,  we  make  the  effort  to  exclude  all  influence 
from  present  motion,  and  from  past  experience ;  and  thus  reduce 
the  field  of  vision  to  its  lowest  terms.  We  open  one  eye,  and  try 
to  keep  this  perfectly  fixed.  Yet  even  now,  vdth  a  practical  iustan- 
taneousness,  we  behold  the  objects  set — themselves  extended  in 
three  dimensions — ^in  spatial  relations  to  us  and  to  each  other. 
This  monocular  field  of  vision  is  reduced  in  area  however ;  the 
images  in  it  are  perhaps  less  clear  and  stereoscopic.  This  prac- 
tical loss  of  area,  clearness,  and  apparent  solidity,  is  due  to  the 
inactivity  of  the  other  and  closed  eye.  What  it  is  which  this 
other  eye  still  contributes  to  the  total  field  of  vision  we  can 
partially  discover  by  directing  attention  to  its  side  of  the  field. 
There  we  shall  find  a  dim  color-mass,  located  beyond  the  nose, 
and  perhaps  blending  vnth  its  rather  obscure  outline  into  the 
more  **  objective  "  field  of  the  open  eye.    Now,  however  extreme 
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onr  "  natiyism/'  we  cannot  appeal  to  oonsoioiisiiesB  in  proof  thai 
this  motionless  monocular  field  is  independent  of  preceding 
experience  with  two  moving  eyes.  For  what  we  see,  even  u 
this  way,  is  not  mere  extensity  or  yolnminonsness  of  color- 
masses  ;  it  is  familiar  objects,  like  trees,  hills,  men,  horses,  build* 
ings,  with  all  the  spatial  qualities  and  relations — only  somewhai 
less  clear  and  stereoscopic — that  belong  to  vision  with  two  mov 
ing  eyes.  Such  seeing  of  objects  is  undoubtedly  the  achieve 
ment  of  mind  in  a  course  of  development;  it  implies  volition 
memory,  imagination,  and  intellection,  practised  upon  these  sam< 
objects  over  and  over  again.  Therefore  we  cannot  understanc 
this  motionless  monocular  field,  except  by  reference  to  what  haf 
been  previously  gained  of  perceptive  faculty  by  the  use  of  tw< 
eyes  in  motion. 

Once  more  let  us  try  to  exclude  from  our  problem  all  that  ij 
confessedly  the  result  of  experience.  We  now  close  both  eyei 
and  keep  them  motionless;  again  the  vague  light-  and  color 
mass  with  its  three-dimensioned  extension  and  indefinite  out 
line  appears  in  the  guise  of  an  external  visual  object.  Or — ^ii 
obedience  to  the  request  of  some  ardent  nativist — ^we  **  lie  oi 
our  back  on  a  hill "  and  let  ''  the  empty  abyss  of  blue  fill  th< 
whole  visual  field,''  or  look  from  its  top  with  "  inverted  head ' 
at  the  uttermost  horizon  and  notice  the  "  startling  increase  ii 
the  perspective."  We  then  raise  anew  our  question  :  Whenoi 
comes  this  "  immediate  awareness  "  of  the  '*  voluminousness,**  ii 
all  three  dimensions,  of  our  sensation-complexes  of  light  an( 
color?  To  this  question,  so  far  as  an  answer  seems  possible 
the  following  must  be  replied :  All  insual  percqpiion^  even  th 
mod  primitive,  rehires  the  fusion  of  sensationrcomplexes  of  ligh 
and  color y  which  are  discriminable  as  "  local  signs  of  the  retina^ 
with  other  sensations  and  images  of  sensations,  of  a  taci^ual  and  mus 
cular  order,  dv/e  to  motion  of  the  eye. 

2  3.  In  support  of  the  foregoing  oonolnsion  reference  should  be  made  i 
what  has  already  been  said  of  the  primary  nature  of  sensations  of  motioo 
and  the  derivative  character  of  sensations  of  position,  as  implying  previon 
experience  with  sensations  of  motion.  The  existence  of  both  a  system  o 
retinal  signs,  which  makes  possible  a  nicety  of  local  discrimination  by  visioi 
surpassing  the  finest  tactnal  and  muscular  work,  and  cd$o  of  constant  aid  ii 
the  construction  of  the  visual  object  by  use  of  the  motor  apparatus  of  th 
eye,  must  be  again  admitted  (see  p.  153  f.). 

On  the  one  hand,  we  have  seen  that  the  structure  and  use  of  the  reiins 
areas  show  such  a  system  of  local  signs  to  exist.  But,  on  the  other  hand 
the  use  and  development  of  this  system  is  from  the  first  aooompanied  wit! 
motion  of  the  visual  organs.    Preyer*  and  others  have  observed  infant 
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nofing  the  eyes  so  as  better  to  fixate  an  object  which  was  first  seen  indi- 

notfy,  18  earlj  as  within  a  fortnight  (eleventh  day)  after  birth.    It  cannot 

propsri^  be  said  either  that  the  primitiye  bigness  of  the  object  belongs 

wlu%  to  the  moscnlar  sensations  and  then  gets  associated  with  the  retinal 

«igiit  (lo  MQnsterberg  and  others) ;  or  that  this  bigness  belongs  wholly 

to  the  retinal  image,  regardless  of  mnsoolar  sensations,  and  then  is  only 

"neanired  off*'  by  changes  in  the  intensity  of  mnscnlar  sensations  (so  James). 

We  most  rather  say  that,  from,  the  first  appearance  of  a  visual  object,  its  exten- 

'fMi  it  perceived  in  dependence  upon  both  the  character  of  the  retinal  signs  excited 

^itf  ike  senscdicns  of  motion^  or  images  of  past  movements,  fused  with  these 

fftiiuU  signs, 

1 4  In  spite  of  our  best  efforts  it  is  difficult  to  hold  the  organs  of  vision 
Botiottleaa.    Some  slight,  inchoate  but  largely  inhibited  movement  gener- 
^y  accompanies  all  direction  of  the  attention  to  any  particular  part  of  the 
^Id  of  vision.    This  is  so  when  we  attempt  to  fixate  any  particular  area,  or 
nnsle  speck  of  color  or  light  in  the  retinal  field,  with  both  eyes  closed. 
vHien  only  one  eye  is  closed,  the  attention  cannot  be  fixed  upon  the  color- 
naaa  which  represents  the  field  of  the  closed  eye,  without  turning  thither- 
ward the  open  eye.     Where  sensations  of  motion  arising  from  actual  move- 
B^exit  are  suppressed,  sensations  of  strain  or  tension  may  take  their  place. 
Thn*— to  recur  to  facts  already  treated — Holmgren's  *  experiments  showed 
^^t  in  looking  fixedly  at  very  faint  and  fine  points  of  light,  the  image  seems 
^  move  constantly  upward,  if  the  eyes  are  somewhat  elevated.     That  is,  the 
*^^aation  of  continued  tension  expresses  itself  as  a  sensation  of  continued 
'Motion,  in  the  direction  of  the  muscular  exertion.     Moreover,  there  appears 
^  l)e  a  pretty  constant  relation  between  the  special  sensibility  of  the  eye  as 
^«  organ  of  vision  and  the  general  sensibility  of  its  integuments.    Troubles 
'^  the  latter,  due  to  cerebral  lesion,  are  accompanied  by  troubles  of  vision, 
*^<di  as  (not  simply  achromatopsy)  concentric  or  lateral  retrenchments  of 
^Q  visual  field.    The  condition  of  the  cornea  and  of  the  conjunctiva  is  also 
*^^txieiimes  found  to  be  concerned  in  hysterical  hemian»sthesia.    All  this 
*<^ow8  that  spaoe^ntuHion  by  the  eye  is  profoundly  influenced  by  the  tactual 
^^^^ations  connected  with  its  motion. 

What  would  become  of  the  "bigness"  of  visual  objects  if  either  the 
^y%tem  of  local  signs  and  the  spatial  series  of  sensations  connected  there- 
with, or  the  movement  of  the  whole  organ  and  the  spatial  series  of  muscular 
^^d  also  of  tactual  sensations  connected  therewith,  were  removed?    To 
^^18  question  we  reply:  Such  "bigness"  would  never  appear.    In  other 
Words,  the  most  primitive  construction  of  a  visual  object  requires  experi- 
ence with  all  these  sense-data. 

As  BOon  as  we  admit  the  Influence  of  Sensations  of  Motion 
Upon  Yisnal  Perception  of  the  relative  magnitudes  and  distances 
of  objects — these  objects  being  abready  perceived  as  extended 
and  external — ^the  problems  connected  with  the  development  of 
yiaion  become  comparatively  easy  of  solution.  The  entire  stmct- 
uie  of  the  organ  of  vision  designs  it  for  motion.    Indeed,  with- 
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out  motion  the  eye  is  not  an  organ  of  perc^ion,  in  any  intelli- 
gible meaning  of  this  word.  On  only  one  small  portion  of  the 
retina  is  it  possible  to  form  a  clear  and  distinct  image  of  any 
external  object.  But  different  objects  actually  stand  in  different 
relations  to  this  central  portion  of  the  retina ;  and  these  relations 
vary,  as  the  objects  move  or  as  the  organ  moves.  Only  by 
motion  of  the  eye,  then,  can  the  organ  be  applied  to  the  object. 
Only  in  the  same  way,  if  the  object  is  at  all  complex  and  "  vo- 
laminons,"  can  the  different  parts  of  the  perceptiye  process  so 
be  united  in  one  field  of  consciousness  as  to  constitute  a  single 
perceived  object.  If  the  eye  could  not  move  with  great  rapid- 
ity and  be  accompanied  by  discriminating,  ideating,  and  83m- 
thesizing  activity  of  consciousness,  there  could  be  no  field  of 
vision  corresponding  in  extent  to  the  number  of  objects,  or 
parts  of  objects,  perceived  as  a  related  totality.  Moreover,  it  is 
only  in  terms  of  the  magnitude  and  duration  of  the  sensations 
evoked  by  motion  that  objects  of  any  considerable  size  can  be 
compared  with  each  other,  and  thus  their  relative  size  and  their 
relations  in  space  be  determined.  Distances,  in  all  of  the  three 
dimensions,  are  measured  with  a  moving  eye. 

In  this  measuring  activity  by  motion  of  the  eye  two  classes 
of  movement  are  possible.  These  are  (1)  movements  of  the  eye- 
ball, under  the  pull  of  one  or  more  of  its  three  pairs  of  muscles  ; 
and  (2)  movements  of  the  lens  and  connected  structures  in  ac- 
commodation, or  in  focusing  for  near  distances.  The  former  of 
these  movements  result  in  changing  the  series  of  both  mus- 
cular and  connected  tactual  sensations ;  the  latter  (although  the 
mechanism  of  accommodation  is  still  somewhat  obscure)  prob- 
ably have  the  same  result.  In  all  this  part  of  the  perceptive 
process  it  is  the  course  of  the  wandering  of  the  point  of  regard 
over  the  outline  of  the  object  which  determines  the  character  cf 
the  result.  And  here  the  general  principle  (namely,  that  which 
controls  in  visual  perception  as  dependent  upon  motion  of  the 
eye)  may  be  stated  as  follows :  J^very  fidd  of  vi&ion^  and  every 
ci^fect  seen  in  that  fiddy  depends  for  its  spatial  gtudiiUs  upati  the 
changes  produced  in  the  muscular  and  tactual  sensaHan^complexes 
hy  euccessive  changes  in  the  *' point  of  regard." 

i  5.  When  the  image  of  any  object  falls  upon  a  small  spot  in  the  physi- 
ological center  of  the  retina  (the  fovea  centralis)  it  is  clear;  but  objects 
seen  in  "  indirect  vision/'  or  whose  images  fall  outside  of  this  spot,  are  not 
BO  clearly  perceived.  Hence  we  have  a  natural  and  almost  irresistible  ten- 
dency to  bring  the  image  of  any  object  which  we  wish  to  see  clearly,  to  this 
point  and  to  fixate  it  there.  Witliont  conncions  desire  or  volition  this  t^n* 
dency  operates  in  the  case  of  any  bright  object  whose  image  falls  upon  the 
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X'eimi,  eren  of  the  yery  yonng  child.  That  point  in  the  object  to  which  the 
oenter  of  the  retinal  area  of  clearest  Tision  corresponds  is  (»lled  "  the  point 
of  regard"  (sometimes,  *' fixation-point  ")•  The  movement  and  fixation  of 
"^iie  point  of  regard  is  accomplished  by  three  pairs  of  mnsdes  for  each  eye- 
^lall;  and  thns  this  point  may  be  moTed  on  di£ferent  axes  of  rotation  about 
m  "  oenter  of  rotation  "  (really  an  interaxial  space  located  some  13  to  14  mm. 
Iwhind  the  oomea).  Thns,  also,  the  "  line  of  vision  "  (a  line  drawn  from  the 
center  of  rotation  to  the  point  of  regard)  can  be  changed  for  each  eye ;  and 
ihe  "plane  of  vision"  (or  plane  passing  through  the  lines  of  vision  of  both 
•ejes)  can  be  shifted  in  various  ways,  starting  from  the  "  primary  position  ^' 
— ^head  erect  and  line  of  regard  directed  toward  the  distant  horizon.  A  va- 
riety of  movements  may  be  accomplished,  and  sets  of  positions  successively 
iMumed,  by  rotating  the  eye  upon  its  axis,  with  or  without  combination  of 
lateral  and  vertical  displacements.  In  this  way  the  practice  of  the  moving 
ejBf  begun  in  the  automatic  effort  to  fixate  the  point  of  regard,  results  in 
establishing  systems  of  sensations  of  motion  and  sensations  of  position, 
which  serve  to  orient  it,  for  every  possible  line  of  regard,  by  reference  to 
a  constant  standard. 

It  is  by  comparison  of  sensations  of  motion  and  sensations  of  strain  with 
one  another,  for  all  varieties  of  motions  and  positions  and  as  fused  with 
vaiying  sensation-complexes  of  color  and  light,  that  we  "size"  the  outlines 
of  our  various  objects  of  visual  perception.'  Here  again,  however,  we  must 
recall  the  fact  that  the  eye,  like  the  skin,  is  especially  sensitive  to  sensations 
of  motion.  Sy  movement  over  the  stationary  retina  the  variously  colored 
local  signs  are  played  upon.  Hence,  part  of  the  data  by  which  a  moving 
eye  appreciates  a  linear  magnitude  more  exactly  than  does  a  fixated  eye  (as 
MOnsterberg  and  others  have  shown,  in  fact),  may  be  due  to  the  service 
which  movement  renders  in  bringing  into  greater  distinctness  in  conscious- 
ness these  same  variously  colored  local  signs.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  the 
more  practised  the  eye  has  grown,  the  less  able  is  it  to  separate  data  which 
have  become  so  inextricably  fused  into  forms  of  objective  knowledge. 

I  d.  Only  those  objects  which  are  seen  by  direct  vision — that  is,  whose 
images  lie  in  the  line  of  regard  when  the  eye  is  in  its  primaiy  position — 
appear  in  their  actual  place.  All  other  objects  and  their  outlines  appear 
out  of  their  actual  place.  To  test  this,  take  a  sheet  of  white  paper  with  a 
black  dot  in  its  center,  fixate  this  dot  steadily  with  one  eye  only ;  and  then 
straight  slits  of  paper  lying  outside  of  the  two  meridians  wiU  appear  bent. 
Both  arms  of  a  rectangular  cross  wiU,  under  the  same  circumstances  as  the 
■fezaight  slits,  appear  distorted.  And  in  general  all  lines  lying  outside  the 
vertical  and  horizontal  meridians  of  the  retina,  in  order  to  be  seen  straight, 
mnst  be  really  bent ;  and  all  really  straight  lines  in  such  positions  are  seen 
bent.  It  is  by  a  menial  transpoHHon,  based  upon  out  eaperience  with  moving 
eyoi  amd  tku§  enabling  us  to  u»e  the  eenne-data  as  corrected  by  aseociated  images 
fjf  previous  sensations,  thai  the  spatial  relations  outside  of  the  images  on  the 
meridians  of  the  primary  position  ar^  seen  at  all. 

I  7.  "  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  says  Helmholtz,*  "  that  anyone  who  has 
much  observed  his  own  changes  of  accommodation  and  knows  the  muscular 
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feeling  of  the  effort  belonging  to  them,  is  in  a  oondition  to  tell  whether, 
when  he  fixates  an  object  or  an  optical  image,  he  is  accommodating  for  t 
great  or  a  small  distance."  Bonders  showed  that  speotaelea  of  moderate 
convexity  magnify  not  chiefly  because  they  enlarge  the  retinal  image,  bat 
because  they  reluL  the  muscle  of  accommodation.  This  ptoduoeB  muscular 
sensations  which  compel  us  to  place  the  object  further  oft,  and  since  its 
retinal  image  is  not  diminished,  its  peroeiTed  size  is  much  increased. 
When  the  muscles  of  accommodation  are  paralyzed  by  atropine,  we  have  to 
make  the  same  strain  to  accommodate  which  would  be  neoesaaiy,  in  the 
normal  condition  of  these  muscles,  for  a  much  nearer  object.  Senoe  the 
size  of  the  retinal  image  not  being  enlarged  in  proportion  to  the  nearness  of 
the  muscular  exertion,  the  object  may  seem  much  diminished  in  size. 

Wundt,  while  experimenting  to  determine  the  value  of  muscular  sensa- 
tions of  accommodation  on  the  perception  of  visual  distance  (with  which,  of 
course,  is  connected  the  size  of  the  object)  found  that  relaHve  position  could 
be  determined  in  this  way  with  considerable  accuracy— especially  if  the 
strain  of  accommodation  was  increased  by  approaching  tiie  object  quite  near 
to  the  eye.  Helmholtz  found  the  value  of  this  datum  for  clear  visual  per- 
ception somewhat  different  for  different  colors.  It  may  be  said  with  confi- 
dence, then,  that  changes  in  the  sensation-complexes  produced  by  movement 
in  accommodating  for  nearer  distances  have  a  considerable,  but  a  somewhat 
fluctuating  and  uncertain  influence,  upon  the  perception  of  the  spatial  quali- 
ties and  spatial  relations  of  visual  objects. 

The  fact  that  two  eyes,  with  their  two  sets  of  motions  and  of 
changes  in  the  resulting  series  of  retinal  images,  are  ordinarily 
concerned  in  the  visual  perception  of  objects,  must  now  be  con- 
sidered.   Each  eye  is  a  complete  optical  instrument,  with  its  own 
point,  line,  and  plane  of  regard,  and  its  movements  of  rotation^ 
torsion,  and  accommodation.    The  two  eyes  are  then  never  mere 
optical  duplicates.    Psychologically  expressed,  this  means  that 
two  systems  of  spatial  series — ^fusing,  uncoupling,  fusing  again 
— enter  into  the  determination  of  the  object  of  visual  perception. 
And,  yet  again,  the  two  eyes  are,  in  some  important  sort,  one 
organ.    The  main  result  of  this  twofold  nature  of  the  one  organ 
is  to  emphasize  the  third  dimension  of  our  visual  space-intui- 
tions.   It  is  chiefly  by  data  thus  afforded  that  we  become  imme- 
diately aware  of  objects  which,  to  sight,  are  both  single  and 
solid ;  and  of  a  field  of  vision  in  which  such  objects  are  set  at 
different  distances  from  each  other.    In  other  words,  the  data 
afforded  by  two  eyes  in  motion  are  the  chief  tnotifsiov  stereosco- 
pic vision.    Such  data  of  Binocular  Vision,  in  order  to  account 
for  their  origin  and  influence,  require  two  sets  of  considerations  : 
(1)  When  both  eyes  Eu-e  motionless,  the  images  formed  upon  their 
retinas  are  symmetrical,  or  capable  of  exact-superposition,  only 
under  very  limited  conditions  as  respects  the  position  of  the 
eyes.   (2)  When  both  eyes  are  in  movement,  changes  in  the  rela- 
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"faoDB  of  their  images  constantly  take  place,  which  correspond  to 
cdl  the  positions  reached  along:  the  arc  of  motion.  Of  course, 
^80,  sensations  of  position  and  sensations  of  motion,  of  a  muscu- 
lar and  tactual  kind,  as  well  as  suggested  images  of  such  sensa- 
iioiis,  belong  to  every  possible  combination,  in  use,  of  the  two 
eyes. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  very  complicated  motifs — or  systems 
of  changing  sensation-complexes  fused  with  and  suggesting 
mental  images — are  at  the  disposal  of  discriminating  conscious- 
ness in  every  case  of  perception  with  two  eyes.  Hence  the  deli- 
cacy and  accuracy  of  the  tact  which  it  is  possible  to  acquire  in 
this  way.  Hence  also  the  difficulties,  the  errors,  and  illusions  of 
various  kinds  which  belong  to  visual  perception.  In  fine :  stereo- 
scopic vision  is  developed^  principally  on  a  basis  of  variations  in  five 
smsation-camplexes^  concomitant  and  closely  successive,  due  to  the 
tUmulation  of  the  different  retinal  areas  of  the  two  eyes  (*'  local 
dffns"  of  the  retinas),  combined  vnth  variations  in  m/ascular  and* 
tactual  sensations  due  to  their  simultaneous  movement — each  with 
its  own  axes  of  rotation,  point  of  regard,  etc.  The  very  use  of  the 
two  eyes,  in  ceaseless  motion,  as  one  organ,  provides  for  the 
necessary  repetition  of  the  requisite  spatial  series  of  sensations, 
in  every  possible  order,  for  their  fusion  into  connected  systems 
of  sensations,  and  for  the  revival  of  appropriate  representative 
images,  under  all  possible  conditions  of  motion  and  position. 

{  8.  Those  authorities  are  plainly  in  the  wrong  who  (the  prevalent  theory 
in  Ghreat  Britain  since  Berkeley)  maintain  the  impossibility  of  " seeing"  the 
third  dimension  of  bodies,  and  therefore  the  necessity  of  translating  all 
▼isnal  8ign[i8  of  this  dimension  into  terms  of  touch.  We  just  as  truly  be- 
come immediately  aware  of  the  solidity  of  bodies,  and  of  their  relations  of 
distance,  by  the  eyes,  as  by  the  skin,  muscles,  and  joints.  In  other  words, 
tterMBOopic  vision  is  vision,  and  is  not  mere  inierpreUUion  of  visual  symbols  in 
term$  <f  touch.  It  has  already  been  shown  that,  if  we  wish  vividly  to  realize 
any  visual  object  as  solid  or  distant  in  space,  we  are  apt  to  resort  to  the  help 
of  touch  ;  we  think  into  it  how  it  would  feel  in  case  we  could  grasp  it  or 
push  against  it,  or  what  our  muscular  and  tactual  experience  would  have  to 
be  in  order  to  make  what  is  over  **  there"  to  be  *'  here,"  or  ''  nearer  "  here, 
eta  Thus  the  ''bigness"  of  the  visualized  tree  is  perceived  more  vividly 
through  images  of  sensations  connected  with  the  purposed  effort  to  throw 
the  arms  around  it.  The  distance  of  the  house  or  hill  is  realized  better 
when  I  mingle  with  the  activity  of  the  eyes  the  revival  of  certain  muscular 
■ensations  connected  with  walking,  climbing,  throwing  a  stone,  etc.  Nor 
would  we  deny  that  inchoate  motor  consciousness,  belonging  properly  to 
touch,  and  faint  suggestions  of  previous  tactile  and  muscular  experiences, 
blend  with  most  of  our  perceptive  knowledge  of  things  through  our  eyes. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  tianslation  of  touch-exi)erience  into  terms  of  sight, 
with  zeapeot  to  all  three  of  the  so-called  dimensions  of  space,  is  a  more  con- 
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slant  habit,  a  more  imperatiye  neoesdtj.  YariooB  proofi  of  this  might  be 
added  to  those  already  given  in  the  last  chapter.  For  ezample,  if  we  with 
the  eyes  closed,  suffer  our  limbs  or  our  entire  body  passiTaly  to  be  mored, 
and  then  attempt  to  perceive  the  position  in  which  we  axe  thus  placed, 
the  almost  irresistible  tendency  is  to  imagine  how  we  ahonld  ''look"  to 
ourselves,  if  we  were  only  to  open  onr  eyes.  Again,  in  moving  about  in  a 
dark  room  with  which,  and  its  objects,  we  are  familiar,  we  guide  ourselves 
chiefly  by  memory  of  space-pictures  in  terms  of  sight;  that  is,  we  leoall  and 
imagine  how  the  objects  have  already  been  aeen  to  stand  related.  The  pru- 
dent man,  who  is  mindful  of  a  possible  fire  in  the  night,  does  not  put  out 
the  gBLS  in  the  room  of  his  hotel  until  he  has  impressed  upon  himself  the 
visual  relations  of  all  the  principal  objects  (furniture,  gas-jet,  windows,  door, 
staircase,  or  fire-escape)  to  his  position  in  bed. 

The  tlieory  of  those  who  push  their  **  touch-philosophy  "  of  peroeption  to 
such  an  extreme  is  not  more  untenable  than  it  is  unnecessary.  We  know^ 
that  we  do,  by  use  of  the  eyes  with  their  developed  activity,  become  im- 
mediately aware  of  all  the  spatial  properties  and  relations  of  bodies.  And 
scientific  study  of  visual  development  itself  reveals  the  tact  that  the  means 
of  such  perceptive  knowledge  are  very  abundant.  Indeed,  it  is  just  this 
possession  of  delicately  shaded  local  signs,  connected  with  the  complex  ner- 
vous structure  of  the  organ  of  vision,  and  its  rapid  and  equally  delicately 
shaded  motor  activity,  which  fits  the  field  of  vision  to  be  pre-eminently  the 
field  which  yields  the  richest  harvest  of  space-intuitions. 

§  9.  We  seem  to  be  prevented,  however,  from  saying  that  stereoscopic 
vision  is  absolutely  dependent,  for  its  very  existence,  on  two  eyes  in  motion. 
A  field  of  vision  lighted  by  an  electric  flash,  too  briefly  for  any  movement  of 
the  eyes,  is  still  seen  stereoscopically ;  and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the 
field  seen  with  only  one  eye,  whether  at  rest  or  in  motion.  In  both  these 
cases,  however,  much  of  the  result  is  doubtless  due  to  the  influence  of  sug- 
gestion, operating  to  revive  in  consciousness  the  perceptive  data  which 
were  oi-iginally  due  to  the  activity  of  both  eyes  in  motion.  One-eyed  per- 
sons ai'e  still  capable  of  stereoscopic  vision  ;  the  possibilty  of  this  must  be 
ascribed  to  sensations  of  accommodation,  in  a  measure,  but  chiefly  to  certain 
«  secondary  helps**  which  will  be  described  later.  In  all  cases,  however, 
stereoscopic  and  perspective  vision  with  one  eye  is  comparatively  obscure, 
imperfect,  and  inaccurate.  And  the  question  being,  not  so  much  how  can 
some  such  vision  arise  in  abnormal  cases,  but  how  does  such  vision  actually 
reach  its  normal  high  development,  we  must  answer  by  referring  to  the  effect 
upon  consciousness  of  the  activity  of  two  moving  eyeballs,  operating  as  one 
organ  of  vision. 

{  10.  The  wonderful  influence  of  the  two  unlike  images  of  every  object 
seen  in  binocular  vision,  in  producing  stereoscopic  and  perspective  vision  of 
that  object,  can  be  made  apparent  in  manifold  ways.  If  the  two  retinas 
were  exactly  symmetrical,  if  the  physiological  center  of  each  were  its  true 
mathematical  center,  and  if  they  both  stood  in  precisely  the  same  relation  to 

1  Here  we  agree  with  Prof  eeeor  James  as  againat  Lippa  and  oChers,  wlio  tw^t«**i«  that  peroep- 
tioD  of  distance  bj  the  eye  is  "  logicaUj  impoealble."  *'  No  argnmenta  in  the  world  can  prove  a 
feeling  which  actually  exista  to  be  impoeaible."  (The  Principles  of  Payehologj,  I.,  p.  m.  note^ 
When,  however,  James  appeals  to  snch  "feeling**  to  decide  a  adentiflc  qneetkm  eonoeriitng  the 
conditions  and  order  of  development,  the  appeal  loses  all  scientiflc  value. 
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^e  object  (u  they  would,  for  example,  when  saperimposed),  then  for  everv 
2x>mt  in  the  object  the  corresponding  point  of  one  retina  wonld  be  identical 
'^th  the  corresponding  point  in  the  other  retina.  Neither  of  these  three 
•ooDditions,  howcTer,  is  folfilled.  What  takes  place  is  as  follows :  certain 
"points  in  the  two  retinas  become  accustomed  to  act  together ;  the  two  images 
on  these  two  points  correspond  sufficiently  to  be  seen  as  a  single  image ;  the 
points  (physiologically  speaking)  "  cover  *'  each  other,  and  are  referred  to 
one  and  the  same  point  in  the  object.  Psychologically  speaking,  this  means 
that  the  sensation-complexes  called  ont  by  stimulating  simultaneously  cer- 
tain two  areas  of  the  two  retinas,  whether  in  motion  or  at  rest  (and  so  as  sen- 
sations of  motion  or  sensations  of  position),  are  not  discriminated ;  they  are 
therefore  not  differently  localized  in  consciousness. 

Now,  every  visual  object  may  of  course  be  regarded  as  a  system  of  points 
with  a  system  of  minute  retinal  images  corresponding  to  them.     When  the 
system  of  minute  retinal  images  of  any  object,  which  is  formed  on  one 
letina,  corresponds  sufficiently  nearly  with  the  system  formed  on  the  other 
mtina,  that  object  is  seen  single  and  solid.    But  when  these  two  systems  do 
not  80  correspond,  the  object  may  be  seen  double.     In  the  well-known  ex- 
periment when  we  hold  a  finger  up  against  the  sky,  and  look  at  the  sky 
beyond  it,  we  see  two  transparent  images  of  a  finger  instead  of  one  solid 
finger.     By  mechanical  pressure  on  one  eyeball,  or  by  an  act  of  will,  we  may 
'*  ancouple "  the  images  of  any  object ;  in  which  case  it  at  once  becomes 
doable  and  loses  its  solidity.     We  can  even  slip  one  set  of  images  of  an  en- 
tire section  of  some  regular  small  pattern  (as  of  carpet,  or  wall-paper,  or 
wire-grating)  by  its  proper  "  double,"  and  then  unite  it  with  the  double  of 
another  section  into  a  solid  object. 

Moreover,  it  is  obvious  that  the  relations  of  the  two  images  of  any  object 
cannot  remain  unchanged  when  the  eyes  move  out  of  their  primary  position. 
In  any  other  position  than  the  primary  one,  only  a  few  of  the  points  of  the 
object  can  correspond,  on  the  two  retinas,  sufficiently  to  be  customarily  seen 
as  single.  If  the  other  points  were  not  relatively  overlooked  or  interpreted 
in  view  of  knowledge  previously  acquired,  then  the  greater  part  of  every 
object  woxdd  be  seen  double.  The  fact  that  double  perception  does  not  ordina- 
r%  take  place,  shows  that  all  vision  involves  the  selection  and  emphasis  of  some 
imuaium'elements  ;  the  relative  disregard  or  exdtision  of  other  sensation-dcUa  ; 
^nuitke  interpretation  qfthe  whole  in  terms  (^previous  experience  as  determined 
by  habU,  practice,  interest  in  the  nature  cf  the  ol^ect,  escpectation,  etc* 

{ 11.  Binocular  movement  of  the  eyes  may  be  (1)  parallel,  where  they 
tarn  equaUy  in  the  same  direction  ;  or  (2)  converging,  where  they  rotate  on 
the  axes  in  opposite  directions.  Now,  since  divergence  of  the  eyes  is  ordi- 
narily impossible,  there  are  three  conjunctions  of  movement  possible  under 
diflbrent  circumstances ;  these  are  right  and  left  together,  up  and  down  to- 
gether, or  converging  symmetrically  or  asymmetrically.  These  movements 
result  in  imparting  a  great  variety  of  "  local  coloring,"  in  the  form  of  sensa- 
tions of  motion,  of  strain,  and  of  position,  to  the  space-consciousness  when 
both  eyes  are  used. '  Constant  changes  of  accommodation,  and  coupling  and 
uncoupling  of  the  double  images,  accompany  this  motor  activity. 

>  Tbt  ran  of  all  thoM  points  of  any  object  which  are  seen  single  while  the  point  of  regard  le- 
BDchanged.  Is  caDed  the  *'  horopter.**   A  frrest  amoant  of  experiment,  caleolatlon,  and  die- 
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That  stereosoopio  and  perspective  yision  actually  resnlts  from  such  oo- 
tivUy,  with  all  the  wealth  of  '*  data  "  which  it  affords,  we  have  abundant  ex* 
perimental  proof.  In  our  ordinary  vision  of  objects  of  any  size,  we  may  readDj 
become  conscious  of  the  fact  that  we  are  actually  engaged  in  sweeping  over 
the  field  of  vision  with  a  moving  point  of  regard.  Even  when  we  suppose 
ourselves  to  be  looking  at  a  single  point,  with  a  perfectly  fixed  regard,  we- 
are  really  making  rapid  excursions  in  one  direction  and  another,  around  tins 
point.  Now,  since  the  right  eye  always  sees  the  object  a  little  further  around 
on  its  right  side,  and  the  left  eye  on  its  left  side,  every  small  portion  of  a 
solid  object  (provided  it  lies  a  little  way  out  of  the  point  of  regard)  oonsifltB 
of  two  sets  of  minute  curves  that  are  partial  images  of  its  lines,  and  are 
different  for  each  eye.  The  act  of  perception  consists,  in  part^  in  distin- 
g^uishing,  uniting,  interpreting,  with  a  moving  organ  of  vision,  these  sys- 
tems of  partial  images. 

How  marvellous  is  the  effect  of  uniting  two  such  systems  of  lines  in  pro- 
ducing stereoscopic  vision,  the  use  of  the  stereoscope  clearly  shows.  By  ita 
aid  two  systems  of  lines  on  a  flat  surface  which,  when  uncombined,  suggest 
solidity  and  perspective  only  somewhat  doubtfully,  become  immediately  en- 
dowed with  perspicuous  spatial  properties  and  relations.  All  forms  of  ob- 
jects clearly  perceived  in  these  dimensions — spheres,  cubes,  indescribably 
complex  geometrical  solids — are  created  by  the  eyes  instantly,  in  this  way. 
Thus  we  can  be  made  to  look  into  a  funnel,  or  to  perceive  its  small  end 
turned  toward  us,  or  to  behold  starting  into  reality  lenses  convex,  concave, 
and  concavo-convex.  By  uniting  a  right-eyed  image  of  some  cube  in  out-^ 
line,  which  is  white,  with  a  left-eyed  image  of  the  same  cube  in  black,  we  can 
gaze  into  the  transparent  depths  of  a  crystal,  whose  size  and  shape  the  artist 
has  determined  at  will.  For,  in  perfecting  the  sketchy  ''sensation-stuff*^ 
for  perspective  vision,  the  artist  has  only  done  in  a  simple  way,  what  nature- 
has  constantly  done,  in  more  complex  forms,  with  all  things  visual.  In 
either  case,  it  is  not  merely  sensing,  hut  also  ideating,  discriminating  mentat 
life,  which  synthetically  constructs  the  otject  of  perception, 

{12.  In  all  visual  perception  of  the  size  and  distance  of  objects  with 
two  moving  eyes,  the  influence  of  both  retinal  signs  and  muscular  sensa- 
tions must  therefore  be  admitted.  The  x>articular  degree  of  acumen  which 
such  perception  can  attain  varies  greatly,  according  to  the  different  positiona 
of  the  eyes  and  of  the  object,  the  amount  of  light,  practice,  expectation,  in- 
terest, etc.  Different  experimenters  have  found  the  proportional  difference, 
which  was  *'  the  least  observable  for  them,"  varying  under  different  circum- 
stances from  iV  to  bV,  and  even  more.  Points  vertically  distant  20  mm.  are 
ordinarily  estimated  as  equally  far  away  with  those  25  mm.  in  the  horizontal 
direction.  Helmholtz  found  that,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  a 
distance  corresponding  to  a  variation  of  0.0044  mm.  in  the  position  of  the  ret- 

coBBion,  has  been  directed  toward  determiniiig  the  exact  natnre  of  tbe  horopter.  It  has  been  foand 
to  be  a  line,  a  plane,  a  circle,  a  aeries  of  disconnected  points.  And  no  wonder.  For  tAs  horoptm'  ii 
nvotr  on  opfiool,  mathtmatioal,  vr  purely  phytUAogical  affair ;  U  is  oltooyt  and  only  aptyeholoff' 
ieal  affair.  It  therefore  differs  for  different  individuals,  and  for  the  same  fndiTidual  under  dUEer* 
ent  conditions  of  habit,  interest,  etc.  In  other  words,  there  are  as  many  horopten  as  theie  are 
psychologically  different  individuals,  as  respects  stmctnre,  function,  and  actual  ivactioe  indiserimi- 
nation,  etc.  (See  however,  Meissner,  BeltrSge  zar  Physiologie  d.  Sehorgans ;  and  Archives  des 
Sciences,  UL,  p.  160.  Le  Ckinte,  Sight,  p.  204.  Mrs.  Ladd-Franklin,  Am.  Journal  of  Psychokgy* 
November,  1887. 
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image  ooold  be  detected ;  Weber,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  mtacular 
of  the  eye  conld  recognize  the  displacement  of  the  most  sensitiye  spot 
of  the  retina  by  not  more  than  ^hr  of  a  Parisian  line.  With  power  to  com- 
bine these  two  so  nicely  discriminable  sets  of  data,  the  extraordinary  space- 
xntoiting  faculty  of  vision  is  developed. 

Besides  the  foregoing  ''data"  of  the  more  primary  order» 
others  of  a  more  Secondary  Nature  must  be  considered.    When 
the  amount  of  influence  allowed  to  the  latter  becomes  prominent^ 
cold  especially  if  doubt  and  delay  accompany  the  perceptive  act, 
the  vision  is  often  said  to  be  a  matter  of  *'  judgment "  rather  than 
of   immediate  perception.    But  "intellection,"  as  discriminat- 
ing' consciousness,  exercising  a  certain  psychological  judgment, 
lias  been  seen  to  be  necessary  for  all  development  of  perception. 
That  apparent  immediate  awareness  of  the  spatial  properties 
and  relations  of  things  which  is  due  to  their  changing  aspects, 
is  largely  accomplished  by  use  of  these  secondary  helps.    The 
greater  necessity  for  such  helps,  in  our  perception  of  remote  ob- 
jects by  vision,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  all  the  other  data — muscu- 
lar and  tactual  sensations  of  accommodation  and  convergence, 
and  even  difference  of  relations  between  the  images  of  the  two 
retinas — are  here  relatively  weak.    It  is  by  these  helps  that  the 
field  of  vision  acquires  that  varied  artistic  quality  which  belongrs 
to  it ;  the  objects  in  it  become  parts  of  a  picture,  and  the  whole 
is  capable  of  being  perceived  as  a  rich,  pictorial  scene.    It  is  by 
appeal  to  these  secondary  helps,  in  large  measure,  that  various 
arts,  such  as  painting,  frescoing,  and  even,  in  a  more  limited  way, 
etching  and  engraving,  are  enabled  to  represent  the  world  of 
stereoscopic  and  perspective  vision.    Thus  the  life  of  vision  be- 
comes, not  simply  one  of  a  practical  sort,  but  also  a  life  of  beauty 
and  of  joy  in  beauty.    Sight  is  the  one  sense  which  is  both  intel- 
lectual and  aesthetical  in  the  highest  degree.    On  the  one  side  its 
rival  is  touch,  which  is,  however,  relatively  lacking  in  all  power 
to  give  refined  and  sustained  enjoyment ;  on  the  other  is  hear- 
ing, which,  since  music  and  language  answer  to  it,  is  capable  of 
high  aesthetical  satisfaction,  but  is  relatively  incapable  of  giving 
a  perceptive  acquaintance  with  the  world  of  objects. 

{  18.  Among  the  more  obvions  secondary  helps  to  stereoscopic  and  per- 
spective vision  are  the  following : 

(1)  The  course  of  the  limiting  lines  of  the  object,  which  determine  its  dis- 
tance and  form  as  lying  in  the  third  dimension.  Here  the  bottom  lines  of 
the  distant  object  are  very  important ;  if  they  are  covered  or  confused,  its 
dintanoe,  size,  and  shape  become  uncertain  to  the  eye.  Lines  that  cover 
other  lines  are,  of  course,  seen  nearer ;  to  be  behind  something  else,  and  to 
be  further  away,  is  one  and  the  same.    Hence,  when  the  outlines  of  any  ob- 
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jeot  admit  of  more  than  one  interpretation,  the  whole  qsatial  0fcraotiiie  of 
the  object  maj  be  changed  at  will,  or  according  to  the  waj  in  which  it 
catches  the  eye  and  fixates  the  original  point  of  regard,  llras,  the  well- 
known  example  is  explained  of  the  outline  figure  which  can  be  pexoeiTed  as 
a  staircase,  either  when  seen  as  an  ascending  flight  of  steps  or  as  looked  at 
from  underneath.  So  the  same  outline  maj  be  peroeiyed,  sometimeB  as 
convex  and  sometimes  as  concave,  etc.  [It  is  instructiTe  in  these  cases  to 
notice  how  the  character  of  the  perception  changes — somewhat  rhythmicallj 
—in  dependence  on  the  moti/s  as  determined  bj  the  point  of  the  objeol  fix- 
ated, by  the  change  of  the  attention  and  of  the  point  of  regard,  eic.J 

(2)  Mathematical  perspective,  or  the  size  of  the  angle  of  yiaion  which  is 
covered  by  near  and  far  objects,  respectively,  is  another  important  secon- 
dary help.  In  this  way  objects  of  known  size  are  seen  at  the  distance 
necessary  to  give  them  their  apparent  size.  The  nearer  together  the  rails 
of  the  parallel  track  appear,  the  more  distant  they  appear.  In  general,  ob- 
jects covering  a  large  visual  angle  appear  large,  and  those  having  a  small 
visual  angle  appear  small.  But  the  influence  of  this  principle  is  greatly 
limited.  If  the  table,  when  looked  at  along  its  length,  appeared  to  us  under 
the  influence  chiefly  of  mathematical  perspective,  it  would  have  to  seem 
either  far  narrower  or  far  more  distant  than  it  does.  In  general,  the  ap 
parent  size  of  objects  does  not  decrease  nearly  as  rapidly  as  their  visual 
4Uigles  do.' 

(8)  '*  Atmosphere,"  and  (4)  the  site  and  the  direction  qfthe  shadows  influ- 
•ence  onr  stereoscopic  and  perspective  vision.  Things  are  seen  nearer  in  a 
clear  atmosphere,  more  distant  in  an  atmosphere  less  clear.  Painters  pleas- 
antly deceive  us  in  this  way,  by  use  of  aSrial  perspective,  into  perceiving 
their  mountains  far  off  and  yet  huge  ;  and  travellers  in  Oolorado  are  unpleas- 
antly deceived  in  their  perception  of  the  distance  of  the  mountain's  side  oo 
which  they  purpose  a  luncheon  within  a  few  hours  from  starting  their  climb. 
By  aiTanging  lights  and  shadows  the  spatial  properties  and  relations  of  ob- 
jects can  be  changed  in  a  startling  way.  Intaglios  can  be  converted  into 
medallions  or  bas-reliefs,  and  the  reverse.  A  medallion  placed  near  a  window, 
but  shielded  from  its  direct  light,  and  lighted  from  the  other  side  by  reflec- 
tion from  a  mirror,  has  its  relief  reversed.  We  all  know  how  ixt  oE,  and 
•changed  every  way,  the  objects  of  the  landscape  begin  to  look  when  the 
shadows  ''begin  to  lengthen.*'  (5)  But  environment  and  oomparaHve  vision 
are  often  of  predominating  influence.  It  is  useless  for  us  to  insist  to  our 
selves  upon  our  judgment  that  the  actor  who  comes  down  the  mountain's  side 
as  a  g^nt,  and  dwindles  so  as  to  look  almost  dwarflsh  when  he  approaches 
the  front  of  the  stage,  cannot  really  be  as  he  appears  ;  we  see  him  as  he  if 
to  sight,  in  the  changing  environment ;  he  can  be  seen  no  smaller,  as  long  as 
he  covers  so  much  of  such  a  distant  mountain,  etc. 

The  considerations  just  offered  bring  ns  again  face  to  face 
with  the  truth  that  it  is  not  in  sensations  alone  that  developed 
visual  perception  consists.  Our  ideas,  feelings,  and  volitions  take 
part  in  determining  how  toe  shall  see  the  spatial  qualities  and  rela^ 

>  See  Mirttiis :  PhUoeopb.  Stndien,  v..  Heft  4,  p.  601  f. 
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•ons  of  any  object  In  the  very  earliest  processes  concerned  in 
le  development  of  space-intuitions  by  the  eye,  ideating,  affec- 
Te,  and  conative  factors  are  always  present.  Or — to  say  the 
ime  truth  in  more  popular  phrase — within  given  limits,  we  see 
hat  we  think  or  imagine  ought  to  be  seen ;  what  we  are  expect* 
^,  desiring,  or  fearing  to  see ;  and  what  we  by  an  act  of  will 
^termine  to  see.  This  truth,  in  the  more  obvious  forms  of  its 
Lustration,  is  virtually  acknowledged  by  every  intelligent  ob- 
irver  of  human  conduct ;  it  is  consecrated  by  the  structure  and 
la^es  of  language,  by  the  experience  of  men  in  courts  of  law, 
Y  books  of  narrative,  by  common  conversation,  and  in  all  forms 
I  artistic  endeavor.  The  same  principle  belongs  to  all  percep- 
ons — but  pre-eminently  to  vision ;  because  developed  vision  is 
le  pre-eminent  form  of  perception.  Vision,  therefore,  illus- 
rates  more  clearly  and  more  variously  than  any  other  sense  all 
he  psychological  principles  of  perceptive  activity  in  general. 
Ve  all  know  that  he  who  is  bidden  to  hear  a  certain  sound,  to 
earch  his  bodily  surfaces  or  internal  organs  tor  a  certain  symp- 
om,  to  taste  and  find  a  certain  flavor  or  a  certain  smell,  or  to 
ook  and  see  a  certain  sight,  is  thus  rendered  far  likelier  actually 
;o  perceive  what  he  is  induced  to  seek.  In  highly  wrought  states 
>f  feeling  and  imagination,  we  hesitate  about  trusting  the  most 
rivid  deliverances  of  the  senses  as  corresponding  to  objective 
reality.  The  motto  applies  to  visual  perception  as  well  as  to 
internal  vision :  ''  None  are  so  blind  as  those  who  will  not  see." 

That  which  is  popularly  recognized  in  these  inaccurate  ways 
18  distinctive  of  certain  acts  of  perceptive  knowledge— namely, 
diat  its  immediate  awareness  is  not  uninfluenced  by  imagi- 
nation, memory,  feeling,  and  will — the  scientific  study  of  its  de- 
relopment  illustrates  as  belonging,  in  scores  of  delicate,  un- 
neoognized  ways,  to  all  visual  perception.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
essential  results  of  this  development  consists  in  the  relative 
Increase  of  ideation  and  intellection,  as  compared  with  the  pure- 
y  sensational  elements.  As  one  learns  to  ''  mind  "  things  visual, 
>ne'8  vision  becomes  more  ''  mindful."  The  attention  of  psychol- 
ogists is  now  engaged  in  investigating  the  amazing  power  of  so- 
sailed  suggestion  to  induce  or  compel  definite  perceptions  in 
certain  subjects  of  the  hypnotic  state.  Various  forms  of  men- 
tal alienation  also  are  found  to  be  most  intimately  connected 
irith  corresponding  hallucinations  of  sense.  Disorded  imagina- 
don  and  disordered  sensibility,  whether  the  disorder  be  induced 
ij  the  word  of  the  experimenter  or  by  cerebral  disease,  alike  re- 
mit in  temporary  or  permanent  change  in  the  character  of  the 
patient's  perceptions.    If  the  disorder  express  itself  chiefly  in 
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changes  of  the  perception  of  touch,  then  the  consdonsness  of 
personality  may  be  afifected ;  but  if  the  changes  be  chiefly  in 
the  realm  of  sight,  then  the  objective  world  is  likely  to  become 
an  altered  reality.  In  many  cases  the  only  way  to  reach  the 
hallncination  seems  to  lie  through  the  patient's  will.  In  the 
wider  meaning  of  that  much-abused  word,  all  visual  perception, 
true  or  false,  our  daily  sights  of  the  most  practical  and  ordinary 
kind,  as  well  as  the  wildest  hallucinations  of  the  hypnotic  dream- 
er or  of  the  inmate  of  the  madhouse — ^involve  ''  suggestion." 
Witlumt  suggestion  (hrougM  about  through  the  effect  qf  the  sensa- 
tions in  stirring  up  the  ideas,  as  toe  may  figurativdy  say)  no  per- 
cation  can  take  place, 

i  14.  On  the  one  hand,  within  certain  limits  toe  see  uihai  toe  imagtne  cft 
know  to  be  tme  of  the  spatial  properties  and  relations  of  visual  objects.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  are  not  infrequently  comi)elled  to  see  (that  is,  by  filling- 
out  the  sense-data  with  representative  images)  what  we  know  (thai  is,  infer 
on  grounds  lying  outside  of  the  perceived  object  itself)  cannot  be  true.  It 
has  already  been  shown  how  the  visual  character  of  some  objects  depends 
upon  the  way  in  which  imagination,  starting  from  some  one  of  several  pos- 
sible groups  of  sense-data,  fills  in  the  details.  In  rather  rapid  vision,  even 
of  not  veiy  complex  objects,  different  persons  see  different  things ; — and  this, 
not  only  because  they  seize  by  attention  different  points  of  view,  but  alsa 
because  the  excited  sensations  themselves  arouse  and  fuse  immediately  with 
different  mental  images.  Here  the  physiological  principle  involves  the  ex- 
tension of  the  cerebral  excitement  over  a  variety  of  previously  associated 
areas  and  tracts  of  the  organ.  The  psychological  principle  is  that  just 
stated — ^namely,  all  perception  is  the  resultant  of  mental  suggestion — a  mat- 
ter of  the  reproduction  of  associated  ideation-processes.  In  cases  where  the 
sensuous  data  do  not  promptly  and  strongly  suggest  some  definite  asso- 
ciation of  ideas,  a  struggle  between  two  possible  interpretations  may  take 
place.  In  such  cases,  for  an  instant,  we  cannot  "  imagine  "  what  we  ought 
to  see.  At  other  times  the  object  constructed  in  the  first  instant  may  be 
differently  reconstructed  later,  as  the  analytic  and  synthetic  activity  of  the 
eye  is  further  carried  on.  In  such  cases,  we  find  that  what  we  fbrst  "  imag- 
ined "  we  saw  changes  quickly  into  what  we  now  **  know  "  we  see.  The  use 
of  optical  instruments  which  furnish  bewildering  sense-data  (such  as  the 
pseudoscope,  telestereoscope,  etc.)  causes  an  inability  to  imagine  what  we  ought 
to  see.  Thus  the  spatial  properties  and  relations  of  visual  objects  may  lose 
their  fixed  value ;  because  the  mind  cannot  definitely  fill  in  the  sensuous 
data  with  the  correct  representative  images.  We  then  only  partially,  and  in 
a  vacillating  and  amazed  way,  perceive  the  object. 

In  the  suggested  perceptions  of  hypnotic  subjects  the  influence  of  idea- 
tion, and  its  relation  to  the  peripherally  excited  sensation-complexes,  are 
shown  in  a  very  instructive  way.  Such  subjects  seize  on  any  sensuoua 
data  in  the  field  of  vision,  and  employ  them  as  a  nucleus  about  which  to 
gather  the  suggested  ideas.  Thus  a  visual  object  possessed  of  such  reality 
as  to  cover  all  objects  behind  it  so  that  they  cannot  be  seen,  may  be  con* 
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iBtmeted  out  of  exceedingly  meagre  eensaons  material.     The  sensation- 

Mtatt  of  snch  an  object  is  indeed  meagre ;  but  nevertheless  it  sometimes 

^aerts  a  controlling  influence  over  the  perception.    Thns  Binet  >  tells  of  a 

lijpnotic  patient  who,  having  had  suggested  the  hallucination  of  a  portrait 

'fto  be  projected  on  a  sheet  of  paper  on  which  a  hat  had  been  drawn,  per- 

^seiTad  the  suggested  portrait  wearing  the  hat  which  had  really  been  drawn. 

^!he  same  patient,  however,  could  not  perceive  an  animal  designed  on  a  sheet 

"wrheTe  the  hallucination  of  a  man  was  to  be  projected.  Thus,  also,  a  suggested 

Jemale  figure,  on  a  ground  where  a  battle  scene  had  been  sketched,  was  per- 

^oeived  with  the  '*  epaulets  "  of  an  officer  converted  into  her  "  monticule"    A 

snftn  seated  in  a  chair  being  suggested,  the  hallucination  was  perceived  with 

-portions  of  a  bird,  which  had  been  drawn  on  the  back  ground,  "  synthe- 

flixed  *  with  it  as  the  required  chair. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  to  refer  to  the  instructive  fact  that 
-every  form  of  pictorial  a^rt  operates  to  induce  the  desired  perception,  by  af- 
fording data  of  sense  which  suggest  the  revival  and  fusion  with  such  data  of 
familiar  representative  images.  Art  always  issues  a  call  to  perception  through 
imagination.  And  when  surrounding  sensuous  impressions,  if  left  to  them- 
aelvee,  would  operate  to  bind  and  hinder  the  imagination,  we  withdraw  at- 
tention from  them,  or  we  cut  them  off  by  physical  means  (as  when  we  look 
at  a  painting  through  a  tube)  from  their  otherwise  legitimate  influence. 

{  15.  The  effect  of  feeling,  in  its  various  forms,  upon  visual  perception  is 
both  direct  and  indirect.  Its  indirect  effect  is  attained  largely  through  the 
relation  which  interest  sustains  to  attention.  Those  sensuous  data  of  an  ob- 
ject which,  for  any  reason,  excite  an  interest— other  things  being  at  all  equal 
— attract  attention  to  themselves.  And,  indeed,  we  can  scarcely  attend  to 
any  visual  object  sufficiently  to  start  an  inchoate  perception  of  its  more 
obvious  spatial  properties  and  relations  without  having  some  form  of  interest 
awakened.  Now,  then,  if  we  proceed  to  carry  out  further  the  perceptive  proc- 
ess, and  thus  to  develop  a  clear  and  detailed  perception  of  the  object,  these 
partioular  sensuous  data  are  likely  to  be  determinative  of  the  activities  of 
ideatioii  which  are  evoked  to  fuse  with  them.  Thus,  as  we  well  know,  dif- 
ferent persons,  with  a  different  interest  in  the  same  object,  will  perceive  it 
diifiBrently ;  this  is  because  the  more  prominent  points  of  regard,  and  the 
order  of  the  wandering  of  the  point  of  regard,  and  so  the  sensation-complexes 
induced,  and  so  the  mental  images  suggested,  are  all  determined  by  the  ef  • 
feet  of  interest  on  attention.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  getting  uninterested 
«Dd  untrained  observers  to  perceive,  even  in  the  most  rudimentary  sensuous 
way,  eertain  aspects  of  an  object ;  they  cannot  complete  perception  because 
the  sensuous  data  euggest  to  them  nothing  connected  with  past  visual  ex- 
perienoe. 

But  the  influence  of  feeling  upon  i)erception  is  also  more  direct.  Percep- 
tion, under  the  pressure  of  intense  feeling  is  ordinarily  more  hurried ;  it  is 
therefore  less  a  matter  of  clearly  discriminated  sensation-complexes  and  more 
a  matter  of  suggested  ideas  which  fuse  with  the  relatively  meagre  sensuous 
liotora.  The  character  of  the  suggested  ideas  itself  depends  upon  the  char- 
eeler  of  the  feeling  with  which  the  perceptive  act  is  accomplished.  Hence 
— as  has  already  been  said — we  tend  to  perceive  what  we  expect  to  perceive^ 

1  Benie  PbUoaophlqne,  1890,  it.,  p.  149  f. 
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whether  with  a  feeling  of  pleasnrable  anticipation,  or  of  dread,  or  of  anger, 
etc.  The  passenger,  while  waiting  at  a  railway  station,  peroeires  nearly 
every  sonnd  as  the  noise  of  the  expected  train ;  the  angry  man  is  almost  aore 
to  hear  the  expected  insulting  word  from  his  enemy ;  the  lover  does  not  tail 
to  be  "immediately  aware"  of  that  which  he  desires  or  dreads  in  the  Toioe 
and  gesture  of  his  mistress.  In  spite  of  the  relatively  oool  and  intellectnal 
natnre  of  vision,  feeling  determines  largely  what  ideas  shall  be  so  suggested 
as  to  fuse  with  the  visual  sensations  and  thus  to  constitute  the  character  of 
the  visual  perception  as  such  and  no  other.  The  objective  and  purely  sen- 
suous resemblance  of  an  approaching  face  need  not  be  great  in  order  to  insure 
its  being  perceived  as  an  expected  friend.  Every  inquirer  into  the  origin  ci 
visions  of  ghosts  and  of  "  materialized  "  spirits  knows  how  scanty  a  sensuous 
framework  is  necessary  when  feeling  spurs  imagination  to  construct  the  fill- 
ing-in  of  the  framework.  And  often,  when  by  reasoning  we  have  compelled 
ourselves  to  revise  our  perception  and  to  look  again  in  cooler  blood,  we  can 
no  longer  i)erceive  in  the  object  even  a  remote  resemblance  to  that  at  sight 
of  which  our  blood  was,  but  a  moment  ago,  near  curdling. 

2  16.  Through  detective  aUerUion  does  oonative  impulse,  especially  when  it 
develops  into  intelligent  volition,  greatly  influence  msual  perception.  By  an 
act  of  will  the  mioroscopist  can  exclude  the  influence  of  images  formed  upon 
one  of  his  retinas  and  perceive  only  those  objects  that  are  constructed  by  ac- 
tivity of  the  other  eye.  It  would  seem  that,  in  many  cases,  the  fixation  of 
attention  alone  can  render  the  object  clearer,  and  so  in  a  secondary  way 
change  its  location  and  bring  it  apparently  nearer  to  the  eye  without  change 
of  focus  or  convergence.  By  act  of  will,  under  certain  circumstances,  the 
double  images  can  be  either  perceived  or  not  perceived.  Where  a  conflict  of 
colors  or  of  outlines  arises  in  the  effort  to  unite  two  sets  of  images  stereo- 
scopically,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  decide  the  conflict  by  a  volition.  Thus, 
if  a  card  be  prepared  with  two  right-hand  images  of  blue  and  two  left-hand 
images  of  red,  and  then  the  four  stereoscopicaUy  united,  in  some  cases  the 
volition  of  the  perceiver  decides  which  color  shall  be  perceived ;  or  whether 
the  two  shall  mix  in  a  binocular  image  of  reddish-blue  or  of  violet.* 

In  all  construction  of  the  outlines  and  relative  position  of  a  visual  object 
with  a  moving  point  of  regard,  the  part  which  conation  takes  in  perception 
is  more  obvious.  As  the  primary  forms  of  conation,  or  of  forced  and  "  nni- 
motived  "  impulse,  are  succeeded  by  intelligent  and  selective  acts  of  yoHtion, 
the  part  of  so-called  "  will "  in  the  perceptive  process  becomes  increasingly 
prominent.  We  have  seen  that,  in  perceptions  of  touch,  sensations  of  re- 
sistance, and  feelings  of  effort  furnish,  as  it  were,  the  very  kernel  of  our 
immediate  awareness  of  material  bodies  (comp.  p.  840  f.).  This  is  due,  not 
solely  to  the  abrupt  and  involuntary  limitation  of  our  sensations  of  move- 
ment through  space,  when  we  come  into  contact  with  an  external  body,  but 
also  to  the  active  effort  which  we  make  to  overcome  resistance.*  Now  it  is 
the  relative  lack  of  these  sensations  and  feelings  in  their  most  vivid  form,  and 
of  the  connected  ''pleasure-pains,"  which  makes  visual  objects  in  genend 
lacking  in  tangible,  irresistible  reality.  But  even  here  the  lack  is  not  com- 
plete.   Wlien  movements  of  the  eyes  are  made  with  tired  or  lamed  muscles, 

1  Oompare  Hering :  Phydolog.  Optik.  in  Hennann'e  Huidb.  d.  Phjriologte  m..  !•  p.  m  t 
•Compare  BeaimlB :  Lea  Seneationa  InUraea,  p.  ISS. 
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the  size  of  the  peroeiyed  object  is  increased.  When  the  function  of  one  of 
the  muscles  (for  example,  the  extemus  rectus)  is  impaired,  objects  seen  bj 
the  eye  moving  in  its  shortened  circuit  are  often  located  where  thej  would 
hare  been  if  the  same  intensity  of  the  sensation  of  resistance  had  been 
neeesaaiy  to  bring  them  to  this  position  with  a  normal  function  of  the  mus- 
cles. Thus  a  patient  with  paralysis  which  prevents  turning  the  eye  more 
than  20%  will  locate  an  object  actually  lying  only  20°  from  the  median  plane 
much  further  to  one  side.  As  to  the  feeling  of  self-activity  (or  of  effort  cen- 
trally initiated)  bearing  any  part  in  the  perception  of  a  visual  body,  there  is 
ground  for  dispute ;  and  the  question  is  difficult  to  settle  on  purely  experi- 
mental grounds,  so  delicate  and  changeable  are  these  factors  in  all  our  ex- 
perience with  the  eyes.  All  our  previous  investigations  would  lead  us  to 
suppose,  however,  that  in  all  sensations  of  motion  with  the  eye,  conative  con- 
sciousness bears  at  least  an  obscure  part ;  and  hence  that  the  complete  sen- 
sations of  position  involve  traces  of  influence  from  the  inhibited  impulses  of 
will.'  For  the  eye,  as  for  the  skin,  muscles,  and  joints,  the  statement  of 
Naville  is  true:  "  Will  is  the  condition  of  our  idea  of  a  hody.^ 

In  a  yet  more  general  and  impressive  way  is  it  true  that  our  will  largely 
determines  our  perception.  It  is  the  "  purpose  "  of  the  man,  especially  when 
Bach  purpose  has  become  organized  into  habitual  forms  of  attention  and 
motor  activity,  which  limits  or  expands,  to  a  large  extent,  every  field  of 
▼ision.  Thus,  as  Schopenhauer  says :  "  The  traveller  in  anxiety  and  haste 
will  see  the  Kline  and  its  banks  only  as  a  line,  and  the  bridges  over  it  only 
as  lines  cutting  it.  In  the  mind  of  Uie  man  who  is  filled  with  his  own  aims 
the  whole  world  only  appears  as  does  a  beautiful  landscape  on  the  meagre 
plan  of  a  battle-field." 

Every  Act  of  Visual  Perception  may  therefore  ie  considered  as 
o  JProMem,  the  solution  of  which  is  attained  (with  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  speed,  amounting  ordinarily  to  a  practical  instantane- 
ousness)  on  the  basis  of  certain  doJta^  hy  a  constructive  and  interpre- 
tative menial  activity  that  has  been  developed  through  experience. 
This  Yiew  accords  with  all  our  language,  with  the  facts  of  adult 
self-consciousness,  and  with  all  the  scientific  information  which 
study  and  experiment  can  gather.    It  is  not  without  significance 
that  we  use  the  word  "  perception  "  to  indicate  all  kinds  of  "  im- 
mediate awareness  "  of  objects  as  having  a  meaning,  as  embody- 
ing ideas  to  our  minds.    Whatever  we  can  bring  within  the 
unifying  grasp  of  interpretative  consciousness,  that  we  may  be 
said  "  to  perceive."    Undoubtedly  our  ordinary  adult  conscious- 
ness, when  perceiving  objects  by  the  eye,  favors  the  view  that 
a  certain  content  is  being  passively  impressed  upon  conscious- 
ness; and  that  memory,  imagination,  feeling,  and  will,  have 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  result.    As  one  writer  has  said : 
"  The  external  thing  is  our  creation,  but  we  become  its  slaves. 
The  product  of  our  ideation  becomes  the  cause  of  the  ideating 

1  To  this  extent  we  aie  fncttned  to  modify  tbe  Tiew  taken  in  the  Elements  of  Fbydologice]  Vwj» 
thtAogj,  and  recognise  the  Talne  of  the  etidenoe  brought  forward  bj  Wnndt,  Loeb>  and  othen. 
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process  itself."  On  the  other  hand,  we  can  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly bring  out  in  adult  consciousness  the  active  side  of  mental 
life  in  constructing  the  object  of  visual  sense.  We  can  even 
"  hark  back  "  in  consciousness  and  discover  what  sensations  or 
ideas  have  influenced  us  to  perceive  them  in  this  particular 
rather  than  some  other  way.  That  visual  perception  is  a  prob- 
lem admitting  and  requiring  solution  in  a  very  variable  way,  is 
s  thesis  which  all  our  past  investigations  tend  to  establish. 

A  Summary  of  the  Principles  which  control  each  particular 
act  of  perception  with  the  eye,  considered  as  the  '*  Solution  of  a 
Problem,*'  includes  the  following  : 

(1)  The  color  of  the  visual  object  in  binocular  vision  depends 
upon  the  combined  action  of  the  two  retinal  images,  each  of 
which  has  its  color  determined  by  all  the  influences  that  co-oi>er- 
ate  in  the  production  of  the  various  qualities  of  light-  and  color- 
sensations  (see  pp.  122  ff.).  Ordinarily  these  sensuous  factors 
are  so  nearly  alike  for  every  corresponding  part  of  the  two 
retinas  that  they  fuse  perfectly,  and  the  object  is  seen  as  one 
colored  and  extended  thing.  If,  however—  as  sometimes  happens 
— the  two  color  masses  are  so  unlike  as  not  to  fuse,  color-wise, 
then  either  (a)  the  more  intense  of  the  two  triumphs  and  sup* 
presses  the  weaker;  or  (h)  some  combination  into  a  different 
color  takes  place  according  to  the  laws  regulating  color  quality ; 
or  (c),  in  rare  cases  memory  and  imagination  operate  to  reproduce 
what  experience  suggests  ought  to  be,  or  even  an  act  of  will 
directing  attention  may  decide  between  the  two. 

(2)  The  size,  shape,  and  locality  of  the  visual  object,  whether 
regarded  as  a  whole  with  reference  to  its  parts  or  as  one  object 
among  other  objects  (with  background,  environment,  etc.),  de- 
pends chiefly  (a)  upon  the  variations  in  the  intensity  and  local 
coloring  of  the  sensations  of  motion  and  the  sensations  of  posi- 
tion which  are  evoked  by  moving  the  point  of  regard  rapidly 
over  its  outline,  its  surfaces,  and  its  surroundings.  But  (6)  all 
that  we  intend  by  sensations  of  motion,  to  some  extent,  and  all 
that  we  intend  by  sensations  of  position,  to  a  very  large  extent, 
involves  "  suggestion  "  of  traces  of  past  experience  in  the  form 
of  revived  images  of  motor-consciousness.  But  (c)  the  diversi- 
fying of  the  local  signs  of  the  retina,  which  such  movement  of 
the  point  of  regard  accomplishes,  co-operates  with  the  changes 
in  the  muscular  and  tactual  sensations  to  complete  the  percep- 
tion of  the  extension  of  the  object,  (d)  The  influence  of  environ- 
ment, as  eliciting  the  relating  activity  of  mind,  the  more  purely 
intellectual  factor,  is  very  great  in  all  cases  of  measuring  and 
constructing  the  visual  object. 
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(8)  III  Tisual  perception  of  the  spatial  propertieB  and  rela- 
tions of  near  objects,  some  influence  most  be  allowed  from  (a)  ac- 
commodation as  an  aid  in  solving  the  complex  problem.  But 
such  perception  is  largely  due  to  (h)  the  influence  of  the  two 
retinal  images,  of  their  relations  to  each  other,  of  the  sugges- 
tions arising  from  each,  and  to  the  possibility  of  varying  these 
relations  by  motion  of  the  two  eyes  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
movement  of  each,  respectively. 

(4)  In  visual  perception  of  the  spatial  properties  and  rela- 
tions of  remote  objects  the  various  seconda^  helps  become 
more  influential  in  solving  an  increasingly  complex  problem. 
Among  such  secondary  helps  that  one  will  lead  in  bringing 
about  the  solution  which  is  most  impressive,  either  (a)  on  ac- 
count of  its  sensuous  intensity ;  or  (b)  on  account  of  the  tenacity 
and  breadth  of  its  suggestiveness ;  or  (c)  on  account  of  some 
emotional  or  other  ground  of  preference. 

(6)  In  all  visual  perception  where  sensations  of  motion,  or 
revived  and  suggested  images  of  such  sensations,  are  as  much 
as  possible  excluded,  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  vision  be- 
comes more  vacillating  and  uncertain.  The  truth  of  this  is 
particularly  seen  when  we  remember  that  even  attention  itself 
seems  to  involve  some  modification  of  motor  consciousness  ;  at- 
tention itself  affords  evidence  of  some  inchoate  attempt  to  move, 
with  at  least  a  dim  feeling  of  effort  and  sensations  of  fusion, 
strain,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  the  perception  of  color-masses 
with  motionless  organs,  and  with  attention  as  much  as  possible 
not  fixated,  is  so  vague  and  ''unobjective  "  as  scarcely  to  merit 
the  name  perception.  Whatever  immediate  awareness  of  local- 
ized and  projected  color-masses,  bearing  spatial  relations  to  each 
other,  seems  to  come  through  inattentive  and  motionless  visual 
organs  may  be  assumed  to  be  due  to  the  effect  of  sensation-com- 
plexes, discriminable  by  their  local  signs  of  the  retina,  suggest- 
ing the  images  of  sensations  of  motion  and  position  with  which 
they  have  been,  by  frequent  repetition,  habitually  fused.  Act- 
ual fixation  of  attention  and  movement  of  the  point  of  regard 
seems  necessary  to  convert  these  related  color-masses  into  a 
clearly  perceived  object,  or  group  of  objects. 

(6)  In  all  forms  of  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  visual  per- 
ception— ^in  (2)-(5)  as  well  as  in  (1) — ^not  only  the  purely  sensu- 
ous factors  of  a  peripheral  origin,  but  also  the  so-called  faculties 
of  memory,  imagination,  feeling,  and  volition,  bear  an  important 
part.  If  the  condition  of  the  organism  and  of  *'  apperceiving  " 
consciousness  is,  so  to  speak,  normal,  and  if  the  sensations  aris- 
ing from  purely  peripheral  excitement  of  the  organ  are  suffi- 
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ciently  intense  and  multiform ;  then  the  percipient  will  con8tra< 
the  visual  object  with  the  same  color  and  spatial  properties 
relations  as  those  which  are  attributed  to  the  same  object  b- 
other  percipients.    In  other  words,  under  ordinary  circamstani 
the  man  of  normal  organs  will  see  things  as  others  see  then 
But  with  altered  conditions  of  the  organism,  or  of  apperceivin^ 
consciousness,  or  when  the  sensuous  factors  are  tew  and  weak 
then  perception  becomes  more  a  matter  of  individual  peculiar£  -- 
ties.    That  is  to  say,  under  such  circumstances,  what  every  ma^ 
sees  will  depend  upon  what  sort  of  a  percipient  he  is — upon  Ac> 
memory,  imagination,  feeling,  or  will.    For  every  case  of  percep^ 
turn  affords  a  new  problem  to  consdotceness ;  and  precisely  how  that 
particular  problem  toill  be  solved  depends  upon  a  great  variety  of 
considerations.    In  this  meaning  of  the  words — Every  man  must 
see  with  his  own  eyes ;  no  man  has  the  gift  always  to  see  things 
as  others  see  them. 

Finally,  the  foregoing  theory  offers  the  only  satisfactory  basis 
for  an  account  of  the  origin  and  character  of  the  different  Il- 
lusions and  Hallucinations  of  Perception.  The  process  of  per- 
ception proceeds  according  to  the  same  principles,  whether  the 
product  of  perception  be  correct  or  illusory  and  false.  To  main- 
tain, then — as  is  so  often  done — that  it  is  not  the  senses  but 
the  intellect  which  deceives  us,  implies  a  complete  misunder- 
standing both  of  the  facts  and  of  the  correct  theory.  Except 
as  intellect  enters  into  the  process,  the  senses,  so  called^  give 
us  no  presentation  of  sense,  no  "  object,'*  whether  true  or  false. 
For  all  that  work  of  the  senses  which  ends  in  perception  in- 
volves interpretation.  It  would  be  more  correct,  then,  to  say 
with  Lotze:  "The  whole  of  our  apprehension  of  the  world 
by  the  senses  is  one  great  and  prolonged  deception,'*  than  to 
say  with  Professor  James  that  the  fallacy  '*is  not  fallacy  of 
the  senses  proper."  Neither  is  Binet  right  when  he  aflSrms 
that  what  is  fallaciously  inferred  is  ''  always  an  object  of  some 
other  sense  than  the  '  this. ' "  How  can  such  statements  ap- 
ply, for  example,  to  the  case  when  I  cover  a  red  square  with  a 
square  of  white  tissue-paper  and  then  see  it  green ;  or  when  I 
lay  two  cards,  red  and  green,  one  a  little  in  advance  of  the  other 
upon  a  table,  and  then  by  superimposing  the  reflected  image  of 
one  upon  the  other,  see  the  fusion  as  a  grayish  card.  The  gen- 
eral truth  is,  we  repeat :  All  perception  is  interpretation ;  and 
from  partial  or  mistaken  interpretation  all  degrees  and  hinds  of  illu- 
sions and  JtaUucinations  result.  Nor  can  any  fixed  line  be  drawn 
between  illusions  and  hallucinations  any  more  than  between  the 
different  degrees  of  both.     For  if  we  define  an  hallucination  as 
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a  ''false  perception  resulting  from  no  objective  stimulus  at  all,'* 
ire  still  find  various  degn^ees  of  vividness  and  objective  reality 
imparted  to  the  object  with  a  minimum  of  traceable  peripheral 
stimulus ;  and  it  is  ordinarily  quite  impossible  to  be  sure  that  no 
peripheral  stimulus  is  involved  in  what  appear  to  be  the  purest 
forms  of  hallucination.      If  further,  we  distinguish  *'  objective 
stimulus  "  from  peripheral  stimulus,  then  we  must  say  of  the  for- 
mer that  it  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  perception,  whether 
true,  illusory,  or  hallucinatory.    Between  normal  perception  and 
illusion,  between  illusion  and  the  most  inconigible  hallucination, 
there  is  no  break  in  principle.    Hence  the  value  of  all  such  cases, 
so  far  as  we  are  able  to  explain  them,  in  the  establishing  of  a 
correct  theory  of  the  nature  of  perception  in  general.    All  the 
foregoing  six  principles  admit  of  almost  indefinite  illustration 
by  different  cases  of  illusion  and  hallucination — but  especially  of 
the  sense  of  sight. 

{ 17.  Our  perception  of  the  color  of  yiBtud  objects,  especially  in  oases  of 
certain  illusory  effects  when  the  mind  is  called  npon  to  combine  stereoscopi- 
eally  two  differently  colored  images,  is  sometimes  difficnlt  to  explain  satis- 
futorily.  The  explanation  of  certain  phenomena  would  seem  to  require  ref- 
erence to  obsonre  processes  in  the  cerebral  centers,  where  the  sensnons 
impressions  from  the  two  eyes  come  together  and  "straggle"  or  ''fnse/' 
Acoording  to  some  authorities,  if  a  white  stripe  be  placed  upon  a  black  sur- 
&ce  and  divided  into  two  images,  the  right  image  formed  by  looking  through 
blue  glass  and  the  left  by  looking  through  gray  glass — then  the  right  image 
will  be  seen  blue,  but  the  left  will  be  seen  yellow.  The  experiment  with  cards 
just  referred  to  is  said  to  have  been  performed  with  hypnotic  hallucinations. 
If  the  contours  of  the  images  of  two  differently  colored  objects  run  on  the  ret- 
ina so  as  to  cross  only  at  one  place,  then  sometimes  one  color  and  sometimes 
the  other  will  prevail  at  the  place  of  crossing.  This  is  called  the  **  strife 
of  contours. "  The  peculiar  perception  of  luminosity  is  regularly  due  to  a 
rapid  alternation  between  the  effect  of  the  black  images  of  one  eye's  field  and 
the  white  images  of  the  corresponding  field  of  the  other  eye.  It  is  of  the 
nature  of  an  illusion  of  sense ;  it  may  be  produced  by  stereoscopic  combina- 
tion of  a  white  with  a  black  surftkce — ^the  two  having  a  similar  contour. 
When  two  series  of  outlines,  properly  arranged, — one  series  with  white  and 
the  other  with  black  surfaces— are  stereoscopically  seen,  we  have  the  illusion 
of  a  transparent  solid  (see  p.  360).  In  all  these  and  similar  cases,  the  physi- 
ological explanation,  like  that  for  the  mixture  of  sour  and  sweet  tastes  in 
the  lemonade,  is  cerebral ;  that  is,  the  relations  of  coDflict  and  triumph,  or  of 
fusion,  are  established  in  the  brain.  The  psychological  principles  which  con- 
trol the  solution  of  such  problems  in  the  perception  of  color  are  those  already 
enunciated  in  (1) ;  either  as  (a)  or  (b)  or  (c)  (p.  368). 

{  18.  (a)  Distance,  whether  known  by  previous  experience  or  assumed  ; 
(b)  apparent  magnitude,  as  determined  by  the  size  of  the  visual  angle  which 
the  retinal  images  cover ;    and  (c)  real  magnitude,  or  the  known  size  of  the 
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object  as  related  to  certain  fixed  standards  of  measazemenl  baaed  on  geaetal^— 
izations  of  both  sight  and  touch—are  all  oonneoted  as  fiuaton  entering  intc^ 
problems  of  the  perception  of  the  size,  shape,  and  locality  of  Tisnal  objects. 
But  the  least  observable  difference  between  apparent  magnitade  and  real 
magnitude  has  a  different  absolute  value  for  different  distances  and  different 
real  magnitudes.    It  increases  with  the  distance  somewhat  constantlj,  but 
vorj  slowly.    It  increases  with  the  real  magnitude,  but  not  always  in  a  per- 
fectly calculable  way.    Hence  arise  many  of  the  illusions  of  sense.    The  aizOp 
for  example,  of  the  sun  or  moon  is  perceived  very  differently  by  different 
persons,  according  to  where  these  bodies  are  located  in  distuioe ;  to  some 
these  bodies  are  no  larger  than  an  orange,  to  others  larger  than  a  oart-wheeL 
The  height  of  a  building  or  of  distant  mountains  is  perceived  illusorily  in 
dependence  upon  our  assumption  that  the  figure  standing  on  its  top  is  a 
man,  when  it  really  is  a  child,  or  a  child  when  it  really  is  a  num,  etc.    When 
we  are  compelled  to  locate  the  setting  sun  or  rising  moon  far  back  of  the 
distant  trees,  its  perceived  size  may  be  greatly  enlarged. 

Since  intensity  of  sensation  is  a  measure  of  extensity  of  superficiea  or  of 
distance,  many  illusions  arise  from  misinterpretation  of  the  import  of  felt 
intensity.  Beference  has  already  been  made  (p.  866  f.)  to  the  false  localiza- 
tion due  to  tired  or  lamed  muscles  of  the  eye.  Illusions  like  the  following 
owe  their  origin — ^in  part,  at  least — to  this  principle.  Vertical  distances  are 
usually  perceived  as  larger  than  equal  horizontal  distances.  Thus,  when 
trying  to  draw  a  cross  with  equal  limbs  we  are  apt  to  get  the  vertical  dimen- 
sions too  small.  Exactly  equal  squares  appear  higher  than  their  breadth. 
By  inverting  the  forms  8  and  8  the  difference  in  the  two  halves,  which  has 
been  minimized  in  their  ordinary  positions,  now  becomes  magnified.  When 
the  distance  between  two  points  becomes  measureable  by  a  line  which  the 
eye  sweeps  between  them,  this  distance  is  perceived  larger.  Squares  inter- 
sected with  lines  appear  enlarged  in  the  direction  in  which  they  are  repeat- 
edly intersected ;  right  angles  that  are  divided  into  a  numbed  of  snialler 
angles  are  perceived  larger  than  such  angles  enclosing  vacant  space.  Oom- 
bining  this  principle  with  the  tendency  to  perceive  all  lines  as  extending  in 
the  direction  in  which  we  sweep  them  with  the  greatest  ease  with  continuity 
of  movement,  we  account  for  other  very  startling  optical  illusions.  Among 
these  are  the  illusions  produced  by  drawing  series  of  lines  so  as  to  meet,  or 
to  cross,  at  either  acute  or  obtuse  angles,  a  pair  of  parallel  lines.' 

Another  interesting  class  of  illusions  seems  to  depend  mainly  upon  the 
principle  that,  in  measuring  magnitudes  and  distances  with  the  eye,  our 
standard  is  regularly  adjusted  to  the  environment.  Thus  the  perceived  size 
of  any  object  is  relative  to  the  known  or  assumed  size  of  its  background  and 
its  surroundings.  If  attention  be  directed  upon  the  objects  to  be  perceived 
'*by  themselves'' — as  it  were — the  environment  is  ''suggested;**  and  then 
the  principle  is  :  "The  more  contracted  the  suggested  environment  of  the 
space-dimension  in  question,  the  smaller  will  the  object  appear ;  and  vic« 
versa,***    Hence  the  limbs  of  an  obtuse  angle  are  perceived  longer  than 

1  Compare  on  this  subject  the  sathor's  Elements  of  Physiological  PsTebology,  p.  466  t.  Wnndt : 
Physfolog.  Psychologie  IL.  p.  194 1 ;  and  James  :  The  Prindplea  of  P^jcholocj,  IL,  p.  StT. 

*  Compare  an  article  by  MflUer-Ljer  :  Optlflche  UrtbeOa^iiiiehimgeiL  Da  'Mm-'BtpnaaB^ 
Archly,  Supplement,  1880. 
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those  of  an  aoate  angle  of  equal  length.  Again,  if  we  draw  a  pair  of  obtuse 
angleB  and  connect  their  apexes  by  a  straight  line,  the  line  connecting  the  ob- 
tnse  angles  will  be  peroeiyed  longer  than  an  equal  line  connecting  two  acute 
angles,  proTided  the  angles  are  directed  toward  the  connecting  line ;  but  if 
thej  are  directed  awayfrcm  the  line  then  the  reyerse  is  true ;  and  the  con- 
trast is  strongest  when  both  considerations  are  combined.  [Here  it  seems 
probable  that  the  tendency  of  the  eye  to  sweep  onward,  unless  checked,  and 
to  measure  its  sweep,  is  of  great  influence  oyer  the  resulting  perc(*ption.] 
Thus  also  the  sides  of  a  triangle  seem  smaller  than  the  equal  sides  of  a 
square ;  the  sides  of  a  square  than  the  equal  sides  of  a  pentagon,  hexagon, 
etc.  Farther ;  in  peroeiying  the  contours  of  somewhat  complex  figures,  the 
different  parts  are  perceiyed  relative  to  each  other.  If  then  a  section  of  the 
contour  of  any  figure  is  left  out,  the  whole  contour  may  appear  changed ; 
and  if  the  small  side  of  one  of  two  equal  figures  is  placed  opposite  the  large 
side  of  the  other,  the  entire  first  figure  is  perceived  smaller. 

{  19.  The  question  is  often  raised  as  to  how  vision  of  a  singU  object  is 
explicable  when  it  is  performed  with  two  eyes,  each  having  its  own  system 
of  retinal  images,  etc.  It  should  by  this  time  appear  that  such  a  question 
involves  the  most  profound  ignorance  concerning  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  psychology  of  perception.  For  it  is  just  this  habitual  fusion  of  the 
two  systems  of  sensation-complexes,  with  their  corresponding  revived  mental 
images,  in  which  complete  stereoscopic  and  perspective  vision  of  all  objects, 
as  single,  chiefly  consists.  And  when  illusions  and  hallucinations  of  this  kind 
occur,  and  objects  really  single  are  seen  double,  or  objects  really  double  are 
seen  single,  the  psychological  data  and  the  principles  of  mental  activity  are  in 
no  respects  changed.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  acquired  fidelity  of  consciouM- 
ness  to/act  and  to  law  which  produces  these  iUusions  ;  since  the  object  is  always  a 
menial  oonatructiony  the  solution  by  discriminating  and  interpretive  consciousness 
cf  a  problem  proposed  in  terms  cf  sensation  and  representative  images.  When, 
tiien,  the  two  systems  of  sensation-complexes  are  so  different  that  the  motifs 
(whether  of  memory  and  imagination,  working  on  a  basis  of  past  experience, 
or  even  of  volition)  are  inadequate  to  make  them  fuse,  two  objects  rather 
than  one  must  be  perceived.  This  is,  of  course,  the  explanation  of  the 
instanoe  taken  from  touch — as  old  as  Aristotle.  Cross  two  fingers  and  roll 
i  pea  or  other  small  object  between  them ;  and  it  will  appear  double.  Thus 
in  the  case  of  the  eye,  if  the  indicice  requiring  two  objects  differently  local- 
ized are  presented,  and  cannot  be  overcome,  then  two  objects  will  be  per- 
oeived.  But  here,  as  already  shown,  some  variation  of  result  is  admissible, 
for  which  imagination  and  volition,  rather  than  mere  sensations,  are  re- 
sponsible. 

{  20.  No  class  of  optical  illusions  is  more  instructive,  as  respects  the  theory 
of  perception,  than  illusions  of  motion.  The  number  of  such  illusions  is 
legion.  If  the  proper  oscillations  of  the  sensoiy  impulses — from  rolling 
eyeballs,  swaying  of  the  tiny  currents  in  the  semicircular  canals,  or  more 
massive  but  not  less  obscure  and  unlocalizable  sensations  due  to  changes  in 
the  fluids  and  solids  of  the  body — are  produced,  then  the  whole  world  of  ob- 
jects must  be  perceived  as  in  movement.  Hence  the  illusions  which  giddi- 
ness and  whirling  produce.  Professor  James  alleges  that  in  deaf  mutes 
(whose  semicircular  canals  must  often  be  disorganized)   "there  vexy  fre- 
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qnentlj  exists  no  susceptibility  to  giddiness  or  whirUng."  Opiioftl  rertigo, 
from  cerebral  disease  or  intoxication,  prodnoes  these  illusions.  Similar 
iUnsions  occur  through  the  temporary  continuance  of  the  sensation-com- 
plexes, signifying  movement,  after  the  moving  object  is  no  longer  in  the 
field  of  vision  ;  and  this  may  result  in  the  illusory  perception  of  movement 
in  the  opposite  direction.  The  diminished  size  of  objects  when  seen  from 
the  windows  of  a  rapidly  moving  train  has  been  explained  by  HelmholtE,*  as 
follows :  In  oixiinaiy  perception,  when  we  are  moving  forward,  all  objects 
appear  gliding  backward ;  and  the  nearer  they  are,  the  more  rapid  is  their 
flight  But  in  this  case,  the  extraordinarily  rapid  flight  is  interpreted  as 
signiflcant  of  nearness.  Now,  again,  the  nearer  an  object  is,  with  a  given 
size  of  retinal  image,  the  smaller  is  its  size  perceived  to  be.  In  this  com- 
plex way,  on  the  basis  of  a  vast  amount  of  experience,  do  we  present  our- 
selves, at  once  and  irresistibly,  with  a  field  of  objects  of  diminiahed  siie  aa 
seen  from  the  windows  of  a  swiftly  moving  train. 

3  21.  It  is  customary  to  speak  of  the  illusory  character  of  those  represen- 
tations of  things  which  Art  furnishes  to  the  eye ;  and  even  to  complain  of  the 
senses  for  being  *<  deceived  "  in  so  cheap  and  easy  a  &shion.  There  ia  a  cer- 
tain truth  in  this  manner  of  speaking.  The  more  important  and  fundamen- 
tal truth  for  psychology  is,  however,  of  quite  another  sort  It  is  mathemat- 
ical optics  and  mathematical  perspective  which,  while  it  has  an  abatxaot  and 
intellectual  truthfulness,  is  to  actual  perceptive  knowledge  quite  false  and 
misleading.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  art  which  presents  to  the  eys  the  dfjects  a$ 
they  really  are  ;,  and  hence  all  its  pleasant  and  truthful  illusions.  U  is  math' 
emathics  which  is  unreal  and  deceitful  when  brought  to  the  test  of  actual  per- 
ception. For  the  mind,  in  ordinary  perception,  is  an  artist  and  not  a  math- 
ematician ;  its  optics  and  perspective  are  not  mathematical  but  belong  to  the 
constructive  realm  of  imagination,  operating  upon  and  interpreting  sensuous 
data.  To  perception,  things  are,  not  what  they  are  figured  out  to  be^  hut  what 
they  appear  to  be.  The  instantaneous  photograph  of  a  running  horse,  for 
example,  is  a  disagreeable  travesty  of  what  actually  takes  place  when  we 
perceive  the  horse  in  motion.  This  is  just  because  the  photograph  leaves 
out  so  much  of  what  recognition  and  imagination  put  into  every  perceptive 
reality.  It  is  scarcely  more  like  an  actually  perceived  horse  in  motion  than 
is  the  man  seen,  when  by  looking  through  a  telescope  we  place  him  on  his 
head  with  his  legs  going  through  a  series  of  ungainly,  jerky,  and  widely  ex- 
tended movements  in  space,  like  the  actual  man. 

Nor  is  it  with  reference  to  the  comparatively  rare  perception  of  art-objects 
that  the  value  of  suggestion  and  imagination  is  greatest.  Without  sugges- 
tion and  imagination  no  ]>erception  of  objects  could  be  correct — outside  of 
the  fixated  point  of  regard  and  its  most  immediate  neighborhood.  Without 
imagination,  constructive  and  corrective,  no  synmietrical  figpires  oould  be 
perceived  ;  no  solid  visual  objects  could  be  seen ;  no  field  of  vision  could  be- 
come a  field  of  consciousness.  For  the  paradox  is  true :  if  mental  activity  in 
the  perception  of  objects  were  required  to  be  mathematically  correct,  then  no 
such  thing  as  correct  perception  of  objects  could  take  place  at  alL  Thus,  in- 
stead of  all  objects  in  indirect  vision  being  perceived  distorted,  as  mathe* 
matical  optics  must  consider  them,  they  regularly  appear  in  the  place  which 

>  PhjBlologiflche  Optik  (l«t  ed.).  p.  886. 
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thej  would  assnine  if  their  retinal  images  were  transposed  to  the  point  of  re- 
gard and  to  its  surrounding  points.  And  when  the  head  and  body  move  with 
the  eyes^  we  have  in  ordinary  oircumstances  so  correct  a  knowledge  of  the 
falue  of  the  resulting  muscular  and  tactual  sensations  (sensations  of  the 
position  of  the  head  and  trunk)  that  we  can  still  solve  the  problem  of  visual 
pe(roeption  without  great  embarrassment,  and  with  a  fair  amount  of  correct- 
ness. But  here  again,  the  illusions  of  sense  which  arise  when  we  misreckon 
the  general  relation  of  the  field  of  vision  to  surrounding  space  only  further 
illustrate  the  same  psychological  principles. 

The  foregoing  brief  account  of  the  Development  of  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  Perception  by  no  means  gives  a  full  explanation 
of  how  we  come  to  tiie  knowledge  of  things — ^not  even  of  their 
spatial  properties  and  spatial  relations.  It  could  not  do  this, 
were  it  indefinitely  extended  in  the  same  directions.  In  order  to 
understand  "  knowledge  "  as  of  things,  and  ''  things  "  as  known 
both  by  perception  and  by  inference  from  perception,  other  im- 
portant mental  processes  and  aspects  of  mental  processes  mast 
be  taken  into  the  account.  We  shall,  therefore,  return  to  this 
subject  at  a  later  stage  in  our  discussion  of  the  development  of 
mental  life. 

[Besides  the  treatment  given  to  viBoal  perception  in  works  disonssing  the  general 
theory  of  peroe]>tion— Already  refezied  to— the  nnxnber  of  monographs  dwelling  wholly,  or 
ehiefly,  on  "  vision  "  is  very  great.  Among  such  monotrraphs  the  loUowing  may  be  men- 
tionea :  OomeUns :  Die  Theorie  des  Sehens.  Panum  :  rhysiolog.  Untersnchongen  Uber  d. 
Sehen  mit  swei  Angen.  Visoher :  Ueber  d.  optische  FormgefUhl.  Nagel :  Das  Behen  mit 
swei  Angen ;  and  Der  Farbensinn.  Ueberhorst :  Die  JSntstehung  d.  Gesiohtswahr- 
nehmnng.  BOhmer  :  Binneswabmehmung.  Stumpf :  RaumvorRtellangen.  A.  N.  Volk- 
msnn  :  Untersnehangen  im  Gtobiet  d.  Optik.  T.  K.  Abbott :  Siffht  and  Touch.  Le 
Conte :  Si^t  Anben :  GmndEflge  d.  phjsiolog.  Optik ;  bnt,  above  uL  Helmholtz :  PhjB- 
ioloff.  Optik  (a  new  edition  of  which  is  slowly  appearing).  In  English,  the  discussion 
hss  oeen  seneral  rather  than  minutely  scientific,  and,  of  coarse,  connected  usuallv  with 
the  attack  or  defense  of  Berkeley's  E!ssay  towards  a  New  Theory  of  Vision.  Of  those 
who  have  taken  part  in  this  discussion  durin|[  the  last  fifty  years,  the  following  names  de- 
•erve  special  mention :  Bailey,  J.  S.  Mill,  Bam,  Spencer,  fraser.  Sully,  and  Ward.  For 
the  most  xeoent  information,  resort  must  be  had  to  the  later  artides  in  magannes — ^far 
too  nmiMKOiis  for  onr  meagre  ottiliognphy  to  mention  in  detail  ] 
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MEMOBT 

From  the  primary  reproductive  process,  with  its  general  re- 
sult of  bringing  into  consciousness  associated  mental  images,  a 
number  of  so-called  *'  faculties  "  have  their  development.  The 
three  faculties  of  memory,  imagination,  and  thought,  in  so  far  as 
they  are  reproductive  (and  all  are  to  a  large  extent,  reproductive) 
have  thus  a  common  root  in  the  fundamental  life  of  represen- 
tation, as  that  life  has  already  been  explained.  It  remains  now 
to  show  how,  by  combination  in  different  forms  with  the  other 
developing  processes  of  the  same  mental  life,  these  three  allied 
faculties  are  actually  developed.  That  there  can  be  no  imagi- 
nation without  memory,  and  no  thinking  without  remembering 
and  imagining,  is  obvious  enough.  On  the  other  hand,  we  un> 
doubtedly  seem  to  ourselves  differently  employed  when  we  are 
trying  to  remember  something,  and  then  again  to  imagine  how 
something  looks  about  which  we  have  heard.  None  the  less 
sure  are  men  generally  that  thinking  differs  in  some  marked  re- 
spects from  both  remembering  and  imagining.  To  be  sure,  one 
might  say  with  almost  equal  appropriateness,  on  trying  to  solve 
some  theoretical  or  practical  problem ;  I  am  trsdng  to  think, 
or  I  am  trying  to  imagine,  how  this  is,  or  would  best  be.  And 
yet  the  more  intelligent  use  of  the  word  **  thought "  in  preference 
to  the  word  ''  imagination,"  seems  to  pledge  us  to  the  serious 
pursuit  of  our  end  according  to  logical  laws  or  to  forms  corre* 
sponding  with  our  experience  of  perceptive  reality.  Once  more 
— and  proceeding,  as  it  were,  in  the  reverse  order  of  consideration 
— unless  one  imagines  and  thinks,  one  cannot  remember,  with 
a  true  and  full  recognition,  any  complex  event  of  past  experience. 
Now  as  to  what  these  three  interrelated  faculties  have  in  com- 
mon, enough  has  already  been  said.  The  common  factor  is  the 
representative  image,  with  its  different  degrees  of  intensity  and 
life-likeness ;  the  common  processes  are  those  of  the  reproduction, 
under  the  general  laws  of  all  reproduction,  of  the  associated 
ideas.  Hence  all  these  three  faculties  are  distinguished  as  re- 
presentative;  they  are  not  faculties  of  presentative  psychoses. 
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as  are  sense-perception  and  self-conscionsness.  That  is  to  say 
they  are  not  inairdy  so ;  for  we  have  just  seen  that  sense-percep- 
tion itself  involves  memory  and  imagination,  and  even  primary 
inteUection.  Memory^  imagination,  thought,  as  predominatingly 
representative,  alike  depend  upon  the  fundamental  faculty  of 
ideation — in  the  wider  meaning  of  the  latter  word.  In  this  sense 
they  are  different  develqjpments  of  one  and  the  earns  form  of  mental 

It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  tell  what  fixed  characteristic 
differences  separate  these  three  representative  faculties  from 
erne  another.  Indeed,  separate  exhibitions  of  any  one  of  our 
faculties  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  actual  life  of  adult  con- 
sciousness. We  must  be  content  to  show  how,  by  combination 
with  the  higher  developments  of  other  equally  fundamental  proc- 
esses, these  different  forms  of  reproductive  mental  life  are 
themselves  developed  into  the  three  faculties  of  memory,  imag- 
ination, and  thought.  And  here  it  must  be  noted  that  it  is  not 
purposeful  volition  which  initiates  the  characteristic  differences. 
The  most  elaborate  acts  of  voluntary  remembering  are  no  more 
like  acts  of  imagination  or  trains  of  thought  than  are  the  forced 
occurrences  of  memory-images.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  intel- 
ligent, purposeful,  and  well  controlled  one's  memory  is,  the  more 
are  pure  acts  of  imagination  and  thought  excluded.  Something 
similar  is  true  of  imagination  and  thought.  The  would-be  artist 
or  inventor  cannot,  of  course,  succeed  without  constantly  exer- 
cising his  faculties  of  memory  and  thought.  But  what  he  wishes 
especially  to  have  happen  to  him  is  something  beyond  mere  re- 
membering and  thinking ;  something  which  he  is  powerless  to 
impart  directly  to  imagination  by  willing,  but  which  comes  to 
imagination  as  its  own  peculiar  quickening  and  uplift,  only  if  he 
voluntarily  excludes  an  excess  of  mere  thinking  and  mere  remem- 
bering. The  case  of  the  man  who  is  "  bent  on  thought "  is  not 
different.  The  more  self-controlled  and  purposeful  his  thinking 
becomes,  the  less  is  it  like  mere  remembering  or  imagining.  It 
is  not  by  addition  of  will,  therefore,  that  the  differences  in  these 
hculties  are  emphasized  or  immediately  developed. 

As  a  basis  for  the  more  detailed  treatment  of  memory,  imagi- 
nation, and  thought,  the  following  brief  statement  of  their 
differences  is  helpful :  In  brief,  then,  (1)  "  Memory  "  differs  from 
imagination  and  thought  with  respect  chiefly,  to  the  character- 
istic of  conscious  "  recognition."  In  memory,  the  representative 
object  is  known  as  representative  ;  and  this  knowledge,  as  recog- 
nitive,  developes  almost  pari  passu  with  two  cog^nate  forms  of 
consciousness.    These  are  the  consciousness  of  time  and  the 
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consciousness  of  self.  For  truly  speaking,  every  object  which  is 
remembered,  and  not  merely  imagined  or  thought,  is  recognized 
as  representative  of  a  past  presentative  experience,  and  of  my 
past  experience.  Without  the  development  of  the  conscioasnesB 
of  time  and  the  consciousness  of  self,  no  development  of  memory 
— in  the  full  meaning  of  that  word  as  genuine  mental  faculty — can 
therefore  take  place.  In  (2) ''  Imagination,"  on  the  other  hand, 
just  so  far  as  the  reproductive  activity  is  imaginative,  reoognUion 
(in  the  above-mentioned  use  of  the  word)  is  tuppressed.  The 
representative  object  may  be,  in  fact,  only  the  more  or  leas  exact 
reproduction  of  an  actual  presentative  experience  in  my  past ;  but 
if  it  is  to  be  considered  as  an  object  of  imagination  rather  than 
of  memory,  it  must  not  be  consciously  known  as  such  reproduc- 
tion. In  other  words,  the  object  of  imagination  appears  in  con- 
sciousness as  ^'  freed "  from  those  bonds  of  recognized  relation 
to  my  past  which  the  object  of  memory  always  has.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  characteristic  difference,  another  most  important 
and  suggestive  difference  arises.  All  my  memories,  as  such,  are 
of  what — as  I  am  wont  vaguely  or  more  clearly  to  believe— really 
happened.  ''  My  past "  can  never  be  represented  in  any  other 
way,  whether  we  call  the  precise  form  of  representation  memory, 
imagination,  or  thought,  than  as  consisting  of  real  occurrences  at 
some  time  presentatively  known  to  me.  I  may,  indeed,  imagine 
or  think  it  to  have  been  different  from  what  I  distinctly  remem- 
ber it  to  have  been.  But  doing  this  results  in  my  presenting 
myself  with  a  picture  which,  by  its  very  nature,  is  put  in  contrast 
with  the  actuality  of  my  past.  If  anything  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  present  field  of  consciousness  attaches  to  itself  the  conviction 
or  belief  of  reality,  it  is  just  this — ^namely,  my  past  as  given  to 
me  in  fully  developed  recognitive  memory.  On  the  contrary, 
the  objects  of  my  imagination,  whether  this  form  of  reproduc- 
tive activity  be  the  so-called  "  passive  "  or  the  so-called  "  active," 
do  not  have  the  same  conviction  or  belief  (resting  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  recognized  as  belonging  to  my  past)  attaching  it- 
self to  them. 

How  (3)  "  Thought "  is  characteristically  different  from  imag- 
ination cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained  in  a  few  sentences. 
Its  close  resemblance  to,  and  dependence  upon,  imagination  is 
recognized  in  all  our  use  of  language.  Indeed,  much  confusion 
has  always  arisen  in  psychological  discussion  on  account  of  the 
very  natural  use  of  the  word  "  idea  "  for  both  the  concrete  sensu- 
ous image  and  the  concept  or  product  of  thought.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  respects  the  "'  reality  "  of  its  objects — assumed,  inferred, 
or  somehow  believed  in — thought  is  more  closely  allied  with. 
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and  dependent  upon,  memory  than  upon  imagination.  The  follow- 
ing three  particulars,  however,  summarize  those  most  important 
differences,  which  will  be  more  fully  explained  later  on :  (a)  In 
trains  of  thought,  as  distinguished  from  series  of  associated 
representative  images,  the  individual  factors,  or  ^'  moments,"  of 
the  train,  are  different.  This  difference  may  be  summed  up  in 
an  indefinite  way  by  saying  that  the  ideas  which  succeed  each 
other,  when  we  are  distinctly  thinking  (not  merely  imagining) 
are  more  abstract,  more  "  freed  "  from  their  concrete  manifold- 
ness,  more  schematic  as  it  were  (see  p.  284  f.).  This  difference 
is  indeed  a  matter  of  degn^ees,  and  no  fixed  line  between  the 
representative  image  and  the  concept  which  will  stand  the  test 
of  actual  psychical  life  can  be  drawn.  For  that  reason  we  can- 
not definitely  say  where  imaging  leaves  off  and  thinking  and 
conception  begin,  {b)  The  relations  between  the  different  con- 
tiguous factors  in  trains  of  thinking,  when  compared  with  series 
of  associated  ideas,  are  seen  to  have  a  different  origin  and  char- 
acter. Here  the  fundamental  distinction  seems  to  be  that, 
whereas  in  mere  imagination  no  consciousness  of  relation 
(whether  of  similarity,  or  difference,  sequence,  simultaneity, 
cause,  etc.)  is  necessary,  in  thinking,  such  consciousness  of  relation 
is  implied,  either  as  actually  accompanying  the  succession  of  psy- 
choses or  as  due  to  previously  formed  habits  of  conscious  activity 
in  relating.  In  a  preliminary  way  we  may  say  that  thinking  is  a 
process  of  relating,  together  vnth  an  immediate  awareness  of  the  rela- 
tion. An  examination  of  the  character  of  the  relations  in  which, 
by  thinking,  our  psychoses  are  placed  leads  us  to  ascribe  the 
result  to  the  laws  of  a  so-called  faculty.  This  faculty  we  call 
"intellect."  Intellect  comprises  that  development  of  mental 
life  which  lays  emphasis  on  those  activities  of  assimilation,  dis- 
crimination, etc.,  which  we  have  already  treated.  Thinking,  then, 
although  a  form  of  representative  faculty,  is  also — more  distinc- 
tively— a  development  of  the  relating  consciousness  of  primary 
intellection.  Hence,  in  thinking,  the  laws,  or  fundamental  forms, 
under  which  the  ideas  become  related,  are  the  laws  and  forms  of 
intellectual  life,  (c)  Important  modifications  and  acquisitions  of 
motor  consciousness  are  necessary  in  order  to  emphasize  and 
develop  the  distinction  between  imagination  and  thinking. 
Here  the  intimate  relation  between  language  and  thought  must 
be  taken  into  accoimt.  But  language,  so  far  as  related  to  the 
thought  of  the  thinker  (in  the  most  general  use  of  the  word) 
always  consists  of  some  form  of  motor  consciousness.  This  is 
true  whether  the  so-called  ''sign"  be  given  in  terms  of  the 
tongue  and  other  vocal  organs,  or  in  terms  of  the  hand  (gestures, 
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etc.);  and  whether  it  be  expressed  so  as  to  be  intelligible  to 
others,  or  be  suppressed  and  yet  employed  as  a  sapport  and 
guide  to  the  thinker's  own  thought.  In  other  words,  as  the  men- 
tal images  become  more  and  more  abstract,  and  the  laws  of  their 
relation  become  more  intellectual  and  more  consciously  deter- 
mined, the  necessity  and  importance  of  the  language-sign  be- 
comes greater ;  and  such  sign  consists  in  doing  something  with 
the  motor  organism  and  in  experiencing  the  resulting  modifica- 
tion of  motor  consciousness. 

2  1.  The  discussion  whether  memory  is  properly  to  be  called  a  *^  fmcnltj  '^ 
or  not,  soarcelj  possesses  the  real  importance  which  is  cnstomaiily  attached 
to  it.  If  by  the  word  "  faculty  "  we  intend  an  elementary  mode  or  prooeas  of 
conscious  mental  life,  then  memory  is  not  (bat  repreeentatiTe  image-maldng 
is)  a  faculty.  Then,  however,  perception,  imagination,  thought,  emotion,  d»* 
sire,  and  will,  are  not  faculties ;  for  these  care  all  developments  ef  cMipiSatr  rsncft- 
anis  arising  from  the  exercise  of  all  thefundamentalfactiliies.  Neither  can  reten- 
tion, *  considered  as  a  state  or  activity  of  **  the  unconsoions,''  be  regarded  aa 
mental  faculty ;  and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  merely  psyoho-j^ysical  and 
unconscious  conditions  of  suggestion  and  the  association  of  ideas.  Bat  the 
conscious  (and  especially  the  voluntary)  revival  of  past  presentations  of  sense, 
or  states  of  self -consciousness,  with  the  recognition  of  them — they  really  be- 
ing, of  course,  always  only  my  present  psychoses— >as  representative  of  my 
past,  is  as  tmly  the  exercise  of  a  faculty  as  is  perception,  thought,  etc  That 
is  to  say,  true  memory  is  one  of  those  complex  activities  of  mental  life  which 
we  always  find  developing  as  necessary  to  the  very  existence,  in  any  elaborated 
and  highly  organized  foim,  of  tmly  menial  life  at  all  Following  a  pardon- 
able and  indeed  inevitable  metaphysical  instinct,  we  ascribe  the  fact  that 
such  form  of  mental  life  exists  to  an  original  power  of  the  being  (the  mind) 
whose  life  we  are  considering.  To  express  the  matter  naTvely — ^mind  has  the 
faculty,  or  power,  to  do  what  it  actually  does.  But  in  all  such  cases  it  would 
be  tmer  to  the  facts  of  psychological  history  to  say  :  By  exercise  of  the  sim- 
ple and  fundamental  facalties,  the  complex  and  acquired  faculties  of  memoiy» 
perception,  thought,  etc.,  are  developed.  Whatever  form  of  lang^uage  we 
adopt  we  do  not  in  that  way  either  increase  or  diminish  our  knowledge  iu 
the  leant  degree.  Thus  Ulrici '  denies  that  recollection  is  a  special  power  or 
faculty,  but  affirms  that  it  is  a  property  of  consciousness ;  for  the  ideas  do 
))ot  simply  move  or  disport  themselves  in  the  soul,  but  it  is  the  soul  which 
tnms  itself  from  the  present  to  the  past  conditions,  and  so  from  one  idea  to 
another.  Binet,'  however,  would  reduce  all  the  factors  of  recogputive  and  vol- 
untary memory  to  associated  brain -processes  with  a  mere  '*  epiphenomenon** 
of  consciousness.  But  he,  too,  is  forced  to  admit  that  conaciousnees  of  re- 
semblance is  something  very  different  from  the  mere  fact  of  the  recurrence  of 

1  Od  the  impropriety  of  regtrding  memory  (retentfre)  m  amenta]  facnlty,  Ulttea  peitiiMnlly  iv» 
marka :  "  Also  eenaatioDa.  opinlona.  pajcUcal  oppoaitiona.  aa  well  aa  eferjthing  that  developa  tnm 
them,  and,  moreover,  dlspoaitlons,  tralta  of  character,  feelinga  and  pairioni.  tiftnes  and  ikm,  ear 
dure  (are  retained.")— Lebrbach  d^  Paychologle,  p.  00. 

*  GoCt  and  der  Mensch.  I.  9.  p.  910  f. 

*  La  PiiTcbolo^lc  da  Raliionnement,  p.  116  f. 
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ibling  bnin-Btaiee ;  and  this  being  so,  reoognitive  memory  has  to  be 
taronght  under  terms  of  menial  faonltj.  Neither  the  spiritoalistie  psyoholo- 
giBt  nor  the  physiological  peyohologist,  by  affirmation  or  denial  of  the  so- 
«aUad  ftumlty  of  memory,  adds  to  or  subtracts  from  either  the  data  or  the 
explanations  of  psychological  theory.  As  for  ns,  we  shall  continne  to  use 
the  word  faonlty  for  any  of  the  deyeloped  forms  of  mental  life,  in  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  which  has  already  been  sufficiently  explained  (compare 
p.  51). 

It  is  customary  to  speak  of  three  Stages  of  Memory ;  these 
three  are  Retention,  Beproduction,  and  Becognition.  Retention 
seems  to  be  implied  in  the  very  fact  that  our  present  psychoses  are 
representative  at  all  of  our  past  experience.  Unless  they  were 
thus  representative  no  memory  could  exist,  and  indeed  the  organ- 
isation of  the  psychoses  into  what  we  have  any  right  to  call ''  ex- 
perience" would  be  impossible.  Beproduction,  on  the  other 
hand,  expresses  the  fact  of  the  presence  in  consciousness  of  cer- 
tain psychoses  bearing  this  peculiar  representative  character. 
Such  psychoses  actually  appear,  or  are  produced — as  we  fig- 
nratively  say — ^by  the  mind ;  but  since  they  are  recognized  as  rep- 
resentative, they  are  said  to  be  reproduced  ;  and  since  they  occur 
in  relations  similar  to  those  in  which  their  originals  may  be 
remembered  or  inferred  to  have  occurred,  they  are  said  to  repro- 
duce each  other;  and,  again,  since  sometimes  our  volitions  de- 
termine  the  fact  and  the  order  of  their  appearance,  loe  may  be 
said  to  reproduce  them.  But,  as  has  already  been  said,  the  very 
essence  of  the '  developed  faculty  of  memory  is  Becognition ; 
and  this  involves  the  consciousness  of  the  present  psychoses 
as  representative  of  my  past,  and  so  a  reference  to  that  past 
which  is  my  past.  Therefore  the  cognition  of  memory  is  prop- 
erly called  /lecognition. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  by  no  means  all  this  threefold,  or 
triple-stratified,  activity  actually  takes  place  in  every  conscious 
process  of  memory.  Indeed  the  most  elaborate  and  deliberate 
acts  of  memory  give  no  evidence  of  all  this.  The  simple  funda- 
mental fact  is  that  **  we  remember ; "  and  that  each  memory  is  of 
some  of  our  experiences  rather  than  of  others.  Some  of  our  ex- 
I>eriences — ^presumably — we  cannot  remember  or  never  have  re- 
membered. Every  act  of  memory  also  takes  place  in  some  order 
within  the  general  stream  of  consciousness ;  it  is  more  or  less 
distinctly  and  completely  representative  of  some  past  experience ; 
and  it  is  distinguished  by  more  or  less  of  conscious  recognition. 
These  three  terms,  then — retention,  reproduction,  and  recogni- 
tion— ^really  set  forth,  in  different  aspects,  what  it  seems  neces- 
sary to  assume  in  order  to  explain  satisfactorily  the  mysterious 
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and  complex  fact  that  we  do  find  ourselves  remembering  in  a 
self-conscious,  recognitive  way. 

But  here  we  must  take  notice  of  important  differences  with 
respect  to  the  relation  in  which  these  three  assumed  processes 
stand  to  the  undoubted  fact  of  memory.  For^  let  it  not  be  for- 
gotten, all  we  are  sure  of  as  psychological  fact  is — "  I  remem- 
ber ; "  and  this  simply  means  that  certain  states  of  present 
consciousness  have  the  peculiarity  of  bearing  in  themselves  the 
sui  generis  claim  to  be  a  knowledge  of  past  presentative  states  of 
my  consciousness.  This  is  to  say  over  again  that  I  cannot  even 
conceive  of  the  possibility  of  my  remembering  (as  distingnished 
from  imagining  or  thinking)  anything  which  does  not  belong 
to  my  conscious  past.  It  follows  that  what  is  called  "  recognition^* 
is  the  essential  psychological  peculiarity  of  menuyry  as  a  developed 
aiid  conscious  mental  activity.  And  whether  we  can  explain  its 
origin  and  conditions,  or  not,  makes  no  difference  in  the  rela- 
tion which  this  stage  of  memory  bears  to  the  completed  act. 
The  stage  called  recognition  is  in  consciousness  and  purely  of 
consciousness — all  of  it — and  it  is  the  one  thing  about  the  faculty 
of  which  we  are  perfectly  certain.  But  the  case  is  not  precisely 
the  same  with  the  stage  called  reproduction.  It  is  sometimes 
said  that  by  reproduction  we  signify  ""  the  actual  return  of  the 
image  to  consciousness ; " '  and  to  this  statement  there  is  no  ob- 
jection.  But  we  do  not  have  memory  imtil  the  reproduced  im- 
age is  recognized. 

Nor  in  fact  does  reproduction,  as  a  factor  of  memory,  take 
place  in  its  completion  before  recognition  is  added,  as  it  were. 
On  the  contrary,  in  memory  recognitive  reproduction  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing  form  of  representative  activity  ;  for  we  may  become 
conscious,  in  a  measure,  of  the  reproductive  process;  we  can 
watch  ourselves,  while  remembering,  and  notice  how  the  ideas 
suggest  each  other  in  the  stream  of  consciousness ;  we  can 
voluntarily  "  hark  back "  upon  our  most  recent  memories,  and, 
taking  advantage  of  the  laws  of  suggestive  association,  "  round 
out "  the  revived  images  into  a  more  complete  recog^nitive  act  of 
memory.  In  this  way  do  we  quicken,  purify,  and  enrich  our 
mental  pictures  of  the  events  belonging  to  our  past  conscious 
experience.  This  process  of  reproduction,  then,  is  itself  in  a 
measure  a  process  in  consciousness.  It  is  also,  in  part,  a  process 
belonging  to  the  "  fringes  "  or  "  borders  "  of  consciousness,  the 
dimly  conscious  or  half-conscious  mental  life.  In  order  to  com- 
plete our  explanation  of  so  much  of  reproduction  as  belongs  to 
conscious  memory,  and  therefore  stands  within  the    field  of 

>  See,  for  example,  Baldwin :  Handbook  of  FtjchcHogj,  h,  p.  UL 
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memory -knowledge,  we  may  indeed  choose  to  speak  of  ''  uncon- 
scious reproduction."  But  in  doing  this  we  are  only  drawing  in- 
ferences, or  making  conjectures,  as  to  the  antecedent  conditions 
of  memory. 

What  is  partially  true  of  reproduction  is  absolutely  true  of 
retention.  Properly  speaking,  scientific  psychology  can  know 
nothing  about  retention  as  a  stage,  or  factor,  or  state  of  memory. 
And  strictly  speaking,  retention  is  not  a  word  to  be  applied  to 
any  psychical  act  or  process  whatever,  or  however  concerned 
in  the  undoubted  fact — ^I  remember.  This  statement  is  as  true 
of  all  physiological  theories  of  memory  as  it  is  true  of  those 
theories  which  rely  upon  the  existence,  and  mutual  influence 
of  so-called  unconscious  ideas.  Both  forms  of  theory  ex- 
press metaphysical,  and  not  scientific  hypotheses,  in  a  figurative 
and  unwarrantable  way.  The  metaphysics  of  the  physiological 
theory  is  no  better — ^is,  it  would  seem,  scarcely  so  fruitful  in  ex- 
planation— as  the  metaphysics  of  the  ideation  theory.  Betention, 
like  reproduction,  is  desig^ned  to  explain  the  states  of  conscious- 
ness, as  such,  only  by  pointing  out  the  conditions  on  which  they, 
as  actual  states  of  consciousness,  seem  to  depend.  So  far  as  re- 
tention does  this  at  all,  it  is  reducible  to  the  well-known  or  im- 
perfectly conjectured  laws  of  reproduction ;  as  distinguished  from 
the  laws  of  reproduction,  regarded  as  the  preconditions  of  recognitive 
memory,  there  is  no  such  thing  known  to  scientific  psychology  as  re* 
iention  in  memory.  Nor  can  we  form  the  faintest  conception  of 
what  is  meant  by  the  unconscious  retention  of  our  past  expe- 
riences, whether  in  the  form  of  brain-states  or  in  the  form  of  ideaa 
within  the  mind. 

2  2.  What  is  called  the  "retentive'*  power,  or  factor,  of  memory  has 
been  conceived  of  in  two  different  ways — the  psychological  and  the  physio- 
logical. The  popular  language  rons  as  though  the  representative  images 
were  <* stored  away"  in  the  mind,  and  then  sprung  forth  or  were  brought 
forth  by  involuntary  or  voluntary  *'  recall.**  Snch  language  has  been  in  all 
ages  converted  into  a  metaphysical  theory.  Thns  Plato  and  St.  Angnstine 
regarded  the  ideas  as  existing,  somehow  retained,  in  the  mind.  Bnt  what- 
eyer  theory  we  may  defend  as  to  the  mind's  entity,  we  can  neither  conceive 
of  it,  nor  of  the  nature  of  ideas,  so  as  to  jastify  any  other  than  a  confessedly 
figurative  nse  of  snch  language.  What  corresponds  in  real  experience  to 
the  figure  of  speech  is  nothing  beyond  the  fact  and  the  laws  of  memory. 
No  more  defensible  than  the  ancient  view  is  that  of  the  modem  Herbartian 
school,  or  of  the  psychologist  Bouillier  *  who  declares :  «  No  idea,  at  least  of 
those  which  memory  may  recall,  ever  leaves  the  mind  entirely.  ...  To 
remember  is  to  have  new  consciousness  of  what  has  not  c^ised  to  exist  in 

1  See  Le  Prindpe  vital,  p.  406f. 
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the  soul."  Truer  to  soienoe,  bj  far,  is  what  the  poet  Longfellow  makae 
Prinoe  Henry  sa j : 

*<  ThemMlves  will  fade. 
Bat  not  their  memory, 
And  memory  has  the  power 
To  recreate  them  from  the  dnat" 

The  modem  physiologioal  theory  has  by  no  means  always  eaoaped  a  sim- 
ilar unjustifiable  metaphysios.  It  has  spoken  as  thoogh  the  so-called  reten- 
tion of  ideas  were  in  the  brain— in  the  manner  of  "soars,**  as  it  were,  or  oi 
nerve-cells  ''polarized**  in  the  position  given  them — ^to  whioh  the  "epi- 
phenomenon  "  of  consciousness  only  needs  to  be  aocidentally  added  in  order 
to  account  for  recogpaitive  memory. 

The  truth  of  the  physiological  theory  of  memory  is  simply  this,  that  the 
recurrence  of  similar  forms  of  associated  cerebration  is  the  conjectural  physi- 
cal precondition  of  the  reproductiye  process ;  and  so  of  recognitive  memory. 
This  inferred  fact  of  recurrence  is  properly  held  to  be  indicative  of  molecular 
tendencies,  habits,  disposition,  etc.,  in  a  manner  which  has  already  been 
sufficiently  explained  (see  p.  242  1).  But  these  words  when  applied  to  the 
braiu,  as  well  as  when  applied  to  the  mind,  express  nothing  intelligible  ex- 
cept as  they  are  interpreted  in  terms  of  consciousness.  They  only  serve  to 
summarize  the  general  fact,  namely — so  we  infer  or  conjecture,  the  brain  re- 
peatedly behaves  in  a  similar  manner  as  a  precondition  of  the  reoorrenoe  of 
representative  ideas  in  consciousness. 

2  8.  Little  need  be  added  to  what  has  already  been  said  oonoeming  the 
physiological  condUions  of  retentive  memory.  They,  as  well  as  the  psychical 
conditions,  are  both  general  and  special.  The  original  constitntion  of  the 
brain,  as  implying  sensitiveness  to  various  kinds  of  stimuli,  its  capacity  for 
forming  a  variety  of  habits  of  reaction,  together  with  the  unimpaired  integ- 
rity of  the  nervous  centers  principally  concerned  in  the  diJBferent  forms  of 
perceptive  acquisition,  and  especially  of  the  association-tracts,  are  general 
and  permanent  conditions  of  retention.  The  special  conditions  are  found 
in  the  state  of  the  cerebral  centers  and  association-tracts  when  the  original 
presentations  occur,  and  also  in  the  state  of  the  same  centers  and  tracts 
when  reproduction  takes  place.  In  both  the  original  and  the  reproductive 
activity  continued  soundness  of  brain-tissue  and  a  proper  supply  of  well 
aerated  blood  are  the  most  important  conditions.  In  this  way  we  may  give 
a  general  physiological  account  of  why  it  is  that  some  men  have  so  much 
more  capacious  and  retentive  memories  than  others.  Thus  also  may  be  ex- 
plained why  things  acquired  under  some  circumstances  of  health  are  remem- 
bered better  than  others;  as  well  as  why  the  general  sanitary  condition 
has  such  a  marked  effect  upon  the  memory.  In  fact,  no  other  faculty  is  mora 
obviously  dependent  upon  the  condition  of  the  brain  than  is  memory.  In 
the  different  ages  of  life  this  faculty  is  marked  by  certain  quasi-cerebral 
characteristics.  Indeed,  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that  the  developed  &culty 
is  not  established  until  from  five  to  seven  or  eight  years.  It  is  found  that 
persons  who  become  blind  before  this  age  do  not  retain  visual  images  so  as 
to  dream  or  think  in  teims  of  them  in  after-life.'    It  is  of  the  failure  of 

1  See  Jafltrow :  New  Princeton  Review.  Jan.,  1868. 
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memoTj  tliat  pexsons  growing  old  begin  first  to  complain,  and  the  very 
nature  and  order  of  this  failtize  emphasizes  the  physiological  conditions  of 
all  retention.  No  experience  is  more  frequent  than  that  of  failure  in  the 
attempt  to  fix  in  memory  presentations  of  sense  when  the  cerebral  condi- 
tion is  unsuitable,  unless  it  be  the  painful  knowledge  that  we  are  unable 
to  show  we  haye  retained  what  we  try  to  recall  when  in  similar  bad  condition. 
Many  astonishing  phenomena  occur,  however,  which  baffle  all  attempts  to 
gire  them  a  satiBfactory  physiological  explanation  in  detail.  After  fevers — 
for  example — much  or  all  of  one  kind  of  knowledge  may  be  lost  while  another 
<oonneeted  kind  is  retained.  [Forbes  Winslow  even  tells  of  a  man  who,  after 
s  fever,  lost  all  knowledge  of  the  letter  R]  Then  again  the  lost  knowl- 
edge, without  any  assignable  reason  in  cerebral  changes,  may  come  rushing 
back,  as  it  were.  In  '*  aphasia  of  recollection  "  the  patient  may  retain  the 
memory  of  oertain  words  and  yet  be  quite  unable  to  remember  others  closely 
allied.  But  in  general,  as  says  Kussmaul :  *  '*  The  more  concrete  the  idea, 
the  more  readily  the  word  to  designate  it  is  forgotten  when  the  memory 
fuls."  And  this  view  accords,  on  the  whole,  with  the  order  in  which  reten- 
tion fails  in  senile  memory.  Sometimes,  in  spite  of  apparently  insuperable 
physical  obstacles,  a  wonderful  reproduction  of  the  past  conscious  experi- 
ence takes  place  ;  and  in  moments  of  disease,  of  danger,  and  even  of  death, 
preceded  by  a  time  of  apparent  unconsciousness,  a  flood  of  unexpected  mem- 
oriee  often  breaks  in  over  the  field  of  consciousness.  These  phenomena 
are  portly  to  be  explained  by  changes  in  arterial  circulation ;  but  of  their 
complete  cause  we  are  still  largely  in  igpaorance.  However,  such  occasional 
experiences  do  not  disprove  the  rule  that  the  constitution  of  the  brain  fixes, 
in  a  general  way,  the  limits  of  every  man's  retentive  powers  ;  and  that  the 
conditions  of  health  for  the  brain-tissue  are  also  the  conditions  of  good 
letentive  memory. 

{  4.  T7te psychical  oondiHons  of  retentive  memory  are  to  be  summed  up  chiefiy 
with  reference  to  the  relation  which  attention  sustains  to  the  processes  involved 
both  in  presentation  and  in  reproduction.  What  impresses  itself  upon  our 
interest,  in  the  first  instance ;  what  accords  with  our  permanent  disposition, 
or  with  our  temporary  mood,  at  the  time  of  acquisition ;  what  is  most  thor- 
oughly wrought  by  repetition  under  various  connections  into  the  texture  of 
mental  life ;  what  is  apprehended  in  the  direction  of  our  customary  or  more 
particalar  final  purposes ;  what  by  prolonged  and  intense  voluntary  effort 
we  impress  upon  ourselves,  especially  if  we  connect  it  with  a  number  of 
other  associated  ideas  that  are  to  a  high  degree  memorable ;  what  by  good 
k)gical  consequence  follows  from  facts  and  premises,  themselves  likely  to  be 
retained ;  these,  and  such  like  matters,  are  surest  to  survive  the  obliterative 
infiuenoe  of  time  and  so  to  be  retained  in  memory.  Or  if  we  regard  the  suc- 
cessive fields  of  consciousness  as  biological  realms,  where  the  **  struggle  for 
existence  "  among  the  memory -images  goes  on,  those  that  have  the  foregoing 
charaoteristios  are  "  fittest  to  survive."  The  practical  maxims  for  cultivat- 
ing retentive  memory  which  follow  from  these  statements  are  obvious.  But 
they  all,  if  we  include  its  various  kinds  (involuntary  and  voluntary),  degrees, 
and  relations  to  all  fundamental  processes  of  mental  life,  are  seen  to  be  con- 
neoted  with  attention.    Thus  the  rules  for  a  good  retentive  memory  are 
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reducible  to  a  judicious  and  economical  ezpendituxe  of  psychic  energj 
under  the  principles  of  disposition  and  habit — the  psychical  correlate,  as  it 
were,  of  the  physiological  conditions  of  retentiye  memoxy. 

And  yet  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  physiological  conditions  of  memoxy, 
not  a  few  unintelligible  facts  have  to  be  taken  into  the  final  account  For, 
by  no  means  infrequently,  things  which  we  have  most  carefully  *'  com- 
mitted'* to  memory,  as  in  our  very  professional  line,  so  to  speak,  and  which 
all  the  reasons  in  disposition,  repetition,  voluntaiy  purpose,  and  natural  or 
acquired  interests,  would  seem  to  co-operate  in  retaining,  alip  away  from 
memory,  apparently  forever.  Or,  at  the  very  time  when  the  greatest  provo- 
cation to  recall  them  has  arisen,  we  find  they  have  been  only  imperfectly 
retained.  Thus  the  name  of  a  person  whom  we  have  long  known  and  are 
desirous  of  addressing  properly,  is  gone  at  the  moment  when  we  take  him 
by  the  hand ;  in  which  case  we  are  scarcely  more  vexed  with  ourselves  than 
when,  hours  afterward,  we  find  it  jumping  unbidden,  and  even  unsng- 
gested  (?)  into  our  minds  as  we  are  greeting  quite  another  person  or  quietlj 
reading  a  book.  Gontrariwise,  no  little  rubbish  which  we  never  took  pains 
to  know,  or  even  knew  that  we  did  know,  clings  with  a  ftital  tenacity  to 
memory.  Such  "parasites"  of  memory  often  attach  themselves  to  our 
'<  standard "  memory-images  in  the  most  grotesque  and  offensive  manner. 
Sometimes  we  are  not  even  sure  whether  the  representative  image  should  be 
assigned  to  memory  at  all,  or  rather  to  pure  fimcy.  Thus  Delbcsuf  tells  * 
how  he  dreamed  of  asplenium  ruta  muralis^  a  plant  of  the  very  existence 
of  which  he  (being  no  botanist)  supposed  himself  to  have  no  knowledge  ; 
and  only  subsequently  did  he  discover  that  the  name  was  indeed  a  memoxy- 
image  fixed  in  his  mind  two  years  previously  by  the  simple  and  forgotten 
act  of  copying  it  into  a  friend's  album. 

i  5.  There  is  a  kind  of  retention  in  memory  which  has  received  insufficient 
notice  from  psychologists,  but  which  is  of  considerable  practical  interest. 
We  will  call  it  "  metamorphosed  "  retention — a  sort  of  memory  kept  in  con- 
sciousness in  a  form  of  substitution.  For  example,  let  us  suppose  that  one 
has  received  from  another,  or  given  to  one's  self,  some  commission  which 
must  be  remembered,  some  purchase  to  be  made,  business  transacted,  letter 
written,  or  lesson  learned ;  but  meantime  one  is  employed  about  some  quite 
different  matter.  The  memory  of  the  commission  is  "driven,"  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  say,  quite  **  out  of  mind  "  by  the  present  employment  But 
for  aU  that  the  tone  of  the  conscious  mental  life  is  by  no  means  altogether 
the  same  that  it  would  be,  were  this  object  not  committed  to  memory 
for  retention.  A  vague  uneasiness  (as  of  **  something.**  "  sometime  soon,"* 
to  be  done),  probably  persists  with  considerable  uniformity  in  the  back- 
ground of  the  conscious  mental  life ;  and  this  affective  shading  of  conseiona- 
ness  is  accompanied  by  frequent  or  occasional  appearances  of  the  objeoi 
itself  in  a  very  obscurely  ideated  form.  Thus  the  "  fringes,"  as  well  as  the 
"  shading  "  of  the  successive  fields  of  consciousness  are  memorable  qf  the 
object  designed  at  the  right  time  to  emerge  into  recognitive  memory.  Such 
a  form  of  feeling  and  ideation  is  in  some  sort  a  substitute  for  the  more 
careful  record  of  the  thing  to  be  remembered ;  or  we  may  say — ^tlia  thing 
is  kept  in  memory  in  a  "  metamorphosed  "  form.    Hence  the  exfJanalion  of 
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ihe  feeling— bearing  almost  a  trace  of  goiltxness— with  which  we  have  been 
qppreeeed  when  we  were  forgetting  what  we  onght  to  have  remembered ;  and 
to  it  the  saying  corresponds :  '*  I  thought  there  was  something  I  had  for- 
gotten to  do."  The  imeomfortable  feeling  and  vague  idea  of  something 
missing  with  which  one  arrives  home  when  one  has  left  one's  cane,  nmbrella, 
or  bondle,  ia  of  the  same  nature.  Here  the  dim  memory-picture  of  how  the 
complex  sensations  of  poise  and  balance  ought  to  be,  is  contrasted  with 
actual  experience  from  skin,  joints,  muscles,  etc.  We  express  this  contrast 
by  saying :  **  I  thought  I  had  forgotten  something." 

It  is  altogether  likely  that  the  wonderful  so-caUed  "retention  in  im- 
coosoious  memory,"  which  certain  patients  display  in  post-hypnotic  states, 
is  partially  to  be  explained  in  this  way.  They  do  not  indeed  retain  in  clear 
eoDscionsness  the  memory  of  the  things  suggested  to  them  in  the  hypnotic 
state.  But  apparently  they  do  have  somewhat  of  this  ''metamorphosed" 
memory,  this  substitution  of  obscure  feeling  and  ideation  for  clearly  recog- 
nizable and  definite  memory-images.  The  obscurer  state  is  ready  to  expand 
into  the  clearer  state,  when  the  least  favorable  excitement  from  environment 
or  from  suggesting  idea  takes  place.  The  condition  of  mind  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  when,  after  some  great  sorrow,  joy,  or  anxiety,  we  wake  in 
the  morning,  before  the  definite  memories  of  what  has  happened  rally  to 
the  field  of  consciousness,  illustrates  the  same  principles. 

The  fundamental  Conditions  and  Laws  of  Reproduction — 
the  second  of  the  three  stages  or  factors  of  memory — are  es- 
sentially the  same  for  the  more  complex  and  highly  developed 
presentations  of  sense,  or  states  of  self -consciousness,  as  for  the 
simpler  representative  images  (already  sufficiently  discussed,  p. 
^1 1).  The  concurrent  development  of  other  faculties,  however, 
and  their  reactive  influence  on  the  development  of  memory,  in- 
troduces several  considerations  which  require  attention  at  this 
point.  As  sense-perception  grows  more  intelligent  and  purpose- 
ful,  not  only  are  the  stores  of  memory  enriched,  but  the  trains  of 
associated  ideas  become  interconnected  in  more  varied  ways. 
The  same  object  of  perception  suggests  to  the  developed  mind 
much  more  than  was  formerly  possible.  Physiologically  speak- 
ing (and  yet  fig^atively)  we  may  say  that  those  sections  of 
curveSy  in  which  the  "  whole  curve  slumbers  "  (see  p.  243),  cross 
and  recross  each  other  in  ever  more  bewildering  complexity. 
But  at  the  same  time  the  complexity  is  kept  reduced  to  order  by 
the  formation  of  reproductive  disposition  and  habit.  Education 
and  environment  constantly  operate  to  induce  the  more  frequent 
repetition  of  some  associations  rather  than  others ;  the  already 
established  organization  into  which  society  receives  the  individ- 
ual tends  to  connect  certain  ideas  together  as  suggesting  and  sug- 
gested, with  what  approaches  a  complete  uniformity.  Every  in- 
dividual in  some  sort  enters  into  the  inheritance  of  reproductive 
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memory  which  that  portion  of  the  race  to  which  he  belongs  has 
prepared  for  him.  Moreover,  the  particular  forms  of  reprodac- 
tive  energy  which  characterize  his  individuaUty  become  more  im- 
portant as  development  proceeds.  He  acquires  the  associations 
of  ideas,  the  suggestions  of  feeling,  which  are  habitual  with  the 
class,  the  family,  the  profession,  the  calling,  the  "  set,*'  of  which 
he  is  a  member. 

Two  considerations  introduce  important  modifications  in  the 
application  of  those  most  fundamental  laws  which  apply  to  the 
mechanical  reproduction  of  memory-images.  These  are  (1)  the 
development  of  intellect  in  connection  with  the  acquisition  and 
use  of  language ;  and  (2)  the  effect  of  practice  in  the  use  of  means 
for  attaining  ends.  It  is  by  langyxjugCy  as  the  token,  support,  and 
guide,  of  intellectual  development  that  certain  important  repro- 
ductive activities  of  memory  are  alone  made  possible.  A  high 
degree  of  speed  and  accuracy  of  reproduction  are  attained  only 
in  this  way.  Moreover,  fixed  associations  of  the  ideas  with  one 
another,  and  of  the  ideas  with  accompanying  feelings,  are  greatly 
facilitated  in  the  same  way.  By  remembering  words  we  are  able 
to  remember  things  and  to  recognize  them ;  and  by  the  use  of 
words  in  the  reproductive  phase  of  memory  our  past  experiences 
are  brought  before  us  in  logical  connections,  and  with  that  pos- 
sible expansiveness  which  belongs  to  conception,  to  developed 
judgment,  and  to  syllogistic  reasoning.  But,  second,  developed 
memory  as  reproduction  shows  increasingly  the  effects  of  final 
purpose,  the  results  of  the  intelligent  and  voluntary  adaptation 
of  the  faculties  to  the  reaching  of  practical  ends.  As  all  of  the 
faculties  develop  together,  the  individual  may  be  said  more 
and  more  to  determine  what  he  will  remember;  and  in  what 
connections — that  is,  as  associated  with,  or  suggested  by,  what 
particular  mental  occurrences.  On  the  other  hand,  this  very  de- 
velopment of  purposeful  reproductive  activity  reacts  to  suppress 
or  destroy  the  possibility  of  reviving  clear  memory-images  of 
many  former  experiences.  The  formation  of  habit,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  tact  and  skill,  themselves  require  that  the  reproductive 
series  should  be  greatly  "condensed;"  and  in  the  perfection  of 
this  process  of  condensation  for  the  attainment  of  practical  ends 
the  memory  of  the  members  of  the  series  originally  existing  be- 
tween the  beginning  and  the  end  are,  necessarily,  more  or  less 
completely  lost. 

2  6.  The  interdependence  of  perception  as  involving  recognitive  repro- 
duction, and  of  memory  as  the  particular  faculty  of  snch  reproduction,  is 
intimate  and  pervasiTe.  The  completeness  of  our  perceptive  grasp  upon 
any  object  of  the  senses  depends  largely  upon  how  much  we  can  remember 
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of  what  we  have  previonslj  known  respeoting  sensnonsly  similar  objeots. 
This  is  none  the  lees  true  because  snoh  so-called  memory  in  percep- 
tion does  not  ordinarily  involve  clear  recognition  of  the  place,  time,  and 
eironmstances  belonging  to  the  previously  known  similar  objects.  Tet 
not  infrequently  we  enlarge  consciously  our  perceptive  grasp  by  recalling 
that,  at  least  somewhere  and  sometime,  we  saw,  or  heard,  or  felt,  something 
like  this.  On  the  other  hand,  of  course,  the  perfection  of  such  perception 
stores  memory  with  knowledge  which  will  be  constantly  suggested,  and  so 
more  or  less  perfectly  recaUed  in  aU  our  new  efforts  at  perception.  So  true 
IB  this  as  to  induce  certain  writers '  to  claim  that  the  powers  of  memory  are 
not  substantially  different  from  the  powers  of  apprehension.  The  same 
"traces"  (l^ren)  or  tendencies  growing  out  of  past  experience,  are 
called  "  powers  of  sense-perception,**  in  so  far  as  they  serve  to  strengthen 
and  supplement  new  sensuous  experiences  of  a  like  kind  ;  and  they  are  also 
called  **  powers  of  memory,"  in  so  for  as  they  are  brought  to  renewed  exci- 
tation independently  of  such  sensations.  Another  author '  holds  that  all 
secondary  states,  or  states  of  memory,  differ  from  the  primary  only  in  de- 
gree. "  Every  case  of  memory  is  a  case  of  sympathy."  This  is  perhaps, 
however,  to  press  a  truth  too  far— so  far,  indeed,  as  to  carry  it  beyond  the 
borders  of  truthfulness.  The  same  faculties,  or  fundamental  processes  of 
the  mental  life,  are  indeed  involved  in  both  memory  and  perception,  and 
the  relations  between  the  two  are  those  of  inseparable  interdependence  ;  but 
the  proportion  is  markedly  different  in  all  ordinary  cases,  and  the  different 
nature  of  the  recognition  as  involving  time-consciousness,  entitles  the  two 
to  be  called  different  faculties  (though  only  in  the  secondary  and  derived 
meaning  of  the  word  faculty).  One  important  truth  connecting  memory  and 
perception  has  been  enunciated  and  illustrated  in  detail  by  M.  Paul  Janet : ' 
"  Memory  is  but  the  conservation  of  a  synthesis  accomplished  at  some  pre- 
vious time ;  it  is  clear  that  memory  will  not  exist  when  the  synthesis  has  not 
been  formed,  or  even  when  it  has  been  only  half -made,  and  remains  unstable 
and  frag^e."  Hence  that  fixedness  and  order  which  the  reproductive  activ- 
ity has  when  it  attains  the  character  of  a  recognitive  memory  of  past  objects 
of  perception  and  self-consciousness,  as  distinguished  from  objects  of  imagi- 
nation and  thought.  We  cannot  choose  how  we  will  remember  things,  or 
our  own  experiences,  as  we  can  choose  how  we  will  fancy  or  think  them  to 
be. 

27.  The  influence  upon  the  memory  of  the  individual  which  comes 
from  the  solidarity  of  the  race,  as  it  were,  is  of  immeasurable  importance. 
It  is  not  by  any  means  the  experience  of  the  individual  which  is  organized 
alone  into  a  system  of  suggestions  and  orderly  reproductive  activities.  Un- 
doubtedly I  cannot  remember  the  experience  of  any  other  one  than  myself ; 
even  the  possibility  of  my  doing  this  is  inconceivable,  and  it  is  just  this  im- 
possibility which  marks  the  principal  differences  between  developed  mem- 
ory and  other  forms  of  representation.  At  the  same  time,  the  actually  domi- 
nant laws  of  reproductive  activity  are  somewhat  rigidly  fixed  for  me  by  the 
conditions  which  embody  the  remembered  experience  of  the  race.    Whether 
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my  reprodaotiTe  aotivitj  is  to  be  regarded  as  partly  spontaneons,  or  as  fall- 
ing wholly  under  the  laws  of  the  association  of  ideas  (contignity,  similarity, 
contrast,  etc.)t  its  contents,  its  pace,  and  the  connections  between  its  par- 
ticular members,  are  all  largely  established  by  the  society  of  which  I  am  a 
member.  This  is  not  true  simply  of  society  at  large,  but  it  is  also  true  in  an 
even  more  important  way  of  all  the  subdivisions  of  society  of  which  I  am 
also  a  member.  These  relations  largely  fix  for  me,  in  a  relatiyely  steady- 
going  way,  what  suggestions  shall  be  made,  what  memories  reawakened.  And 
when  the  habitually  suggested  memories  are  out  of  harmony  with  the  envi- 
ronment, or  the  environment  persistently  fails  to  suggest  the  oustomaiy 
memories,  one's  whole  consciousness  of  self  and  of  time  may  be  profoundly 
affected.  Thus  any  man  accustomed  to  stay  at  home,  who  finds  himself  for 
the  first  time  in  the  surroundings  of  a  totally  different  civilization,  may  have 
frequent  occasion  to  ask  himself :  "  Are  these  surroundings  real  (f.tf.,  such  as 
connect  themselves  by  recogpiitive  memory  with  past  perceptiTe  experience) 
or  am  I  dreaming?  **  He  may  even  feel  obliged  to  ask  himself:  **  Am  I  the 
one  whom  memory  seems  to  assure  me  I  am,  but  about  whose  identity  this 
seemingly  imaginary  (recognitively  unremembered)  environment  leads  me 
to  doubt?  "  A  somewhat  similar  testing  of  the  influence  of  fixed  associations 
upon  the  recognitive  factor  of  memory,  in  the  form  of  a  doubt  whether  we 
are  remembering  reality  or  dreaming,  comes  when  the  "  idols  of  the  tribe  " — 
whether  in  custom,  opinion,  or  current  doctrine — are  temporarily  seen  to 
totter  and  be  about  to  fall. 

2  8.  But  especially  strong  and  pervasive  is  the  influence  of  language 
upon  the  reproductive  function  of  developed  memory.  A  very  large  part  of 
our  adult  memory  is,  of  course,  ' '  word-memory."  Nor  is  it  in  their  direct  re- 
lations to  conception  and  reasoning  alone  that  the  usefulness  of  words  con- 
sists. All  tendencies  and  lines  of  reproductive  activity  are  largely  fixed  by 
the  language  we  have  learned,  by  the  manner  in  which  we  have  learned  it, 
by  the  feelings  and  volitions  which  have  gone  with  its  use.  Since  adult 
memory  is  "  stored  "  in  the  form  of  words,  the  hearing  or  thinking  of  words 
may  be  indispensable  to  start  the  reproductive  process;  but  the  process 
once  being  started,  the  wonderful  economy  of  word-memory  becomes  ap- 
parent. For  since  what  is  capable  of  being  reproduced  is  embodied  in  the 
memory  of  some  word,  the  character  of  the  latter  determines  for  each  indi- 
vidual precisely  what  he  will  reproduce  as  embodied  in  each  particular 
word.  Moreover,  words  are  remembered  as  connected  into  sentences — 
propositions,  trains  of  argument,  tales  desciiptive  of  past  experiences,  etc. ; 
thus  the  memory  of  one  part  tends  powerfully,  or  even  irresistibly,  to  repro- 
duce the  memory  of  the  whole.  The  memory,  for  example,  of  the  number 
of  a  certain  proposition  in  Euclid,  or  of  the  words  **  pans  anncrumf'*  or 
'*  binomial  theorem,"  may  carry  with  it  an  entire  train  of  connected  reason- 
ing. If  we  could  not  cherish  in  memory  certain  words  connected  with  our 
past  (words  as  we  popularly  say,  of  "  tender  memories,"  or  of  awe-inspiring 
or  mirth -exciting  memories,  etc.),  then  we  could  reproduce  comparatively 
little  of  that  past ;  then,  too,  our  conceptions  of  self  and  of  time  would  be 
most  profoundly  affected.  Whenever  we  liRten  to  a  lecture  or  a  book  with 
the  intention  of  remembering  it,  we  are  apt  to  try  to  impress  upon  ourselves 
as  many  of  the  words,  in  their  connections,  as  possible.    The  subsequent  re- 
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prodnotion  of  these  words,  with  the  consoioTuness  of  reoogniiion,  becomes 
the  extended  memory  of  the  lecture  or  the  book. 

It  is,  moreover,  to  a  large  extent  in  the  deyelopment  of  langnage-memory 
that  all  development  of  memory  consists.  That  synthesis  in  presentative 
eonscionsness,  which  is  necessaiy  in  order  that  the  object  may  become  an 
object  for  future  recognitive  memoiy,  is  an  afGedr  which  requires  time.  Es- 
pecially is  this  the  case  with  all  unfamiliar  and  complex  objects,  since  they 
require  so  much  of  intellection— of  analysis,  synthesis,  assimilation,  differ* 
entiation,  etc. — to  perfect  the  work  of  presentative  consciousness.  Many  of 
our  experiences,  however,  follow  .each  other  so  rapidly  that  this  work  of  pres* 
entation  is  really  impossible  of  accomplishment.  Here  langpiage-memory 
is  indispensable,  if  any  memoiy  at  all  is  to  be  acquired.  Hence  when  we 
are  travelling  through  an  interesting  region  on  a  railway  train,  or  are  watch^ 
ing  any  swiftly  changing  spectacle,  or  are  taking  any  physical  observation 
with  an  instrument,  etc.,  we  satisfy  ourselves  with  mentally  storing  away  a 
brief  description  of  it  all  in  words.  Subsequent  reference,  as  it  were,  to 
these  few  mental  notes  serves  to  reproduce  the  whole  series  of  presentations 
for  future  recognitive  memoiy. 

The  general  health  of  the  mind,  its  sanity  or  insanity,  is  to  a  considerable 
extent  dependent  upon  the  amount  and  character  of  langpiage-memory.  As 
a  rule,  though  not  always,  aphasia  and  a  general  impairment  of  memoiy 
arise  and  develop  together.  As  a  rule,  too,  in  old  age  or  in  mental  disease, 
the  reproductive  powers  fail  in  a  certain  order ;  those  memories  which  are 
committed  to  abstract  terms,  and  thus  are  peculiarly  dependent  on  language, 
are  the  last  to  fail.  This  is  because  in  the  developed  memory  the  associa- 
tions which  were  latest  in  the  order  of  development  have  become  most  fun- 
damental ;  and  the  whole  interrelated  structure  of  the  brain — all  its  centers 
and  association-tracts — is  involved  in  them. 

Certain  phenomena  in  reaction-time  further  confirm  the  advantages  of 
word-association.  For  example^to  refer  again  to  results  which  have  al- 
ready been  considered  from  another  point  of  view — ^MQnsterberg  '  found  tbat. 
reproduction  in  answer  to  such  a  question  as,  "  On  what  river  is  Cologne  ?  " 
occupied  from  806  o-  to  889  <r ;  but  the  proposal  of  a  question  in  such  form  as 
the  following :  "  Apples,  pears,  cherries,  etc.;  which  do  you  like  best?  "  short- 
ened reaction-time  to  694  o-  to  659  <t.  In  both  these  cases  certain  words  (as 
''Cologpie*'  in  the  first  class  of  questions,  and  "  apples,  pears,  etc.,"  in  thn 
second  class)  are  fidl  of  memories  which  they  are  ready  to  yield  as  soon  as 
the  reproductive  activity  is  incited  by  attention  being  called  to  them.  If, 
then,  these  "  memorable  words  are  got  before  the  mind  "  early  in  the  ques- 
tion-sentence the  completed  act  of  reproduction  (choice  being  excluded  bj 
the  associations  already  having  been  established  in  past  experience)  is  moie 
quickly  accomplished.  This  is  because  a  vast  number  of  syntheses  of  a 
very  complex  order  have  already  been  made  and  stored  away,  as  we  figura- 
tively say,  in  word-memory.  Indeed,  lang^iage-memory  constitutes  the 
principal  portion  of  our  *'  stock  "  ideas  already  bound  together  and  ready 
for  rapid  and  firm  associated  reproduction. 

{  9.  Certain  abnormal  and  diseased  conditions  of  brain  and  mind  are 
chantcterized  chiefly  by  disorders  of  the  reproductive  function  of  memoiy. 

1  Bettrftge,  etc..  Heft  L,  1888L 
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When  the  rate  of  reprodnotion  is  greatly  increased  and  disorifninating  con- 
sciousness can  no  longer  keep  pace  with  it,  as  it  were,  a  hurly-burly  of  mem- 
ory-images, a  "maniacal"  condition  of  memoiy,  results.  On  the  eontraiy,. 
extremely  slow  and  feeble  reproduction  may  render  the  afflicted  person  un- 
able to  '*  keep  up  "  with  the  ordinary  pace  of  experience.  In  either  case  the 
action  of  thefacuUy  of  memory  partiaily  loees  Us  representative  character  and 
its  claim  to  confidence.  In  those  conditions  where  the  memory-images  are 
80  vividly  reproduced,  and  so  persistent  in  consciousness  as  to  be  mistaken 
for  true  perceptions  {idees  fixes),  we  are  wont  to  speak  of  the  mental  disorder 
as  an  "  insane  hallucination ; "  but  where  a  rapid  succession  of  memory- 
images  passes  through  consciousness,  with  a  failure  clearly  to  discriminate 
the  fact  that  they  do  not  represent  real  past  experience,  we  lay  the  blame 
upon  **  diseased  imagination.*'  In  either  case,  however,  it  is  memory  quite 
as  much  as  perception  or  imagination  which  plays  us  false.  There  is,  then, 
some  truth  in  Schopenhauer's  claim  that  "the  health  of  the  mind  properly 
oonsists  in  perfect  (i.e.,  correct  and  full)  recollection; "  whereas  madness  is 
the  broken-off  thread  of  this  memory.  For  the  path  of  life  is  like  the  path 
of  a  traveller ;  and  to  be  safe,  it  must  be  capable  of  being  seen  as  it  is  in  its^ 
entire  length. 

2  10.  The  effect  upon  memory  of  that  pursuit  of  practical  ends  in  which, 
life  so  largely  consists  is  something  marvellous.  This  effect  is  felt  in  twa 
directions,  which  are  both  necessary  to  be  followed,  but  which  are,  in  their 
outcome  as  respects  our  reproductive  energy,  nearly  opposite.  What  is^ 
necessary  to  remember  so  as  quickly  and  correctly  to  reproduce  it  in  con- 
sciousness in  order  to  attain  desirable  practical  ends,  precisely  that  it  is- 
which  one  is  interested  in  remembering.  The  child  must  be  able  to  repro- 
duce  its  experiences  in  the  past  attainment  and  previous  use  of  things  in 
order  to  handle  successfully  the  means  for  reaching  again  the  same  ends. 
This  is  true  of  all  its  learning,  of  the  use  of  its  own  bodily  organs,  and  of  the^ 
simpler  pieces  of  mechanism  about  it,  in  order  to  gratify  its  wants  or  to  en- 
cape  what  is  productive  of  pain.  All  such  learning  implies  the  memory  (as  re- 
productive activity  with  at  least  a  faint  element  of  recognition)  of  the  varions. 
sensation-complexes  (especially  the  visual,  tactual,  and  muscular  sensations) 
connected  with  the  control  of  its  own  limbs.  What  this  means  an  adult  may 
experience  by  giving  attention  to  the  way  in  which,  by  practice,  he  acquires^ 
any  form  of  skUl  or  art.  In  learning  to  walk,  to  talk,  to  measure  distances, 
and  perceive  forms,  with  eye  and  hand ;  and,  indeed,  in  all  learning,  this 
method  of  intellectual  activity  on  a  basis  of  reproduced  and  recognized  sen- 
sation-complexes is  the  one  employed  by  the  child.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  as  soon  as  skill  is  attained  in  any  satisfactory  degree,  the  reverse 
effect  upon  the  memory  of  the  means  to  the  end  begins  to  take  place.  At- 
tention is  now  directed  immediately  upon  the  end  to  the  neglect  of  the 
means  to  be  employed  ;  the  series  of  reproduced  sensations  connected  with 
the  employment  of  the  means  becomes  more  condensed ;  the  members  of 
this  series  drop  out  of  the  power  of  reproductive  energy  to  bring  them  back ; 
and  the  end  is  reached  by  a  "  leap,"  so  far  as  reproductive  memory  goes, 
over  the  entire  series  of  means.  Thus  Egger  *  pertinently  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  no  "memory  "  of  the  sensations  of  touch  and  muscular 

1  In  hie  De  la  Parole  Int^rieore. 
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movement  that  belong  to  the  vooalizing  organs  in  speaking  words ;  while 
we  have  a  clear  memoiy  of  words  or  sounds ;  and  this  is  plainly  because  the 
direction  of  attention  to  the  practical  end — the  word -sounds  as  vehicles  of 
thought — has  suppressed  those  sensations  which  were  merely  means  to  the 
end.  In  the  same  way  it  is  the  score  which  absorbs  the  attention  of  the 
accomplished  musician  who  is  playing  at  sight ;  thus  certain  black  lines 
and  dots  excite  the  right  motor  activities  in  spite  of  a  complete  lapse  from 
recollection  of  the  acquired  memoiy-images  of  tactual  and  muscular  sensa- 
tions. But  who  has  not  seen  the  nervous  soloist— for  example,  on  'cello  or 
violin — while  the  orchestra  is  playing  the  prelude  to  his  accompaniment, 
practising  mentally,  in  the  way  of  reviving  the  images  of  the  sensations  be- 
longing to  a  particularly  difficult  passage  in  the  solo  ? 

2  11.  Finally,  atmosphere  is  a  most  important  factor  in  determining  the 
character  of  the  reproductive  processes  in  developed  memory.  With  a  par- 
donable extension  of  this  term  we  may  say  that  such  "  atmosphere  "  is  of 
two  kinds — (1)  internal  and  (2)  extenud.  That  is  to  say,  the  character  of 
the  reproduction  at  any  particular  time  is  largely  decided  by  the  mood  and 
environment  of  that  very  same  time.  For  memory  is  not  unartistic ;  but, 
the  rather  does  it,  to  a  certain  extent,  follow  the  same  rules  as  imagination 
and  thought  in  its  efforts  to  produce  harmony  and  symmetry  of  total  effect. 
The  "  systematic  association,"  to  which  M.  Paulhan  reduces  all  the  laws  of 
the  reproductive  activity,  is  not  governed  by  practical  ends  alone.  It  is 
in  some  sort  as  an  artist  that  every  man  remembers  what  he  remembers ;  and 
the  influence  upon  the  processes  of  ideation,  in  general,  which  comes  from 
the  underlying  tone  of  feeling  has  already  (p.  280  f.)  been  explained,  both 
physiologically  and  psychologically.  Everybody  knows  that  in  our  sad 
moods  we  remember  our  sad  experiences,  and  in  glad  moods  our  glad  experi- 
ences, etc.  Or  if  we  follow  the  law  of  contrast,  it  is  as  sad  pleasures,  or  as. 
glad  sadness,  that  we  recall  the  opposite  of  our  present  mood.    For— 

*'  Each  snbstance  of  a  grief  hath  twenty  shadows, 
Which  show  like  grief  itself,  but  are  not  so"— 

and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  all  our  experiences  with  a  decided  affective  tone. 
This  artistic  harmony  between  memory  and  presentative  consciousness  we, 
on  the  whole,  prefer  (as  we  are  compelled,  in  the  main,  to  experience  it)  to 
the  distraction  and  pain  which  any  habitual  discord  between  present  mood 
and  reminiscences  of  the  past  would  occasion. 

In  the  same  way  we  cannot  be  surrounded  by  any  kind  of  predominating 
atmoBphere  without  its  effect  on  our  reproductive  energies  being  most- 
marked.  Here  reminiscence  is  compelled  to  conform  to  environment.  Thus 
a  return  to  a  foreign  country  in  which  we  have  once  learned  its  language 
stimulates  the  memory  of  that  almost  forgotten  language  by  means  of  the 
general  correspondence  of  environment.  Nor  is  this  contrary  to,  but  con- 
firmatory of,  the  experience  of  Sully, ^  who  on  a  first  visit  to  Norway  found 
himself  constantly  reproducing  Italian  words.  For  here  the  generally  for- 
eign atmosphere,  with  its  whole  "peculiar  complex  of  feelings,*'  stimulated 
the  memory  of  that  particular  foreign  language  which  had  been  previously^ 

>  The  Hnman  Mbid,  I.,  p.  344  (note). 
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learned  in  a  foreign  (and  so  similar)  atmosphere.  In  a  forMgn  atmosf^ere^ 
foreign  langpiage  and  foreign  customs  are  alone  consistent  with  the  interests 
of  artistic  nnitj. 

The  word  ''  BecoUection  "  is  well  adapted  to  emphasize  the 
dependence  of  the  character  of  the  reprodactive  activity — its 
time-rate,  direction,  and  completeness  as  respects  the  yiyidness 
and  life-likeness  of  representative  consciousness — upon  volition. 
For  the  act  of  will  seems  to  convert  the  otherwise  passive  and 
mechanical  process  of  the  arising  in  consciousness  of  memory- 
images,  under  the  laws  of  association,  into  a  definitely  purpose- 
ful and  spiritual  activity.  That  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
psychological  truth  in  such  distinctions,  experience,  language, 
and  practice  all  abundantly  confirm.  At  the  same  time,  in  the 
more  general  but  not  less  appropriate  use  of  the  words  mem- 
ory and  will,  such  changes  in  the  character  of  the  reproduc- 
tive activity  are  not  abrupt  as  respects  development,  or  lacking 
in  an  almost  infinite  number  of  degrees.  These  two  faculties 
(memory  and  will)  develop  in  mutual  interdependence,  if  not 
with  equal  step ;  and  even  in  the  most  highly  developed  exer- 
cise of  the  reproductive  activity  the  amount  of  the  influence  from 
conscious  volition  varies  greatly.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the 
differences  above-mentioned  (time-rate,  direction,  and  complete- 
ness) are  illustrated  in  the  different  cases  of  so-called  passive 
reproduction — for  example,  in  dreaming  and  hypnotic  states,  in 
reverie  and  dreamy  contemplation,  when  we  let  our  thoughts 
run  back  over  the  past  as  "  th'Cy  will ; "  and  even  in  the  highest 
moments  of  artistic  energy.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that 
the  self-conscious  purposeful  volition  to  reproduce,  in  a  defijiite 
way,  changes  greatly  all  these  characteristics  of  the  reproduc- 
tive factor  in  memory.  Within  certain  limits,  and  at  some  times 
more  than  others,  we  can  remember  what  we  will.  The  peculiar 
feature  of  this  kind  of  memory  is,  that  voluntary  cUtention,  consid- 
ered  as  a  selective  and  distributive  energy  Tjoorking  toward  an  end 
conscuncsly  conceived  of,  controls  the  time-rate,  order,  and  complete- 
ness of  the  reprodtictive  processes  in  the  interests  of  that  end.  The 
very  word  interest  recalls  our  thought  to  the  intimate  relation 
which  exists  between  the  more  complex  forms  of  feeling  and  the 
active,  voluntary  type  of  memory  ("  recollection  proper  "). 

i  12.  All  highlj  psychological  languages  have  recognized  the  distinction 
between  active  and  merely  passive  reprodnction.  For  example,  we  find  in 
Plato,  and  still  more  in  Aristotle,  the  distinction  between  avd/Av^o-cf  and 
fivrfuri ;  in  Latin  between  rermni8cor  and  memini  ;  in  modem  German  between 
Erinnerung  and  Oed&dUniss  ;  in  French  between  wwoeniv  and  memoh-e.   The 
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pfopoBftl  of  Hamilton  to  use  the  word  "  reminiscence  "  for  actiye  reproduc- 
tilons  seems  to  reyerse  the  onstomary  English  nsage.  Bat,  in  fact,  this  dis- 
tinotion — though  valid  and  important — has  many  degrees  which  shade  into 
each  other;  and  neither  purely  active  nor  merely  passive  reproduction  is 
often,  if  at  all,  accomplished  in  developed  mental  life.  Hence  the  vacillat- 
ing use  of  all  the  terms  just  mentioned ;  hence  also  the  thought  concealed  in 
reflexive  verbs  for  the  act  of  memory  {rich  erinnemy  »e  souvenir ^  etc.). 

While  we  cannot  appeal  to  definite  acts  of  recollection  as  instances  of  a 
voluntary  activity  freed  from  all  bonds  of  the  association  of  ideas,  nor  regard, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  adult  mind  as  ever  long  wholly  passive  in  reproduc- 
tion, we  can  observe  certain  distinctive  features  of  recollection,  considered 
as  active  and  voluntary  reproduction.  (1)  In  recollection  some  end  is  con- 
ceived of  as  being  served  by  the  reproductive  process.  This  end  may  be 
either  the  recall  of  some  memoiy- picture  as  a  sort  of  end  in  itself;  or  the 
reproduction  of  the  memoiy-pioture  as  a  means  to  some  other  end.  Thus 
we  ' '  recollect  '*  the  past  when  we  sit  down  of  an  evening  to  *'  talk  over  old 
times ;  *'  but  the  witness  in  a  lawsuit  may  be  stimulated  to  recollection  in 
order  to  win  his  case  or  to  get  rid  of  a  teasiug  lawyer.  But  this  setting  of 
the  end  of  recollection  before  the  mind  itself  involves  memory.  Thus  it 
may  be  said  that,  in  order  to  recollect,  we  must  remember  what  we  are 
called  upon  to  recollect.  (2)  The  essential  thing  about  recollection,  then, 
is  the  rendering,  by  an  activity  of  will,  what  Sully  *  has  called  '*  a  vague  sub- 
conscious mode  of  representation,"  a  sort  of  dim  presentiment,  into  a  com- 
plete recognitive  memory.  The  word  re-collect  (to  bring  together  into  a 
whole  again)  signifies  just  this.  Hence  the  significance  and  importance  of 
"clews"  in  all  acts  of  recollection.  We  figuratively  represent  ourselves  as 
trying  to ' '  get  hold  "  of  the  memory-image ;  we  then  consciously  make  use  of 
it  as  a  sort  of  handle,  or  token,  for  the  rediscovery  of  the  whole  experience. 
Thus,  in  the  effort  to  recollect,  we  find  ourselves  voluntarily  fixating  by 
attention  the  principal — though  still  inchoate  and  dim — features  of  the  pres- 
ent reproductive  consciousness.  This  process  of  fixating  alters  the  time-rate 
with  which  the  fixated  elements  pass  through  the  field  of  consciousness,  in 
two  ways  :  they  may  either  be  slightly  detained  in  consciousness ;  or,  they 
may  be  recalled  in  so  continuous  a  succession  as  partly  to  serve  the  pui-- 
pose  of  a  constant  detention. 

Now  (3)  if  the  fixation  of  discriminating  attention  on  the  so-called  "  clew  " 
does  not  result  in  a  satisfactory  revival  of  the  ideas  associated  with  this  clew, 
so  as  to  form  an  act  of  recognitive  memory  adapted  to  our  recognized  end, 
attention  is  voluntarily  redistributed,  as  it  were.  Other  features  of  the 
dim  presentiment  are  selected,  fixated,  and  the  results  of  suggestion  as 
proceeding  from  these  new  centers,  are  watched.  Again  (4,)  we  may  allow 
the  more  passive  reproductive  processes  which  are  started  by  any  one  of  the 
chosen  clews,  to  run  on  for  a  time,  in  the  hope  that  they  will  yet  lead  to 
effective  clews ;  or  that  (as  so  often  happens)  all  at  once  the  reconstructed 
memory  will  be  started  in  full  and  vital  experience  by  the  reawakening  touch 
of  some  suggestion.  We  may  even,  for  the  time,  voluntarily  inhibit  the 
active  process  of  recollection,  in  the  expectation  (based  upon  much  experi- 
ence) that,  if  we  will  let ' '  alone  "  the  reproductive  processes,  they  will  by 

1  The  Hnmia  Mind,  L,  p.  MI. 
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and  by  do  for  us  what  we  find  ottrselyeB  unable  to  foroe  them  to  do.  We 
have,  then,  an  acute  oonscionsness  of  *'  being  on  the  watoh  "  for  some  portion 
of  the  desired  reminiscence  ;  or — sometimes  for  days  and  even  weeks — ^we 
experience  a  recurrent  and  subacute  consciousness  of  something  wanting  to 
make  our  mental  harmony  complete.  (5)  The  character  and  amount  of  the 
psycho-physical  and  psychical  activity  corresponding  to  the  conception  of 
recollection  profoundly  modifies  the  entire  current  of  conscious  mental  life. 
It  is  not  the  will  alone  which  comes  thus  to  be  emphasized.  In  "  tiying  to 
remember"  (or  voluntarily  recollecting)  we  become  ''thoughtful,**  "care- 
ful;" we  are  under  a  sense  of  strain,  a  burden  of  obligation  to  perform  a 
certain  difficult  mental  function,  as  it  were.  Severe  bodily  and  mental 
pains  may  result  from  the  difficulty,  or  increased  inability  of  recollection ; 
and  even  peculiar  reproaches  of  a  quasi^thical  sort 

2  13.  Nothing  of  any  scientifio  value  respecting  the  cerebral  prooeesee  in- 
volved in  recollection,  as  active  reproduction,  can  be  added  to  what  has  al- 
ready been  said.*  We  have  here  to  consider  a  certain  peculiar  mixture  of 
those  processes  which  are  the  physiological  conditions  of  associated  idea- 
tion with  other  processes  which  are  the  physiological  conditions  of  will,  as 
the  activity  of  selective,  fixated,  and  purposeful  attention.  This  mixture  of 
cerebral  processes,  therefore,  necessarily  involves  the  intense  activity,  with 
a  practical  simultaneousness,  of  wide-spreading  connected  areas  of  the  brain. 
Especially  is  this  true  when— as  is  the  case  with  all  adult  recollection — word- 
memory  is  involved.  We  are  much  tried  in  trying  hard  to  remember ;  for 
the  whole  cerebral  substance  is  being  set  into  a  high  degree  of  exhausting 
activity.  Hence  the  familiar  pains  and  weariness,  sometimes  amounting  to 
a  feeling  of  anguish  and  confusion,  as  though  brain  and  mind  were  giving 
way  completely,  which  the  suspense  or  failure  of  recollection  occasions. 
Hence  also  the  dependence  of  recollection,  far  more  than  merely  passive  re- 
production, upon  the  integrity  and  healthy  functional  condition  of  the  cere- 
bral tissues. 

2  14.  In  occasioning,  directing,  and  determining  the  result  of  this  "hunt" 
for  particular  objects  among  the  stores  of  memory,  the  effect  of  feeling  is 
very  marked.  A  lack  of  the  feeling  of  interest  randers  it  as  truly  difficult  to 
recollect  as  to  commit  to  memory  for  future  recollection.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  certain  states  of  affective  quickening  all  a  man's  stores  of  memory 
seem  to  be  placed  at  the  command  of  his  will  for  the  end  held  in  view.  In 
certain  greai  historical  speeches  (like  that  of  Huss  before  the  Ck>uncil  of 
Constance)  this  influence  of  feeling  on  recollection  is  grandly  illustrated. 
Every  speaker  who  prepares  himself  beforehand  and  then  ceases  to  consider 
further  what  he  will  recall,  reckons  upon  the  aid  which  the  feelings  of  the 
occasion  will  give  to  his  will  to  reproduce.  Indeed,  between  toigking  to 
recollect  and  willing  to  recollect  the  line  is  by  no  means  easy  to  be  drawn. 
But  feeling  of  too  violent  and  emotional  a  character,  as  weU  as  indifference 
and  lethargy,  changes  the  time-rate,  the  direction,  and  the  completeness,  of 
voluntary  reproduction. 

In  this  connection  we  may  remark  the  effect  upon  recollection  which  fol* 
lows  from  the  determination  not  to  recollect  (to  forget,  to  "keep  out  of 

1  Cknnpare,  however,  Mandsl^ :  Mental  Phyriology,  p.  159 1;  and  Jamea :  The  Principles  of  P^ 
cbology,  L,  p.  588 1 
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nmid'^  what  is  repnlsiTe  to  some  fonns  of  feeling.  This  inhibition  of  recol- 
lection is  the  very  opposite  of  the  ordinary  and  uncontrolled  result  upon  our 
memory  of  whatever  strongly  excites  feeling ;  the  result  is  a  sort  of  attrac- 
tion to  recall,  often  amounting  almost  to  a  strange  fascination.  Few,  indeed, 
are  they  who  have  not  suffered  much  from  being  obliged  to  remember  what 
they  would  gladly  have  forgotten — even  the  more  bound  to  the  recognitive 
Teeall  on  account  of  the  association  of  strong  and  repulsive  feeling  therewith. 
On  the  other  hand,  men  of  will  and  of  trained  minds  can  refuse  attention  to 
those  objects  which  they  choose  thus  to  keep  below  the  threshold  of  con- 
sciousness ;  in  this  way  by  control  of  memory  they  establish  habits  of  con- 
venient forgetting.  We  are  told  of  Kant  that,  being  much  grieved  over  the 
Joss  of  his  old  servant,  he  wrote  in  his  journal:  <*Bemember  to  forget 
Lampe." 

The  Mental  Activity  which  chiefly  distingruishes  the  faculty 
of  memory  from  all  other  most  closely  allied  forms  of  faculty  is 
Becognition.  By  this  word  it  is  meant  that,  in  a  complete  act  of 
developed  memory  the  present  psychosis  is  consciously  related  to  the 
past  of  my  esqperience  as  r^resentative  of  that  past.  As  has  been 
said,  recognitive  reproduction  therefore  involves  the  conscious- 
ness of  time  and  the  consciousness  of  self ;  and  these  forms  of 
<3onsciousnes8  develop,  in  mutual  dependence,  with  the  develop- 
ment of  memory.  Recognition  is  also  plainly  dependent  upon, 
and  necessary  to,  the  development  of  all  intellectual  activity ;  in- 
deed, as  the  very  word  xe-cognition  signifies,  such  recollection 
appears  in  consciousness  as  pre-eminently  intellectual  activity. 
Memory  is,  then,  in  some  sort,  a  growth  from  that  primary  Intel- 
lection  in  which  the  consciousness  of  similarity  and  of  diflerence, 
and  the  processes  of  assimilation  and  differentiation,  are  implied. 
But  recognition  cannot  be  explained  as  a  simple  development  of 
any  one  of  these  forms  of  consciousness,  so  called.  To  remember, 
with  recognition,  is  not  simply  to  have  the  consciousness  of  time 
— however  highly  developed — or  the  consciousness  of  self,  or  the 
consciousness  of  similarity  and  difference.  Neither  is  recogni- 
tive memory  to  be  explained  as  a  compound  of  all  these  forms 
of  conscious  mental  life.  The  rather  is  it  a  form  of  mental  re- 
action sui  generis,  which,  while  depending  upon  conditions  of  re- 
tention and  reproduction  of  ideas,  under  the  laws  of  association, 
and  involving  the  development  of  various  other  allied  forms  of 
consciousness,  has  still  a  unique  character  that  transcends  the 
conditions  on  which  it  reposes. 

The  degree  of  recognition  which  belongs  to  different  acts  of 
memory  varies  greatly ;  for  the  faculty  of  recognitive  memory 
is  subject  to  the  laws  of  development,  in  the  history  of  mental 
life.  For  example,  I  may  be  said  recognitively  to  remember  an 
object^  an  event,  or  a  state  of  my  own  thought  or  feeling,  which 
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I  am  only  able  in  a  somewhat  yacillating  and  doubtful  way  to 
refer  to  ''  some  time  or  other "  in  my  past.  Here  the  factor  of 
recognition  is  at  its  lowest  degree,  as  it  were.  So,  also,  in  the 
rapid  recall  of  series  of  past  experiences,  of  each  one  of  which  we 
have  a  perfectly  clear  retentive  memory ;  we  actually  often  get 
over  the  ground  of  memory  by  merely  touching,  recognitively, 
each  member  of  the  series,  and  letting  it  go  immediately.  In- 
deed,  if  the  process  of  recollection  is  very  rapid,  we  may  be  said 
rs^ther  to  recognize  the  series  as  a  whole,  while  reproducing  its 
members  seriatim,  with  scant  recognition  given  to  each  one. 
This  is  the  meaning  of  the  prelude  with  which  it  is  customary  to 
begin  tales  about  ourselves :  ''  Once  upon  a  time  I  was,"  etc. ; 
or,  *'  It  is  just  a  year  ago  to-day  that  such  a  thing  happened  to 
me,"  etc. 

That  the  memory  of  childhood  is  relatively  in  small  degree 
*'  recognitive,"  in  the  higher  meaning  of  this  word,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  Children  generally  retain  and  reproduce  the  more 
vivid  and  lasting  impressions  made  upon  them  in  such  manner 
as  to  suggest  the  predominance  of  the  mechanism  of  association, 
with  little  or  no  clear  consciousness  of  time,  or  of  self,  or  of  the 
relation  consciously  established  between  the  present  experience 
and  the  past  experience  of  which  it  is  known  to  be  representa- 
tive. Hence,  in  part,  that  unrecognized  mingling  of  imagina- 
tion with  memory  which  is  distinctive  of  the  childish  reproduc- 
tive activity.  Children  are  not  as  yet  "  selves  "  to  themselves ; 
they  have  no  remembered  past  existence  which  is  believed  to  be- 
long to  the  world  of  reality,  and  to  separate  them  as  individuals 
from  other  individuals  in  this  real  world.  In  using  the  words 
**  belief  "  and  "  reality  "  we  suggest  topics  that,  so  far  as  descrip- 
tive psychology  considers  them  at  all,  can  only  be  undertaken 
later  on.  But  we  may  notice  here  the  true  statement  of  Dr. 
Ward :  ^  ''  It  is  plainly  absurd  to  make  the  difference  depend 
upon  the  presence  of  belief  in  memory  and  expectation,  and  on 
ite  absence  in  mere  imagination ;  for  the  belief  itself  depends 
upon  the  difference  instead  of  constituting  it."  Still  is  it  also 
true  that  '*  belief  "  constitutes  memory  only  in  so  far  as  memory 
is  recognitive — ^is  cognition,  or  hnxrwledge^  in  a  meaning  in  which 
imagination  is  not  knowledge.  For  to  speak  of  "  knowledge  " 
without  implying  beUef  and  a  "  grasping  on  "  to  reality,  some- 
how,  is  "  plainly  absurd."  On  the  other  hand,  something  more 
than  mere  recognition  is  implied  in  memory.  Hence  the  truth 
of  the  further  remark  of  the  same  author :  '*  Memory  includes  rec- 
ognition ;  recognition  as  such  does  not  include  memory ;    .    .    . 

>  Article  Psychology,  Bncyc.  Brit.,  p.  68. 
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there  is  an  actnal  remembrance  only  when  the  recognition  is  ac- 
companied by  a  reinstatement  of  portions  of  the  memory-train 
continuous  with  the  previous  presentation  of  what  is  now  recog- 
nized." But  this  is  only  to  say  that  recognitive  inefirwry  does  not 
take  place  unless  the  representative  object  in  consciousness  is  to 
some  extent  recognized  as  belonging  to  the/>a«^,  and  to  my  past. 
Here  again,  however  we  discuss  the  subject,  we  are  brought 
around  to  the  truth  that,  in  the  highed  deoelopment  of  memory  ice 
have  a  form  o/coffnUive  activity  which  is  sui  generie — a  somewhat 
more  than  mere  reprodtiction  ivithoiU  recognition,  and  more  than 
mere  assimilation  as  implying  recognition  but  toiihotU  reproduction 
and  the  consciousness  of  time  and  of  self, 

2  15.  All  attempts  to  explain  the  reoognitiTe  activity  by  physiological  con- 
ditions are  hollow  and  vain.  Not  less  hollow  are  those  theories  which  assume 
that  memoiy  is  accounted  for  by  merely  enumerating  the  facts  and  laws 
of  the  association  of  ideas,  considered  purely  as  facts  and  laws  that  have  re- 
spect to  psychical  processes.  The  so-called  retention  of  memory,  or  tendency 
to  react  in  a  given  way  due  to  having  previously  acted  in  a  similar  way,  and 
the  relations  between  the  psychical  processes  due  to  established  associations, 
have  certain  correlates  in  cerebral  conditions  and  activities.  Thus  we  may 
say  that  the  intensity,  complexity,  time-rate,  and  succession  of  the  ideas  in 
the  mental  train  depend  upon,  or  are  correlated  with,  the  intensity,  com- 
plexity, time-rate  and  succession  of  the  cerebral  processes.  But  recogni- 
tive memory  is  not  to  be  explained  as  though  it  were  a  mart  succession  of 
images ;  or  a  mere  succession  of  consciousnesses  of  any  kind ;  or  merely  a  suc- 
cession of  fainter  impressions,  resembling  in  character  and  time-order  previ- 
ously existing  impressions,  plus  consciousness  in  general,  as  it  were.  As 
Professor  James  ^  has  well  said :  "  No  memory  is  involved  in  the  mere  fact 
of  recurrence.  ...  A  farther  condition  is  required,  .  .  .  that  con- 
dition is  that  the  fact  imaged  be  eapressly  referred  to  the  past,  thought  as  in 
the  pasL  .  .  .  But  even  this  would  not  be  memory.  Memoiy  requires 
more  than  mere  dating  of  a  fact  in  the  past.  It  must  be  dated  in  my 
past.- 

When,  therefore,  there  comes  into  the  stream  of  my  consciousness  a  state 
of  which  I  may  say,  I  now  know,  because  I  remember,  that  on  such  a  day  of 
the  past  (of  July,  '92)  /  climbed,  in  company  with  A,  B,  etc.,  Asama-yama,  and 
looked  into  the  crater,  etc,  then  a  kind  of  intellectual  activity  has  been  per- 
formed, whose  factors  and  aspects  cannot  even  be  conceived  of,  much  less 
definitely  and  scientifically  established,  as  having  physiological  processes 
with  similar  categories. 

j  16.  The  presence  of  conscious  recognition,  with  its  accompanying  feel- 
ing of  familiarity,  etc.,  in  both  perception  and  memory,  brings  these  two 

*  The  PrindpleB  of  Psycholofcy*  L,  p.  640  f .  A  Biiiinir  attitiide  toward  all  the  prafondltj  of  ptj- 
ehlcal  Ufe  Implied  in  the  higher  intellectiiel  activitiee,  and  the  imposaibnity  of  correlating  theae  ac- 
tiTitiea  with  definite  cerehral  proceeeee,  ia  implied  in  snch  pauagea  aa  are  to  be  foond,  L,  pp.  147 
(note),  108, 181  f..  181.  W7,  881. 678  (note),  681,  and  681  (see  especially  what  ia  said  of  the  conadooa- 
neea  of  "  similarity,"  in  the  laat  paiaage).  With  all  thia  it  ia  difficult  to  reeonclle  the  obvious 
ing  of  the  remark*  on  p.  687  f. 
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faculties  yet  more  oloselj  into  relation.  Indeeo,  there  are  certain  mental 
acts  which  seem  assignable  to  either  of  these  two  kinds  of  faculty  with 
almost  eqnal  propriety.  Such  are  those  two  classes  of  ''redintegrating 
activities'*  where — it  has  been  said — "mental  eyolntion  is  but  slightly 
advanced  and  where  frequent  repetition  in  vaiying  and  irrelevant  circum- 
stances has  produced  a  blurred  and  neutral  zone."  Hence  in  childhood, 
where  recognitive  memory  is  little  developed,  neither  perception,  nor  exi>6c- 
tation,  nor  thought,  is  definite  and  clear.  And  as  development  goes  on, 
a  larger  part  of  what  was  formerly  brought  into  consciousness  as  something 
definitely  remembered  and  somehow  connected  with  our  past,  becomes  merged 
in  that  general  stock  of  knowledge  which  is  only  most  vaguely  recognized  as 
having  to  do  with  the  past  at  all,  because  it  is  our  acquired  knowledge.  For 
•example,  we  may  say,  with  about  equal  propriety,  either  that  we  ''  perceive** 
the  meaning  of  certain  words  or  that  we  "  remember"  their  meaning. 

Acts  of  conscious  reproduction  which  terminate  in  some  at  least  weak 
form  of  recognitive  memory  must  be  disting^shed  from  those  which  do  not 
so  terminate.  For  example,  suppose  that  the  Latin  word  anima  is  seen  by  a 
person  who  years  ago  learned  its  meaning  and  how  to  decline  it  The  order 
of  ideas  evoked  in  consciousness  may,  very  likely,  run  as  follows :  ''  Soul  ** 
(or  "  breath**),  ''  first  declension,''  "  feminine  gender,"  '<  genitive  in  {?,*'  etc. 
Afterward  any  one  of  a  great  variety  of  thoughts  may  be  suggested,  such 
as  of  the  grammar  in  which,  school  at  which,  teacher  under  whom,  or  date 
when,  etc.,  this  linguistic  lore  was  gained.  Thus  the  meaning  of  the  word 
animcLy  for  a  person  who  is  still  obliged  to  translate  the  Latin  and  yet  has 
no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  meaning,  is  properly  spoken  of  as  per^ 
'Ceived  rather  than  as  remembered.  That  is  to  say,  recognition  is  so  fused 
with  the  completed  exercise  of  perceptive  functions  that  the  letters  of  amma 
-cannot  be  perceived  without  its  meaning  in  English — we  will  say — ^being  '*  ap- 
perceived."  What  immediately  follows  of  g^mmatical ' '  lingo  "  is,  however, 
probably  to  be  regarded  as  a  case  of  reproduction  of  a  series  of  associated 
ideas  (see  p.  268  f.),  with  scarcely  a  trace  of  conscious  recognitive  memory. 
And  thus  much  of  the  whole  process,  altliough  it  smacks  of  what  psychology 
<;alls  retention,  reproduction,  and  assimilation,  cannot  properly  be  spoken 
of  as  memory,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  are  now  using  this  word.  Popu- 
larly, however,  we  should  undoubtedly  say :  **  You  remember  how  to  decline 
^nima,  I  see."  When,  however,  the  suggested  ideas  of  *' grammar," 
''  school,"  "  teacher,"  and  "date,"  follow  in  consciousness,  the  truly  recog- 
nitive feature  of  memory — the  higher  intellectual  function — ^becomes  more 
emphasized ;  and  now  we  may  describe  the  stream  of  consciousness  more 
truly  by  saying  that  images  of  how  I  learned  to  decline  anima,  in  that  gram- 
mar, at  that  school,  under  t?iat  teacher,  at  about  that  date,  are  flitting  through 
the  mind.  But  this  constitutes  true  reminiscence  ;  it  is  (at  least,  to  some  de- 
gree) recognitive  memory.  For  we  have  here,  however  fitfully  and  faintly, 
all  the  necessary  features  of  such  memory ;  that  is,  the  present  ideating  proc- 
esses are  consciously  known  as  representative  of  what  happened  in  the  past 
that  is  my  past. 

The  correct  descriptive  and  explanatory  science  of  memory  will,  there- 
fore, avoid  both  of  two  extremes.  It  will  admit,  on  the  one  hand,  that  many 
degrees  of  the  recogpiitive  activity,  with  all  that  is  implied  in  it,  belong  to 
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different  aeto  of  meHiory ;  but  it  will,  on  the  other  hand,  refuse  to  reduce 
this  unique  intelleotual  and  refleziye  function  of  mind  to  the  terms  of  a  psy- 
cho-physical mechanism.  In  some  sort,  /  trantcmd  the  present  and  connect  it, 
hff  a  true  epiriiual  eynthetiB^  into  a  known  reality,  with  thepast,  in  every  act  qf 
devdoped  recognitive  memory. 

1 17.  The  relation  of  recognitive  memory  to  all  knowledge,  and  to  those 
convictions  concerning  reality  which  enter  into  all  knowledge,  is  now  to 
some  extent  apparent  It  is  such  memory  which  makes  rational  expectation 
possible ;  and  as  well  all  reasoning  with  respect  to  the  future— all  rational 
looking  forward,  and  all  projection  of  remembered  trains  of  ideation  into  an 
imagined  as  distinguished  from  a  remembered  time.  While,  then,  the  con- 
sciousness of  time  is  necessary  to  the  development  of  memory,  the  develop- 
ment of  memory  is  also  necessary  to  the  developed  idea  of  time,  as  present, 
past,  and  future— and  all  these  with  reference,  always  and  only,  to  my  now 
conscious  self.  To  say  this  is  not  to  reason  in  a  circle ;  it  is  simply  to  ac- 
knowledge that  interdependence  of  relations  between  all  of  the  activities, 
phases,  and  stages  of  mental  life,  which  all  mental  development  shows. 

Not  only  is  recognitive  memory  necessarily  related  to  all  knowledge,  and 
to  all  development  of  knowledge,  but  such  memory  is  knowledge,  of  what 
really  happened  in  my  {Mist.  To  the  extent  to  which  I  really  remember,  to 
that  extent  I  know ;  and  as  long  as  I  do  not  doubt  my  memory,  I  do  not 
doubt  that  I  know  and  what  I  know.  For  belief  in  the  trustworthiness  of 
memory  is,  as  we  have  already  seen,  something  that  belongs  to  its  essential 
characteristics  as  recognitive.  To  attempt,  then,  to  verify  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  memory  in  general  is  to  attempt  something  quite  absurd.  There  is 
no  possible  g^rantee  of  memory  which  resides,  as  it  were,  outside  of  memory. 
There  is  no  corrective  of  one's  own  poor  memory  but  a  better  memory; 
either  one's  own,  or  that  of  some  other  person  who  has  had  a  similar  presen- 
tative  knowledge.  Whatever  appeal  we  make  for  the  correction  or  improve- 
ment of  memory  we  are  in  nowise  getting  around,  or  beneath,  or  above, 
the  **  authority"  of  memory  and  the  "  belief  ** which  we  have  in  its  deliver- 
ances. In  fact,  on  that  autiiority  and  belief  hang  the  perfection  of  our  pre- 
aentative  knowledge  and  all  the  grounds  of  inferential  knowledge ;  and  ^ 
80,  of  course,  all  that  can  be  said  or  conjectured  about  the  psycho-phys- 
ical processes  of  reproduction,  the  cases  of  diseased  memory,  of  double 
consciousness,  etc.  Unless  the  essential  soundness  of  one's  own  memoiy 
be  preserved,  the  very  appeal  to  others  to  correct  it  becomes  ineffective 
and  even  impossible. 

2  18.  Tet  here  again  we  come  face  to  face  with  the  important,  the  almost 
omnipresent,  principle  of  continuity.  For  a  comparison  of  different  acts  of 
memory  shows  an  almost  indefinite  number  of  deg^^ees  of  correctness,  and  of 
assurance  of  correctness,  belonging  to  them.  There  are  disappointed  ex- 
pectations based  upon  mistaken  memory,  conflict  of  testimony  as  to  the 
same  things  differently  remembered  by  different  memories,  acquired  knowl- 
edge of  the  influence  of  prejudice,  interest,  etc.,  over  the  deliverances  of 
memory ;  and  there  are  changes  of  memory  produced,  by  further  reflection, 
or  due  to  sudden  inbursts  of  clearer  recognitive  recollection,  etc.  But 
especially  does  experience  force  upon  us  a  certain  submission  of  particular 
memories  to  the  memory  of  generalized  principles ;  as  when  we  conclude 
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that  we  muBt  be  mistaken  in  onr  recollection  of  an  alleged  £Bot,  ^'beoanse* 
of  something  else  which  we  remember  as  necessarily  following  from  a  role 
of  conduct,  or  a  law  of  nature.  Thus  we  argue  with  ourselves,  or  hear  oth- 
ers disputing :  You  must  be  wrong  "  because"  it  could  not  have  happened 
as  it  is  remembered.  Not  even  in  these  last  cases,  however,  are  we  actually 
setting  up  an  authority  over  that  of  memory  in  general. 

What  is  called  '*  verifying  "  or  **  correcting  "  memory  takes  place  in  the 
following  way  :  Doubt  is  thrown  upon  a  memory-picture,  either  because  of  its 
own  faint  and  vacillating  character,  or  because  it  is  opposed  by  some  other 
memory,  either  of  fact  or  of  principle.  A  check  to  the  smooth  flow  of  the 
current  of  memory-images  takes  place,  which  is  accompanied  by  a  peculiar 
painful  feeling  of  mixed  perplexity,  anxiety,  and  desire.  The  "  clarifying  " 
of  the  complex  memory-picture  thus  becomes  a  problem,  whose  affective  ac- 
companiments afford  a  strong  mot^  for  its  solution.  Attentive  and  voluntaiy 
discrimination  is  excited  and  guided  by  the  moti/t  and  the  processes  of  con- 
scious purposeful  recollection  proceed  in  the  manner  already  described. 
The  resulb  of  these  processes  is  either  confirmatory  of,  or  corrective  of, 
memory,  according  as  the  final  memory-picture  is  developed  in  consistency 
with  the  principal  traits  it  possessed  in  its  first  form,  or  for  one  or  more  of 
those  traits  others  come  to  be  substituted.  But  no  ground  for  belief  in 
memory  that  underlies  or  overtops  all  memory  can  possibly  be  reached  by 
such  processes  of  recollection.  Neither,  in  the  last  analysis,  can  we  make 
the  validating  of  memory  depend  upon  comparison,  l^e  stream  of  con- 
sciousness flows  on  without  ceasing ;  the  present  is  not  the  past ;  the  claim  of 
the  present  psychosis  to  represent  the  past  accurately  can  never  be  taken 
back  to  that  past  and  compared  with  it.  If  we  look  at  a  flower  and  then 
close  our  eyes,  or  turn  our  back  upon  it,  even  for  only  that  moment  which 
is  necessary  to  extinguish  perceptive  knowledge ;  or  if  we  hear  a  strain  of 
music  and  then  wait  only  long  enough  for  it  to  die  away  in  our  ears ;  and  if 
then — ^being  in  doubt  whether  we  remember  correctly  that  flower  or  that 
strain  of  music — ^we  resort  again  to  the  same  percept  for  confirmation  of 
memory ;  in  all  such  cases  toe  onfy  oon^firm  memory  by  other  memory^  with  an 
indestmctibie  confidence  in  good  memory  as  the  very  basis  <f  the  correctness  i^  all 
developed  acts  (^comparison. 

The  disidnction  of  Kinds  of  Memory  is  of  little  yalne  for  psy- 
chological science ;  it  is,  howeyer,  illustratiye  of  principles  al- 
ready established,  and  nsefol  in  suggesting  roles  for  the  cnltiya- 
tion  of  good  memory.  Kinds  of  memory  may  be  distingaished 
according  to  two  principles  of  diyision  :  First,  the  relatiye 
amounts  of  faculty  which  are  habitual  with  different  indiyiduals, 
or  which  enter  into  different  acts  of  memory.  Here  the  nature  of 
the  distinction  is  itself  relatiye.  Among  such  kinds  are  the 
tenacious  and  the  spontaneous  memory ;  the  poor  and  the  pro- 
digious memory  ;  the  perfect  and  the  imperfect  act  of  memory ; 
natural  or  logical  and  accidental  or  artificial  memory ;  yoluntajy 
and  inyoluntary  memory,  etc.  The  second  principle  has  refer- 
ence to  the  nature  of  the  objects  most  spontaneously,  tena- 
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cioasly,  and  perfectly  remembered.  Here,  of  course,  the  division 
into  kinds  of  memory  is  only  limited  by  the  number  of  kinds  of 
objects  which  may  be  retained  and  reproduced  in  memory. 
This  distinction  also  is  merely  relatiye.  All  kinds  of  memory 
alike  fall  under  the  conditions  of  retention  and  the  laws  of  repro- 
duction, as  already  described.  A  few  words  with  reference  to 
selected  examples  of  several  kinds  will  therefore  suffice. 

{  19.  The  word  *'  tenacious, "  as  applied  to  memorj  has  reference  to  the 
amount  of  forgetting,  in  comparison  with  actual  or  possible  recollecting, 
which  experience  enables  us  roughly  to  measure.  The  very  nature  of  con- 
sciousness, with  its  limitations  of  field,  attention,  etc.,  and  the  very  nature 
of  all  memory,  have  been  shown  to  involve  forgetting  as  truly  as  recollect- 
ing. With  idl  men  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  past  (not  only  the  years 
of  early  childhood,  but  also  the  details  of  almost  every  day*s  experience)  is 
never  actually  recalled.  But  the  amount  actually  reproduced  in  conscious- 
ness differs  very  greatly  with  different  individuals ;  hence  the  merely  relative 
use  of  the  word  tenacious  to  signify  that  some  minds  hold  on  to  their 
past  better  than  others.  A  "  spontaneous  "  memory  is  one  that  reproduces, 
what  it  reproduces  at  all,  on  relatively  little  excitement  from  suggestion,  as 
we  might  say,  and  generally  with  ease  and  marked  rapidity  in  the  sequence 
of  the  ideation  -  processes.  While  tenacious  memory  may  be  trusted  to 
"hold  on"  to  the  ideas ,  however  sluggishly  and  reluctantly  it,  at  times,  re- 
produces them,  spontaneous  memory  is  prompt,  and,  for  the  time  being, 
generous  "  in  delivery.*^  These  two  kinds  of  memory  may,  or  may  not,  co- 
exist in  the  same  person  or  in  the  same  individual  act  of  memory.  A  "  poor  " 
memory  is  relatively  lacking  in  both  tenacity  and  spontaneity ;  and  a  remark- 
able or  *'  prodigious  "  memory  would  seem  to  require  excellence  in  capacity 
both  to  retain  and  promptly  to  reproduce. 

Instances  of  the  prodigies  performed  by  spontaneous  memory  are  numer- 
ous enough.  Besides  the  frequently  cited  case  of  the  servant  who,  on  being 
seized  with  a  fever,  talked  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  what  she  years 
previously  had  merely  heard  recited  without  understanding  a  word,  the 
butcher  of  BicStrs  might  fitly  be  mentioned  as  an  example ;  for  this  man, 
during  his  paroxysms  of  madness  recited  entire  passages  from  the  tragedy  of 
**  Fh^dre ; "  but  on  recovery  he  failed  to  recollect  a  single  verse.  Nor  would 
it  seem  out  of  place  to  sp^^  of  trained  spontaneity,  like  that  of  the  juggler 
Houdin,  who,  after  a  few  minutes  sx>ent  in  the  library  of  a  certain  gentleman, 
astonished  him  by  repeating  '*  right  off"  the  titles  of  his  books ;  or  like  that 
of  the  painter  who  reproduced  from  memory  the  altar-piece  of  Bubens,  at 
Cologne,  when  it  had  been  carried  away  by  the  French,  and  did  it  so  cor- 
rectly that  careful  comparison  was  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the 
original  and  the  copy.  Of  men  of  truly  prodigious  memories,  especially  in 
certain  kinds  of  objects — implying  both  tenacity  and  spontaneity  extending 
to  a  wonderfully  large  number  of  presentation -experiences — history  furnishes 
noteworthy  examples.  In  the  highest  rank  stand  those  who,  like  Scaliger, 
Niebuhr,  and  Pascal,  combined  the  highest  qualities  of  mind  with  the  high- 
est development  of  various  kinds  of  memory.    Of  Pascal  we  are  told  by 
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Locke  1  that  "  he  forgot  nothing  of  what  he  had  done»  read,  or  thought  in 
any  part  of  his  rational  age  '* — a  pardonable  exaggeration  of  the  trath  in 
▼iew  of  the  really  prodigious  character  of  the  g^reat  man's  memory.  Brandis 
declares  that  Niebnhr's  memory  was  "  equally  retentive  of  perceptions  and 
thoughts,  of  views  and  feelings,  of  sights  and  sounds."  On  a  lower  plana 
stand  those  generals  who,  like  Oyms,  are  reported  to  have  known  by  name 
every  soldier  in  their  armies ;  or  those  statesmen  who,  like  Themistooles 
(said  to  have  known  the  20,000  citizens  of  Athens),  never  forget  the  names 
of  their  constituency.  Lower  still  must  we  place  the  mathematical  memory 
of  the  mere  calculators,  or  the  musical  memory  of  Blind  Tom,  et  aL 
Thus  we  learn  with  astonishment  the  feats  of  memory  of  one  Magliabechi, 
who,  although  brought  up  in  ignorance  and  learning  to  read  late,  in  his 
capacity  as  librarian  proved  himself  able  to  repeat  word  for  word  an  entire 
book  after  having  once  read  it ;  or  of  Zacharias  Dase,  for  whom  a  few  glances 
at  a  row  of  188  figures  proved  enough,  so  that  he  could  repeat  them,  infal- 
libly, forward  and  backward,  and  give  the  place  of  each  particular  figure  in 
the  series.*  These  performances  testify  to  the  incredible  delicacy  and  tenac- 
ity of  the  cerebral  mechanism  of  reproduction,  and  the  possibilities  of  future 
reproduction  that  lie  in  its  unimpaired  structure. 

Such  words  as  ''perfect"  and  "  imperfect,''  when  applied  to  memory  in 
genera],  or  to  particular  acts  of  memory,  are  plainly  relative.  They  refer  to 
the  completeness  of  details  with  which  the  original  presentation  is  repro- 
duced in  consciousness.  Thus  we  are  reminded  of  the  varying  degrees 
of  life-likeness  belonging  to  the  representative  image.  But  in  developed 
memory  the  accurate  placing  of  the  image  in  the  series  of  my  past  experi- 
ences, the  dating  of  it  with  exactness,  is  characteristic  of  perfect  memory. 
Natural  and  artificial,  logical  and  accidental,  voluntary  and  involuntary 
acts  of  memory  have  reference  chiefly  to  the  amounts  of  the  intellectual  and 
voluntary  factors  which  enter  into  these  acts.  Habit  and  training  are  here 
chiefly  determinative.  In  logical  memory  such  relations  as  cause  and  effect, 
premise  and  conclusion,  species  and  subsumed  individual,  are  emphasized. 
But  that  <<  local  memory  **  which  enables  one  to  recall  the  exact  word  or 
sentence,  by  means  of  its  place  on  the  page,  may  be  called  extrinsic  and  ac- 
cidental. 

2  20.  Marked  instances  of  the  memory  of  names,  figures,  musical  sounds, 
etc.,  have  already  been  brought  forward.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
hear  a  person  saying :  "  My  memory  for  faces  is  fairly  good,  but  fearfully 
poor  for  names  "  (or  dates,  or  abstract  principles,  etc.).  In  truth,  every  form 
of  sense-perception  may  be  said  to  constitute  a  kind  of  memory.  Here 
the  great  differences  which  exist  have  undoubtedly  an  anatomical  and  physi- 
ological basis ;  and  this  we  recogpiize  when  we  speak  of  a  '*  good  ear  "  for 
music,  a  "  good  eye  **  for  form  and  color,  etc.  In  the  language  of  Volk- 
mann  :  '*  There  are  as  many  kinds  of  memory  as  there  are  kinds  of  mental 
representations.  .  ,  .  A  memory  is  everywhere ;  the  memory  is  no- 
where." Or,  to  use  the  head-line  of  Sally:  ^^ Memory,  a  Cluster  of  Mem- 
ories,**   This  truth  prepares  the  way  for  those  differences  which  different 

1  The  editor  of  Bolm't  edition  of  Locke's  **  Essay  "  justly  criticises  theaocnracy  of  this  statement 
(see  note,  L,  p.  968).  For  examples  of  remarkable  memories,  see  Hamilton :  Lectnras  on  Metaphya* 
ice,  p.  4S8  f. ;  and  Beneke :  Prairmatische  Psycbolofrie,  i..  p.  190  f. 

*  See  Kaalich :  Handbnch  d.  PsycholpKie,  p.  88  f.  (and  notes). 
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persons  exhibit  in  respect  of  the  kind  of  objects  which  they  remember  best 
The  genera]  fact  also  corresponds  to  the  physiological  theory  of  the  cere- 
bral conditions  of  memory.  Thns  in  developed  form  we  have  the  memory 
of  the  artist,  the  memory  of  the  man  of  science,  the  memory  of  the  philos- 
opher, the  memory  of  the  practical  man,  etc.  The  memory  of  the  great 
thinker  or  scholar  is  chiefly  a  word-memory.  In  general,  also,  the  different 
forms  of  sense-perception  are  memorized  with  different  degrees  of  clearness 
and  completeness  by  different  individuals.  (Here  compare  what  has  already 
been  said  concerning  the  sensations  and  their  images,  p.  240  f.) 

Valid  and  nsefol  Maxims  for  the  Art  of  Remembering  follow 
from  the  laws  of  retention  and  reproduction,  as  already  dis- 
cussed. Such  maxims  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  ac- 
cording as  they  have  reference  to:  (1)  Those  general  condi- 
tions of  sound  brain  and  sound  mind  on  whicb  the  entire 
structure  of  the  faculty,  as  it  were,  depends;  (2)  the  condi- 
tions, especially  governing  the  fixation  and  distribution  of  at- 
tention, of  tbe  original  experience  whicb  it  is  designed  to 
remember ;  (3)  the  nature  and  variety  of  the  connections  be- 
tween tbe  particular  memory  and  the  entire  structure  of  asso- 
ciated mental  life.  Under  the  first  class  fall  exhortations  to 
keep  the  brain  tissue  sound  and  well  nourished  with  properly 
aerated  blood ;  to  avoid  excessive  drains  upon  the  elasticity  of 
the  cerebral  centers,  etc.  Among  the  qualifications  of  mental 
sanity  affecting  tbe  quality  of  memory,  the  ^^t^o^'-ethical  are 
not  tbe  least  important ;  such  as  not  to  allow  interest  to  falsify 
and  cloud  memory,  habitually  to  refuse  to  be  overbasty  in  con- 
clusion of  memory,  etc.  But  both  the  bodily  and  the  mental 
conditions  under  whicb  tbe  presentation  is  ''committed"  to 
memory  must  also  be  carefully  guarded.  Thus  the  effort  to  learn 
wben  suffering  from  cerebral  fatigue  or  exhaustion  is  to  be 
avoided.  To  control  attention — with  fixation,  distribution,  repe- 
tition, all  directed  to  the  desired  end,  and  interest  awakened 
and  made  to  lend  vividness  to  the  impression — ^is  tbe  principal 
maxim  falling  under  tbe  second  class.  Closely  connected  are 
the  maxims  whicb  require  that  advantage  be  taken  of  the  laws 
of  association  in  the  cultivation  of  memory ;  for  these  laws  are 
the  ''natural'*  modes  of  the  recurrence  of  the  ideas  under  the 
principles  of  contiguity,  similarity,  contrast,  etc.  Mnemonics, 
or  "  artificial "  memory,  then,  furnishes  safe  maxims  only  so  far 
as  it  follows  these  laws ;  that  is,  ceases  to  be  artificial  and  be- 
comes natural.  But  relatively  non-rational  or  accidental  associa- 
tions art  natural  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  development  of 
memory ;  and,  indeed,  for  sucb  subjects,  in  all  stages,  as  do  not 
lend  themselves  readily  to  the  higher  forms  of  association. 
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1 21.  The  early  plasticity  of  the  brain  ifl  such  that  the  stores  of  new 
and  more  easily  dissociable  impressions  should  be  aocomnlated  before  the 
end  of  the  period  of  pnberty.    The  more  methodical  arrangement  and  con- 
solidation of  these  stores  follows,  in  the  form  of  memory  of  related  thingfs 
and  memory  of  words.      In  middle  life  new  acquisitions  are  relatively  di- 
minished, and  the  elaboration  of  experience  into  a  more  highly  intellectual 
form,  or  the  use  of  the  past  for  the  attainment  of  practical  ends,  predominates. 
These  roughly  marked  periods  need  to  be  remembered  in  the  application  of 
means  to  the  culture  of  memory.     In  all  these  regards,  however,  individuals 
differ  widely ;  while  some  show  an  almost  perennial  youth  in  aequisition, 
without  corresponding  childishness  in  thought,  others  early  display  the 
senile  inability  further  to  stock  memory  with  new  ideas,  or  "  to  break  the 
cake  of  custom"  when  it  is  no  more  than  half-baked  in  the  oven  of  ex- 
perience. 

2  22.  All  helps  to  memory  which  cannot  justify  themselvee  by  direct 
appeal  to  the  natural  life  of  the  mind  are  likely  to  be  injurious  rather  than 
helpful,  however  much  they  may  temporarily  seem  to  assist  the  "  dead-lift " 
of  petty  but  convenient  memories.  The  founding  of  good,  useful,  and 
rational  memory  requires  not  only  the  firm  holding  In  connection  of  the 
ideas,  but  also  the  ability  to  release  them  from  their  former  connections  and 
to  unite  them  in  new  and  higher  combinations.  Hence  the  pupil  who  has 
learned  only  in  sight  of  the  whip  or  of  the  promised  reward,  as  well  as  the 
memorizer  who  has  practised  some  cunning  system  of  mnemonics,  may  share 
the  fate  of  the  '*  good  man "  who  has  done  right  only  to  secure  happiness 
and  escape  punishment.  Persons  thus  trained  are  apt  to  be  powerless  to 
effect  new  and  higher  associations.  Even  the  great  philosopher  Kant  is  said 
to  have  been  quite  put  ''out  of  mind"  by  the  loss  of  a  button  from  the  coat 
of  a  hearer  on  which,  as  he  lectured,  he  had  been  accustomed  to  concen- 
trate his  attention.  In  the  definite  and  petty  associations  with  numbers, 
letters,  geometrical  figures,  etc.,  which  most  systems  of  mnemonics  recom- 
mend, the  danger  of  establishing  a  sort  of  slavery  of  the  recognitive  processes 
is  by  no  means  small. 

In  all  self-training  of  memory  the  limitations  which  belong  to  every 
individual  should  always  be  kept  in  mind.  Much  may  be  done  to  im- 
prove any  one's  memory,  but  we  cannot  all  become  Scaligers,  or  Pascals, 
or  Niebuhrs  in  this  regard.  Neither  should  all  aim  to  rival  the  inferior 
prodigies  in  the  line  of  mathematical  or  musical  memory,  in  memory  for 
names,  dates,  etc.  With  a  fairly  serviceable  and  reasonable  memory  which 
is  fitted  to  the  particular  purpose  of  one*s  calling  and  work,  one  may  well 
be  satisfied ;  and  this  is  to  be  gained  by  judicious  mental  culture  all  around 
rather  than  by  practising  any  special  system  of  mnemonic  gymnastics. 

2  23.  Several  important  maxims,  which  are  of  especial  service  to  the 
teacher  of  young  children,  may  be  derived  from  the  experimental  data 
obtained  by  Ebbinghaus  and  others.  (1)  Do  not  undertake  too  long  tasks 
of  memorizing,  in  one  effort,  as  it  were.  It  has  already  been  shown  (p.  67  f.) 
that  the  time  and  expenditure  of  nervous  and  psychical  energy — ^beyond  a 
certain  limit,  which  is  different  for  different  persons,  but  generally  not  hard 
to  find—- increase  far  more  rapidly  than  does  the  length  of  the  task.  (2) 
Find  at  least  some  meaning  in  what  you  attempt  to  learn,  so  that  it  may  be 
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•880oiated  with  the  rest  of  experience  in  an  intelligible  way.  (Oomp.  p.  272  f . ) 
(3)  Bepeat  with  fixed  attention  until  the  object  is  "  listened"  in  memoiT 
(see  p.  286) ;  or,  if  this  cannot  be  done  withont  excessiTe  expenditnre  of 
energy  and  time,  repeat  as  frequently  as  possible  the  first  attempts  at 
memorizing.  For  forgetting  is  rapid  at  first  and  slower  afterward ;  and  es- 
tablished reoognitive  memory— other  things  being  at  all  equal — makes,  for  its 
firm  establishment,  a  large  demand  npon  both  time  and  energy.  [Thus  Eb- 
binghans  found  that  even  16  repetitions  would  often  not  secure  recognition  of 
his  series  of  non-sense  syllables  the  next  day  ;  sometimes  53-64  repetitions 
were  necessary.]  (4)  Bear  always  in  mind  that  really  good  memory  can- 
not be  secured  without  cultiyation  of  the  powers  of  perception  and  reason- 
ing. Nor  can  the  conscience  and  the  heart  (the  ethical  and  general  affec- 
tire  accompaniments  and  Motors  of  knowledge)  be  left  out  of  the  account. 
Fbr,  although  memory  often  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  special  and  isolated  piece  of 
psychophysical  mechanism^  if  the  facuUy  is  to  he  developed  as  a  fountain  of 
knowledge,  toe  must  reckon  toith  the  whole  man—brcnn  and  mind — as  the  sitl(ject 
who  remembers, 

[In  addition  to  works  cited  at  the  end  of  Chapter  XIIL,  and  in  this  and  preceding 
ohaptera,  the  following,  on  Memory,  may  be  conanlted :  Articles  in  the  Am.  Joamal  of 
Psychology,  iL,  1-S,  by  W.  U.  Bnmbam.  Dngald  Stewart :  Philosophy  of  the  Human 
Mind,  L,  chap.  vi.  Sully :  The  Human  Mind,  u. .  Appendix  D.  Taine :  De  I'lntelligence, 
ii,  1-k  Among  the  many  treatises  on  the  oiUtivation  of  Memory  the  following,  especially 
the  first,  perhaps,  deserve  mention :  M.  L.  Holbrook :  How  to  Strengthen  the  Memory. 
Pick :  Memory  and  a  Bational  Means  of  Improving  it.  Kay :  Memoxy,  What  it  is  and 
l^w  to  Improve  it    W.  L.  Bvans :  Monozy  Training.] 
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IMAGINATION 

As  compared  with  memory  that  development  of  reprodnctiTe 
faculty  which  we  call  Imagination  stands  partly  on  a  higher, 
and  partly  on  a  lower,  intellectual  plane.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  psycho-physical  mechanism  may  bring  into  the  stream  of 
consciousness  an  elaborate  train  of  representative  images,  if 
they  are  not  to  be  placed  in  my  past  by  recognitive  recoUection, 
with  but  very  little  development  of  intelligence.  It  is  chiefly  aa 
acting  in  this  way  that  we  strive  to  picture  to  ourselves  the 
mental  life  of  children  and  of  the  lower  animals ;  it  is  some- 
what thus  that  certain  philosophical  tenets  represent  the  life  of 
the  "  world-soul."  And  it  is  this  kind  of  life  which,  for  the 
most  part,  we  live  in  dreams,  where  the  representative  images  are 
generally  of  a  highly  schematic  and  vague  character,  and  very 
little  definitely  recognized,  in  the  stricter  meaning  of  this  term. 
In  reverie  and  day-dreaming,  memory  and  imag^ination  go  hand 
in  hand,  and  both  may  lack  the  chief  characteristics  of  higher 
intelligence.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  by  imagination  that 
the  inventor,  the  artist,  or  the  poet  (and  even  more,  the  man  of 
pure  science  or  of  philosophy)  transcends  all  the  memories  of 
his  own  past,  and  even,  in  the  case  of  genius,  of  the  past  of  the 
entire  race ;  while,  as  Schopenhauer  says,  the  man  without  im- 
agination  is  related  to  hi^  who  has  much  of  the  highest  de- 
velopment  of  this  faculty, ''  as  the  mussel  fastened  to  its  rock^ 
that  must  wait  for  what  chance  may  bring  it,  is  related  to  the 
animal  that  moves  freely  or  even  has  wings." 

In  somewhat  the  same  manner  must  we  compare  the  imagina- 
tion, as  respects  its  place  in  the  development  of  mental  life,  with 
the  faculty  of  thinking.  For  here  again  we  must  place  imagina- 
tion below  the  power  of  forming  conceptions  and  of  making  in- 
ferences, if  by  imagination  we  mean  to  indicate  most  of  our  mere- 
ly reproductive  image-making  faculty.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
dependence  of  thinking,  in  all  its  higher  functions,  upon  the  de- 
veloped and  trained  power  of  imagination  is  undoubted.  There 
is  much  also  to  make  us  sympathize  with  those  who  regard  the 
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8o-called  ''  intuitions "  of  the  artist,  or  the  man  of  science  and 
philosophy,  as  standing  higher  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  than 
the  **  thoughts  '*  of  the  same  man — so  far  as  by  this  latter  term 
we  designate  psychoses  different  from  the  intuitions.  It  is  im- 
agination largely  that  makes  what  Balzac  calls  the  *'  specialist," 
and  declares  to  be  necessarily  the  loftiest  expression  of  man — 
the  link  which  connects  the  visible  to  the  superior  world.  He 
acts,  he  sees,  he  feels,  through  his  ''  Inner  Being."  For,  how- 
ever much  of  offensive  mysticism  may  cling  to  such  talk  as  this, 
scientific  psychology  has  still  to  remember  that  the  facts  of  the 
creative  and  artistic  life  of  man  exist;  and  since  they  exist, 
they  are  not  to  be  denied  description  and  explanation,  however 
stubborn  they  may  prove  themselves  in  the  face  of  all  petti- 
ness from  mathematical,  or  cerebral,  or  experimental  science  so 
called. 

But,  in  truth,  imagination  and  intellect  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  distinct  faculties  properly  opposed.  They  must  co- 
operate and  interpenetrate  each  other  most  profoundly ;  although 
different  sexes,  ages,  and  individuals  show  these  two  sides  of 
elaborating  and  reflecting  consciousness  in  different  proportions. 
Thus,  some  psychologists  treat  them  as  two  directions  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  separating  and  combining  activity  of  mind. 
Imagination,  by  more  searching  separation,  gets  at  the  interior 
content  of  the  individual ;  thought,  by  manifold  combinations  of 
another  kind,  forms  laws  and  principles,  and  opens  up  the  so- 
called  universal.^  What  is  chiefly  to  be  noticed,  however,  is  that 
the  merely  reproductive  forms  of  imagination  closely  resemble 
memory,  with  a  low  degree  of  recognitive  energy ;  while  the 
creative  forms  of  imagination  rather  resemble  that  rapid  and 
lofty  thinking  which  leaps  to  conclusions  with  an  immediacy 
and  certainty  comparable  to  the  intuitive  processes  of  percep- 
tion.  Both  these  two  extremes,  however,  are  connected  by  an 
indefinite  number  of  intervening  links.  And  in  all  imagination, 
memory  and  thinking  are  necessarily  involved. 

2  1.  It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  enter  into  the  oontroversy  as  to  whether 
imagination  shall  be  called  a  *'  facnltj  "  or  not.  The  Herbartians  and  the 
physiologists  here  again  agree  in  denying  snch  a  title  to  this  form  of  mental 
life.  According  to  Volkmann,  properly  speaking,  imagination  is  only  a  term 
for  the  energy  residing  in  the  ideas  themselves,  and  is  therefore  difTerent  ac- 
cording to  the  differences  of  the  ideas.  Each  idea  has  its  memory,  and  every 
movement  of  the  collective  conscionsness  has  its  power  of  imagination.  Ac- 
cording to  the  physiologists  the  highest  flights  of  creative  genius  are  fnlly 
accounted  for  as  reproduced  cerebral  activities  formerly  excited  by  external 

>  See  George :  P^ydiologSe.  p.  964  1 
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stimnlns,  pins  the  epiphenomenon  of  oonsciotumess.  So  fftr  as  merely  le- 
productiTe  imagination  is  oonoemed  there  is  tmth  in  the  claim  that  it  is  not 
so  much  a  faculty  as  a  particular  case  under  the  association  of  ideas.  It  is 
in  connection  with  the  correlated  development  of  intellect  and  will  that  the 
faculty  of  ima£^nation  develops ;  or  rather,  that  the  primary  processes  of 
ideation  develop  into  the  faculty  of  imagination.  ^ 

2  2.  Nothing  additional  remains  to  be  said  respecting  the  physiological 
conditions  of  reproductive  imagination.  In  such  cases  as  are  more  dis- 
tinctively creative,  we  have  indeed  little  but  our  ignorance  to  display.  To 
a  certain  extent  modem  science  confirms  the  vague  impressions  which,  in  all 
ages,  have  connected  that  constitution  of  the  brain  which  is  &vorabIe  to  un- 
usual creative  and  artistic  imagination  with  tendencies  to  vagaries  in  so- 
called  '*  practical  judgment."  The  '*  great  imagination,  proper  to  madness,** 
is  supposed  to  mark  the  genius — ^in  military  affidrs  and  in  invention,  but  es- 
pecially in  poetry  and  other  forms  of  art.  That  such  unusual  development 
of  faculty  implies  an  intense  and  widely  extended  use  of  the  associated 
cerebral  areas  is  beyond  doubt,  but  we  know  nothing  of  the  precise  differ- 
ences (chemical,  thermic,  neural),  between  those  processes  which  aie  corre- 
lated with  creative  imagpnation  and  those  which  are  correlated  with  other 
allied  forms  of  the  life  of  representation.  Only  since  in  the  higher  work 
of  imagination  the  reproductive  aspect  is  less  prominent,  and  the  more 
purely  creative  is  more  prominent  from  the  point  of  view  of  oonseionsness, 
we  may  conjecture  that  the  cerebral  difference  consists  chiefly  in  the  relative 
amount  of  neural  ''automatism." 

But  the  most  highly  ''  creative  "  genius  in  respect  of  imagination  create» 
only  as  he  also  reproduces;  and  hence  has  perceived  and  remembered. 
Especially  must  we  insist  upon  the  prominence  of  motor  consciousness  in  the 
neural  conditions  of  productive  imagination.  This  involves  something  more 
than  the  mere  starting  of  processes  in  the  brain  as  the  physical  basis  of 
this  exercise  of  mental  faculty ;  it  involves  profound  changes  produced  in 
the  peripheral  motor  organism  as  the  result  and  as  the  concomitant  and  in- 
dispensable support  of  imagination.  There  are  few  things  on  which  Kant 
insists  with  more  of  true  psychological  insight  than  upon  this ;  in  order 
to  know  a  straight  line,  for  example  (as  a  priori^  we  may  say)  one  must 
imagine  it;  in  order  to  imagine  it,  one  must  draw  it.  Now  "drawing" 
apparently  involves  motor  activity — either  actual  or  regarded  as  *'  traces  " 
of  past  activity  in  the  form  of  images  of  past  strains,  tensions,  or  move- 
ments. Further,  in  the  act  of  imagining  words,  Strieker*  has  proposed 
to  test  the  dependence  of  imagination  on  motor  consciousness  in  the  follow- 
ing way  :  Open  the  mouth  and  then  try  to  imagine  a  word  in  which  labials 
or  dentals  are  prominent  (as,  e.g,,  "bubble"  or  "toddle").  The  profound 
effect  of  imagination  upon  the  entire  secretory  and  vaso-motor  system  is  also 
emphasized  by  modem  experiments  in  hypnotism.  By  suggestion  swell- 
ings can  be  produced  or  made  to  disappear,  secretions  excited  or  repressed, 
and  even,  in  relatively  rare  cases,  bum-brands  and  stigmata,  etc.,  can  be  pro- 
duced. Every  intelligent  physician  knows  the  close  relation  between  imag* 
ination  and  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  peripheral  organs.    The  whole 

>  Compare  Rabier  :  Le?oiiB,  etc.,  I..  Peychologie,  pp.  174  f.,  and  909  f. 

*  In  bis  Stndien  dber  die  SprachTontdUnngen,  and  Stadien  fiber  die  BewegnngBTorvtellangen. 
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theory  of  ideo-motor  effect  on  the  skin  and  mnsdes,  so  necessary  to  the  art 
of  the  actor,  reposes  npon  the  same  basis  of  truth.  Liohtenberg  highly 
praised  Garrick  as  an  actor  by  declaring  that  he  (by  gift  of  vivid  imagina- 
tion) "  appeared  to  be  present  in  all  the  muscles  of  his  body."  The  rise  of 
feeling  from  the  fainter  forms  in  which  imagination  fbrst  excites  it,  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  emotional  grandeur,  is  possible  only  on  the  same  basis.  The 
complete  physiological  conditions  of  productive  imaginaHon  seem  to  involve  both 
centrally  initiated  ideation-factors  and  motor  factors,  both  centrally  and  periph- 
ercdly  reproduced. 

The  most  important  psychological  Division  of  the  Imagina- 
tion is  into  Beprodactive  and  Productive  (or  Creative).  This 
distinction,  however — like  the  others — is  one  of  degrees  only. 
As  the  type  of  the  more  purely  reproductive  form  of  imagina- 
tion we  may  instance  our  dreams,  or  those  phantasms  which 
chase  each  other  through  consciousness  when  we  are  about  fall- 
ing asleep ;  or  again,  when  we  are  lying  awake  and  (excitedly 
or  placidly)  watching  ourselves  make  pictures  as  it  were.  Here, 
however,  the  truly  creative  character  of  the  work  involved  is 
often  wonderful.  In  the  wildest  of  our  dreams  the  spontaneity  of 
&ncy  may  be  most  apparent ;  and  there  are  few  dreams  where 
the  whole  pageantry  does  not  show  the  soul  of  the  dreamer  to  be 
an  artist  that  makes  much  of  a  small  amount  of  sensation-"  stuff," 
by  helping  it  out  with  large  drafts  upon  the  image-making  fac- 
ulty. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  customary  to  deny  that  the  most 
supreme  efforts  of  imagination  can  result  in  truly  creating 
anything.  Here,  however,  we  must  distinguish  carefully  our 
use  of  words.  No  object  can,  of  course,  be  constituted  by  activity 
of  rtepresentation  which  may  not  be  analyzed  into  factors  that 
have  previously  been,  by  discriminating  consciousness,  known  as 
factors  of  presentation-experience.  For  so-called  creative  im- 
agination, however,  the  factors  themselves  are  re-creations— ex- 
isting  only  while  the  mind  creates  them ;  and  as  respects  the 
limits  of  combination,  none  can  be  assigned  except  those  fur- 
nished by  the  most  fundamental  principles  of  all  intellectual 
life.  Within  these  expansive  limitations  the  imagination  creates 
(more  divinely  because  consciously,  and  because  more  freely  ac- 
cording to  ideals)  the  world  of  both  material  and  psychical  sort 
with  which  it  presents  itself,  and  which  it  presents  also  to  the 
apprehension  of  other  minds.  It  is,  as  Professor  Everett  >  has 
said,  "  the  power  of  mental  vision,  a  power  which  creates  that 
which  it  beholds." 

Beproductive  Imagination  develops  in  constant  dependence 
upon  the  two  closely  allied  forms  of  the  general  representative 

^  Poetry,  Comedy,  and  Duty.  p.  1. 
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facility ;  these  are  memory  and  thought.  Its  character  is  de- 
fined by  the  return  of  the  ideas  in  consciousness  as  themselves 
changed  by  the  elaboration  of  experience.  This  change  takes 
place  chiefly  in  two  directions  :  (1)  The  ideas  are  "  freed  "  from 
those  connections  of  place  and  time  in  my  past  which  char- 
acterize the  objects  of  recognitive  memory.  This  form  of  imag- 
ination may  then  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  memory ;  that  is 
to  say,  a  complex  idea  which  results  from  many  impressions, 
arises  without  recognition  of  it  as  representatiye  of  any  one  of 
them,  and  without  my  dating  of  it  as  belonging  to  my  past. 
Hence  we  speak  of  places  and  friends  as  we  see  them  in  dreams, 
or  call  them  up  in  reverie,  as  either  memory-images  or  as  pict- 
ures of  the  imagination.  (2)  The  concrete  complexity,  the  rich- 
ness and  the  vividness  of  the  objects  of  reproductiye  imagination 
depend  upon  the  total  character  of  the  mental  deyelopment. 
Thus  the  growth  of  eyen  the  lower  forms  of  fancy  requires  keen 
and  analytic  perception  of  those  objects  which  are  to  be  repro- 
duced by  act  of  fancy;  it  also  requires  the  retentiye  memory, 
which  holds  in  store  the  single  features  and  the  totals  of  the  re- 
produced objects. 

• 

i  3.  The  ordinaxy  psjohological  aooonnt  of  dreams  asoribes  them  almost 
wbollj  to  the  reprodaotion  of  mental  images  under  the  laws  of  assooia- 
tioD.  No  doubt  reprodaotive  imagination,  so  caUed,  plays  a  large  rSle  in 
the  drama  of  dream-life.  But  the  writer  of  this  treatise  Imows  from  a  care- 
ful examination  of  experience  that  in  his  own  case  more  or  less  of  sen- 
sation-material is  woven  into  nearly  all  his  dreams.  Indeed,  a  scientific 
analysis  of  most  dreams,  wherever  the  data  are  sufficient,  shows  traces  of 
peripherally  excited  factors  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  dream. 
These  psychoses  are,  then,  more  like  real  **  fancy  sketches,''  made  by  the  mind 
to  account  for  its  experiences,  than  pure  histories  of  what  has  occurred  under 
the  laws  of  suggestion.  The  '<  stufif "  of  which  dreams  are  made  is  realfy 
meagre ;  the  tcUe  \oofsen  about  it  by  the  imagination  may  be  absurdly  dispro- 
portionate. Such  were  the  cases  of  the  dreamer  that  explained  to  himself  a 
straw  between  his  toes  with  a  dream  about  robbers  who  ended  their  assault 
by  impaling  him  through  the  foot ;  or  of  the  man  who  in  sleep  was  forced 
into  a  mask  of  pitch  which  was  then  torn  away  with  the  skin  of  his  lips — and 
all  due  to  his  being  tickled  about  those  organs  with  a  feather ;  or  of  the  asth- 
matic sleeper  who  projected  his  own  distress  for  breath  into  the  horse  of  the 
diligence  that,  in  his  dream,  was  carrying  him  over  the  Alps,  and,  having 
fallen  down,  lay  panting  and  dying  before  his  eyes.  Thus,  interesting  and 
yet  nonsensical  pages  of  print  may  be  read  off  in  sleep — apparently  from  a 
book,  but  really  from  meaningless  dots  in  the  retinal  field  of  vision.' 

Now  it  is  plain  that  we  may  speak  of  such  work  as  this,  either  as  belong- 
ing to  memory,  or  to  reproductive  imagination,  or  to  creative  imaginationi 

1  See  the  article  by  the  author  in  Mind.    New  Series,  toL  L,  p.  IW  f. 
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aooording  to  our  chosen  point  of  view.  But  oertainlj  the  fancy  of  thonsands 
of  dreamera  nightly  constraots  talee  qnite  as  worthy  of  the  title  **  cieatiTe/' 
and  qnite  as  ingenions,  as  the  greater  nnmber  of  the  current  novels.  In  this 
same  connection  may  be  mentioned  the  work  done  by  the  imagination  of  the 
insane ;  for  example,  the  case  of  the  Bossian  Nihilist,  long  imprisoned,  for 
whom  his  creaking  slippers,  as  he  paced  his  prison-cell,  became  "  the  haunt- 
ing voices  of  damned  fiends." 

On  a  still  lower  plane,  psychologically,  stand  those  instances  of  reproduc- 
tive imagination  where  the  members  of  the  series  are  bound  together  into 
fioarcely  a  semblance  of  dramatic  unity.  This  is  a  form  of  development 
olosely  connected  with  that  spontanei^  of  the  image-making  processes  to 
which  attention  has  already  been  directed.  Here,  as  in  dreams,  an  increased 
rapidity  of  metamorphosis  takes  the  place  of  artistic  combination.  A  certain 
creation  takes  place ;  but  chaos  is  the  result  rather  than  a  dramatic  unity. 
Thus  Qrinthuisen  tells  us  how  he  once  dreamed  that  he  was  riding  a  horse, 
when  immediately  the  horse  became  a  buck,  the  buck  became  a  calf,  the 
calf  a  cat,  the  cat  a  beautiful  maiden,  and  she,  an  old  woman.  The  tree 
on  which  the  cat  climbed  became  a  church,  and  this  a  garden ;  the  playing  of 
the  organ  in  the  church  changed  into  the  mewling  of  the  cat  and  this  into 
a  song  from  the  maiden,  etc.  Such  ''  rout "  of  the  imag^ination,  or  running 
riot  of  fancy,  characterizes  certain  well-known  forms  of  insanity.  In  some 
euch  cases,  if  the  insane  person  is  artistically  inclined,  or  artistically  trained, 
the  product  of  the  imagination  may  take  on  a  vaguely  suggestive  and  ex- 
ceedingly weird  character.  Such  are  the  songs  sung,  the  pictures  drawn,  the 
poems  and  speeches  composed  in  madhouses.  Nor  have  instances  been 
wanting  where  artists  of  alleged,  or  even  of  g^reat  real,  merit  have— espe- 
oially,  perhaps,  in  their  later  compositions,  when  unchecked  tendencies  to 
idiosyncrasies  of  fancy  had  developed — gone  "  half -mad,"  as  it  were,  in  their 
works  of  art.  Indeed,  certain  passages  in  the  greatest  dramatists  and  mu- 
sicians acquire  the  effect  they  have  over  our  imagination  by  their  suggestions 
of  the  author's  fancy  as  having  broken  free  from  all  laws  of  association,  as 
weU  as  all  forms  of  reality.  The  capers  of  the  clown,  the  carnival,  the  pan- 
tomime, etc.,  certainly  do  not  excite  what  Qeorge  Eliot  has  called  **  the  ex- 
quisite laughter  that  comes  from  a  gratification  of  the  reasoning  faculty  ;  ** 
but  they  at  least  spring  from,  and  appeal  to,  one  genuine  side  of  imagina- 
tive faculty ;  they  thus  enable  a  good  wit  to  **  turn  diseases  to  commodity." 

{4.  Fortunately,  however,  most  of  the  activity  of  human  imagination 
more  obviously  bows  to  some  form  of  the  laws  of  association,  as  dependent 
upon  perception,  memory,  and  thought.  Thus,  in  some  sort,  by  being  less 
spontaneous  and  productive,  the  fancy  is  more  tame  and  serviceable.  Such 
is  the  imagination  of  the  average,  steady-going  man  in  his  waking  life. 
Indeed,  the  character  of  its  working  determines,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
difference  between  waking  life  and  dream  life.  For,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  imagination  enters  into  aU  perception  of  things ;  as  we  shall  soon  see, 
it  largely  constructs  the  world  as  known  to  science;  while  the  world  in 
which  all  pure  mathematics  revels  is  its  creature  par  excellence.  But  in 
all  these  cases  imagination  creates  by  reproducing  under  the  limitations 
of  memory  as  dependent  upon  past  experience,  and  of  thought  as  directed 
by  the  unchanging  forms  of  intellectual  development.    With  the  average 
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man,  in  all  matters,  and  with  the  highest  sound  imaginations  in  manj 
matters,  these  limitations  are  narrowly  drawn.  They  forbid  the  man  of 
common-sense,  for  example,  to  imagine  that  water  can  bnm ;  as  they  are 
said  to  have  forbidden  the  king  of  Siam  to  imagine  that  it  could  become 
solid  enough  for  elephants  to  walk  upon.  They  forbid  one  to  imagine  that 
yonder  object  is  a  man,  if  one  perceives  it  more  than  about  six  feet  high 
and  cannot  account  for  the  perception  as  illusory.  They  forbid  some  per- 
sons to  imagine  that  a  railroad  train  will  ever  run  more  than  eighty  miles 
an  hour ;  and  others,  who  can  imagine  this,  that  we  shall  ever  really  cross 
the  Atlantic  in  flying-machines.  All  of  us  feel  bound  not  to  keep  trying 
to  imagine  the  body  A  as  passing  from  a;  to  y  without  touching  suooessively 
every  point  along  the  line  x  y ;  but  not  bound  to  stop  trying  to  imagine 
how  atoms  look  and  how  luminiferous  ether  moves  in  the  form  of  light- 
waves. It  was  the  same  kind  of  **  common-sense  **  limitations  of  imagination 
which  first  led  Mr.  Spencer  to  posit  the  impossibility  of  "  conceiving'*  of  the 
Absolute  ;  and  upon  such  limitations,  in  no  small  degree,  are  the  celebrated 
cosmolo£^cal  antinomies  of  Kant  based,  in  a  wholly  mistaken  way. 

But  the  large  amount  of  more  truly  creative  imagination,  hand  in  hand 
with  thought,  which  modifies  the  development  of  the  reproductive  faculty  of 
image-making,  keeps  pushing  these  limitations  aside  and  moving  beyond 
them.  Or  rather,  the  imagpnation  itself  lifts  up  and  places  further  away  the 
limitations,  as  it  transcends  them  by  its  creative  acts.  How  this  is  done  we 
must  now  proceed  to  consider. 

Gennine  Productive  or  Creative  Imagination^  in  the  higher 
meaning  of  the  words,  involves  much  more  than  mere  combi- 
nation into  new  forms  of  the  factors  and  objects  of  past  expe- 
riences. Conscious  selective  activity  must  be  directed  upon 
these  factors  and  objects  with  a  view  to  the  realization  of  an 
ideal ;  but  in  saying  this,  it  is  implied  again  that  the  high- 
est exercises  of  so-called  imagination  require  a  correspond- 
ing development  of  the  allied  faculties  of  perception,  mem- 
ory, thought,  and  choice.  Every  ideal  is  itself  a  creation  of  the 
imagination  (and  herein  the  ''  newness  "  of  the  object  is  found) ; 
it  may  seem  to  spring  from  the  first  almost  complete,  as  it  were, 
into  the  consciousness ;  but  it  is  more  likely  to  be  the  result 
of  a  growth,  and  its  very  complexity  in  unity  is  significant  of  an 
intelligent  recognition  given  to  the  necessity  of  choice  amanff 
many  factors  and  many  objects  of  past  experience.  Creative 
imagination  is,  theriy  always  ideological ;  iiis  constructive  according 
to  a  plan.  Such  a  complex  mental  performance  involves  (1)  re- 
membered experience  in  the  form  of  past  presentations  of  sense 
and  of  self-consciousness ;  (2)  analysis,  by  discriminating  con- 
sciousness, of  these  presentation-experiences  ;  (3)  desire  to  com- 
bine the  factors,  discovered  by  analysis,  into  new  products — and 
this  often  accompanied  by  dissatisfaction  with  the  imperfections 
of  past  presentations ;  (4)  some^  at  least  dim,  mental  picture  of  a 
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liew  unity  to  be  effected  by  the  oombinatioiiy  as  its  end  (some 
semblance  of  an  "  ideal  "—that  is  to  say — held  before  the  mind). 
The  interests  served  by  creative  imagfination  are  exceedingly 
various,  as  respects  the  character  of  its  ideals,  the  amount  of 
conscious  attention  given  to  selection  of  means,  and  the  amoimt 
of  feeling  involved,  etc.  They  range  all  the  way  from  a  cook's 
construction  of  a  new  ragout  or  a  new  dressing  for  salad  to  the 
activity  of  the  astronomer  who  rounds  out  the  solar  system 
by  inserting  the  as  yet  unseen  planet,  or  who  traverses  the 
space  beyond  the  remotest  discoverable  star  to  form  a  picture  of 
the  universe.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  only  by  productive  imagi- 
nation that  we  can  complete  at  all  the  otherwise  fragmentary  ex- 
perience of  sense  and  self -consciousness.  By  it  one  puts  one's 
self  the  other  side  of  the  tree  yonder,  and  so  completes  a  picture 
of  the  object  as  having  a  far  side  as  well  as  a  near  side.  Only 
by  it  does  one  enter  the  arena  of  past  histories,  understand 
and  enjoy  biographies,  comprehend  and  sympathize  with  one's 
fellow-men.  Thus  the  child  learns  to  play  his  part  upon  life's 
stage  by  practising,  in  anticipation,  with  an  sJmost  limitless 
variety  of  imagined  circumstances.  Thus,  too,  does  the  artist 
enter  into  the  very  heart  of  nature  and  intuit  the  beauty  and  the 
meaning  which  utterly  escape  all  scientific  analysis.  Or,  like 
the  musician  who  saw  "  all  heaven  opened  and  the  great  Ood 
sitting  on  his  throne,"  the  believer  in  the  tenets  of  religion 
transcends,  by  use  of  this  faculty,  the  bounds  of  memory  and  of 
syllogistic  reasoning. 

{  5.  Detailed  statements  are  scarcely  needed  respecting  the  question, 
how  far  imagination  can  be  truly  ''creative.**  Nor  is  it  likely  that  snoh 
statements  can  be  scientifically  made  and  defended.  On  the  one  hand, 
fixed  lines  cannot  be  drawn  in  definition  of  the  limits  within  which  new 
combinations  can  take  place.  The  Umits  of  the  combinations  possible  are 
very  varionsly  fixed — (1)  by  the  ends  sought  through  the  act  of  imagina- 
tion ;  (2)  by  the  skill  in  analytic  observation  and  synthetic  power  belong- 
ing to  the  individual ;  and  (8)  by  the  insnperable  laws,  the  ultimate  forms, 
of  the  development  of  all  mental  life.  Thus  the  limitations  set  by  the  ends 
which  the  man  of  science  or  the  inventor  recognizes  differ  greatly  from 
those  to  which  art  subjects  itself ;  and  each  form  of  art  acknowledges,  at 
least  in  some  indefinite  fashion,  its  own  peculiar  limitations  (as  respecta 
material  in  which  the  idea  of  the  imagination  must  be  realized,  method  of 
procedure,  etc.).  Prose  imaginative  literature,  for  example,  recognizes 
some  vague  distinction  between  the  novel  and  the  romance ;  the  different 
forms  of  musical  composition  (oratorio,  symphony,  etc.,)  observe  other  lim- 
itations. Again,  it  only  needs  saying  to  be  credited  that  different  individ- 
Tials  are  differently  limited  in  respect  of  this  so-called  creative  faculty, 
according  to  the  original  constitution  of  their  minds,  their  training,  an4 
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their  past  experience.  But  in  attempting  to  deal  with  all  this  we  are 
obliged  to  content  onrselTes  with  vague  talk  about  thoee  mjateries  that  lie 
back  of,  and  beneath,  the  life  of  oonsoiousnees ;  while,  on  tiie  other  hand, 
the  histoty  of  human  imagination  is  full  of  the  most  astonishing  surprises,  ik 
facts  of  sudden  and  single  displays  of  productive  energy  that  quite  baffle 
all  attempts  at  explanation  from  heredity,  environment,  and  suggestion. 
Over  all,  however — serene  and  undisturbed,  and  eternal,  as  it  were — preside 
the  laws  of  mental  development.  For  by  this  figure  of  speech  we»  in  our 
igpaorance,  record  the  simple  truth  that  space,  time,  and  causation  are  forms 
of  the  activity  of  creative  imagination,  as  well  as  of  the  most  servile  copying 
in  memory,  or  of  the  most  careful  scientific  devotion  to  the  facts  and  laws 
of  the  real  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  ordinarily  said  (and  to  this  we  have  already, 
p.  410  f.  given  a  quaUfled  assent)  that  no  **  perfectly  new  "  creation  is  possible 
for  the  most  active  imagination.  *'  The  greatest  imaginative  genius,"  says 
Sully,!  «  ^ould  strive  in  vain  to  picture  a  wholly  new  color."  But  here  much 
depends  on  what  we  are  to  understand  by  *'  wholly  new."  For  the  number 
of  new  colors  employed  in  manufacture  and  the  arts  (now  as  compared 
with  those  of  ancient  Greece)  has  become  enormously  increased ;  nor  do 
those  who  use  their  picturing  faculty  much  in  this  way  have  great  difiiculty 
in  constructing  a  fancy  image  of  one  of  these  colors  when  guided  by  the 
memory-images  of  other  known  colors.  The  process  by  which  this  is  accom- 
plished may  be  described  somewhat  as  follows  :  Take  A  and  B  and  put  them 
together  in  such  and  such  proportions  to  imagine  C;  or  B  ia  just  about 
midway  between  A  and  C;  or  B  is  a  little  *'oflf"  from  A  or  C,  But  limits 
of  the  productive  imagination,  as  respects  the  construction  of  new  "  shades,* 
'*  tints,'*  and  '*  colors,"  are  not  even  thus  easy  to  fix.  Probably  many  per- 
sons, if  they  had  never  seen  orange,  could  easily  imagine  it,  on  being  told 
that  it  may  be  produced  by  a  mixture  of  red  and  yellow.  But  the  author  has 
never  yet  met  with  any  one  who  could,  previous  to  the  experimental  demon- 
stration, imagine  what  color  (seal-brown)  black  with  admixture  of  a  little 
white  and  a  little  orange  will  produce. 

In  all  imagination  of  toJioUi/  new  creations  the  mind  takes  its  point  of 
starting  from  one  or  more  memory-images  ;  and  then,  by  processes  (f  comhina' 
tion  or  differentiation,  it  pictures  the  newly  created  direct.  But  the  different 
degrees  of  fusion  and  intimate  association  which  the  processes  of  ideation 
have  already  reached  furnish  all  kinds  and  degrees  of  limitations  for  the 
imagination  of  the  individual.  Thus  no  color  can  be  imagined  except  as 
colored  extension ;  no  degree  of  smoothness  or  roughness,  except  as  smooth 
or  rough  surface,  etc. 

{  6.  It  is  customary  to  notice  the  dependence  of  imagination  upon  intel- 
lect, but  the  real  truth  of  this  relation  has  already  been  partially  explained 
in  a  much  more  profound  way.  If  by  *'  intellect "  we  mean  developed  activ- 
ities of  thought  and  reasoning,  as  connected  with  the  use  of  language,  then 
such  faculty  may  properly  be  said  to  be  necessary  to  the  development  of 
the  highest  productive  imagination.  The  profounder  truth  is  this:  both 
thought  and  imagination  develop  out  of,  and  in  dependence  upon,  proo- 
esses  of  ideation  co-ordinated  with  processes  of  primary  intellection— or 

^  The  Hamui  Mind,  L,  p.  86S. 
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diacriminating,  assimilating,  and  differentiating  consciousness.  Especially 
important,  however,  is  the  dependence  of  imagination  on  intellective  presen- 
tation-experience, on  x>erception  as  an  achievement  of  both  image-making 
and  thinking  faculty.  Such  perception  is  as  necessary  to  the  man  of  imag- 
ination as  to  the  man  of  science  ;  but  different  aspects  of  the  object  are 
caught  in  the  two  cases,  and  the  end  sought  in  the  new  combination  is  also 
difliarent.  The  imagination  of  the  inventor  and  of  the  artist  must  both  be 
stimulated  and  fed  by  discriminating  perception ;  but  in  the  case  of  a 
painter,  his  eye  seizes  upon  the  form  and  coloring  of  perceived  objects  in 
such  an  analytic  way,  and  so  fixes  it  in  memory,  that  it  may  serve  as  ma- 
terial for  his  art  in  the  future.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  musician, 
whose  perception  is  the  most  "interior"  of  all  artists.  Apropos  of  this  it 
may  be  noted  that  certain  Japanese  kakemonos  represent  their  old-time 
musicians  as  wandering,  with  their  simple  musical  instruments,  in  the  soli- 
tary places  of  nature  to  catch  the  various  notes  which  she  emits.  And  be- 
cause the  musical  art  of  this  x>eople  never  got  beyond  the  lower  imitative 
stage,  it  is  confessedly  inferior  to  that  of  European  peoples ;  for  imagination 
does  not  lose,  but  rather  gains,  in  intellectual  quality  when  it  passes  beyond 
the  reproductive  stage  and  constructs  an  ideal  by  fashioning  over  the  ele- 
ments of  a  past  perceptive  experience. 

2  7.  The  origin  of  all  g^eat  creations  of  imagination  is  necessarily 
more  or  less  enveloped  in  mystery.  Especially  is  this  true  when  we  see 
them  manifesting  a  relative  independence  of  the  development  of  what  we 
call  the  "thinking  faculty."  In  reflecting  upon  certain  phenomena  of  nat- 
ure, of  the  lower  animals,  and  of  the  sBsthetical  products  of  human  activity, 
one  is  led  to  refer  much  to  the  unconscious,  or  to  so-called  instinctive 
as  distinguished  from  intellective  and  voluntary  activity.  But  psychology, 
as  the  description  and  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  human  conscious- 
ness, can  only  recognize  in  silence  the  so-called  unconscious  creative  imag- 
ination of  nature.  The  theory  of  instinct,  whether  in  man  or  in  the  lower 
animals,  is  not  much  clearer  ;  and,  as  has  just  been  said,  we  are  forced  to 
admit  that  psychological  science  cannot  wholly  explain  the  origin  of  certain 
products  of  creative  imagination.  Certainly  they,  not  infrequently,  arise  in 
such  way  as  to  give  countenance  to  the  word  "divine ;"  and  this  word  is, 
psychologically  considered,  far  more  clear  and  intelligible  than  is  the  word 
unconscious.  Hence  we  have  no  fault  to  find  —  except  to  say  that,  of 
course,  such  phrases  are  not  scientific — with  Mozart's  father,  who  desig- 
nated as  "a  gift  of  God  "  the  imagination  of  his  son,  when  at  first  sight  he 
played  the  grand  organ,  treading  its  pedals  aright ;  or  with  Kepler's  claim 
that,  in  imagining  the  laws  of  motion  he  "  read  the  thoughts  of  God  "  after 
Him. 

Scientific  psychology  is  warranted,  however,  in  insisting  upon  the  truth 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  growth  of  the  products  of  creative  imagination  under  the 
laws  of  association  of  ideas,  and  of  intellectual  progress,  can  be  definitely 
traced.  This  is  true  for  the  individual ;  and  it  is  also  true  for  the  raca 
Thus,  if  we  are  permitted  to  analyze  the  creations  of  the  imagination  (even 
those  of  the  g^reatest  genius),  and  are  furnished  with  data  for  tracing  the 
history  of  the  author's  mental  development,  we  can  largely  explain  the 
result  in  accordance  with  psychological  laws.    For  the  works  of  the  great 
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masters  are  tmdersiood  in  the  light  of  their  note-books,  sketoh-books,  dia- 
ries, or  their  biographies,  their  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  others,  their 
natural  environment,  teachers,  etc.  Only  in  all  such  explanation  we  are 
finally  brought,  as  we  are  by  all  our  attempts  at  explanation,  face  to  face 
with  the  unexplained. 

{  8.  The  dependence  of  imag^ination  on  feeling  and  will  is  also  obvioiis. 
Even  more  speedy,  sure,  and  vivid  are  the  stirrings  of  the  affective  accom- 
paniment for  this  form  of  faculty  than  for  perception  or  thought.  To  create 
well  one  must  enter  by  feeling  into  the  most  interior  life  of  that  which  one 
creates.  This  is  true  even  of  so-called  cool  scientific  imagination.  The 
astronomer,  in  observing  or  in  calculating  fi-om  data  of  observation,  pats 
feeling  as  far  as  possible  to  one  side.  But  in  order  really  to  imagine  the 
enormous  velocities  of  the  immense  masses  through  illimitable  space,  or  the 
incalculable  thermic  energy  of  the  central  mass  of  the  solar  system,  he  must 
rise  to  the  occasion  on  wings  that  take  notice  of  their  own  flight.  The  in- 
fluence of  this  affective  accompaniment  is  felt  in  the  time-rate  of  the  imagi- 
nation ;  it  is  beneficially  quickened  or  perturbed,  according  as  the  feeling  is 
excessive  and  inappropriate,  or  not.  Gonversely,  it  is  by  appeal  to  the  imag- 
ination that  feeling  is  aroused  and  g^ded.  In  fact,  mere  perception  (if 
indeed  we  can  speak  in  this  connection  of  perception  without  imagination) 
has  comparatively  little  effect  on  feeling.  Thus  the  author  of  "Masks  or 
Faces  ? "  has  shown  that  most  g^eat  actors,  not  only  by  imagination  put 
themselves  in  the  place  of  the  characters  they  represent,  but  also  actually 
feel  the  appropriate  affective  accompaniments  of  those  characters.'  In  ordi- 
nary afOurs  also,  sympathetic  feeling  and  a  sort  of  '*  imaginative  contagion  " 
go  hand  in  hand ;  individuals  and  groups  of  persons,  when  moving  together 
for  a  common  end,  must  be  awakened  and  carried  forward  both  on  the  side 
of  emotion  and  on  the  side  of  imagination. 

But  cultivation  of  will  is  also  indispensably  connected  with  the  develop- 
ment of  productive  imagination.  Indeed  it  is  the  relation  to  the  Yolitions 
which  mainly  determines  the  difference  between  the  so-called  receptive 
and  the  creative  exercise  of  imagination.  In  the  more  purely  reproductive 
forms  of  this  faculty  we  seem  to  ourselves  to  let  our  fancy  "  run ;  **  our 
imaginings  are  left  to  *'  take  care  of  themselves.**  In  certain  less  purely 
reproductive  activities — as,  for  example,  in  listening  to  a  poem  being  read, 
or  to  a  dranuk  being  acted — we  are  called  upon  to  create  for  ourselves ;  but  we 
create  as  directed  by  the  purposeful  imaginings  of  another.  In  these  cases 
even,  it  is  left  for  us  to  decide  whether  we  toill  construct  the  meaning  of  the 
poem,  or  the  setting  of  the  drama,  in  this  particular  way  or  in  some  other. 
Thus  the  higher  forms  of  art  are  pre-eminently  suggestive  ;  they  invite  all  be- 
holders to  an  act  of  imagination ;  but  they  leave  each  beholder  some  choice 
as  to  what  he  will  imagine.  The  secret  of  the  beauty  of  the  best  Japanese 
art  is  that  it  appeals  to  the  fancy  in  this  way ;  its  weakness,  however,  is  often 
apparent  in  the  form  of  a  certain  excessive  vagueness,  a  lack  of  intellect- 
ual vigor,  and  a  tendency  to  excessive  sentimentalism.  In  similar  manner 
Wordsworth's  "feelings,"  that  lie  so  '*deep"  and  yet  are  excited  by  the 
"  meanest  flower  that  blows,"  are  left  to  be  rendered  into  almost  anything  of 
a  deflnite  sort  that  any  reader  may  choose  to  imagine.   This  defect  we  express 

>  Bee  a  work  by  tbii  title  on  the  PBycbology  of  Acting,  by  William  Archer. 
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bj  flaying  "  one  does  not  know  what  to  imagine.**  In  the  highest  products  of 
creative  imagination,  howeyer,  developed  intellect  and  imagination  both 
excite  and  guide  the  choice  of  an  ideal,  and  of  means  caref ally  selected  for 
its  realization.  The  case  of  works  of  art  is  often  presented  as  though  loftj 
and  pregnant  imagination  could  be  divorced  from,  or  were  even  opposite  to, 
the  choices  and  stresses  of  volition  and  the  conative  onsets  which  we  ascribe 
to  wilL  But  this  is  not  so.  In  creative  imagination  of  the  highest  order  the 
man  must  will  what  he  imagines,  or  no  real  creation  takes  place.  Oautier 
sajs  of  Balzac  that  he  did  not  **cop7"  the  two  or  three  thousand  types 
which  play  a  more  or  less  important  rSle  in  his  '*  human  comedy ; "  he 
Hved  them  ideally,  ^'  He  wore  their  clothes,  contracted  their  habits,  moved 
in  their  surroundings,  was  themselves^^yxruig  the  necessary  time."  For  the 
freedom  of  the  artist,  and  of  the  appreciative  beholder  of  the  work  of  art,  is 
not  independent  of  his  choice  ;  and  this  choice  extends  both  to  the  factors 
and  to  their  ideal  mode  of  synthesis. 

2  9.  But  the  work  of  creative  imagination  is  by  no  means  confined  to  gen- 
ius, or  to  artists,  or  to  persons  of  marked  talent  in  their  line.  What  is  called 
the  "real  world"  of  daily  experience  is  far  more  largely,  than  is  at  first  sup- 
posed, the  construction  of  the  productive  image-making  faculty.  The  ideal 
world  which  this  faculty  mingles  with  the  daily  life  of  the  average  man  is  an 
inexpressible  solace  to  the  souL  For  without  his  dream  of  some  kind  no 
man  could  well  bear  to  exist.  Thus  we  read  of  a  certain  house-servant  who 
had  cherished  an  ardent  but  never-realized  desire  to  become  a  soldier ;  duiing 
the  day  the  poor  wretch  cleaned  boots,  but  by  night  he  dreamed  himself  a 
major  and  in  command  of  a  regiment.  In  somewhat  similar  fashion  children 
amuse  themselves  with  play ;  the  lover  enjoys  the  presence  of  his  absent  mis- 
tress ;  the  mother  fondly  dwells  over  the  virtues  and  prospects  of  her  far- 
away child ;  or  the  business  man  sustains  and  stimulates  himself  with  the 
prospects  of  what  he  shall  gain  and  be  when  "  his  ship  comes  in."  On  the 
other  hand,  all  manner  of  depressing,  fearful,  and  corrupting  superstitions 
are  baleful  fruits  of  the  productive  imagination.  Under  its  influence  the 
same  child  who  has  played  merrily  by  day  covers  his  head  beneath  the 
bedclothes  by  night,  or  sits  shivering  in  the  dark  room  to  which  he  has  been 
consigned  for  punishment.  If  we  are  to  believe  Bourget—and  many  in- 
stances support  the  conclusion— it  is  with  youth  especially  that  the  '*  frenzied 
power  of  imagination  turns  to  torture."  But  savage  peoples  generally,  and 
the  more  ignorant  in  all  countries,  produce  by  diligent  exercise  of  this  faculty 
a  world  of  weird  and  horrid  shapes  and  events  that  gain  easily  the  belief  in 
their  reality  which  attaches  itself  to  all  objects  of  vivid  constructive  mental 
activity.  And  here  the  popular  and  the  artistic  uses  of  the  imagination  blend 
indistinguishably  in  their  results ;  for  varied  *'  folk-lore,"  ballads,  fairy  tales, 
and  fables  thus  emerge  and  become  parts  of  literature.  With  men,  gener- 
ally,  it  is  the  creative  imagination  which  adds  so  vastly  to  the  significance 
of  death — something  far  beyond  that  instinctive  repulsion  to  the  threat  of 
dissolution  which  the  higher  of  the  animals  are  supposed  to  show. 

It  is  not  this  pleasure-  and  pain- giving  work  of  productive  imagination, 
however,  which  we  have  here  chiefly  in  mind.  The  rather  is  it  the  extension 
of  that  profound  truth  which  we  have  already  seen  illustrated  in  many  ways ; 
perception  itself  involves  idealization ;  the  x>ercept  is  largely  the  creation  of 
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the  image-making  activity  of  mind.  In  saying  this  we  do  not  reject  the  dis- 
tinction between  what  we  know  to  be  real  and  what  we  know  to  be  the  resnlt 
merely  of  prodnotive  imagination.  On  the  contraiy,  it  is  only  by  develop- 
ment of  the  imagination,  nnder  prox>er  discipline,  that  the  way  is  prepared 
for  establishing  snch  distinctions  in  a  valid  manner.  As  Gdthe  said :  "  Im- 
agination is  the  preparatory  school  of  thought.**  For  the  child,  the  savage, 
the  half-tutored  man,  the  total  world  in  which  he  lives  is  a  very  mixed  affidr, 
created  scarcely  less  by  his  fancy  than  by  solid  perceptive  and  inferential 
knowledge.  And  for  us  all,  however  highly  developed,  the  boundaries  be- 
tween the  real  and  the  ideal,  between  what  we  can  say  we  know  on  irre- 
proachable groxmds  of  experience  and  what  we  imagine,  are  never  irremovably 
fixed. 

The  distinction  of  Kinds  of  Imagination  is  somewhat  impor- 
tant for  understanding  the  psychology  of  this  faculty.  For  pro- 
ductive imagination  has  many  ends  to  serve,  and  these  ends  must 
be  served  in  somewhat  markedly  different  ways ;  while  the  pur- 
pose of  memory  is  substantially  one  throughout.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  consideration  is  enhanced  also  by  the  fact  that,  both 
in  the  scientific  and  in  the  popular  estimate,  the  province  of  this 
form  of  mental  function  has  been  far  too  narrowly  conceived. 

The  kinds  of  imagination  may  be  distinguished  according  to 
the  subjects  to  which  its  productive  activity  is  applied.  Such 
a  division,  though  made  on  indirect  lines,  is  a  real  classification, 
because  the  real  differences  in  the  exercise  of  the  faculty  are  so 
largely  determined  by  differences  in  its  subject-matter  and  its 
chosen  end.  Thus  we  derive  (1)  practical  imagination ;  (2)  scien- 
tific imagination ;  (3)  artistic  or  sesthetical  imagination ;  and  (4) 
ethical  and  religious  imagination. 

The  foregoing  distinctions  in  kind,  although  well  founded, 
are  relative  and  not  mutually  exclusive.  For  example,  the  im- 
agination of  the  inventor  or  the  artist  must  partake  of  scientific 
quality ;  nor  can  the  discoverer  of  nature's  vdde-reaching  laws 
dispense  with  mental  activity  resembling  that  which  furnishes 
conditions  for  the  highest  art-work.  Again,  the  sesthetical  uses 
of  imagination  are  most  closely  akin  to  the  ethical  and  the  re- 
ligious, as  the  history  of  art  and  religion  would  confirm  the 
analysis  of  psychology  in  showing.  Yet  further,  since  both  the 
practical  and  the  ethical  concern  the  one  sphere  of  conduct,  it 
is  evident  that  these  two  kinds  are  closely  allied.  In  a  word, 
the  one  creative  human  mind  develops  a  variety  of  ideals  that 
have  respect  to  different  forms  of  its  interest  and  its  activities, 
and  by  discriminating  intelligence  and  selective  attention,  with 
choice,  sets  itself  to  the  approximate  realization  of  these  ideal 
ends.  Hence  imagination  is  in  some  sort  an  underlying  and 
unifying  mental  activity  that  overleaps  those  barriers  of  space 
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and  time  which  reality  respects,  and  thus  binds  the  data  of  im* 
mediate  experience  into  an  ideal  whole,  in  preparation  for  the 
supreme  synthesis  of  the  reasoning  faculty.  And  if  intellect 
chastens  imagination  with  regard  for  fact  and  law,  imagination 
outstrips  intellect,  since  it  is  a  pioneer  and  exciter  of  revolt 
against  what  is  merely  "  conformable  to  past  experience ; "  and 
with  it  the  intellect  cannot  dispense. 

The  ordinary  distinction  between  Fancy  and  Imagination  is 
fairly  well  taken  ;  but  it  introduces  a  subdivision  which  properly 
belongs  under  the  aesthetical  imagination,  and  which  is  some- 
what vague,  and  at  best  only  a  matter  of  degrees.  For  these 
very  reasons  imagination  is  a  much  broader  term  than  fancy. 
To  apply  the  words  "practical"  and  "scientific"  to  the  term 
fancy  would  seem  to  be  inappropriate ;  and  it  is  only  with 
some  show  of  contempt  that  one  woxdd  speak  of  the  ethical 
and  religious  imagfination  as  identical  with  a  similar  work  of 
fancy.  But  certain  art-work,  which  is  the  construction  of  the 
image-making  faculty  as  related  to  the  excitement  of  aasthetical 
feeling — may  properly  be  spoken  of  as  belonging  under  the 
rubric — "  the  fanciful."  With  this  understanding  even,  we  should 
hesitate  as  to  where  to  classify  many  aesthetical  compositions ; 
for  they  might  equally  well  be  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  fancy 
or  to  imagination.  But,  in  general,  fancy  is  distinguished  from 
imagination  (1)  by  having  less  regard  for  the  probable  as  de- 
termined by  known  facts  and  laws ;  (2)  by  being  less  likely  to 
be  connected  with  practical  interests  other  than  that  of  mere 
amusement  (fancy  may  be  "tickled,"  imagination  must  be 
"  awakened  "  and  "  fed  ") ;  (3)  by  being  less  bound  by  considera- 
tions of  method  in  the  attainment  of  its  lower  and  more  imme- 
diate end ;  (4)  and  consequently,  by  being  narrower  in  the  range 
of  subjects  to  which  it  can  be  applied ;  (5)  by  serving  more  tem- 
porary issues,  but  tiring  and  di^usting  if  the  attempt  be  made  to 
render  it  an  object  of  enduring  or  frequent  intuition ;  and  (6)  when 
successful,  by  ministering  to  a  lower  form  of  sesthetical  feeling. 

2  10.  It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  without  practical  imagination  no  occupation 
can  successfully  be  carried  on.  By  imagination  the  end  to  be  attained,  how- 
ever lowly  and  immediate,  is  held  before  the  mind  and  thus  the  nature  of 
the  practice  determined  ;  thus  also  are  the  separate  transactions  modified 
according  to  the  relation  which  they  are  foxmd  to  sustain  as  means  to  this 
end.    For  as  Schiller  says  in  his  "  Song  of  the  Bell : " 

''It  is  just  this  which  manhood  graces, 
And  'tis  for  this  his  mind  should  stand, 
That  in  his  heart  he  ever  traces 

What  he  constructs  with  his  own  hand." 
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The  savage  who  shapes  to  its  more  perfect  naes  his  bow  and  qai?er  of 
arrows ;  the  boy  who,  on  beginning  geometry,  takes  chalk  and  string  in 
hand  with  the  purpose  both  to  realize  and  to  perfect  his  inchoate  idea  of  flw 
circle  or  an  ellipse ;  the  mother  who  by  anticipatory  act  of  imagination  for- 
tifies her  coui-age  and  resists  the  oncoming  pains  of  maternity;  or  tk^ 
patient  who  collapses  at  the  bare  sight  of  the  dentist's  easy-chair — all  of  n»9 
in  every  deed  of  all  our  work-a-day  living,  illustrate  the  uses  of  the  practicaJL 
imagination.    The  entire  world  of  experience  is  liable  to  be  liyed  over  icm. 
three  different  ways— once  in  imagination  that  projects  and  anticipates 
as  here  and  now  present  what  is  really  yonder  and  in  the  future ;  once  izm^ 
what  we  call  actual  and  living  exx>erience,  the  immediate  awareness  of  per — 
ception  and  self -consciousness ;  and  yet  once  more  in  memory. 

Those  of  the  race,  however  unknown  to  history,  who  do  the  really  fin^» 
and  great  things  of  a  so-called  practical  kind,  must  have  unusual  endow — 
ment,  good  training,  and  active  functioning  of  the  productive  imagination. 
Without  this  great  practical  enterprises  cannot  be  planned  or  carried  to  any^ 
measure  of  success.    As  a  modem  writer  on  this  subject  has  truly  said  ? 
**  Imagination  is  the  creative  origin  of  what  is  fine,  not  in  art  and  song  alon^ 
but  also  in  all  forms  of  action,  in  campaig^ns,  civil  triumphs,  material  con— 
quests.'*    Certain  men  of  genius,  or  of  high  order  of  talents  in  praoticaL 
achievements  may  indeed  be  lacking  in  certain  kinds  of  productive  imagi- 
nation ;  they  may  be  relatively  poor  in  strictly  scientific,  or  iBSthetical.  or* 
ethical  and  religious  imagination.    But  they  cannot  be  lacking  in  that  crea- 
tive activity  of  the  representative  faculty  which  sets  before  the  mind  ideals 
of  what  is  new  and  larger  than  the  measure  of  past  experience.     So  they 
who  plan  great  business  enterprises,  or  political  and  military  campaigns,  as 
well  as  they  who  plan  dramas  and  musical  compositions,  must  have  minds  of 
large  capacity  for  some  kind  of  productive  imagination.    And  perhaps  as 
many  have  failed  miserably  in  such  manner  of  enterprises  through  lack  of 
expansive  faculty,  as  on  account  of  excess  in  devising  generous  plans  for  the 
attainment  of  high  ends,  without  sufficiently  careful  calculation  respecting 
materials  and  means  of  realization. 

{11.  To  listen  to  the  claims  of  certain  modem  advocates  of  the  triumphs 
of  science,  one  would  suppose  that  all  which  is  covered  by  this  title  must 
be  founded  on  the  most  exact  and  carefully  limited  x>erception,  with  an  ex- 
tension only  along  strictly  guarded  lines  of  mathematical  demonstration  or 
reasoning,  capable  of  being  experimentally  tested.  But  the  truth  is  that 
what  is  called  **  science  "  is — all  of  it — very  largely  the  work  of  constructive 
imagination  ;  scarcely  less  largely  so  than  is  the  work  of  the  artist  in  words, 
or  tones,  or  colors.  Indeed,  there  are  many  artistic  delineations  of  life 
(some  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  for  example,  or  not  a  few  modem  novels) 
which  we  may  know,  by  a  careful  comparison,  to  be  more  nearly  true  rep- 
resentatives of  reality  than — in  all  probability— certain  current  soientifio 
theories  would  prove  to  be,  if  only  we  could  ever  know  how  correctly  the 
latter  do  represent  reality.  As  Professor  0.  0.  Everett  has  said :  "  The  the- 
ory of  evolution,  whether  it  be  true  or  folse,  is  as  truly  a  creation  of  the 
mind  as  the  fables  of  .^Bsop,  where  the  monkey  and  the  fox  talk  together. 
The  fable  may  be  more  fanciful,  the  theory  may  be  more  imaginative." 

Let  what  is  called  the  "  body  "  of  any  of  the  physical  sciences  be  ex* 
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•mined  in  detail  when  testing  the  statement  jost  made.  But,  in  the  first 
place,  let  it  be  remembered  that  what  is  said  to  be  obserred  is,  in  tmtb,  very 
largelj  eonstmoted  by  the  imagination.  No  one  accnstomed  to  the  use  of 
the  higher  powers  of  Uie  mieroscope  can  for  a  moment  donbt  this,  as  respects 
what  is  seen  under  its  lenses.  Indeed,  what  is  seen  depends,  not  so  much 
npon  the  pure  sense-data  as  upon  interpretation  —  upon  the  reading  into 
these  data  of  the  appropriate  mental  images.  For  example,  in  nerve-histol- 
ogy the  cuts  of  the  ordinary  text-books  picture  imagined  characters,  the 
exact  likeness  of  which  no  one  can  find  in  actual  nenre-preparations.  No 
one  can  find  anything  in  particular  in  these  preparations  who  is  not  him- 
self prepared  by  constructiye  imagination  to  picture  what  he  is  to  find. 
And  the  history  of  the  growth  of  this  science  is  full  of  illustrations  of  the 
truth  that  different  observers  not  infrequently  do  find  what  they  imagine  they 
shall  find.  What  is  true  in  high  degree  of  this  most  difiScult  science  of  ob- 
servation is  true — although  in  less  degree — of  all  similar  sciences.  The  de- 
mands made  upon  the  mind  by  these  sciences  correspond  with  the  method 
of  training  which  they  furnish  to  the  mind.  As  a  recent  writer  has  said  of 
geology,  it  trains  the  mind  in  "  the  method  by  which  theoretical  order  is 
made  out  of  the  interminable  confusion  and  complexity  of  natural  things." 

What  is  true  of  the  observational  basis  of  modem  science  is  pre-eminently 
true  of  its  theoretical  development  For  modem  science  is  not  more  dis- 
tinguished for  its  widely  extended  and  carefully  guarded  observation  than 
for  its  subtile  and  stupendous  theories.  But  every  theory  is  the  product, 
of  necessity  and  by  virtue  of  its  very  nature  as  theory,  of  the  construc- 
tive imagination.  It  is  a  syrUtiesis  eacplcmatory  of  facts  by  reference  to  an  ideal 
principle.  And  what  a  marvellous  complex  equipment  of  entities  and  laws 
is  that  with  which  the  devotee  of  the  natural  sciences  finds  himself  pos- 
sessed whenever  he  resorts  to  this  treasure-house  of  the  picture-making 
faculty !  Here  are  beings  and  modes  of  behavior,  not  only  unlike  anything 
that  comes  within  the  sphere  of  perceptive  reality,  but  even  combining 
within  themselves  the  idealized  potencies  of  most  contradictory  real  qual- 
ities. Such  are  the  luminiferous  ether,  the  electricity  that  is  a  physical 
entity,  perchance,  without  having  mass,  the  atoms  that  are  too  large  to  be 
imagined  as  mere  points,  and  yet  not  large  enough  to  be  imagined  in  terms 
of  sensuous  imagination,  whether  of  sight  or  touch.  The  changes  which  are 
ceaselessly  going  on  in  these  beings,  and  which  theoretically  xmderlie  and 
account  for  all  physical  change,  make  the  most  exhausting  demands  upon 
constructive  imagination,  if  we  are  to  have  any  idea  whatever  as  to  what 
these  beings  are  really  about.  Especially  do  biological  and  geological 
science,  with  their  theory  of  evolution,  require  from  this  faculty  an  exercise, 
stretching  through  countless  eras  of  time,  and  picturing  processes  in  the 
wombs  and  brains  of  extinct  animals,  and  in  the  capillary  vessels  of  plants, 
etc.,  that  no  eye  has  ever  seen  or  ever  could  have  seen.  And  we  refrain 
from  speaking  in  this  connection  of  those  immeasurable  "  gaps  **  and  "  miss- 
ing links,**  and  **  sudden  leaps,**  and  infinitesimally  small  **  variations,**  on 
which  imagination  must  draw  ad  libitum,  if  any  satisfactory  theory  of  evolu- 
tion is  to  be  set  up  and  maintained. 

These  large  drafts  upon  the  human  faculty  for  making  pictures  of 
the  ideal  are  not  here  spoken  of  with  the  intention  to  reproach  modem 
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physioal  science  for  excessiye  imagination.  Ear  from  this ;  bnt,  on  the  con- 
traiy,  oar  intention  is  to  show  that  science,  too,  is  artistic,  and  that  her 
art  is  bom  of  the  same  parentage  with  that  of  the  poet  and  the  dramatist. 
Only  the  important  difference  concerns  the  principles  which  regolate  imagi- 
nation in  the  two  cases,  and  the  character  of  the  ends  which  are  to  be  served. 
It  is,  moreover,  a  significant  fact  in  history  that  many  of  the  most  important 
discoveries  in  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences  have  been  dae  to  the 
constmctive  imagination  of  poets  and  philosophers.  But  has  not  Mr. 
Tyndall  ^  himself  declared  that,  when  ' '  nourished  by  knowledge  ])atiently 
won,  and  bounded  and  conditioned  by  operant  reason,  imagination  becomes 
the  mightiest  instrument  of  the  physical  discoverer  ?  " 

{ 12.  It  is  universally  acknowledged  that  artistic  and  SBsthetical  excel* 
lence  depends  upon  the  activity  of  creative  imagination.  The  connection  of 
such  activity  with  the  excitement  of  feeling  has  already  been  remarked ;  it 
will  be  still  better  xmderstood  after  our  subsequent  discussion  of  the  nature 
and  kinds  of  sesthetical  sentiments.  Since  the  one  end  of  all  fosthetical 
imagination  is  to  express  and  appeal  to  »sthetical  feeling,  the  limitations  of 
the  different  kinds  of  sesthetical  imagination  are  set  by  differences  in  the 
means  necessary  to  reach  this  end.  Here,  however,  fancy,  in  its  more  un- 
govemed  and  grotesque  forms,  may  combine  the  results  of  past  visualisings 
into  new  constructions  that  regard  only  the  limitations  of  sfiace-fonn,  while 
quite  overstepping  all  the  boundaries  of  material  reality.  Such  are  the 
"  castles  in  the  air,"  or  **  the  houses  that  crown  the  top  of  Jack's  bean-stalk.*' 
In  the  realization  of  this  work  of  imagination  the  more  particular  limitations 
are  further  determined  by  the  character  of  the  material  employed ;  this  is 
also,  of  course,  closely  connected  with  the  character  of  the  end  to  be 
reached.  By  these  forms  of  art  not  too  complex  ideas  may  be  presented  in 
pictorial  form.  "  Pictures  and  statues  are  the  books  of  the  people,"  said 
St.  Augustine. 

In  music  notes  of  different  timbre  are  combined  in  a  rhythmic  way  by  the 
constructive  faculty.  Here,  however,  the  peculiarly  ''interior"  quality  of 
the  material  has  a  profound  effect  upon  the  work  of  the  creative  imagination. 
The  painter,  architect,  or  sculptor  can  project  his  visualizings  into  objective 
space,  as  it  were,  and  look  upon  them  as  something  separable  from  the 
activity  of  his  own  which  creates  them.  For  this  it  is  not  necessary  that  he 
should  wait  until  the  mental  images  have  been  set  on  canvas,  or  into  wood 
or  marble.  But  the  musician,  while  composing,  hears  only  the  harmoniea 
he  creates,  and  creates  them  only  as  he  hears  them  reverberating  within  the 
concert-chamber  of  his  own  brain.  Thus  we  read  of  Mozart  that  the  airs  he 
wrote  or  played  impromptu  were  only  a  part  of  those  which  the  divine 
faculty  played  for  him  to  hear ;  and  that  he  could  not  well  avoid  listening  to 
what  was  going  on  in  his  ears,  or  stop  it  sounding  until  it  had  been  cast 
forth  upon  paper.  All  this  corresponds  exactly  with  the  nature  of  the  sen- 
sations and  perceptions  of  sound.  Further  limitations  are  set  to  the  imag- 
ination in  music  by  the  laws  of  consonance  and  dissonance.  As  to  the 
growth  of  this  form  of  sesthetical  imagination  the  history  of  music  is  most 
instructive.  Enlarged  scope  was  given  to  this  faculty  when  the  discovery 
was  made  that  two  or  more  arias  could  be  simultaneously  sung,  if  only  their 

>  The  Sdentillc  Use  of  the  Tmaginatlon.  p.  6. 
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sncoessiye  notes  stood  in  certain  relations,  without  a  disagreeable  effect  from 
dissonance.  But  only  when  the  modem  harmony  succeeded  countei'point,  was 
the  wide  world  of  musical  glories  opened  before  the  creatiye  imagination  ; 
and  with  the  increased  number  and  power  of  the  musical  instruments  at 
command  the  artist  in  tones  is,  of  all  others,  most  gloriously  free.  Tet  there 
is  no  more  affecting  tribute  to  the  incredible  achieyements  of  the  masters  of 
this  form  of  constructive  faculty  than  to  compare  the  works  of  Beethoyen  or 
Haydn,  as  rendered  by  modem  instrumentation,  with  the  feeble  sensuous 
result  which  must  haye  been  produced  by  the  instruments  on  which  these 
masters  composed  them.  It  was  surely  what  imagination  wrought,  and  not 
what  the  senses  received,  that  carried  the  tokens  of  such  grandeur  I 

It  is  in  poetry f  however,  that  the  constructive  imagination  attains  its  lof- 
tiest exercise ;  for  here  it  is  more  completely  joined  with  the  higher  intel- 
lectual processes  of  thinking,  and  it  employs  language  as  the  vehicle  of  ex- 
pression and  means  of  appeal  to  other  minds.  Here,  then,  its  creative  work 
consists  in  combining  conceptions  into  such  pictorial  forms  as  lend  them- 
selves to  intuition  of  their  meaning  with  an  accompaniment  of  appropri- 
ate flssthetical  feeling.  Thus  in  poetry  the  whole  soul  expresses  itself,  as 
it  were,  through  the  channels  of  constructive  image-making  faculty.  On 
account  of  the  nature  of  the  material  employed  (conception  and  its  embodi- 
ment in  words),  poetic  creations  must  be  more  **  thoughtful  **  than  is  the 
case  with  the  other  arts — painting  standing  next  in  this  regard,  and  music 
farthest  away.  Unless  imagination  is  clarified  by  thought,  its  highest  crea- 
tive work  in  poetry  is  impossible.  As  Joubert  has  said :  "  The  true  poet 
has  a  mind  full  of  very  clear  images,  while  ours  is  only  filled  with  confused 
descriptions.*'  But  all  the  unfothomable  mystery  of  life  may  be  clearly 
imaged  by  poetry,  as  well  as  its  recognizable  aspects  and  more  undoubted 
teachings,  with  a  fulness  and  variety  more  nearly  corresponding  to  reality 
than  IB  the  case  with  other  arts.  Hence,  with  the  proper  limitations,  it  is 
not  wholly  improper  to  say :  ''  The  imagination  is  in  a  special  sense  the 
poetic  faculty." 

It  belongs  to  a  more  special  psychology  to  discuss  the  mental  origin  and 
significance  of  all  those  various  forms  of  pictorial  representation  which 
poetry  (and,  indeed,  in  a  more  limited  way,  all  the  other  arts]  employs.  But 
the  connection  of  the  work  of  constructive  imag^ation  with  perception 
should  be  again  noticed  here.  It  is  not  primarily  the  association  of  ideas 
by  similarity  and  contrast  which  accounts  psychologically  for  tropes,  similes, 
and  the  various  figures  of  speech  which  poets  employ ;  it  is  rather  primarily 
the  activity  of  lively  fancy  or  vivid  imagination  in  connection  with  percep- 
tion. The  determining  experience  is,  for  the  poet  this — that  he  sees  and 
hears  something  more  than,  and  different  from,  the  ordinary  observer  in  the 
presentations  of  sense  and  of  self-consciousness.  It  is  the  idea  as  intuited 
in  the  perception  rather  than  as  suggested  by  another  idea  which  he  catches 
as  others  do  not.  It  is  the  fundamental  difference  in  his  perceptive  in- 
terests and  experiences  which  furnishes  him  with  his  peculiar  equipment  of 
associated  ideas  for  the  use  of  constructive  imagination.  In  general,  SBsthet- 
ical  imagination  feeds  upon  what  it  finds,  by  intuition  of  the  ideal,  as  pres- 
ent in  the  concrete  and  individual  experience — the  presentation  of  sense  or 
self -consciousness. 
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{ 13.  Finallj,  etlnca  and  religion  are  qnite  impossible  withont  a  lofty  and 
expansive  use  of  imagination.  It  is  requisite — as  will  be  shown  more  olearlj 
later  on — to  the  exercise  and  development  of  conscience  that  some  ideal 
of  condnot  and  character  should  be  framed.  This  is  tnie  of  the  very  begin- 
nings of  what  is  troly  ethical,  and  of  the  lower  grades  of  its  development. 
Until  the  distinction  is  made,  however  dimly,  between  what  is  and  that  which 
ought  to  be,  the  sphere  of  ethics  has  not  been  experimentally  entered  upon. 
But  *'  that  which  ought  to  be,"  ca  distingui$hedfrom  that  which  only  has  been  or 
is  now,  must  be  constructed  by  image-making  facuUy,  And  if  we  will  reflect, 
we  shall  find  that  all  conduct,  as  distinguished  from  mere  action,  implies 
the  work  of  mentally  constructing  standards,  ideals,  and  new  combinations 
of  means  to  be  employed  in  the  attainment  of  ends  (what  *'  I  ought  to  do,** 
or  '*  ought  to  have  done,"  under  a  given  set  of  circumstances,  in  order  to 
gain  this,  and  to  be  that,  etc.).  The  word  *'  right, '^  in  its  genuine  ethical 
meaning,  stands  for  some  sort  of  an  ideal ;  and  all  ideals  are  the  oonstmo- 
tion  of  imagination,  sufExised  with  feeling  and  guided  by  reasoning  faculty. 

If  what  has  just  been  said  is  true  for  the  very  beginnings  of  ethical  life, 
it  is,  of  course,  pre-eminently  true  for  the  men  of  genius  or  unusual  talents 
in  this  line  of  life.  It  has  been  said  that  "imagination  has  impelled  even 
the  saints  and  the  martyrs  of  humanity."  Leaving  out  the  word  *'  even  "*  and 
changing  the  word  *' impelled**  (for  it  is  feeling  that  impels),  we  may  at 
once  admit  that  moral  heroism  is  impossible  without  the  power  to  construct 
high  moral  ideals.  Indeed,  the  man  who  seems  to  be  a  hero  in  the  matter  of 
courage,  fidelity,  or  self-sacrifice,  but  who  does  the  deed  by  habit  merely, 
or  by  stress  of  will,  without  any  mental  picture  of  its  sig^nificanoe  as  related 
to  some  ideal,  is  no  real  hero  at  all.  It  is  as  true  of  ethical  as  of  nsthetical 
imagination  that  it  is  essentially  an  idealizing  process. 

That  the  alleged  entities  and  principles  recognized  by  religious  faith  and 
worship  are  dependent  upon  constructive  imagination  no  one  will  be  found 
to  deny.  This  is  perhaps  no  more  true,  although  more  obvious,  than  the  de- 
pendence  of  scientific  theory  upon  the  same  faculty.  In  any  intelligent  use 
of  words  like  *'the  Infinite,**  *'the  Absolute,*'  or  of  terms  designating  the 
predicates  and  attributes  and  activities  of  Deity — such  as  his  eternity,  om- 
nipotence, unity,  and  even  his  wisdom  and  truth,  etc. — the  combined  ener- 
gizing of  imagination  and  thought,  in  a  very  high  degree  of  the  exercise  of 
both  these  faculties,  is  necessarily  implied.  But  the  religious  imagination 
is  in  many  respects  more  closely  allied  with  the  »sthetical  than  with  the 
'  scientific ;  while,  of  course,  its  connection  with  ethical  imagination  is  so 
close  and  important  that  it  is  in  fact  difficult  to  separate  between  the  two. 
Ethical  and  religious  imagination,  however,  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
scientific  than  to  the  sosthetical,  in  at  least  one  important  respect ;  it  makes 
an  appeal  to  observation  and  to  inference,  in  the  world  of  reality,  for  a  sup- 
port to  its  ideal  creations.  This — as  has  already  been  said — ^is  one  reason 
why  fancy,  as  distinguished  from  imagination,  is  tolerable  and  even  pleas- 
ing in  art ;  but  is  not  so  in  science,  conduct,  and  religion. 

The  Development  (and  cultivation)  of  Imag^ination  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  psychological  praxis.  Its  general  rules,  how- 
ever,  follow  pretty  plainly  from  the  laws  of  the  reproduotiTd 
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aotivity  as  they  have  already  been  discussed.  But  since  the  cult- 
ure should  always  be  special,  all  the  most  appropriate  maxims 
depend  upon  the  conditions  of  the  different  kinds  of  imagina- 
tion. The  scientific  imagination,  as  cultivated  in  a  way  special 
to  its  kind,  will,  of  itself,  scarcely  be  favorable  to  the  development 
of  the  »sthetical  or  the  ethico-religious  imagination.  It  will 
even  need  much  tempering  in  order  to  be  most  serviceable  in  so- 
called  ''  practical  life."  On  the  other  hand,  a  high  order  of  ses- 
thetical  imagination  is  attainable  with  little  or  no  ability  to  form 
an  adequate  conception  of  that  world  of  atoms  and  forces  and 
physical  laws  in  which  science  revels.  While  that  men  who  con- 
fess no  difficulty  in  picturing  the  nature  and  the  behavior  of  lu- 
miniferous  ether,  and  of  other  imaginary  physical  entities,  find 
themselves  quite  unable  to  imagine  the  entities  of  religion,  there 
is  no  lack  of  examples  to  show.  In  fine,  the  very  nature  of  imag- 
ination makes  an  "  all-around  "  cultivation  of  it,  to  a  high  degree 
of  attainment,  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  achieve. 

[In  addition  to  the  works  already  cited,  end  of  Chapter  JLLIL,  compare  the  following : 
AddiMm :  Spectator,  Kos.  411-419.  liei^h  Hant :  Imagination  and  Fancy.  Joly :  L*Imaff- 
ination.  Maaas :  Versnch  aber  d.  Einbildon^kraft.  Frohschammer :  iMe  Phantane  ala 
Grandnnncip  d.  Weltprooeasei.  Oelzelt-Newin  :  Ueber  Phantarie-VortteUnngen.  Ra- 
bier :  Le<K>ns  de  PhUosophie,  L.  chaps,  xrii,  zriiL  Friedrich :  Die  Bntstehnng  d.  Wahn- 
ainnea.  Cohen :  Die  dicntenache  Phantasie.  Sohmidknni :  Analytiache  nnd  aynthetlBche 
Phantane.  LOwenfdd :  PhyriognomiJc  nnd  Mimik.  Siebeck :  Daa  Weaen  d.  aethetiBohen 
Anechannng.  HeobBr :  Die  Hiyaiologie  nnd  Fliyohok>gie  d.  Laoheni  nnd  d.  Komiachen. 
Dn  Pkel :  ^yohologie  der  Lyrik.] 
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THOUGHT  AND  LANGUAGE 

On  beginning  the  discussions  of  the  two  following  chapters, 
it  is  desirable  to  distinguish  the  psychological  from  the  logical 
point  of  view.  Without  unwarrantably  disparagfing  the  science 
called  *'  formal  logic,"  it  only  accords  with  fact  to  say  that  most 
treatises  which  bear  this  title  make  upon  the  unprejudiced  reader 
either  the  impression  of  being  commonplace  or  the  impression 
of  being  remote  from,  and  even  unfaithful  to,  any  psychical  real- 
ity. It  is  customary  to  answer  objections  arising  from  the  latter 
impression  by  saying  that  logic  deals  with  the  universal  laws,  or 
abstract  and  contentless  forms,  of  the  intellect.  This  answer, 
however,  only  affords  a  partial  justification.  It  is  undoubtedly 
an  advantage  to  have  the  more  obvious  intellectual  connections, 
which  come  to  maintain  themselves  between  the  successive  psy- 
choses in  the  stream  of  consciousness,  stated  in  the  form  of  ab- 
stract and  universally  valid  formulas.  At  the  same  time,  the  too 
wide  separation  of  logic  during  these  hundreds  of  years  from  its 
psychological  basis  has  exercised  an  unfortunate  influence  upon 
the  science  ;  and  it  is  hard  to  show  that  it  has  any  right  to  ex- 
istence as  thus  separated.  From  the  time  of  its  founding  by 
Aristotle  until  almost  the  present  day,  the  so-called  "  science  of 
thought"  has  imdergone  little  or  no  development.  But  when  it 
received  its  shaping  at  the  hands  of  that  great  master  it  could  not 
derive  its  full  legitimate  benefit  from  a  knowledge  of  the  actual 
phenomena  of  concrete  mental  life  ;  for  no  science  of  psychology 
(since  Aristotle's  De  Anima  sustains  no  such  relation  to  all  sub- 
sequent treatises  on  the  soul  as  his  logic  sustains  to  all  subse- 
quent treatment  of  the  laws  of  thought)  existed  at  that  time  on 
which  logic  could  base  itself,  or  with  which,  as  both  sciences  be- 
gan to  develop,  it  could  keep  pace.  From  its  very  nature,  how- 
ever, formal  logic  can  never  be  anything  but  a  subordinate 
branch  of  psychology ;  its  sole  province  is  to  state — for  pur- 
poses of  convenience,  it  may  be  in  symbolical  manner — what  are 
the  forms  which  the  psychoses  assume,  what  are  their  implica- 
tions, and  what  are  the  laws  of  their  sequence,  as  by  activity  of 
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the  relating  faculty  the  development  of  knowledge  goes  on.  But 
this  is  essentially  what  the  psychology  of  thought  and  of  reason- 
ing also  attempts.  And  the  fact  that  logic  aims  to  make  its  con- 
<dusion8  more  indubitable,  its  statements  of  the  general  forms 
and  laws  of  the  intellect  more  universal,  by  abstracting  from  all 
concrete  content,  is  of  relatively  little  importance.  Among  the 
most  genuinely  interesting  questions  concerning  the  phenomena 
of  mind  are  such  as  follow:  What  is  the  real  nature  of  those 
mental  processes  for  which  both  psychology  and  logic  employ 
the  terms  "conception,"  "judgment,"  "reasoning"  (inductive 
and  deductive)?  What  laws  must  these  processes  observe  in 
order  to  contain  the  truth,  and  mentally  represent,  in  a  valid  way, 
what  we  call  reality?  and.  How  may  the  sphere  of  knowledge,  as 
distinguished  from  the  regions  of  conjecture,  opinion,  and  mere 
belief,  be  enlarged  ?  But  the  complete  answer  to  these  questions 
takes  us  beyond  the  boimds  of  the  descriptive  science  of  psychol- 
ogy»  ©vsDi  i^  we  include  in  it  the  subjects  usually  treated  under 
formal  logic  and  logical  praxis.  Indeed  these  questions  suggest 
much  that  lies  in  that  department  of  philosophy  which  we  call 
Noetics,  or  theory  of  knowledge. 

Two  differences,  however,  exist  between  the  more  distinc- 
tively logical  and  the  more  distinctively  psychological  treatment 
of  the  processes  and  laws  of  thought. 

(1)  Psychology  treats,  primarily,  of  the  actual  processes  of 
mental  life  to  which  the  names  conception,  judgment,  reasoning, 
«tc.,  apply.  It  regards  this  mental  life  as  being  what  it  actually 
is — a  ceaseless  succession  of  processes,  a  stream  of  conscious- 
ness in  which  different  states  and  fields  of  consciousness  follow 
•each  other  without  any  possibility  of  pause.  It  is  the  nature  of 
these  processes  and  the  actual  forms  of  their  sequence — the  life 
of  relating  consciousness,  which,  like  all  mental  life,  moves  on 
while  it  relates,  and  analyzes  and  synthesizes  its  own  content  as 
the  successive  "moments"  of  that  content  occur — ^which  psychol- 
ogy tries  to  describe  and  explain.  Logic,  on  the  contrary,  enacts 
the  fiction  of  a  so-called  product  of  thought,  which  can,  by 
abstraction,  be  considered  as  separable  from  the  living  process 
and  as  capable  of  thus  being  subjected  to  analysis  in  order  to 
determine  its  nature.  Thus  logic  treats  concepts  as  products, 
differing  in  respect  of  "  content "  and  "  extent ; "  judgment 
and  the  syllogism,  too,  are  regarded  by  this  science  as  com- 
pleted resultants  of  operative  faculty— psychical  entities,  as  it 
were,  which  can  be  analyzed  into  formulated  arrangements  of 
the  aforesaid  concepts.  And  so  we  are  told  how  judgments 
are  "  formed  "  by  combining  concepts  ;  and  syllogisms  and  trains 
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of  reasoning  by  combining  judgments.  In  all  this  the  real  trath 
which  psychology  emphasizes  is  too  often  oyerlooked  or  sup- 
pressed by  logia  Concqf^ts,  judgments^  and  trains  of  reasoning 
are  themselves,  in  acttudiig,  only  established  forms  of  the  fnavement 
of  mental  life;  and — to  employ  a  suggestive  figure  of  speech 
— ^it  is  the  "morphology"^  of  intellectual  growth  which  both 
logic  and  psychology  aim  to  discover. 

(2)  The  treatment  of  thought-processes  by  psychology,  as 
compared  with  logic,  differs  furthermore  in  that  the  former  con- 
stantly considers  these  processes  as  related  to  all  the  other  men- 
tal processes  in  the  total  development  of  mental  life.  But  logic 
speaks  of  "  pure  "  thought  and  its  laws,  etc.  Now  there  is  no 
pure  thought  in  reality;  and  the  attempt  to  work  out  a  sci- 
ence of  such  thought,  independently  of  actual  concrete  thought- 
experience,  is  less  successful,  by  far,  than  is  the  attempt  to  form 
a  pure  science  of  geometrical  form  and  of  number.  For  example, 
we  cannot  begin  to  understand  the  concept  without  oonstanl 
reference  to  the  representative  image ;  or  abstraction,  without 
introducing  the  theory  of  attention  ;  or  comparison,  without  im- 
plying a  true  psychological  science  of  perception  and  memory. 

Without  further  reference  to  formal  logic,  and  its  successes 
or  failures,  from  the  point  of  view  of  psychological  science, 
we  may  now  define  our  purpose  in  the  next  two  chapters  as  fol- 
lows :  We  are  going  to  trace  the  development  of  that  &culty 
which  is  called  "  the  Intellect,"  or  the  faculty  of  thought.  For, 
in  the  broader  meaning  of  the  word  it  is  thought  which  consti- 
tutes the  essence  of  intellect ;  or  rather,  thinking  is  the  distinc- 
tive function  whose  development  conditions  the  formation  and 
growth  of  intellectual  faculty  as  such.  But  in  doing  this  we 
shall  build  upon  the  basis  already  laid.  Intellect  proper — 
that  mental  functioning  which  is  called  conception,  judgment, 
and  reasoning—is  a  complex  growth.  It  is  dependent,  like  all 
faculty,  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  upon  other  allied  forms  of 
mental  life  and  upon  their  development.  Its  dependence  upon 
the  processes  of  ideation  is  especiidly  dose.  Indeed,  all  devdop- 
ment  of  thought  really  is  conditioned  tqnm — we  might  say  without 
impropriety,  consists  in — the  changes  thai  take  place  in  the  ideas 
and  in  the  laws  of  their  sequsfioe,  as  the  activity  of  primary  tnteL 
lection  becomes  more  dominant  under  the  guidance  of  a  choice  qf 
cericdn  ends  ofhundedge  to  be  reached. 

{  1.  Since  ilie  derelopment  of  iniellect  proper,  or  the  fMulty  of  thought 
tnd  reasoiuDg,  inyolTee  the  prepantory  growth,  as  it  were,  of  all  the  element- 
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ary  prooeflaes  of  mental  life,  a  consideration  of  this  development  makes  it 
neoeesazy  briefly  to  summarize  our  previons  conclusions  so  far  as  they  bear 
upon  the  topic.  We  have  seen  how,  in  the  form  of  representative  images, 
oar  past  presentation-experiences  are  reproduced  in  consciousness.  "When 
thus  reproduced  they  exhibit  different  degrees  of  intensity,  life-likeness,  and 
objectiye  resemblance  to  the  originals  from  which  they  are  said  to  be  derived. 
They  also  become  related  in  various  ways  under  the  so-called  laws  of  the 
association  of  ideas ;  or  they  are  spontaneously  reproduced  according  to  the 
occasions  furnished  by  our  psycho-physical  condition,  our  mental  mood,  and 
the  various  characteristics  of  the  ideation -processes,  original  or  acquired 
by  repetition,  etc.  All  such  spontaneous  or  associated  reproduction,  how- 
ever, is  accompanied  by  certain  intellectual  activities  which  are  the  primary 
and  indispensable  conditions  of  mental  development  The  consciousness  of 
resemblance  and  the  consciousness  of  difference  accompany  the  recurrence 
of  like  and  unlike  ideas.  By  processes  which  lie  at  the  roots  of  intellectual 
life,  and  to  which  the  name  of  "  primary  intellection  "  has  been  given,  con- 
scious assimilation  and  differentiation,  and  inchoate  acts  of  analysis  and  syn- 
thesis take  place.  In  all  this,  some  at  least  rudimentary  and  primitive  ac- 
tivity of  judging  is  involved ;  and  the  dawnings  of  a  consciousness  of  time 
are  not  fiy*  removed.  In  all  this,  conative  activity,  as  displayed  in  the  focus- 
ing and  redistribution  of  attention,  is  also  present,  and  the  various  forms  of 
feeling,  the  affective  accompaniments  of  all  inteUectual  life,  constantly 
exert  an  influence  over  the  inteUectual  development.  When,  then,  we  come 
to  connider  the  case  of  adult  and  developed  perception,  memory  and  imagi- 
nation, we  find  that  thinking  and  reasoning  have  already  contributed  to  the 
formation  of  these  faculties,  in  a  very  profound  and  comprehensive  way.  It 
is  by  conscious  comparing,  relating,  analyzing  of  the  wholes  given  to  the 
senses  or  to  self -consciousness  as  objects,  and  by  synthesis  of  the  recognized 
elements  of  past  experience  into  new  combinations,  that  we  learn — so  to 
speak — to  perceive,  to  remember,  and  to  imagine. 

2  2.  It  is  not  strange,  then  (to  recur  to  a  subject  already  touched  upon,  p. 
406  f.),  that  certain  psychologists  deny  the  possibility  of  disting^uishing  be- 
tween imagination  and  thought.  Thus  one  author  ^  holds  that  when  the  ideas 
owe  to  chance  circumstances  the  conditions  which  control  their  coming  into 
relations,  we  call  the  process  "  imagination ; "  but  when  they  owe  these  con- 
ditions to  their  own  constitution,  as  fixing  the  terms  of  their  association,  we 
call  the  process  ''thinking."  There  is,  therefore,  no  line  to  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  two  processes  ;  they  merge  into  each  other  by  imperceptible  de- 
grees. So  far  as  the  foregoing  statement  involves  the  notion  of  ideas  as 
entities  influencing  each  other,  we  have  already  repeatedly  rejected  it.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Ward,'  however,  "  for  psychologists  who  do  not  cut  the  knot, 
.  .  .  it  is  confessedly  a  hard  matter  to  explain  the  relation  of  the  two  ** 
(here  speaking  of  so-called  sense  and  intellect) .  '  *  Thinking  may  be  broadly 
described  as  solving  a  problem — finding  &n  AX  that  ia  B,  In  so  doing  we 
start  from  a  comparatively  fixed  central  idea  or  intuition  and  work  along  the 
several  diverging  lines  of  ideas  associated  with  it — ^henoe  far  the  aptest^  and, 
in  fkct»  the  oldest,  description  of  thought  is  that  it  is  discursive"     Still 

>  Ballanll :  Die  Btemente  d.  Piychologie.  p.  94. 
*  Article  Psychology,  Bncyc.  Brit,  p.  75. 
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another  writer '  goes  so  far  as  to  say — and  not  without  warrant — thai  tkinJting 
first  begins  at  the  point  where  the  exploring  movement  of  toaoh  takes  the 
place  of  planless  reflex  movement.  The  same  writer  holds  that  all  the  psy- 
chical processes  become  what  they  are  only  by  thinking.  In  this  way  only 
does  movement  become  volantaiy  movement,  and  sensation  develop  into 
mental  presentation  of  an  object,  or  into  desire  to  attain  an  end.  And  the 
**  stuff"  (or  problems)  of  thinking  is  no  less  than  all  those  related  elements 
of  the  psychic  life  to  which  attention  directs  itself.  Once  more,  we  are  told' 
by  another  authority  that  **  the  first  apprehension  of  a  form,  the  primary  xe- 
lating  of  points  and  lines  to  one  another,  presupposes  the  activity  of  intel- 
lect ;  since  consciousness,  supported  by  the  movements  of  the  bodily  organ- 
ism, passes  from  point  to  point  and  connects  them  together,"  etc.  Thinking 
is,  then,  one  with  consciousness  in  general ;  and  if  we  distinguish  these  at 
aU,  we  distinguish  them  as  a  development  and  a  result.  "  Becoming  eon« 
scions  "  (as  we  developed  adults  do)  "  is  a  process  of  thinking." 

In  discnssing  the  Nattire  of  Thinking  it  most  then  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  exact  line  where  it  emerges  in  distinctness  from 
the  other  allied  forms  of  mental  life  cannot  be  drawn  with  con- 
fidence. But,  on  the  other  hand,  not  to  distinguish  thought  and 
reasoning  from  perception  and  memory,  as  well  as  imag^ation, 
would  be  more  indefensible,  psychologically,  than  to  attempt  to 
draw  the  line  too  rigidly.  In  fact,  the  distinguishing  character- 
istics of  thinking  faculty — like  those  of  all  faculty — are  the  result 
of  development.  It  is  what  we  become  capable  of  doing  through 
activity  of  so-called  Intellect,  which  marks  off  this  power  of 
mind  from  the  other  cognate  powers.  And  on  this  point,  in  ad- 
dition to  what  has  already  been  said  (p.  376  f.),  we  note  the  fol- 
lowing : 

(1)  In  thinking,  the  process  of  conscious  Comparison  is  rela- 
tively developed  and  emphasized.  In  thinking,  we  *'  dwell  upon  " 
(and  in  thinking  hard,  we  attentively  "  mind  "  or  "  pore  over  ") 
the  likenesses  and  unlikenesses  of  the  objects  that  occupy 
the  fields  of  consciousness.  Thus  we  say  to  ourselves  or  to 
one  another,  observe  tkoughtfvUy^  or  remember  tTumgKtfMy  ;  we 
even  exhort  the  too  fanciful  man  to  regulate  his  imagination  by 
thought.  Hence  thought  is  relating,  and  intellect  has  several 
times  been  called  by  us  the  "  relating  faculty."  The  more  we 
think  the  more  we  compare — A  with  B  and  both  with  C  or  D  ; 
and  thus,  the  more  we  bring  out  the  consciousness  of  their  re- 
semblances and  differences  in  preparation  to  unite  the  like  and 
separate  off  the  unlike.  Illustrations  of  this  emphatic  feature  of 
all  thought  may  be  taken  from  acts,  either  of  perception  or  of 
memory,  or  of  constructive  imagination.    For  example,  let  it  be 

*  Horwlcz :  Psjcbologische  AsftljBen.  il..  p.  5 1 

*  George :  Psycbologie,  pp.  S70  f.  and  8ffS  f . 
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supposed  that  one  is  standing  before  a  complex  bnilding,  or 
holding  in  the  hand  a  new  flower,  and  thoughtfully  observing  it. 
Then  attentive  comparison  of  part  with  part  is  going  on ;  and  of 
this  whole  with  other  similar  or  dissimilar  wholes. 

All  such  acts  of  comparison  are  expressible  in  judgments  of 
comparison :  ''  This  cathedral  is  larger  than  the  one  at  X;  is 
more  purely  Gothic ;  has  two  or  more  steeples  or  towers ;  is 
built  of  such  material ;  so  many  windows  here ;  mullions  orna- 
mented so,"  etc.  Or  again :  ''  This  flower  is  blue,  variegated 
with  yellow ;  stamens  so  many  ;  pistils  so  many ;  leaves  oblate  ; 
name  A  ;  class  y,"  etc.  So  also  in  thoughtful  memory  one  is 
comparing  part  with  part  of  the  memory-picture,  and  asking 
one's  self :  ''  Was  the  object  or  the  event  really  like  this  pre- 
cisely, or  somewhat  unlike  T  was  the  exact  date  of  my  seeing 
it,  or  of  its  occurrence,  this  or  some  other  date  ?  "  By  em- 
phasizing conscious  comparison  we  are  said  to  "  think  out "  the 
same  result  which,  from  another  point  of  view,  we  ascribe  to  con- 
structive imagination.  And  as  we  think  we  ask  ourselves,  is  this 
or  that  combination  best  adapted  to  the  end  desired — most  con- 
formable to  the  accepted  rules  of  literary  or  musical  compo- 
sition, etc.?  Nor  is  it  only  in  such  elaborate  instances  of 
**  thoughtful "  perception,  "  thoughtful "  memory,  and  "  thought- 
ful '*  imagination  that  we  convert  the  total  state  of  conscious- 
ness into  one  of  a  distinctively  intellectual  order,  by  voluntarily 
emphasizing  the  act  of  comparison.  Essentially  the  same  thing 
happens  in  observing,  planning,  projecting,  anticipating  the 
most  trifling  matters  whenever— as  we  so  significantly  say — we 
have  time  and  inclination  to  think. 

(2)  Let  us  now  examine  what  further  takes  place  in  all  genu- 
ine thinking.  The  ''  condensation  "  of  the  results  of  comparison 
takes  place.  The  changes  in  the  processes  of  ideation  already 
described  as  "'freeing'*  of  the  ideas  and  ''condensation"  of 
sequent  images  (p.  285  f.)  are  preparatory  for  similar  changes  in 
the  process  of  thought ;  and  similar  changes  are  furthered  by 
all  thinking.  Repeated  acts  of  attentive  comparison  of  the  like 
quality  in  different  objects  result  in  the  immediate  recognition 
of  similar  quality  in  newly  perceived  objects  as  the  same — as  the 
quality  which  no  longer  excites  discriminating  consciousness  to 
a  separate  act  of  comparison,  as  it  were.  An  act  of  conscious 
Identification  is  now  possible.  Thus  discrete  individual  experi- 
ences are  apprehended  as  having  something  in  common,  when 
they  are  experienced  in  connection  with  other  qualities,  whether 
of  JT,  or  y,  or  Z.  Each  concrete  similar  now  becomes  entitled 
to  one  name  A  {the  so-called  color,  "  red  *'  or  "  blue ; "  the  exten- 
28 
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sive  motor  activity  of  eye  or  hand,  called  "large"  or  " small ;" 
the  taste,  called  "  sweet "  or  "  sour; "  the  sound,  as  e>f  a  "  comet," 
ox  of  9k  "violin").  So  also  by  repeated  thonghtful  observa- 
tion (with  comparison  emphasized,  and  memory  and  imagina- 
tion called  npon  to  yield  their  stores  of  like  or  unlike  objects) 
any  new  object,  similar  to  the  known  cathedral  or  the  flower, 
may  be  identified  as  embodying  the  condensed  results  of  many 
intellectual  acts.  Each  building  or  flower  in  su£Biciently  large 
measure  similar,  is  then  at  once  apprehended  as  the  "  now  well- 
known  "  M  (a  cathedral),  or  N  (a  flower  of  a  particular  kind). 
The  complexly  similar  is  identified  as  the  same — whether  it  be 
experienced  in  connection  with  the  space-  and  time-relations  of 
X,  or  of  JT,  or  of  Z,  Thus  the  idea  which  we  have  of  the  quality 
J.,  or  of  the  building  My  or  of  the  flower  N,  is  still  further  "  freed," 
or  made  abstract  by  the  condensation  of  the  thinking  process 
upon  it.  When  the  individiuilly  similar  becomes  the  universally 
identical,  it  is,  as  it  loere,  made  ready  for  imm^iate  applioatian  to 
all  sufficiently  similar  objects  of  experience  in  time  to  come.  To 
thmighty  every  J.,  or  M,  or  iV^however  different  to  sense  or  to 
memory — ^is  made  part  of  one  experience.  This  process  of 
obliterating  all  consideration  of  the  particular  mental  existence 
of  ideas,  and  of  binding  them  together  by  judgments  of  compa- 
rison  into  forms  capabl!  of  symbolic  and  s^on^  employmLt 
results  in  changing  the  merely  representative  image  into  the 
"  conception  " — ^the  product,  the  sign,  the  conveyer,  the  starter, 
and  the  guide  of  thought. 

(3)  With  this  emphasis  upon  the  act  of  conscious  compa- 
rison, and  its  resulting  establishment  of  resemblances  and  differ- 
ences, another  characteristic  of  thought  is  closely  connected. 
The  objects  of  our  presentation-experience  thus  become  united 
under  those  relations  of  resemblance  which  attentive  comparison 
has  emphasized.  Something  similar  happens,  of  course,  with 
the  ideas  representative  of  the  same  presentation-experience.  It 
is  on  this  account  that  some  authors  have  spoken  of  thinking  as 
a  new  combination  of  presentations  according  to  their  "  objec- 
tive "  connection  ;  and  others  have  spoken  of  it  as  "  the  uniting 
and  separating  of  ideas  solely  according  to  the  nature  of  their 
content."  By  thinking,  what  is  numerous  and  discrete  in  ex- 
perience is  organized  into  systematic  relations.  "Thought  is 
the  ordering  of  the  manifold  into  a  unity.*'  Nor  is  the  fact 
simply  that,  by  thinking,  the  manifold  and  diverse  materials  get 
ordered  and  arranged  into  unities  of  one  kind  or  another ;  but 
it  is  also  true  that  we,  in  thus  ordering  and  arranging  them,  be- 
come conscious  of  the  relations  which  bind  them  together  into 
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these  unities.     This  is  that  higher  synthetic  act  of  intellect 
which  makes  Generalization  and  Classification  possible. 

(4)  In  order  that  the  results  of  the  activity  of  intellect  in 
comparison,  identification,  and  synthesis  may  be  conserved,  and 
that  the  psychoses  which  it  makes  possible  may  be  used  for  the 
preservation  and  extension  of  knowledge,  some  further  concrete 
means  of  ''  storing,"  as  it  were,  these  results  is  necessary.  Such 
means,  we  have  already  seen,  is  found  in  certain  concurrent  modi- 
fications of  motor  consciousness — in  the  symbols  of  the  unifying 
activity  itself.  More  particularly  in  the  case  of  man  it  is  the 
word^  the  modification  of  the  organs  of  expression  (vocal  or 
tactile)  which  can  appeal  to  ear  or  eye,  and  so  serve  the  purpose 
demanded.  The  discussion  of  the  nature  of  thought  is,  therefore, 
inseparably  connected  with  the  discussion  of  the  office  and  de- 
velopment  of  language.  For  Naming  and  thinking  are  closely 
correlated. 

In  these  four  conscious  activities — Comparison,  Identification, 
G^eralization,  and  Naming — we  find  the  entire  essential  nature 
of  Thought.  Whenever  the  stream  of  consciousness  shows  tokens 
of  these  activities  we  may  speak  of  intellect  proper  as  at  work ; 
whatever  conscious  being  has  actually  performed  these  activities 
has  learned  distinctively  to  think. 

2  8.  The  conditions  of  snocessfol  comparison,  and  the  degrees  of  com- 
parison which  enter  into  all  truly  intellectual  acts,  are  various.  The  oon- 
ditions  may  be  classed  as  either  objective  or  subjective,*  according  as  they 
are  connected  with  the  nature  of  the  objects  as  presentations,  or  with  the 
nature  of  the  individual  mind.  This  distinction,  however — psychologically 
speaking— only  considers  the  same  processes  in  consciousness  from  two  dif- 
ferent points  of  view.  For  example,  a  certain  moderate  intensity  of  any 
sensation  or  feeling,  and  a  certain  degree  of  vividness  to  any  idea,  is  more 
favorable  to  comparison  than  a  very  high  or  very  faint  degree  of  intensity. 
But  the  subjective  conditions  of  (a)  attention,  (b)  pre-existing  sensibility, 
either  natural  or  acquired,  and  (c)  mental  preparation  inducing  adjustment, 
have  an  influence  upon  all  acts  of  comparison  as  respects  the  intensity  of  men- 
tal impressions  compared.  So  that  for  certain  persons,  or  in  certain  condi- 
tions of  body  and  mind  for  all  persons,  the  intellectual  "arousement  '*  may 
be  such  as  to  make  the  nicest  discriminations  possible  with  either  unusually 
faint  or  unusually  intense  impressions.  In  studying  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  sensations  it  was  found  what  discriminations  are  possible,  when 
thought  has  penetrated  sensation,  when  the  conscious  relating  activity  has 
been  trained  on  a  good  natural  basis  to  a  high  degree  of  discrimination 
(see  chapters  VII.  and  VUi.). 

Mu(^  depends  also,  of  course,  upon  the  particular  features  of  any  two 
complex  objects  which  are  selected  for  comparison,  and  upon  the  favorable 

>  Oomp.  Susy :  The  Bnman  Mind,  L,  p.  899  f. 
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or  Tmfavorable  relation  into  which  we  are  able  to  bring  them  for  purposes 
of  comparison.  In  reaUtj  no  so-called  "  same  "  qtialiiies  of  two  objects  can 
be  said  beforehand  to  be  precisely  the  same ;  they  are  only  so  nearly  the 
same,  so  nmilar,  that  I  do  not  distinguish  the  difference— perhaps  because  I 
cannot,  or  because  I  do  not  care  to,  or  perhaps  because  it  would  defeat  the 
purpose  of  my  thinking  if  I  discriminated  too  closely.  But  to  another  per- 
son what  I  consider  the  <'  same  "  may  seem  different,  and  so  the  result  of  his 
relating  activity  may  express  itself  in  a  different  judgment,  in  assigning  the 
objects  to  another  class,  and  in  designating  them  by  another  name.  Or,  with 
another  purpose  in  view,  I  may  myself  find  the  common  features  of  the 
two  objects  no  longer  sufficiently  similar  to  think  them  together  as  though 
they  were  the  same.  Furthermore,  the  indefinite  complexity  of  all  real  ob- 
jects makes  it  possible  to  compare  any  two,  as  respects  a  number  of  similar 
features  (quality,  quantity,  or  complexity  of  sensation-content,  extension  in 
space,  duration  in  time,  origin,  use,  class,  histoiy  of  growth,  etc.).  In  some 
cases  (as  in  that  of  two  lines  having  the  same  direction  and  lying  side  by 
side)  proximity  is  favorable  to  comparison  ;  in  other  cases  (as  in  that  of 
the  pitch  of  two  notes  of  different  timbre— violin  and  piano-forte  in  tuning, 
6.^.— or  two  weights  lifted  with  two  hands)  sucjession  is  more  favorable  to 
exact  comparison.  Not  infrequently,  moreover,  one  quality  suppresses  an- 
other and  makes  its  exact  shading  or  its  intensity  difficult  to  distinguish ; 
such  is  the  influence  of  the  hue  of  any  color  on  its  apparent  saturation,  or 
the  influence  of  the  interval  of  tones  upon  their  pitch. 

i  4.  The  various  processes  which  logicians  emphasize  in  their  acoount  of 
the  formation  of  concepts  and  of  the  pronoimcing  of  judgments  have  all  been 
provided  for  in  what  was  said  above.  For  example  (a)  cUfstradian  is  defined 
as  the  "  withdrawal  *'  of  the  attention,  in  an  act  of  comparison,  from  some  of 
the  many  elements,  parts,  or  properties  of  a  complex  object,  and  its  concen- 
tration upon  the  elements,  parts,  or  properties  made  the  subject  of  compari- 
son ;  more  frequently,  but  less  properly,  in  logic,  the  term  is  employed  in  a 
figurative  way  to  signify  the  "  withdrawal"  from  the  concrete  whole  of  that 
element  or  property  on  which  attention  is  concentrated,  {b)  Anafyns  is  the 
taking  apart  by  thought  -  separation  of  that  which  is  actually  conjoined 
into  a  concrete  whole.  This  term,  then,  regards  the  same  act  of  comparison 
from  a  somewhat  different  point  of  view.  Successive  acts  of  abstraction  are, 
however,  necessary  to  the  completion  of  analysis  ;  and  analytic  wandering  of 
the  attention  is  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  act  of  abstraction.  Ab- 
straction and  analysis,  taken  together,  signify  that  the  object  which  is  given 
as  a  relatively  undiscriminated  totality  is  by  thinking  activity  to  be  organ- 
ized into  the  growing  system  of  experience,  (c)  Generalization  is  a  tonu  em- 
ployed to  denote  that  the  modified  idea  which  results  from  thinking  has 
somehow  become  capable  of  being  applied,  with  equal  propriety,  to  a  num- 
ber of  sufficiently  similar  objects.  It  has  acquired  a  certain  generality  of 
applicability.  But  inasmuch  as  all  objects  to  which  it  may  be  applied  are  in 
this  way  made  capable  of  being  regarded  as  falling  "  objectively  "  together 
into  a  class,  the  process  of  thus  gi-asping  them  together  in  thought  is  called 
{d)  classiflcatioii.  Generalization  and  classification  are  plainly  one  essen- 
tially identical  mental  act  regarded  from  two  points  of  view ;  and  the  word 
which  emphasizes  the  **  unifying  *'  character  of  thought — the  newly  construe- 
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tive  alage  of  intelleotiial  deyelopment  thns  reached  by  the  relating  actiyity — 
is  (e)  Bynihetis,  This  last  term  is,  of  course,  highly  figurative.  That  it  is  not 
to  be  interpreted  as  indicating  the  existence  of  entities,  either  below  con- 
sciousness or  in  consciousness,  as  fixed  and  separable  products  of  mental  life, 
which  are  then  **  put  together  "  a6  exira^  as  it  were,  has  already  been  ex- 
plained repeatedly.  But  that  thinking  actuaUy  binds  together  the  diflTerent 
elementary  processes,  with  their  objects,  into  higher  and  yet  higher  unities, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  (/)  Naming—A  term  taken  from  that  form  of  sym- 
bol which  is  distinctiye of  human  thinking— or  ''denomination,"  is  the  proc- 
ess which  fixes  and  makes  subject  to  recall  for  further  use  the  results  of 
both  the  compaiatiYe  and  the  constructiYe  aspect  of  intellectual  life. 

It  is  cnstomary  to  distinguish  three  kinds,  or  stages,  in  the 
process  of  thinking ;  and  these  are  called  Conception,  Judgment, 
and  Reasoning. '  From  a  slightly  different  point  of  view  it  may 
be  said  that  the  relating  activity  results  in  three  classes  of  prod- 
ucts— the  concept,  the  judgment,  and  the  argument.  But  con- 
cerning ''products"  of  thought,  as  distinguished  from  processes 
of  thinking,  and  tendencies  and  habits  resulting  in  processes, 
it  has  already  been  declared  that  scientific  psychology  cannot 
speak  Conception,  judgment,  and  reasoning  must  then  all 
be  regarded  as  actual  forms  of  psychoseB  in  the  flowing  stream  of 
consciousness  ;  the  rather  do  we  designate  by  these  words  certain 
sticcessions  of  psychoses  which  derive  their  characteristics  from  the 
nature  of  their  seqttence,  and  of  Hie  laws  (or  fixed  forms)  which  are 
shcram  hy  the  stales  of  consciotisness  in  this  sequence.  These  three 
kinds,  or  stages,  are  not,  however,  alike  well  fitted  to  reveal  to  us, 
on  being  examined,  the  essential  nature  of  the  thinking  process 
itself ;  for  this  purpose  the  process  called  judgment  is  far  supe- 
rior to  the  other  two.  In  the  formation  and  expression  of  judg- 
ments the  whole  essence  of  the  thinking  process  is  involved  To 
think  is  to  judge ;  and  to  use  language  as  the  vehicle  and  expres- 
sion of  thought  is  to  pronounce — whether  in  one  word,  or  in  many 
words — a  judgment.  Conception  and  reasoning,  so  far  as  they 
are  distinctive  of  intellectual  faculty,  are  not  essentially  different 
from  judgment ;  but  both  are  reducible  to  the  activity  of  judg- 
ing. For  to  form  a  conception  is  to  judge ;  and  to  use  or  unf qld 
a  conception  is  also  to  judge.  Without  the  actual  process  of 
judgment  the  so-called  "  concept,"  in  distinction  from  the  repre- 
sentative image,  has  no  psychic  existence  ;  the  very  word  is  it- 
self an  abstraction  which  needs  an  actual  process  of  imagination, 
accompanied  by  judgment  and  supported  by  language,  in  order 
to  give  to  it  any  meaning  at  all.  And  reasoning  (whether  induc- 
tive or  deductive,  demonstrative  as  in  mathematics,  or  probable 
as  in  economics)  has  its  whole  nature  explained  when  we  have 
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shown  according  to  what  laws  the  different  judgments,  whose  se- 
quence is  the  actual  process  of  reasoning,  follow  each  other  in 
consciousness. 

A  modem  writer  on  logic '  has  declared :  ''  Judgment  is  co- 
extensive with  affirmation  and  denial,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  with  truth  and  falsehood ; "  and  again :  ''  Thus  truth  and 
falsehood  are  coextensive  with  judgment,  and  depend  on  the 
fact  which  is  its  primary  condition ;  the  fact  that  a  thing  may 
have  an  ideal  relation  to  reality  over  and  above  its  own  particular 
existence,  so  that  its  existence,  though  in  itself  real  and  actual, 
is  empty  and  valueless  in  the  absence  of  the  further  reality  that 
such  a  relation  demands."  The  fuller  estimate  of  this  declaration 
cannot  be  made  until  the  nature  of  knowledge  has  been  considered 
as  the  highest  and  most  complex  activity  of  mind,  involving 
the  disciplined  and  experienced  activity,  in  harmony,  of  all  the 
various  so-called  faculties.  But  two  remarks  may  fitly  empha- 
size, in  this  connection,  the  relation  of  judgment  to  all  think- 
ing, and  of  thinking  to  knowledge.  (1)  In  all  mature  perception 
objective  judgment  is  involved.  Such  judgment  has  been  called 
"perceptive  judgment" — the  result  of  "minding"  the  particular 
object  in  its  relation  to  other  objects.  Perception,  therefore,  af- 
firms, as  the  result  of  an  intellectual  process,  the  "  objective  ref- 
erence of  an  idea  "  as  characterizing  some  reality  given  in  sense- 
perception,  but  through  it  related  to  other  reality — to  reality  as 
a  whole.  My  perceptive  judgment  ends  in  my  affirming  such  or 
such  a  thing  as  belonging  to  the  world  of  my  experience.  (2) 
All  so-called  conceptions  and  reasonings  have  so  much  reality, 
and  no  more,  as  is  possessed  by  the  judgments  which  enter  into 
them.  Their  entire  truth  or  falsity  is  the  truth  of  the  affirma- 
tions or  denials  of  the  processes  of  judging  which  they  embody 
or  call  forth.  As  "  pure  "  conceptions  or  "  pure  "  reasonings 
they  may  be  regarded  apart  from  the  perceptive  judgments 
which  formed  them,  but  thus  regarded  they  have  no  "  truth  "  or 
"  falsity  "  in  any  other  than  the  logical  meaning  of  these  terms. 

I  5.  Onr  ordinarj  but  most  significant  language  clearly  shows  that  we 
identify  thinking  and  judging  as  thoagh  the  latter  contained  the  essentials  of 
the  former.  To  ask.  What  do  yon  think  about  this  or  that  ?  What  do  yon 
think  of  him  or  her  ?  What  do  you  think  the  object  here,  or  yonder,  to  bef — 
is  the  same  thing  as  to  evoke  the  judgment  of  another.  Suppose  that  no 
doubt  arises  in  the  mind  of  either  questioner  or  one  questioned  ;  then  the 
judgment  made  (proposition,  or  Satz)  calls  for  no  defence  by  way  of  alleg^g 
grounds.  But  if  doubt  arises,  then  the  judgment  must  pause  until  by  infer- 
ence, or  consideration  of  a  series  of  related  judgments,  such  doubt  can  be 

<  Boeanquet :  Logic.  L,  p.  72  f. 
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removed.  "Against  any  doubt,**  it  has  been  weU  said,  "judgment  main- 
tains itself  as  an  inference.*'  To  decide  npon  one's  own  **  thoughts  *'  is  to 
settle  upon  certain  jndgpnents  which  one  is  ready  to  adopt  as  one's  own  and 
to  defend  against  doubt. 

The  same  truth  is  further  shown  when  it  is  considered  that,  in  all  cases 
of  the  comparison  of  two  or  more  complex  objects,  whether  with  respect  to 
one  or  more  qualities,  the  result  of  comparison  presents  itself  as  a  problem 
to  be  solved  by  pronouncement  of  a  judgnx^ent.  For  example :  Do  you  think 
these  two  colors  or  tones,  A  and  B,  to  be  the  same ;  or  do  you  think  A 
brighter  in  color,  or  higher  in  pitch,  than  B  ?  Any  thoughtful  answer  re- 
quires comparison,  identification  under  the  results  of  past  experience,  and  a 
judgment.  This  has  been  called  by  Sully  *  the  "  discriminative  problem, 
if  the  detection  of  difference  is  called  for ;  but  the  '*  assimilative  problem, 
if  one  is  required  to  select  the  similar  in  two  objects.  For  our  present  pur- 
poses such  a  distinction  is  unimportant.  Thus  the  experimenter  in  psychol- 
ogy who  gives  to  his  reacting  agent  the  problem  to  put  one  shade  of  gray 
exactly  midway  between  two  others,  who  solicits  the  child  to  distinguish 
blue  and  g^reen,  or  who  tries  the  ignorant  savage  to  see  whether  he  can 
count  beyond  the  fingers  upon  his  two  hands,  evokes  a  judgment.  ''  Mind 
what  you  are  about  and  think"— we  say  under  such  circumstances;  and 
then  your  judgment  (or  finished  thought— your  ''mind"  upon  that  problem) 
will  be  correct.  When  Hegel,  somewhat  perversely,  declares  that  to  affirm 
"a  carriage  is  passing  the  house "  is  not  a  judgment  unless  there  is  a  ques- 
tion, e,  g,,  **  whether  it  is  a  carriage  or  a  cart,"  he  bears  witness  to  the  truth 
we  are  illustrating.  For  in  truth  to  keen'  either  a  carriage  or  a  cart  pass- 
ing outside  involves  the  results  of  innumerable  previous  perceptive  judg- 
ments,  based  upon  complex  acts  of  comparison ;  it  is  itself  (whether  true 
or  false,  whether  called  in  doubt  or  not)  a  perceptive  judgment  of  a  high 
degree  of  complexity.  But  if  the  question  arises  as  to  the  meaning  of  this 
particular  succession  of  sounds — ** Is  it  a  carter  a  carriage?"  then  inter- 
vening judgments  must  be  called  forth  in  consciousness  that  may  serve  as 
grounds  on  which  to  base  a  final  affirmation  (or  judgment).  In  both  these 
cases,  and  in  all  cases  where  we  think  as  distinguished  from  merely  having  a  «uc- 
oession  of  images  succeed  each  other  that  may  he  regarded  as  severed  from  thought, 
judgment  is  the  activity  essential  to  our  bringing  the  case  under  the  thought- 
faculty. 

The  true  Nature  of  the  Concept  is  now  clear  as  seen  in  the 
light  of  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  complex  mental  proc- 
esses which  construct  it.  Both  Imagination  and  Intellect,  with 
memory  exercised  in  the  selection  of  certain  elements  of  the  ob- 
jects of  presentation  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  are  necessary  for 
those  complex  processes  which  result  in  what  logic  calls  the  for- 
mation of  a  concept.  To  use  the  more  suggestive  and  vital  lan- 
guage of  psychology,  the  process  of  conception  is  a  union  ofih^  re- 
productive  function  of  consciousness  with  the  thinking  function — the 
essence  of  the  latter  being  the  act  of  judging.     The  representative 
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image  is  thus  conyerted  into  a  concept  (the  idea  becomes  g^ener- 
alized  and  takes  on  the  characteristics  of  a  so-called  *'  general 
notion  ")  as  the  result  of  an  activity  of  thinking  the  relations  in 
which  it  stands  to  other  mental  images  or  objects  of  presenta- 
tion-experience. This ''  intellectualizing ''  of  the  idea  is  brought 
about  by  means  of  the  judgments  whose  common  subject  the  idea 
is.  The  effect  of  repeated  acts  of  judging,  all  of  which  end  in 
the  identification  of  the  similar  as  the  same,  and  in  the  attribu- 
tion of  a  class-name  to  all  concrete  examples  of  this  similar,  is 
the  conversion  of  the  images  into  a  concept.  Or  rather — since 
we  wish  to  escape  as  much  as  possible  from  the  logician's  falla- 
cious way  of  regarding  his  terms  as  standing  for  products  in- 
stead of  living  processes  or  movements  of  mental  life — ^the  de- 
velopment of  thought  reacts  upon  the  reproductive  activity ;  the 
mental  states  lose  their  concrete  and  life-like  resemblance  to 
particular  originals  which  they  reproduce ;  the  consciousness  of 
the  more  universal  relations  in  which  the  particular  ideas  stand 
to  each  other  becomes  more  prominent ;  the  mental  Sjntithesis, 
which  every  complex  field  of  consciousness  actually  is,  now 
becomes  more  determined  by  the  character  of  these  general  rela- 
tions ;  and,  finally,  the  symbol  of  this  result  of  accomplishing 
an  intellectual  combination — namely,  the  Word — stands  as  the 
one  individual  and  concrete  remainder  of  the  multitude  of  visual^ 
tactual,  auditory,  and  other  images. 

Every  concept  is  declared  by  logic  to  be  of  "  the  general  *^ 
or  ''  the  universal ; "  and  thus  markedly  to  differ  from  the  repre- 
sentative image  which  is  confessedly  concrete  and  individual.  It 
would  seem,  then,  that  some  mark  of  such  universality  must  be 
found  in  the  actual  process  of  conception,  if  the  declaration  of 
logic  be  in  any  sense  true  to  the  facts  of  mental  life.  But  how 
can  a  process  in  consciousness  which  is  always  some  particular 
movement  of  imagination  and  thought  in  some  (me  stream  of 
conscious  mental  life  merit  a  claim  to  universality  ?  For  is  it  not 
always  I,  or  you,  or  he,  or  some  individual,  who  thinks,  when  the 
sequence  of  psychoses  is  strongly  intellectual  and  conceptual,  as 
truly  as  when  this  sequence  is  one  of  memories  or  of  acts  of  pict- 
ure-making ?  How,  then,  is  my  process  of  conception,  psycholog- 
ically and  concretely  considered,  any  more  "universal'*  than 
my  process  of  remembering  or  thii^dngt  As  a  preliminary 
answer  it  may  be  affirmed:  The  psychological  universality  of 
the  process  of  conception  consists  in  the  consciousness  that  we 
are  mentally  representing  as  "belonging  together,"  as  "really 
related,"  what  is  given  in  sense  and  imagination  as  manifold; 
that  we  are  mentally  representing  as  identical  what  is  experi- 
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«nced  in  presentation  as  yarions,  in  respect  of  place  and  time 
and  other  contents,  without  this  variety  being  itself  brought  into 
consciousness.  Hence  it  has  been  claimed  that  the  conscious- 
xiess  of  an  identical  reaction  upon  different  presentations  of  sense 
or  of  self-consciousness  lies  underneath,  as  it  were,  all  processes 
of  conception.^ 

What  has  just  been  said  of  the  difference  between  conception, 
as  an  intellectual  process,  and  the  merely  reproductive  character 
of  the  mental  image,  requires  further  elucidation.  The  process 
of  conception  may  be  concretely  regarded  from  two  points  of 
view:  (1)  It  may  be  regarded  as  terminating  in  the  bestowal  of  a 
name^  which  is  said  to  fix  the  result  of  this  intellectual  synthesis 
when  completed,  and  to  render  it  possible  of  easy  and  accurate 
recall.  When  an  act  of  comparison  has  resulted  in  the  mental 
grasping  together  of  two  or  more  similars  as  the  same  (the  in- 
tellectual activity  of  ''  identification  "  which  brings  into  an  ideal 
unity  the  manifold  of  sense),  and  a  symbol  has  been  attached  to 
the  new  mental  totality,  the  conception  is  completed.  But  (2) 
the  process  of  conception  may  also  be  regarded  as  starting  from 
the  name,  and  then  proceeding  to  realize  itself  in  such  sequent 
states  of  consciousness  as  result  from  an  effort  to  think  out  the 
meaning  of  the  name.  Postponing  the  further  discussion  of  the 
intimate  relations  between  the  process  of  conception  and  that 
thinking  which  gives  meaning  to  words,  we  may  for  the  present 
regard  the  two  as  identical.  And,  in  general,  we  have  no  other 
way  to  call  up  for  introspection  the  actual  form  of  intellectual 
life  for  which  the  term  conception  stands,  than  to  think  what 
the  names  of  the  objects  conceived  mean  to  us.  We  are  forming 
a  concept  (or  rather,  performing  an  act  of  conception)  when  we 
are  learning  the  meaning  of  any  name — not,  indeed,  as  a  com- 
mitting of  words  to  memory,  but  as  an  activity  of  ideating  and 
judging  consciousness  combined.  And  when  we  attend  to  what 
in  our  conscious  experience  actually  interprets  any  name,  we 
find  ourselves  exercising  the  same  activity  of  ideation  and  judg- 
ment combined. 

The  Classification  of  Concepts  into  Kinds  depends  upon  the 
various  possible  modifications  and  combinations  of  the  activities 
already  described.  In  the  use  of  various  concepts,  it  is  the 
amount  of  condensation  which  takes  place  that  chiefly  deter- 
mines the  character  of  this  use.  In  rapid  and  highly  developed 
thinking  the  ''name-image  "  bears  within  itself  all,  of  a  concrete 
nature,  which  is  necessary  to  the  conceptual  process.  Thus  the 
parpose  which  "  the  word  "  serves  is  similar  to  that  served  by  the 

>  See  Strflmpen :  GnmdriM  d.  Pvycbologie,  p.  955  f . 
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X  and  y  of  the  mathematician  in  the  rapid  handling  of  mathe- 
matical problems.  A  vague  consciousness  of  ability,  as  it  were, 
to  stop  and  ''  think  out ''  the  meaning  of  the  name,  accompanies 
its  use ;  such  consciousness  may  be  described  as  '^  conceptual 
consciousness  " — a  melange  resulting  from  the  faint  revival  of 
the  traces  of  repeated  acts  of  comparison,  identification,  and 
generalization,  together  with  the  feelings  of  familiarity  and  of  a 
tendency  to  ideate  and  to  judge  only  in  certain  definite  direc- 
tions. Indeed,  in  rapid  thinking — where  the  so-called  concep- 
tions follow  each  other  in  the  stream  of  consciousness,  borne 
along,  as  it  were,  by  the  succession  of  names — several  words,  or 
groups  of  words,  may  be  summarized  in  one  faint  and  sketchy 
act  of  conception.  This  resembles  the  grasp  of  the  mathema- 
tician upon  some  familiar  grouping  of  his  symbols,  e.g.  (a?«  + 
2xy  -\-  y'),  as  one  symbol.  On  the  other  hand,  if  any  name  be 
dwelt  upon — with  a  view  to  think  out  its  meaning  completely  (or 
^'  realize  '*  it — i.e.,  convert  the  symbol  into  an  actual  process  of 
conception),  we  find  ourselves  engaged  in  that  same  complex 
activity  of  ideation  and  judgment,  in  which  it  has  already  been 
declared  that  the  very  nature,  pjrschologically  considered,  of 
<;onception  consists. 

2  6.  Few  subjects  ia  psjohology  have  been  more  disonssed,  and  yet  more 
unsatisfactorily  treated  than  the  nature  of  the  concept.  Three  views  have 
been  historically  distinguished:  these  are  the  ''realist,"  the  '* nominaUst," 
and  the  ''conceptualist.*'  But  seldom  or  never  do  the  advocates  of  any  one 
of  the  three  fail  either  curtly  to  admit  from  the  rival  theories  certain  claims 
injurious  to  the  integrity  of  their  own  view ;  or  else  to  hold  their  own  view 
in  such  shape  as  to  contradict  the  plainest  facts  of  experience.'  The  view  of 
the  realist,  in  so  far  as  it  is  metaphysical  and  concerns  the  relation  in  which 
the  psychic  process  or  act  of  conception  stands  to  extra-mental  reality,  does 
not  concern  us  here.  But  both  realists  and  conceptualists,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  nominalists  on  the  other  hand,  habitually  misrepresent  the  actual  psy- 
chological state  of  the  case.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  much  of  the  current 
argument  as  to  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  abstract  ideas.  On  this 
latter  subject  we  find  Berkeley,  in  his  Introduction  to  ''The  Principles 
of  Human  Knowledge,"  maintaining:  "I  can  imagine  a  man  with  two 
heads,  or  the  upper  parts  of  a  man  joined  to  the  body  of  a  horse.  I  can 
consider  the  hand,  the  eye,  the  nose,  each  by  itself  abstracted  or  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  body ;  but  then  whatever  hand  or  eye  I  imagine,  must 
have  some  particular  shape  and  colour.  .  .  .  But  I  deny  that  I  can  ab- 
stract from  one  another,  or  conceive  separately,  those  qualities  which  it  is  im- 
possible should  exist  so  separated ;  or  that  I  can  frame  a  general  notion,  by 
abstracting  from  particulars  in  the  manner  aforesaid."  It  has  frequently 
been  pointed  out  that  elsewhere  Berkeley,  in  a  measure,  contradicts  the  dec- 

>  For  a  brief  Sketch  of  Theories  as  to  the  nature  of  the  concept,  see  Porter,  The  Haman  In- 
tellect, p.  40S  ff. 
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jaraiion  of  the  passage  just  quoted,  for  he  says :  « A  man  may  consider  a 
flgare  merely  as  triangular,  without  attending  to  the  particular  qualities  of 
the  angles  or  relations  of  the  sides,**  etc.  But  surely  a  figure  "  merely  as 
triangular"  cannot  possibly  exist  as  **  separated  "  from  *'  particular  qualities  " 
of  angles  and  sides.  As  to  what  c<m  really  be  done  in  the  way  of  thus  idea- 
ting, we  need  only  refer  to  the  entire  theory  of  ideation  as  already  established. 
Now,  the  word  *'  idea,'*  as  here  employed  by  Berkeley,  plainly  stands  for  the 
result  of  an  attempt  to  yisualize,  as  directed  by  selective  attention,  certain 
past  experiences  of  visual  presentations ;  and  this  result  we  have  found  to 
vary  greatly  in  respect  to  9t<an-<<abstractness,*'  according  to  the  sketchy  or 
schematic  character  of  the  constructive  activity  of  imagination  thus  employed. 
But  this  activity  itself  varies  according  also  to  the  end  held  in  view  by  the 
act  of  image-making.  Omr  present  question,  it  will  be  remembered,  concerns 
the  effect  upon  "ideas**  (in  Berkeley's  sense  of  the  word)  of  those  processes 
of  thinking  which  end  in  the  formation  of  a  concept,  with  a  name  to  fix  it 
for  future  use. 

Again,  John  Stuart  Mill,*  in  his  excessive  nominalism,  claims  that  when- 
ever the  name  of  a  class  is  used  intelligently,  the  mind  must  have  before  it 
some  individual  object  either  perceived  or  remembered.  Instead  of  the  term 
" abstract  notion,**  or  "concept,"  Mill  would  use  the  term  class-name.  But 
surely  every  name,  as  such,  is  only  so  much  sound ;  and  what  psychology 
wishes  to  know  is  this :  (1)  What  mental  processes  are  those  which  make  the 
use  of  class-names  possible?  and,  further,  (2)  What  mental  processes  are 
evoked  by  the  use  of  class-names  ?  The  answer  to  both  these  questions  is 
one  and  the  same ;  it  has  been  given  in  our  previous  description  of  the  com- 
plex process  called  conception.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  fashion  of  the 
oonceptuaUst  to  argue  as  though  some  actual  state  of  consciousness  were  pos- 
sible, in  which  a  notion,  as  a  sort  of  statical  product,  devoid  of  all  imme- 
diate influence  from  concrete  processes  of  ideation,  and  at  least  logically 
separable  from  the  act  of  naming,  could  be  found.  But  when  we  search 
consciousness  with  the  vivid  light  of  introspection  turned  on,  we  do  not  find 
any  such  notion,  or  thought-product,  actually  existing  there. 

i  7.  The  proper  way,  therefore,  to  realize  the  true  nature  of  conception 
is  to  notice  what  follows  in  consciousness  upon  the  presentation  of  the  name 
of  a  class.  Thus  let  the  experiment  be  tried  by  pronouncing  a  class-name  be- 
fore a  group  of  persons  who  are  in  an  attitude  of  expectant  attention  as  to 
some  such  name,  but  do  not  know  what  particular  name  to  expect.  It  will 
be  found  that  every  successful  attempt  to  ''  conceive"  the  meaning  of  such 
word,  consists  of  a  longer  or  shorter  conscious  series  of  more  or  less  absti-act 
images  interspersed  with  judgments  pronounced  to  one*s  self  in  language 
and  ''  explicating  "  the  meaning  of  the  word.  For  example,  let  the  word 
"  lion  "  be  the  one  selected  for  the  experiment.  Some  hearers  will  immedi- 
ately visualize  the  picture  seen  in  a  book  in  childhood,  or  revive  the  memory- 
image  of  the  animal  as  seen  in  a  menagerie ;  or  more  slowly  reconstruct  the 
detcdled  images  of  shaggy  mane,  a  lashing  tail,  a  pair  of  glaring  eyes  set  in 
a  hairy  animal  countenance,  etc. ;  and  simultaneously  they  will  say  to  them- 
selves— "  this  is  a  lion,"  a  "  lion*s  mane,"  etc.  Others  will  make  more 
prominent  in  the  process  of  conception  that   part  which  the  proposition 
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expressed  in  language  bears ;  these  will — with  little  or  eztremelj  sehematie 
and  yagne  ideation — exclaim  inwardly:  ''An  animal,**  "fieroe**  and 
"  strong ; "  "it  lives  in  Africa,"  or  ''  in  a  jnngle  ;  '*  ' '  a  qnadmped,'* ''  a  oar- 
nivoroos  mammal  of  the  genns  Zeo,"  etc.  The  process  of  sensaons  ideation 
thns  evoked  by  the  class-name  may  vary  all  the  way  from  that  which  the 
writer  once  heard  described  as  an  involontary  shudder  running  through  the 
frame-— a  young  woman's  ''idea  of  a  lion " — to  the  completest  visual  scheme 
of  the  animal  in  the  appropriate  environment  of  forest  or  jungle.  The  more 
distinctively  judging  activity  evoked  in  the  same  way,  may  be  alike  variable 
in  completeness.  And,  indeed,  in  each  individual  response  to  any  call  for 
conception,  the  entire  past  experience  of  perception,  memory,  imagination, 
and  thought,  as  embodied  in  a  single  word's  import,  may  be  involved.  Nor 
will  the  result  differ  in  principle,  if  the  class-name  selected  for  experiment 
correspond  to  some  conception  not  capable  of  the  same  kind  of  realization — 
for  example,  the  conception  of  "virtue,"  or  of  a  "state,"  or  of  the  "bino- 
mial theorem,"  or  of  the  "  Gartesian  phUosophy,"  or  of  Deity  Himself, 

When,  however,  the  demand  to  follow  in  thought  is  made  in  such  a 
way  as  to  allow  no  time  for  the  detailed  conceptual  process  to  develop  it- 
self— as  is  the  case  in  all  listening  to  speech,  or  in  reading  while  talking  to 
one's  self— only  a  relatively  small  number  of  the  symbols  used  have  any 
marked  individual  influence  on  consciousness.  The  gross  number  of  them, 
however,  calls  up  a  certain  complex  process  which  partially  explicates  them 
in  the  gross,  as  it  were ;  a  great  many  of  the  individual  symbols  contribute 
little  or  nothing  to  the  total  result  in  conception,  but  only  vaguely  determine 
the  affective  "  fringes  "  of  the  stream  of  consciousness ;  and  relatively  few 
are  either  so  dwelt  upon  in  thought  as  to  draw  prolonged  attention  to  them- 
selves, or  are  stored  as  mere  symbols  in  memory  to  be  recalled  for  future  ap- 
plication. Great,  indeed,  and  even  marvellous,  is  the  power  of  condensation 
which  the  word  possesses  I  It  may  be  thoughtlessly  spoken,  but  it  is  itself 
the  epitome  of  all  thought.  We  call  that  complex  mentality  which  it  repre- 
sents in  the  past,  and  which  it  may  evoke  at  any  time  in  the  future,  by  the 
term  "conception." 

i  8.  The  terms  employed  by  logic  to  designate  the  different  character- 
istics, potencies,  and  results  of  the  process  of  conception,  so  far  as  they  rep- 
resent anything  psychologically  real,  all  have  their  meaning  explained  by 
the  foregoing  remarks.  Thus  concepts  are  commonly  said  to  be  collections 
or  syntheses  of  (a)  "  marks  "  or  "  attributes."  That  is  to  say,  the  thought- 
processes  which  end  in  the  imparting  of  meaning  to  a  name,  have  moved 
along  the  line  of  various  properties  belonging  in  common  to  many  individual 
objects,  and  the  mind  has  recognized  that  the  name  includes  the  synthesis, 
in  all  these  objects,  of  these  same  properties.  The  properties  are  thus  rec- 
ognized as  marking  the  concept,  (b)  Ooncepts  are  aJso  said  to  have  "  con- 
tent," or  "  intension,"  and  "extension."  By  the  former  term  we  understand 
the  number  of  marks  grasped  together  in  the  synthesis  ;  by  the  latter,  the 
number  of  objects  to  which  we  know,  or  surmise,  that  the  class-name,  with  its 
concept,  may  properly  be  applied.  Thus  the  intension  or  content  of  gera- 
nium is  greater  than  that  of  plant ;  for  the  conception  of  it  includes  more  of 
recognized  marks.  But  the  extension  of  geranium  is  less  than  that  of  plant; 
for  there  are  fewer  objects  to  which  the  name  geranium  will  apply  than  the 
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name  plant.  Intension  and  extension  of  concepts  are  often  said  to  vaiy  in- 
Terselj ;  the  more  marks  a  oonoept  embraces,  the  fewer  objects  fall  nnder  it, 
and  the  more  objects  a  oonoept  embraces,  the  more  slender  the  knowledge 
whieh  it  conyejs  of  any  of  these  objects.  Bnt  this  is  tme  only  in  a  limited 
wajy  and  when  we  allow  of  a  selection  and  arrangement  of  marks  with  the  de- 
sign to  illnstrate  this  very  role.*  In  fact,  the  nnmber  of  objects  belonging 
nnder  any  concept  is,  in  most  cases,  unknown ;  and  the  nnmber  of  marks 
which  may  be,  or  shonld  be,  grasped  together  under  any  concept  as  its  con- 
tent, and  to  which  the  same  name  may  be  given,  is  yariable  and  subject  to 
deyelopment,  in  the  individual  and  in  the  race,  (c)  The  potencies,  or 
"powers,"  of  a  concept  are  ordinarily  said  to  be  three— Definition,  which 
expounds  the  marks  and  so  represents  the  nature  or  specific  character  of  the 
oonoept ;  Division,  which  enumerates  the  individuals  or  sub-classes  included 
nnder  it;  Denomination,  which  affixes  and  interprets  the  verbal  signs,  so 
that  they  may  be  correctly  applied.  Into  the  details  of  all  this,  however, 
logic  and  grammar,  rather  than  psychology,  are  interested  to  go. 

The  Nature  of  Judgment  is  further  understood  when  we  con- 
sider how  the  process  which  is  called  conception,  and  which 
terminates  when  the  name  is,  to  some  extent  at  least, ''  thought- 
fully" employed,  modifies  subsequent  thinking  itself.  It  has 
been  shown  that  the  very  essence  of  thinking  is  in  judgment, 
and  without  judgment  representative  images  cannot  be  convert* 
ed  into  conceptions.  But  those  condensed  results  of  thought- 
processes  which  the  class-names  represent,  may  themselves  be 
further  combined  by  higher  forms  of  intellectual  sjoithesis.  The 
more  primary  activities  of  intellect  become,  as  it  were,  points 
of  departure  and  stepping-stones  for  the  further  elaboration,  the 
more  complex  unification,  of  knowledge.  Secondary  or  logical 
judgments  are  thus  formed  by  the  intellectual  synthesis  of  con- 
ceptions. It  was  seen  that,  in  the  explication  of  the  meaning  of 
words,  each  individual  passes  a  series  of  judgments  which  state 
the  results  of  previous  intellectual  processes  that  have  been 
operative  ux>on  material  of  presentation.  Thus  the  conception 
which  unfolds  the  name  "  lion  "  is  for  one  person  "  a  fierce  and 
strong  animal,  living  in  African  jungles ; "  while  for  another,  it 
is  a  "'  carnivorous  mammal  of  the  genus  Leo^  But  to  think  and 
say  that  a  lion  is  an  ''  animal "  fierce  and  strong,  or  a  "  mammal  '* 
with  the  attribute ''  carnivorous,"  is  to  pronounce  a  complex  judg- 
ment ;  and  each  term  in  this  judgment  is  itself  entitled  to  be  con- 
sidered as  corresponding  to  a  conception  which,  in  turn,  needs  to 
be  explicated  in  other  judgments. 

While,  then,  it  is  true  (as  said  in  treating  of  primary  intellec- 
tion) that  judgment  is  involved  in  the  earliest  conscious  discrim- 

>  See  fhls  sneient  etetomeot  of  inTene  ratio  between  Bxteniioo  and  IntensioD,  which  ie  adopted 
>f  Jerona*  crftldaed  I7  Boaanqoet,  Logic,  1.,  p.  66  f. 
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ination ;  true  also  (as  has  just  been  said)  that  judgment  isnecee- 
sary  both  to  complete  and  to  explicate  any  conception ;  it  is  also 
true  that  judgment  (of  this  secondary  and  more  elaborate  char- 
acter) may  be  a  conscious  synthesis  of  conceptions.^  Such  judg- 
ment consists  of  a  bringing  into  relations  in  consciousness  of  the 
condensed  results  of  previous  judgments  already  equipped  with 
names.  In  order  to  understand  this  further  development  of 
thinking,  we  must  now  briefly  consider  (1)  the  Act  of  synthe- 
sis, and  (2)  the  Forms  of  synthesis,  in  so-called  ''  logical  judg- 
ment." 

(1)  In  judgments  like  those  which  have  just  been  cited,  the 
proposition  states  no  newly  acquired  knowledge.  The  explica- 
tion of  the  result  of  thinking,  as  condensed  in  the  conception 
with  its  name,  represents  only  that  series  of  judgments  which  is 
already  implicit  in  the  same  conception.  Because  I  know,  or 
have  already  judged,  a  lion  to  be  an  "  animal,"  a  "  carnivorous 
mammal,"  etc.,  I  unfold  my  conception  by  repeating  these  judg- 
ments. The  synthesis  which  such  judgment«  involve  has  there- 
fore previouslt/  been  established.  But  suppose  the  case  where 
some  largely,  or  partially,  n^t^  object  is  brought  before  the  mind, 
whether  in  the  form  of  a  perception,  or  of  an  image  of  construc- 
tive imagination  as  guided  by  description  (oral  or  written). 
There  is  then  presented  to  the  mind  a  problem  which  may  be 
stated  in  the  question,  "  What — ^is — ^it  ?  "  (this  X).  In  answer 
to  this  question  the  demand  is  made  for  judgments  that  shall  be 
statable  in  propositions,  and  shall  end  in  a  single  judgment — 
namely,  "  It  is  ^,"  or  "  It  is  jff,"  a  new  conception  with  another 
name.  The  qualities  of  the  new  object,  not  simply  as  perceived, 
but  as  conceived  or  named,  are  thus  mentally  united  in  a  new 
combination  and  a  new  name.  I%e  essence  of  the  logical  Judg- 
ment isy  tJierrfore^  a  juncture  accomplished  between  conceptions  or 
*'  condensed'*  results  of  past  acts  of  fudgmeni  which  are  already 
familiar  to  us  and  hxive  previously  heen^fixed  by  names. 

The  fact  that  the  time  occupied  by  any  one  field  of  conscious- 
ness is  never  infinitesimally  small — that  the  real  present  is  never 
a  mathematical  point,  but  is  always  an  extension  in  time  of  a 
more  or  less  manifold  content  of  consciousness,  is  necessarily 
concerned  in  the  process  of  judgment.  Logical  judgments,  con- 
sidered as  syntheses  of  so-called  conceptions  made  in  prepo- 
sitional forms,  could  never  take  place  if  such  were  not  the  nature 
of  our  time-consciousness.  Such  judgments  are  certainly  (they 
are  even  pre-eminently)  tim/e-occupying  processes  in  the  stream  of 

>  As  sajB  Solly  (The  Human  Mind,  I.,  p.  484  f.,  note) :    "The  expren^Ion  is  one  of  great  amM- 
gutty,  and  oomieqiiently  not  easily  snBcepdble  of  exact  definition.*' 
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conscionsiiess.  Here  the  sequence  of  words  in  every  proposition 
is  representative  of  a  sequence  in  the  conscious  processes  them- 
selves. Both  introspection  and  experiments  in  reaction-time 
(see  p.  302  f.)  demonstrate  that  this  is  so.  If  the  "  moment "  rep- 
resented by  the  subject-conception  coincided  perfectly  with  the 
**  moment "  represented  by  the  predicate-conception,  then  there 
could  be  no  judgment ;  for  judging  is  a  process  in  time.  The 
proposition  A  is  JS  requires  some  separation  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  A  and  of  JS,  But  if  what  is  represented  by  A  were 
passed  entirely  out  of  consciousness  before  what  is  represented 
by  B  appears  in  consciousness,  then,  too,  there  coidd  be  no 
judgment.  For  every  judgment  is  a  uniting  process.  Both  the 
morphology  of  the  conception  and  the  morphology  of  the  logi- 
cal judgment  require  us  therefore  to  regard  the  corresponding 
processes  as  mental  growths.  The  growth  of  the  logical  judg- 
ment is,  however,  much  less  instantaneous,  much  more  explicit, 
as  it  were,  under  the  eye  of  the  conscious  subject.  Figura- 
tively speaking,  we  may  say  that  the  synthesis  of  judgment  is  ac- 
complished hy  a  flow,  in  determinate  direction,  qf  the  stream,  of  con- 
sciatisnesSy  inteUigenily  uniting  two  successive  waves  of  this  stream, 
so  thai  they  belong  together  under  the  laws  which  govern  the  whole, 

(2)  The  forms  of  synthesis  in  logical  judgment  are  limited 
by  the  number  of  those  fundamental  relations  under  which  the 
terms  of  the  judgment  are  capable  of  being  synthesized.  It  be- 
longs to  logic  to  classify  the  so-called  ''  predicaments,"  and  to 
philosophy  to  discuss  the  '^  categories,"  rather  than  to  descrip- 
tive psychology.  By  simple  inspection  of  the  di£ferent  states  of 
intellectual  consciousness,  however,  we  may  note  the  following : 

(a)  Synthesis  under  terms  of  resemblance  or  difference.  In 
judgments  of  this  class  we  unite  or  refuse  to  unite  two  concep- 
tions as  embodied  in  language,  because  comparison  shows  to  us 
either  a  sufficient  or  an  insufficient  amount  of  likeness.  Some 
points  of  likeness  must  serve,  however,  as  points  of  starting  if 
we  are  to  make  serious  work  of  any  attempt,  even  to  bring  two 
conceptions  together  into  a  judgment.  To  judge,  for  example, 
that  ^*  an  asymptote  is  not  in  the  key  of  A  minor  "  would  be  to 
**  play  the  fool "  with  intellect  rather  than  to  use  it.  But  points 
of  observed,  or  known,  or  conjectured  likeness  or  unlikeness  are 
eonstantly  changing  as  the  work  of  intellect  gains  in  elaboration ; 
therefore  judgments  of  this  sort  constantly  change — ^and  this» 
without  necessarily  implying  change  in  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
but  only  change  in  point  of  view  or  in  the  end  to  be  served  by 
judgment.  Again,  judgments  respecting  resemblance  and  differ- 
ence  may  have  to  do  either  with  quality  or  quantity.    In  the 
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latter  case  what  is  affirmed  is  likeness  or  nnlikeness  of  amount — 
whether  expressed  arithmetically  in  numbers  or  geometrically 
in  respect  of  space-extension.  Identity,  as  affirmed  of  qualities 
and  objects,  and  equality,  as  affirmed  of  quantities — ^psychologi- 
cally considered — ^belong  under  this  form  of  judgment.  When 
it  is  said  this  quality  (color  red,  pitch  a  jj^  feel  of  roughness, 
sentiment  of  kindness,  or  characteristic  of  a  memory-image) 
is  identical  with  the  other,  it  is  meant  that  the  two  are  indistin- 
guishably  alike.  But  when  it  is  said  this  object  (ball,  man,  star, 
etc.)  is  the  same  as  that  I  remember  to  have  perceived  previous* 
ly,  the  judgment,  besides  affirming  likeness,  affirms  also  some- 
thing metaphysical — a  continuity  of  real  existence,  to  which  ref- 
erence must  be  made  in  other  connections. 

(b)  In  certain  judgments  we  synthesize  conceptions  under 
consciously  recognized  relations  of  time  and  space.  For  exam- 
ple, one  event  is  declared  to  have  followed  another  or  to  have 
preceded  it ;  or  two  events  are  judged  simultaneously.  Objects 
of  sense-presentation,  or  their  representative  images,  may  be 
united  in  acts  of  judgment  under  all  the  different  relations 
which  belong  to  extension  in  space.  A  is  judged  to  be  '^  be- 
low," "  above,"  "  inside  of,"  "  to  the  right "  (or  left)  of  B,  etc. 
But  in  all  such  judgments  there  is  involved  not  only  a  develop- 
ment of  the  conceptions  of  the  events  and  objects  thus  related, 
as  having  temporal  and  spatial  properties  (enduring  in  time  and 
extended  in  space) ;  but  also,  of  course,  a  development  of  time- 
consciousness  and  of  space-consciousness  by  the  same  intellect- 
ual activities.  Further  light  will  therefore  be  thrown  upon 
these  judgments  later  on. 

(c)  Very  early  in  the  development  of  intellectual  life  appears 
an  important  but  much  neglected  form  of  judgment,  which  at- 
tributes action  to  an  agent.  When,  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
infant,  the  proposition,  ''The  milk  is  hot,"  expresses  a  true 
judgment  as  distinguished  from  a  mere  association  of  represen- 
tative images,  it  is  this  form  which  it  assumes.  Such  a  proposi- 
tion does  not  so  much  mean,  ''That-thing-there-whose-name-is- 
milk  has  the  quality  of  hotness,"  as  ''  That-milk-there  bums  (or 
will  bum)  me."  In  fact,  from  the  very  beginnings  of  intellect 
onward,  the  judgment — ''  This  or  that  person  or  thing  is  doing 
this  or  that "  (behaving  in  a  certain  way,  or  affecting  somehow 
another  person  or  thing),  may  be  said  to  be  the  predominating 
form  of  judgment.  It  is  to  this  form  that  attention  is  attracted 
most  strongly ;  and  around  its  truth  or  falsehood  our  interests 
cluster  most  thickly.  This  fact  is  the  analogue,  in  the  higher 
regions  of  mental  life,  of  the  fundamental  psycho-physical  fact 
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that  senBatioiis  of  motion  are  relatively  effective,  even  with  low 
degrees  of  intensity  (see  p.  148 1). 

Out  of  this  common  root,  in  connection  with  the  preceding 
forms,  develop  those  judgments  which  may  properly  be  called 
most  "  metaphysical  '*  in  their  intent.  Such  are  judgments  of 
attribute  affirmed  or  denied  of  a  substance,  judgments  of  cause 
and  effect,  and  judgments  of  design  adapted  to  an  end.  Even 
those  judgments  which  are  sometimes  called  "  judgments  of  sub- 
ordination,*' and  in  which  species  is  brought  under  genus,  and 
parts  under  the  whole  (whether  with  the  scientific  end  of  classi- 
fication, or  with  the  SBsthetical  end  of  a  pleasing  proportion),  are 
largely  dependent  upon  the  development  of  this  form  of  think- 
ing. For  every  intellect  knows  itself  as  only  active,  as  ever 
doing  something,  as  ever  effecting  some  change  ;  and  every  in- 
tellect is  necessarily  (not  that  of  the  child  or  savage  more  truly 
than  that  of  the  man  of  science  or  the  philosopher)  anthropo- 
morphic. TAe  intellect  can  understand  the  world  only  as  a  system 
of  related  beings  which  are  ever — each  one — doing  something  aiid 
having  something  done  to  them. 

{  9.  That  judgment  in  this  higher  and  secondary  form  enters  into  all 
perception,  as  soon  as  we  learn  the  natnre  and  the  names  of  things,  is  not 
difficnlt  to  prove.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  one  sees  not  the  familiar  lion, 
tiger,  or  ox,  but  (for  the  first  time  and  without  knowing  its  name)  a  jaguar 
or  a  yak.  On  "minding"  the  former  attentively — ^that  is,  on  bringing  its 
various  perceptible  characteristics  under  various  conceptions  already  ac- 
quired—one judges  that  it  is  like  the  tiger,  but  is  not  the  tiger — at  any  rate, 
as  already  known.  It  is  whitish  on  the  under  side  of  the  belly,  but  not  so 
extensively  as  the  tiger ;  it  is  of  brownish-yellow  above  and  striped  faintly 
along  the  sides,  but  lacks  the  plainly  marked  black  bars  of  the  tiger  and  its 
bright  orange-yellow  g^^und.  The  results  of  such  elaborate  comparing  ac- 
tivity may  then  be  summed  up  in  judgments  answering  the  question, 
**  What-is-it  ?  **  For  example  :  This  striped-moving-thing  i$  an  animal,  is  a 
quadruped ;  it  is  carnivorous  and  belongs  to  the  genus  /eli$,  etc.  And, 
finally,  this  carnivorous,  feline  animal,  with  all  these  obvious  characteristics 
of  color  and  form,  is  nctmed  a  '*  jaguar.**  Or,  again,  this  other  animal  (the 
yak)  is  Hke^  but  is  not,  the  ox,  as  already  known.  But  it  is  a  ruminant  mam- 
mal of  bovine  tribe ;  and  its  name  (the  word  which  will  fix  and  hereafter 
hold  the  final  synthesis  of  many  judgments  in  a  single  judgment)  is  the 
^'  yak  **  or  <*  grunting  ox  of  Tartary."  Now  all  three  stages  of  judging  ac- 
tivity are  apt  to  be  implied  in  such  elaborate  processes  of  perception,  or 
series  of  perceptive  processes  as  the  foregoing,  namely — the  primary  intel- 
lective acts  of  comparison,  the  acts  explicating  a  little  way,  at  least,  the 
meaning  of  conceptions  already  formed,  and  the  secondary  judgments  syn- 
thesizing old  conceptions  into  new  combinations.  In  such  instances  as  the 
preceding,  the  perceiving  intellect  would  undoubtedly  indicate  and  support 
its  synthesizing  activity  by  propositions  like  the  following :  The  animal  ia 
29 
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partioolored ;  it  is  striped  on  the  sides  and  white  beneath ;  it  has  oamiTo- 
rons  teeth  and  (daws ;  its  general  aspect  is  feline,  etc.  At  once  and  by  imme- 
diate perception,  we  might  say,  this  object  is  known  as  ''animal ; "  pres- 
ently, and  with  few  and  easy  intervening  judgments,  it  is  known  as  colored, 
shaped,  and  striped,  so  and  so ;  still  later,  and  as  the  result  of  more  thought- 
ful inspection,  it  is  known  as  carnivorous  and  feline,  and  as  differing  in  cer- 
tain particulars  from  the  tiger ;  and,  finally,  it  is  known  as  that  carnivorous- 
mammal,  etc.,  called  a  "  jaguar.'*  Now  it  is  plainly  the  presence  of  a  large 
amount  of  this  definite  and  namable  (or,  if  one  please,  "talkable'^  judg- 
ment that  distinguishes  such  intellectual  activity  in  the  complex  perception 
of  new  objects  from  the  "  intellection  "  that  all  discriminating  consciousness, 
however  meagre  and  vague,  can  claim  to  show. 

{ 10.  It  is  through  such  synthesis,  by  judgment,  of  conceptions  already 
formed,  into  new  conceptions,  and  then,  of  these  into  still  higher  and  more 
complex  forms,  that  scientific  knowledge  is  gained.  By  judging,  then,  the  body 
of  knowledge,  both  perceptive  and  inferential,  undergoes  a  growth.  In  or- 
der more  fully  to  understand  this  matter,  however,  we  must  subsequently 
discuss  the  nature  of  inference  or  reasoning,  and  the  nature  of  knowledge. 
The  analytic  judgments  which  explicate  the  conception  are  understood  to 
tell  what  we  have  already  learned  as  true  concerning  the  nature  of  the  ob- 
jects to  which  the  name  of  the  class  may  be  applied.  But  it  is  the  synthesis 
of  conceptions  into  new  forms  of  combination  by  which  knowledge  grows. 

{  11.  The  meaning^  of  the  terms  applied  by  logic  to  the  different  parts  of 
the  judgment,  and  to  the  kinds  and  potencies  of  judgments  are  all  to  be 
understood  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  remarks. 

(a)  There  are  three  terms  in  the  proposition,  and  these  are  subject,  pred- 
icate, and  copula.  The  "subject"  is  the  term  for  that  conception  from 
which  the  synthesis  in  judging  takes  its  point  of  starting;  it  is  that  of 
which  the  other  conception  is  affirmed  or  denied.  The  "predicate**  is 
the  term  for  that  conception  which,  following  later  in  the  stream  of  con- 
sciousness, is  united  by  the  synthesis  of  judgment  with  the  subject.  The 
"  copula  *'  is  the  term  which  signifies  the  act  of  synthesis  itself.'  In  the 
actual  use  of  language,  as  the  expression  and  support  of  thought,  and  as 
well  in  the  actual  corresponding  process  of  judging,  the  order  of  the  terms 
is  not  fixed.  In  such  cases  of  perceptive  judgment  as  were  mentioned 
above,  it  is  the  predicate^  or  property  predicated,  from  which  the  repeated 
syntheses,  for  the  most  part,  take  their  start  "  What-is-it  ?  ** — this  animal 
which  looks  like  a  tiger,  but  is  not.  "  Striped,"  is  it ;  "  carnivorous,**  is  it ; 
"  feline,"  is  it ;  and  "  jaguar  "  is  its  name ;  such  is  the  order,  it  is  proba- 
ble, in  which  the  successive  conscious  syntheses  really  occur. 

(h)  The  divisions,  or  kinds,  of  judgment  may  be  determined  either  by 
the  character  of  the  relation  established  between  the  conceptions,  or  by  the 
completeness  (extension)  with  which  we  intend  that  the  conceptions  shall  be 
understood.  Under  the  first  principle  of  division  we  have  judgments  of 
"quality  and  comparison,"  judgments  of  "  quantity  and  proportion,**  judg- 
ments called  "categorical,**  "hypothetical,**  and  "  disjunctive."    Only  the 

>  Says  BoBanqnet  (Logic.  I.,  p.  88) :  "  The  copnla,  which  in  judgment  is  merely  ttw  refeteooe 
that  marks  predication,  and  haa  no  separate  content,  becomes  in  the  proposition  an  isolated  part 
of  speech." 
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last  of  these  diTisions  needs  a  remark  or  two.  A  categorical  judgment  {A  is  B) 
is  said  to  '<  affirm  that  one  conception  does  or  does  not  belong  to  another ; " 
or  *'  to  affirm  the  predicate  of  the  subject  nnconditionally ; "  or  perhaps, 
better  still,  to  '*  assert  an  actual  fact  absolutely."  However  we  may  choose 
to  express  the  relation,  it  is  plain  that  all  '*  g^^unds"  on  which  the  judg- 
ment has  been  based,  and  all  doubt  over  its  modifying  conditions  are 
supposed  to  be  left  out  of  the  proposition  expressing  the  judgment.  The 
hypothetical  judgment  (if  ^  is  B,  then  C  is  i>)  implies,  on  the  contrary,  a 
distinct  reference  to  grounds,  or  a  doubt  as  to  conditions,  or  as  to  validity 
of  the  alleged  case,  etc.  (Hence  the  form  of  the  hypothetical  judgment  may 
also  be :  If  ^  is,  B  is;  or  if  ^  is  B,  then  it  is  b.)  But  all  reference  to,  or 
acquaintance  with,  the  ground  of  oar  judgment  is  a  matter  of  degrees ;  and 
so  is  doubt  and  its  expression.  Hence  attention  has  often  been  called  to  the 
&ot  that  the  real  meaning  of  our  judgments  may  frequently  be  stated  in 
either  the  categorical  or  the  hypothetical  proposition.  For  example,  sup- 
pose it  has  rained  recently  and  the  question  arises,  ''Is  the  grass  wet?*' 
(and  so,  do  I  need  rubbers,  or  not  ?).  Then  the  judgment  uniformly  oc- 
curring to  the  mind  may  be  stated,  either  in  the  awkward  way  :  ' '  Grass 
rained-on  is  grass  wet ; "  or,  "  If  this  grass  has  been  rained  on,  then  this  grass 
is  wet.**  Both  these  judgments  involve  reference  to  "  g^^unds  **  of  inference 
and  to  an  act  of  reasoning  from  them ;  but  one  is  categorical  in  form,  and 
the  other  hypothetical. 

By  c^ffirmaHve  and  negative  judgments  cUike  we  recognize  the  true  syn' 
tketiood  nature  of  aU  judgment.  For  by  "  negation  '*  we  do  not  mean  the 
same  mental  process  as  that  called  "  affirmation  of  difference."  The  negative 
judgment  signifies  the  settlement  of  a  doubt  by  a  positive  affiimation — a 
synthesis  of  conceptions,  as  truly  as  does  the  so-oalled  affirmative  judgment. 
The  synthesis  brings  A  and  B  together  under  the  relation  of  difference ;  the 
negative  proposition  asserts  the  exclusion  of  B  from  A,  As  a  writer  of 
logic  has  truly  said :  "  In  fact.  Negation  i$  simply  the  logical  conscious  ex- 
pression of  difference." 

What  logicians  call  the  ' '  extension "  of  the  conceptions  used  in  the 
different  judgments  also  may  serve  to  classify  the  kinds  of  judgment. 
Hence  the  division  into  "Particular"  (sometimes  called  "Singular")  and 
"  Universal ; "  or  as  combined  with  the  principle  of  affirmation  and  denial, 
the  forms  of  judgment  may  be  arranged  as  follows : 

All  Xia  Y;  contradicted  by  Some  X  is  not  F. 
No  X  is  Y;  "  ••  Some  X\&Y. 

[But  for  other  details  of  these  divisions  reference  must  be  made  to  treatises 
on  logic] 

(c)  By  the  "  potencies  "  of  judgments  we  mean  what  logicians  have  been 
accustomed  to  call  "modality."  This  distinction  has  reference  to  the 
degree  of  certainty  with  which  the  judgment  is  made  and  maintained,  "  as 
being  the  mocfe,  or  measure,  in  which  the  mind  holds  it  to  be  true."  But 
like  all  questions  of  "degree,"  this  question  cannot  be  answered  in  terms 
of  precise  formulas ;  and,  indeed,  as  a  psychological  inquiry  it  has  rather  to 
do  with  the  manner  in  which  different  amounts  of  conviction,  or  belief,  enter 
into  the  growth  and  structure  of  our  entire  system  of  knowledge  so  called. 
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{  12.  The  manner  in  which  the  (tfiM-element  of  oonaoioiiBness  is  related  to 
the  character  of  the  judgment  as  a  real  act  of  synthesis,  has  been  the  subject 
of  mnch  debate.  How — it  is  sometimes  asked — can  judgment  take  place, 
if  the  predicate-conception  in  the  mental  process  must  really  follow  the 
subject-conception,  as  the  predicate  term  in  the  proposition  certainly  follows 
the  subject-term  ?  But  how,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  asked,  can  two 
conceptions  co-exist  in  consciousness ;  and  if  they  did  co-exist,  how  oould 
they  be  kept  apart  so  as  to  form  a  true  judgment?  To  these  questions  the 
only  correct  psychological  answer  emphasises  the  undoubted  fact  that  all 
judgment  is  itself  a  process— a  peculiar  character  and  ordering  of  the  flow- 
ing stream  of  consciousness.  This  process  is  sometimes  accomplished  so 
rapidly  that  it  resembles  rather  a  sudden  spring— a  **  leap  to  judgment*' 
Sometimes,  however,  judgment  takes  place  so  slowly  that  we  can  discern  the 
inner  nature  of  that  evolution  of  content,  with  its  accompanying  emphasis 
of  assent,  in  which  the  process  of  judging  consists.  The  *'growik  </  oon- 
ima;'  aooardxng  to  certain  morphologiocU  laws,  is  characteristic  of  the  naitire  <f 
the  process  of  judging.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  one  is  reading  a  certain 
description  of  any  complex  object  and  deciding,  or  making  up  one's  mind, 
as  to  what  it  is.  The  series  of  judgments  in  which  this  decision  will  ter- 
minate itself  consists  of  changes  from  one  content  of  consoiousneos  to 
another,  with  a  constant  accompaniment  of  conscious  emphasis  laid  upon  the 
relations  between  these  changing  contents.  One  judges  this  animal  called  a 
**  yak  "  in  the  book  one  is  reading  to  be  "  ruminant,"  *'  bovine,"  etc.,  as  the 
different  particular  conceptions  awakened  by  the  description  are  followed 
by  the  vaguer  and  more  highly  universalized  conception  for  which  these 
names  are  already  the  familiar  terms. 

In  general,  then,  we  emphasize  anew  this  conclusion  :  What  logic  calls 
'*  judgment "  is  nothing  other  than  the  process  itself  of  judging.  We  continue 
to  speak  as  though  there  existed  some  timeless  mental  product  to  he  called  **  a 
judgment,**  because  we  can  repeat  the  process  (in  however  sketchy  a  manner, 
and  by  way  of  bare  indication)  through  which  our  knowledge  of  objects  orig^ 
inated  ;  and  in  the  process  itself  we  may  distinguish  the  so-called  conceptions 
that  have  fused  in  the  judgment,  in  order  to  observe  their  immediate  subsequent 
fusion.  For  this  process  of  judging,  like  all  mental  processes,  is  neoessarily 
"  in  time." 

The  Belation  of  Language  to  Thought  famishes  a  theme  ^ 
which  may  be  approached  from  several  points  of  view  ;  promi- 
nent among  these  are  the  philological,  the  philosophical,  and 
the  psychological.  It  is,  of  course,  the  truth  discovered  from 
the  last  of  these  three  points  of  view  which  primarily  concerns 
ns  here.  The  general  dependence  of  both  spoken  and  written 
language  upon  the  development  of  human  faculty  so  called,  and 
the  important  part  which  language  itself  plays  in  this  develop- 
ment, are  beyond  doubt.    But  language  is  not  the  product  of 


*  Thi«  dlflcnsston  is  introdiiced  liere  rather  thAn  aftflr  the  third  stage  of  thinkiiig— namdyt 
soning— In  order  to  tMrlng  it  into  closer  relation  with  the  formatioo  and  expression  of  conoepaons  or 
genend  notions. 
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any  one  faculty;  nor  is  it  a  divine  gift  or  a  discovery  which 
appeals  to  one  faculty  alone.  So  far  as  its  origin  and  develop- 
ment can  be  explained,  they  are  dependent  upon  the  combined 
and  harmonious  action  and  evolution  of  various  forms  of  mental 
life.  In  fine,  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  human  language 
is  the  product  of  the  entire  manhood  of  man ;  and  that,  con- 
versely, the  assertion,  preservation,  and  development  of  his  human 
nature  is  largely  involved  in  the  use  and  growth  of  language. 

It  is,  however,  the  intellect  with  its  function  of  thought  which 
feels  the  need  of  language  peculiarly,  so  to  speak,  and  this  in 
various  ways,  to  which  reference  will  be  made  later  on.  It  has 
therefore  been  customary  to  narrow  the  discussion  of  the  rela- 
tions between  language  and  psychic  life  to  the  case  of  words  and 
thoughts,  considered  as  conceptions  or  "  general  notions."  The 
psychological  problem  may  then  be  stated  in  the  following  way : 
How  far  are  general  notions  dependent  upon  words  for  their 
formation  and  expression?  Connected  with  this  problem  are 
such  subordinate  inquiries  as.  Can  any  of  the  lower  animals 
form  general  notions  ?  To  what  states  of  consciousness  do  the 
common  symbols  employed  by  certain  of  the  animals  corre- 
spond t — and  other  similar  inquiries.  Such  inquiries  deal  largely 
with  matters  of  biology  and  compai-ative  psychology;  they 
therefore  take  us  over  very  uncertain  ground.  All  investigation 
of  the  consciousness  of  the  lower  animals,  of  its  points  of  resem- 
blance to,  and  difference  from,  our  own,  must  always  remain 
comparatively  obscure.  But  especially  with  reference  to  such  a 
question  as  the  relation  of  thought  to  language,  the  uncertain- 
ties of  comparative  psychology  are  greatly  increased  by  the  dif- 
ficulty of  answering  the  similar  question  on  the  ground  of  human 
psychology.  And  until  some  definite  views  are  attained  by  the 
scientific  psychology  of  man,  there  is  only  confusion  instead  of 
clearer  light  to  be  gained  by  arguing  from  the  other  animals  to 
the  case  of  man. 

Any  inquiry  into  the  general  relation  between  thought  and 
language  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  character  of  the  phenom- 
ena to  which  we  restrict  our  terms.  Now  the  view  already  taken 
of  the  nature  of  thought  compels  us  to  recognize  the  important 
truth  that  language,  as  the  vehicle  of  thought,  must  be  favorably 
related  both  to  the  reproductive  image-making  part  of  thought, 
and  also  to  that  process  of  judgment,  based  upon  comparison 
and  ending  in  conception,  which  constitutes  the  more  properly 
intellectual  part  of  thought.  The  term  '^  language "  itself  is, 
however,  capable  of  a  variety  of  meanings.  By  language  may 
be  understood  any  modification  of  the  motor  organism  which  is 
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adapted  to  serve  as  a  "sign"  or  "  sjanbol"  of  some  correspond- 
ing  state  of  consciousness.  But  unless  different  states  of  con- 
sciousness, and  the  different  objects  perceived  or  remembered 
or  imagined  in  them,  were  so  similar  in  the  different  cases,  not 
only  of  the  same  individuars  psychic  life,  but  also  of  different 
individuals  of  the  same  species,  that  their  differences  could  be 
disregarded,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  "  signify  "  them  by 
means  of  any  ccmimon  symbol.  Similar  modifications  of  the 
motor  organism  do,  however,  naturally  go  with  similar  states  of 
consciousness;  indeed,  we  have  repeatedly  found  reason  for 
supposing  that  processes  of  sensation,  ideation,  feeling,  or  in- 
tellection, cannot  be  realized  without  involving  corresponding 
modifications  of  consciousness  on  the  side  of  action,  and  of  the 
motor  organism.  Language  may  then,  in  some  sort,  be  said  to 
be  employed  whenever  the  modifications  of  the  motor  organism 
evoked  become  of  so  fixed  and  general  a  character  as  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  recognition  of  similar  past  experiences — whether 
to  the  individual  whose  organism  is  moved,  or  to  others.  In 
man's  case,  for  obvious  reasons,  such  purposes  are  ordinarily 
served  only  through  two  of  the  senses — Shearing  and  sight. 
Thus  the  customary  "  sign,"  or  ''  symbol,"  makes  an  appeal  for 
recognition  to  the  ear,  or  to  the  eye,  2^  something  heard  or  seen. 
But  for  many  of  the  animals  such  appeal,  if  made  at  all,  is  made 
chiefly  or  wholly  to  the  sense  of  touch ;  and  this  is  eminently 
possible,  though  not  convenient,  in  the  case  of  man. 

Just  as  the  transitions  from  the  less  to  the  more  abstract 
ideas,  and  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  forms  of  thinking,  are 
gradual  and  subjected  to  the  laws  of  development,  so  is  it  with 
the  transition  from  the  foregoing  use  of  language  to  that  which 
is  more  peculiarly  characteristic  of  human  reason  so  called. 
Hence  we  discover  certain  stages  of  the  evolution  of  both 
thought  and  language,  in  their  intimate  natural  relation  with 
different  individuals  and  different  races.  But  even  if  more  com- 
plete data  for  tracing  the  history  of  the  subject  in  every  human 
soul  and  in  the  entire  race  of  men  were  available,  the  same  dif- 
ficulty would  probably  be  found  in  drawing  exact  lines  of  demar- 
cation. It  may  fairly  be  said,  however,  that  in  the  narrower  use 
of  (lie  term,  langiuige  begins  loJienever  modifications  of  the  mx)tor 
organism,  become  generally  accepted  (or  "  conventional ")  as  signs 
for  the  recognition  of  similar  experiences  (objects,  or  actions,  or  re- 
lations— whether  of  sense-perception  or  of  self-consciousness)  as 
the  same.  But  now  the  special  relation  of  language  to  thought 
and  its  product — the  so-called  general  notion — is  at  once  ap- 
parent.   As  one  peculiar  excellence  of  man's  mental  evolution 
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consists  in  the  extent  (as  respects  both  refinement  and  compre- 
hensiyeness)  to  which  the  thinking  processes  are  carried,  so  the 
peculiar  corresponding  excellence  which  makes  language  pos- 
sible for  him  consists  in  the  superior  development  of  the  vocal 
and  auditory  organs.  In  this  system  of  vocal  and  auditory  or- 
gans the  central  nervous  apparatus  connected  with  the  elaborate 
equipment  of  end-organs  must,  of  course,  be  included.  Man's 
language  is  pre-eminently  one  of  words ;  and  "  the  word,"  pri- 
marily, is  something  spoken  to  be  heard.  But  the  limitations 
which  time  and  space  set  to  the  functions  of  hearing  favor  a  sub- 
sequent appeal  to  the  eye  for  recognition  of  that  form  of  the 
sign  and  vehicle  of  thought  which  constitutes  the  winiten  or 
printed  word.  Since,  however,  the  principal  relations  of  spoken 
words  to  processes  of  conceptual  judgment  cover  all  the  more 
important  relations  of  language  and  thought,  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  this  aspect  of  the  inquiry. 

{  13.  Phrenology,  philology,  and  psychology  have  wasted  no  little  time  in 
disonssion  of  the  *'  faculty  of  language."  But  modem  cerebral  physiology 
and  experimental,  as  well  as  introspective,  psychology  make  plain  the  ab- 
surdity of  even  talking  about  the  existence  of  such  a  factdty.  The  early 
observers  *  of  the  phenomena  of  aphasia  (or  those  disturbances  of  the  func- 
tions employed  in  speaking  or  writing  articulate  language  that  are  due  to 
cerebral  lesions)  did  indeed  speak  of  "  a  faculty  of  speech ; "  they  attempted 
to  localize  this  faculty  in  circumscribed  areas  of  the  cerebral  convolutions. 
It  is  now  known  beyond  dispute,  however,  that  human  speech  involves,  in  a 
complicated  and  large  way,  a  very  considerable  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the 
hemispheres  of  the  brain.*  The  four  principal  recognized  types  of  aphasia — 
namely,  (1)  motor,  or  inability  to  utter  sounds  with  meaning ;  (2)  agraphia, 
or  inability  to  write  signs  that  have  meaning ;  (3)  word-deafness,  or  inabil- 
ity to  appreciate  the  meaning  of  spoken  words ;  and  (4)  word-blindness, 
or  inability  to  read  signs,  by  the  eye,  that  have  meaning— doubtless  involve 
specially  localized  forms  of  the  general  difficulty.  But  they  all  also  involve 
impairments  of  the  complex  activities  in  particular  directions  of  expression ; 
as,  for  example,  hearing  words,  seeing  words,  moving  the  vocal  organs  to 
utter  words,  etc.  The  importance  of  the  integrity  of  the  association-tracts 
between  the  so-called  cerebral  centers,  and  of  the  soundness  of  the  whole 
brain,  as  connected  with  general  intellectual  functions,  are  further  made 
apparent  by  the  same  scientific  researches.  The  old  phrenological  view, 
which  advocated  a  special  "  bump'^  of  language  corresponding  to  a  fictitious 
"  faculty  "  of  language,  has  thus  been  rendered  completely  untenable. 

What  the  physiology  of  the  brain  suggests,  the  study  of  the  psychology 
of  speech  confirms.  Those  refinements  of  the  perceptions  of  the  eye  and 
ear,  of  which  man  alone  is  capable,  are  necessary  to  his  use  of  written  and 

1  For  example,  Broca  :  Snr  le  Sidge  de  la  Facalt6  da  Langage  articiil^,  etc.  (1881). 
*  Compare  the  aattaor's  Elements  of  Fhyeiologlcal  Psychology,  p.  981  fL,  and  the  works  dted 
there ;  also  articles  by  Drs.  Mills  and  Starr,  Brain,  1889. 
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spoken  laagnage.  In  the  opinion  of  Lotze/  defects  in  these  directions 
would  alone  prevent  the  lower  animals  (for  example,  birds  that  can  imitate 
some  of  onr  words)  from  developing  speech  :  "  (Ist)  Defective  sense  of  hear- 
ing; and  (2d)  want  of  an  organically  constituted  harmony  between  the 
mental  images  of  sound  and  the  muscular  movements  that  are  requisite  for 
the  production  of  sounds.*'  Man*s  superiority  with  respect  to  those  sensa- 
tions and  images  of  sensations  which  are  necessary  to  the  use  of  language, 
constitutes,  then,  a  part  of  his  faculty  of  language.  But  particularly  would 
a  lack  of  imagination  and  recognitive  memory,  in  its  higher  form,  be  unfa- 
vorable to  the  origin  and  development  of  speech.  It  is,  however,  as  has  al- 
ready been  indicated,  the  superiority  of  man's  intellect,  as  judging  and  reason- 
ing faculty,  which  both  requires  language  in  the  form  of  *'  movable  types" 
and  also  makes  it  possible.  All  the  principal  forms  of  mental  life  on  its 
sides  of  sensation,  imagination,  and  intellection,  are  therefore  concerned  in 
the  states  of  consciousness  correlated  with  speech. 

{ 14.  The  psychological  origin  of  language  is  not  to  be  found  in  our 
need  to  express  the  results  of  so-called  abstract  thinking  alone.  The  rather 
is  the  more  primary  soui*ce  of  language,  in  the  broader  of  its  meanings,  to  be- 
found  in  the  affective  consciousness.  Here,  in  the  realm  of  feeling,  lie  the 
springy  of  that  necessity  for,  and  tendency  toward,  expression  which  all  the 
higher  animals  so  plainly  exhibit.  In  many  of  their  particular  forms  of  ex« 
pression  the  relation  between  feeling  and  its  sig^  is  immediate  and  organic* 
In  this  relation  are  fixed  the  roots  of  '*  natural  language  "  so  called.  This, 
will  appear  more  clearly  when  we  come  to  discuss  the  nature  of  the  emo* 
tions.  But,  in  general,  that  semi-chaotic  surplus  of  cerebral  excitement 
in  which  the  physiological  basis  of  feeling  was  held  to  consist  naturally 
overflows,  in  man's  case,  in  the  various  forms  of  vocalization.  Thus  it  haa 
been  claimed  that  the  point  of  starting  for  human  speech  is  to  be  found  in 
the  greater  impressibility  of  man  in  his  wild  state  to  all  manner  of  sensa- 
tions with  their  strong  affective  accompaniments  (some  of  which  may  be 
nnknown  to  us).'  Man's  easy  and  appropriate  *'  gesture  "  under  the  influence, 
of  any  strong  feeling  is  to  open  his  mouth  and  emit  some  correspondingly 
modulated  sound.  "  Speaking  is  the  instinct  of  man ;  man  builds  speech, 
as  the  bird  its  nest."  But  such  instinctive  sound  (LatU)  is  not  as  yet  a 
••Word"(Tror<). 

On  the  basis  of  snch  rich  ntterances  of  expressive  sound  aa 
man's  varied  life  of  sensation,  motion,  and  feeling  makes  pos- 
sible, Language  as  the  Yehicle  of  Thought  is  constructed.  Here 
a  mere  reference  to  the  real  nature  of  the  thought-processes  will 
suffice  to  furnish  the  key  to  a  true  explanation.  The  sound  be- 
comes a  word,  the  unorganized  variety  of  natural  vocal  symbols 
becomes  a  system  of  words — a  language — by  modifications  re- 
ceived through  the  activities  of  ideation  and  judgment.  These 
are  the  activities,  however,  in  which  thought  consists.  The  goal 
reached  in  this  way  is  the  formation  and  expression  of  so-called 

>  IficrooomniiB,  1.,  p.  606  f. 

*  Comp.  Volkmann :  Lelirtmch  d.  Psyctaologie,  L.  p.  88S 1 
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conceptions,  or  general  notions.  Thus  arises  the  change  from 
natural  sounds  to  speech  as  the  expression  and  vehicle  of  concep- 
tions. 

In  all  development  of  language  the  relation  of  the  utterance 
to  the  image  in  its  various  stages  ^  of  abstraction  is  most  im- 
portant. When  the  representative  images  of  those  experiences 
which  have  previously  excited  expressive  sounds  recur  in  con- 
sciousness, their  former  emotional  accompaniments  are,  of 
course,  largely  wanting.  The  sounds  themselves — when  repro- 
duced as  mental  images  of  sounds— lose  their  former  connection 
with  the  feelings  that  called  them  forth  ;  they  thus  become  bet- 
ter adapted  for  the  conveyance  or  translation,  not  of  feelings  in 
connection  with  presentations  simply,  but  rather  of  ideas.  And 
as  the  process  of  abstraction  modifies  the  ideas,  and  they  become 
"  freed  "  from  the  concrete  and  vivid  details  of  their  more  orig- 
inal character,  the  vocal  symbols  become,  on  their  part,  adapted 
to  represent  the  changed  character  of  the  ideas.  But  speech  a» 
the  correlate  of  genuine  or  conceptual  thinking  (the  word  as  the 
support  and  vehicle  of  the  general  notion)  is  achieved  only  when 
the  sounds  acquire  recognition  as  conventional  '^movable  types^ 
In  achieving  this  not  only  a  very  close  relation,  but  even  a 
pretty  strict  interdependence,  between  conceptions  and  words, 
between  language  and  thought  proper,  must  undoubtedly  be  rec- 
ognized. This  mutual  dependence,  however,  is  itself  due  to  the 
fact  that,  for  the  great  majority  of  men,  oral  expression  of  con- 
ceptions has  become  the  established  form  of  svmbolism.  For 
deaf-mutes,  of  course,  some  other  established  conventional  forms 
of  motor  activity,  which  may  act  as  movable  types,  are  neces- 
sary. What  is  necessary  in  all  cases,  for  any  considerable  de- 
velopment of  conceptual  thinking,  is  the  use  of  some  form  of 
motor  activity  which  may  serve  the  purpose  of  a  system  of  such 
movable  types. 

In  all  cases  where  the  intellectual  processes  issue  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  genuine  conception,  it  is  the  giving  of  a  name  which, 
on  the  one  hand,  so  fixes  for  the  individual  using  it  the  mental 
act  of  synthesis  as  to  make  its  results  capable  of  recall,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  serves  as  the  means  of  awakening  corresponding 
intellectual  processes  in  others.  But  this  is  the  same  thing  as 
to  say :  the  name  is  the  support  and  the  vehicle  of  the  conception. 
If  we  raise  the  question  as  to  how  the  name  thus  operates,  we 
can  answer  it  psychologically  only  by  rehearsing  the  same  men- 

>  Here  ftagoe  cannot  be  distinctly  marked  off  so  as  to  form  classes  of  ideas.  StrQmpeD.  how- 
ever ennmerates  four  grades  of  ideation :  (1)  QuammtoortUiOming ;  (S)  AVlgtmtiMoortUIOMing ;  (I) 
Begriff ;  {i)  Idte, 
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tal  processes  which  terminate  in  giving  the  name,  and  whicb 
are  reproduced  by  thinking  out  the  meaning  of  the  name.  For 
human  beings  who  are  capable  of  learning  to  speak,  and  who 
have  actually  learned  to  speak,  words  are  the  indispensable  sup- 
port and  vehicle  of  their  truly  conceptual  thinking.  Without 
words,  thinking  lapses  into  a  mere  succession  of  acts  of  image- 
making  ;  or  else  it  awkwardly  strives  to  substitute  for  its  natural 
and  facile  correlate  some  other  form  of  motor  activity.  That  is 
to  say,  without  words  thinking  either  ceases  to  be  thinking^  or 
else  it  adopts  some  other  less  useful  form  of  a  movable  type. 

{  15.  The  connected  questions,  how  far  the  lower  animals  are  capable  of 
forming  conceptions,  properly  so  called,  and  how  far  they  can  use  any  form 
of  symbol  as  a  '*  movable  type,"  have  a  certain  value  in  studying  the  psychol- 
ogy of  thought.  These  are,  however,  difficult  questions  to  answer  with  any 
great  degree  of  confidence.  Romanes,*  after  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject, reaches  the  conclusion  that  some  animals,  at  least,  are  capable  of  form- 
ing "recepts**  (t.^.,  rather  highly  abstract  representative  imAgea—OesamvU- 
bUder) ;  but  they  cannot  form  **  conceptions,"  or  general  notions,  in  the 
stricter  sense  of  these  terms.  As  to  the  second  question  the  same  writer 
concludes :  ''  that  the  verbal  signs  used  by  talking  birds  are  due  to  association 
and  to  association  only,  all  the  evidence  I  have  met  with  goes  to  prove." 
The  lower  animals  cannot,  he  thinks,  use  words  as  movable  types.  These 
two  conclusions,  of  course,  hang  together.  For  a  word,  or  other  symbol, 
is  used  as  a  movable  type  only  when  it  serves  to  mark  the  synthesiB  of  con- 
ceptual thinking,  which  brings  together  the  individuals  under  a  general, 
or  class,  notion.  It  is  to  the  notion  that  the  word  answers  as  a  movable 
type  ;  for  it  may  equally  well  be  applied  to  any  one  of  the  objects  already 
known  as  having  the  characteristics  of  the  class,  or  to  any  new  object  of  pres- 
entation or  imagination  which  has  the  same  characteristics.  7%e  riame  sig- 
vifies  a  series  of  judgments  synthesizing  many  similars  as — thought-wise — the 
same. 

However  far  we  may  be  induced  to  go  in  our  explanation  of  the  wonder- 
ful sayings  of  parrots,  or  the  actions  of  dogs  and  other  highly  intelligent  ani- 
mals, the  early  performances  of  many  children  surpass  almost  immeasurably 
anything  that  the  most  intelligent  animals  can  do.  For  example,  M.  Taine 
tells  of  an  infant  of  eighteen  months  who  had  played  hide  and  seek  with  her 
mother,  calling  out,  "  Coucou;**  and  who  had  also  been  told  when  her  food 
was  too  hot,  or  the  sun  was  very  warm,  or  the  candle  too  near,  etc.,  "  Qa 
hrHle,*^  On  first  seeing  the  setting  sun  suddenly  disappear  behind  a  hill, 
she  cried  out,  **  A  b^Hle  coucou"  Here  finished  acts  of  conceptual  thinking 
supported  and  expressed  by  language  are  indubitable.  "  That-which-bums  " 
is  one  conception  ;  '*  that-which-suddenly-disappears,'*  as  one  who  calls  out 
in  playing  hide-and-seek,  is  another  conception ;  the  two  are  united  in  a 
judgment  applying  to  an  entirely  new  and  unexpected  event.  Yet  more  did 
the  sage  little  boy  of  whom  M.  Perez  tells,  and  who  remarked  of  certain  in- 
sects :  "  Generally  "  (y.  5.,  the  word) — **  generally,  but  not  always  those 

1  Mental  Brohitioii  in  AnlmnlH :  oomp.  Mental  Srolotion  in  Man.  eepedaOy  chaps,  tti.-ix. 
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inseots  light  on  the  leayes,"  snipass  in  conception  and  thought,  toto  ccelo, 
the  most  wonderful  performances  of  all  the  animals.* 

{  16.  The  amount  of  thought  proper  implied  in  any  particular  word,  or 
^stem  of  words,  varies  indefinitely  with  different  individuals  and  races  of 
men.  Indeed,  this  is  a  matter  which  involves  both  inclination  and  ability^ 
Lazarus  *  has  acutely  remarked  upon  the  great  difference  of  individual  men, 
in  their  inclination  to  form  genuine  concepts ;  and  he  declares  of  such  a  con- 
cept as  that  corresponding — for  example — to  the  word  *'  Bible,"  that  while 
the  whole  is  thought  as  a  kind  of  collective  thought-content,"  it  has 
hovering  "  and  '*  flitting  "  around  it,  as  it  were,  a  throng  of  vaguely  ideated 
particulars.  Experiment  with  groups  of  persons,  having  in  view  to  bring 
out  the  different  conscious  processes  evoked  by  the  same  word,  shows  re- 
markable differences  in  this  regard  (comp.  p.  443  f.).  It  is  matter  of  common 
observation  that  some  persons  are  far  more  thoughtful  than  others  in  the  use 
and  appreciation  of  words ;  still  others  excel  in  the  vivid  imaginative  con- 
tent evoked  and  expressed  by  the  language  they  employ.  The  same  differ- 
ences characterize  races  of  men  and  stages  in  the  development  of  language. 
Of  Hebrew  and  the  Shemitic  languages  generally,  the  qualities  of  sensuous- 
ness  and  concrete  imaginativeness,  as  distinguished  from  conceptual  excel- 
lence, may  be  affirmed.  Hence  the  predominance  of  the  verb  and  of  verbal 
elements  gives  a  pervasive  vitality  to  all  their  sentences.  Anger,  for  exam- 
ple, is  ''hard-breathing,"  '*  tumult  of  boiling,*'  "noise  of  breaking,"  <*  trem- 
bling," etc.  The  **  substance  "  of  anything  is  its  '*  bone."  As  Benan  says  : 
**  This  primitive  union  of  sensation  and  idea  is  always  preserved."  It  has, 
furthermore,  been  pointed  out  by  students  of  language  that  races  backward 
in  intellectual  development  show  a  corresponding  deficiency  in  geneml 
names.  Thus  among  the  North  American  Indians  a  term  sufficiently  geneml 
to  denote  a  species  like  the  oak-tree  is  seldom  found ;  and  the  Tasmanians 
are  said  to  call  the  quality  of  "hardness,^'  "  like-a-stone,"  and  a  tall  thing  or 
man  is  declared  to  have  "  long-legs."  On  the  contrary,  the  child,  in  using 
names  already  prepared  for  him  by  the  development  of  the  community  often 
applies  the  general  term  inappropriately  to  some  object  which  needs  a  more 
particular  denomination.  Thus  he  may  use  the  words  "  papa  "  or  '*  mama  " 
as  names  for  the  male  or  female  sex,  respectively.  Essentially  the  same  de- 
ficiency in  the  attainments  of  conceptual  thinking  and  a  correspondingly  un- 
developed  use  of  language  are  testified  to  in  all  such  cases.  For  the  culture 
of  the  relating  activity  generally  requires  both  the  noticing  and  marking, 
by  names,  of  the  more  minute  and  complex  distinctions  of  objects,  and  also 
the  grasping  together  under  general  notions,  and  their  names,  of  larger  and 
larger  groups  of  objects.  Here,  again,  reasoning,  as  the  yet  more  highly 
elaborate  form  of  thought,  needs  to  be  considered.  This  topic  follows  pres- 
ently. 

3  17.  With  most  men  at  all  times,  and  with  all  men  frequently,  words 
largely  take  the  place  of  actual  thought-processes.  Thus  the  succession  of 
symbols  does  something  more  than  to  aid  thinking  ;  it  becomes  an  almost 
or  quite  complete  substitute  for  thinking.    How  this  can  be,  has  already  been 

1  Comp.  Prot  James's  stories  and  his  acute  analysis  of  tbem.  The  Principles  of  Psychology, 
n.,  p.  849  f. 

*  Das  Leben  d.  Seele,  ill.,  p.  234. 
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explained  in  treating  of  the  fusion  and  condensation  of  the  processes  of 
conception  and  judgment.  It  would  doubtless  be  an  exaggeration  to  affirm 
that  the  whole  of  any  one's  life  may  be  condensed  into  a  properly  empha- 
sized word ;  yet  the  exaggeration  would  carry  with  it  a  certain  important 
truth.  What  one  talks  over  with  one's  self,  together  with  the  way  one  saya 
it  to  one's  self,  furnishes  excellent  indicice  of  the  results  of  past  thinking- 
processes,  with  their  habitual  affectire  accompaniments.  For  the  inner  word 
is  not  mere  talk ;  the  rather  does  it  embody  and  convey  to  the  talker  himself 
the  resultant  of  much  previous  combined  activity  of  presentation,  memory^ 
imagination,  conception,  and  will.  Hence  we  find  men  using  **  pet "  phrases 
that  are  indicative  of  judgments  formed,  and  feelings  felt,  habitually  aud 
long  ago.  Moreover,  the  standard  arrangements  and  collocations  of  words 
are  determinative  of  the  thoughts  of  the  man  who  accepts  and  uses  them. 
They  represent  results  of  previous  conceptual  thinking  on  the  part  of  the 
race,  structurally  established  and  organically  propagated,  as  it  were.  So 
that  the  individual  who  uses,  for  example,  the  classic  Greek  or  the  modem 
(German  or  English  language,  is  compelled,  in  some  sort  to  "  think  up  "  to 
the  language  he  uses.  And  yet,  as  for  thinking  his  way  into  a  thorough  and 
intelligently  appreciative  use — ^this  is  what  exceedingly  few  heirs  to  so  rich 
an  inheritance  of  racial  conquests  are  capable  of  doing,  or  indeed  make  any 
effort  to  do. 

{  18.  The  difficult  question  as  to  how  ".roots  "  originate  is  philological 
rather  than  psychological.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  psyoho-phys' 
ical  and  intellectual  equipment  of  man,  is  quite  adequate  to  this  work.  Thai 
such  sounds  do  originate  in  the  bare  effort  to  fix  and  communicate  the  re- 
sults of  conception,  experience  abundantly  proves.  Why  they  are,  individ' 
ually,  just  so  shaped  as  they  are — that  is,  the  particular  psychological  histoiy 
of  the  origin  of  each  word — can  by  no  means  always  be  given.  Thus  a  child 
of  less  than  five  years  of  age  was  heard  to  ask  her  mother :  "  Why  do  you 
tpranken  your  eyes  so  ?  "  This  term  appeared  as  a  pure  invention  to  desig- 
nate a  peculiar  complex  movement  of  the  organs  of  vision.  In  similar 
manner  have  many  of  the  roots  of  the  existing  languages  been  invented. 

{  19.  The  relation  of  language  to  judgment  needs  no  separate  treatment 
from  our  present  point  of  view  ;  for  the  grammatical  form  of  the  judgment 
is  not  important  in  determining  its  psychological  import  as  a  synthesis  of 
conceptions.  Genuine  judgpnents — especially  those  of  perception — ^may  in- 
deed be  expressed  in  single  words.  Such  grammatical  **  fusion  "  of  subject, 
copula,  and  predicate,  in  one  word,  is  psychologically  significant.  It  indi- 
cates the  truth,  anew,  that  all  thinking  is  essentially  one  in  kind ;  and  that 
the  process  of  judging  is  the  essentisd  process  of  that  one  kind.  For  ex- 
ample, if  one  of  several  persons  all  alike  interested  in  the  day's  weather  utter 
the  word,  ' '  Rain  I  "  then  according  to  his  intonation  he  will  be  understood 
as  judging — **  The  rain  is  falling  yonder ;  "  or  "The  rain  will  surely  soon 
fall  here ; "  or  **  I  fear  it  may  probably  or  possibly  rain,"  etc.  The  «*  leap  " 
of  the  mind  to  judgment  may  be  embodied  and  expressed  in  a  single  sound ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  also  the  grounds  on  which,  as  a  species  of  reasoning, 
this  leap  supports  itself. 

[On  Oonoeption  and  Jadgment  consult :  Ward :  art.  Psychology  in  Bnoyc.  Brit.  Ham- 
ilton :  Metapbysios,  lect.  xzziv.    Taine :  De  rintelligence.   RaJbier :  Lemons,  et& ,  L,  Psy- 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

REASONING 

That  some  sort  of  Inference,  or  Drawing  of  Conclusions  from 
signs  which  serve  as  ''reasons"  for  them,  enters  largely  into 
experience,  we  have  already  found  abundant  occasion  to  know. 
Such  an  effect  follows,  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  from  the  unity  in 
essential  characteristics  of  the  various  stages  of  the  thought- 
processes.  The  statement  is  further  verified  by  the  facts  of 
analysis — even  as  they  are  expressed  in  the  language  of  daily 
life.  In  any  case  of  perception  where  doubt  arises,  or  even 
where  the  bare  chance  for  "  reasonable  "  doubt  may  be  surmised, 
we  stand  ready  to  answer  the  question,  "  Why  ?  "  or  "  On  what 
groimds  t "  But  this  fact  distinctly  shows  that  the  perception 
itself  involves  a  sort  of  reasoning  process.  For  example,  I  sum 
up  the  results  of  a  perfectly  clear  and  completed  act  of  sensuous 
presentation,  in  the  affbrmation:  "I  heard  the  fire-bell  strike 
fifty-four  just  now."  Such  an  affirmation  ordinarily  would  not 
be  called  in  question,  but  accepted  as  a  matter  of  so-called  ''  im- 
mediate knowledge."  Suppose,  however,  that  my  conclusion 
from  this  perception  is  announced  in  the  following  terms :  ''There 
is  a  fire  near  the  comer  of  A  and  B  Streets."  Then  plainly  the 
question  is  most  pertinent,  if  not  even  demanded :  "  How  do  you 
know  that  there  is  a  fire  in  that  place  ? ''  To  this  question  the 
answer,  of  course,  would  be :  "  By  the  list  of  fire-stations,  which 
has  the  No.  54  opposite  the  words  '  comer  of  A  and  B  Sts.'  "  But 
here  certainly  is  a  case  of  reasoning ;  since  the  tivo  judgments, 
"  The  fire-bell  strikes  64,"  and  "  The  striking  of  64  by  the  fire- 
bell  means  fire  near  the  comer  of  A  and  B  Sts.,"  have  contributed 
together  to  the  third  judgment :  "  There  is  now  a  fire  near  tho 
comer,"  etc. 

Suppose,  however,  that  we  return  to  the  original  perception 
and,  for  some  reason  or  other,  call  upon  it  to  give  an  account 
of  itself.  This  so-called  information,  "I  heard  the  fire-bell 
strike  fifty-four  just  now,"  itself  results  from  a  series  of  acts  of 
perception  which  may  reasonably  be  regarded  as  affording  the 
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ground  for  the  concluding  judgment.  Of  this  '^  concluding " 
(N.B.  the  significance  of  the  word)  judgment,  such  questions  as 
follow  may  be  asked :  How  do  you  know  that  the  soimds  you  just 
heard  were  those  of  the  fire-bell  (of  a  iM  at  all,  and  of  the^?'^- 
bell  in  particular)  ?  and.  How  do  you  know  that  the  number  fifty- 
four,  and  not  some  other  number,  was  struck?  To  the  first 
question  the  obvious  answer  is:  Because  I  am  already  familiar 
with  the  intensity,  timbre,  and  direction  of  sounds  that  have 
previously,  on  good  grounds^  been  ascribed  to  the  fire-bell  as  their 
cause ;  now,  these  present  sounds  are  like  those ;  therefore,  etc. 
To  the  second  question  the  obvious  answer  is :  Because  I  counted 
the  number  of  strokes,  "five,"  then  experienced  a  longer  pause 
of  the  sounds,  and  then  again  counted  the  number  of  strokes, 
"  four ; "  and  this  series  of  sounds,  nine  in  number,  and  so  arranged 
as  respects  interval,  I  am  already  familiar  with  as  "  signifying  *' 
54.  But  here  again  it  is  plain  that  both  the  main  kinds  of  rea- 
soning— deduction  and  induction — are,  in  some  sort,  involved  in 
the  series  of  thoughts  by  which  this  concluding  judgment  is. 
reached.  Indeed,  any  logician  might  draw  out  such  an  experi- 
ence into  a  very  pretty  exhibition  of  his  pet  syllogistic  formulas. 
For  example :  All  sounds  which  have  the  complex  characteristics 
of  intensity,  timbre,  direction,  =  (i  +  <  +  rf),  are  sounds  of  the 
fire-bell  {AU S={i  +  t  +  d)i%K B.).  This  particular  case  (C) 
of  a  series  of  soimds  which  I  just  heard  had  these  complex 

characteristics  {27iis  {s^.^ .tP .€^.  s^ s^ . fi^ .  «^ .  «*)  is  a  case  of 

repeated  {i  -\- 1  -k-  d)  or  S).  Therefore  this  case  is  that  of  the 
fire-bell  {G  is  F.  B.).  Such  reasoning  by  deduction,  however, 
involves  an  act  of  counting,  and  all  counting  is  a  sort  of  induc- 
tion by  simple  enumeration. 

Plainly,  however,  so  clear  and  undoubted  a  perception  as 
that  of  the  striking  of  the  fire-bell  nine  times  would  not  ordinar- 
ily be  considered  a  case  of  complex  deductive  and  inductive 
reasoning.  Plainly,  too,  the  reason  for  the  failure  to  recognize 
the  original  logical  processes  really  involved  in  this  act  of  per- 
ception is  to  be  found  in  the  speed  and  ease  which  previous 
experience  has  imparted  to  them.  Here  again,  then,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  essentially  the  same  kind  of  fusion  and  condensation 
of  the  results  of  past  thinking  as  that  with  which  the  doctrine  of' 
conception  and  judgment  has  abeady  made  us  familiar.  But 
what  is  necessary  in  order  to  distinguish  genuine  logical  reason- 
ing from  such  so-called  "instinctive"  or  "unconscious"  rea- 
soning  ?  It  is  chiefly  necessary  that  the  intellect  should,  as  it 
were,  become  conscious  of  itself.  The  thinking  subject  reaches 
genuine  logical  inference  whenever  two  judgments  are  related  in  such. 
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manner  that  one  is  made  the  "  reason  "  or  **  ground**  of  the  other^ 
toith  a  conscumsness  of  the  relation  thvs  established  between  them. 

2  1.  How  the  presence  of  question  or  doubt  emphasizeB  the  fact  that  rea- 
soning enters  into  oar  perception  by  the  senses,  maj  be  illustrated  bj  innu- 
merable experiences.  It  appeared  in  the  previous  chapter  that  the  affirma- 
tion, "  I  hear  a  carriage,"  does  really  express  a  judgment  of  perception,  even 
if  there  be  no  question  as  to  whether  it  may  not  be  a  cart  rather  than  a  car- 
riage which  I  hear  (see  p.  489).  It  maj  now  be  said  that,  in  case  of  such 
question  or  doubt  arising,  the  judgment  which  solves  the  doubt  or  answers 
the  question,  is  capable  of  being  regarded  as  a  conclusion  based  on  grounds. 
The  same  mental  attitude  occurs  whenever  we  pause,  as  it  were,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  any  series  of  sensation-complexes  and  "  make  up  our  mind  '*  as  to 
what  is  the  meaning  of  it  all.  For  example :  Is  this  noise  the  ticking  of 
the  watch  under  my  pillow,  or  the  click  of  my  heart-valves ;  is  it  the  sing- 
ing of  a  cricket  on  the  window-sill,  or  the  ringing  produced  by  cerebral 
excitement  in  my  ears?  Indeed,  in  aU  cases  of  the  perception  of  unfamiliar 
obfeoU,  the  activity  which  pi'epares  for  the  final  synthesis  of  naming^  is  a  condu- 
sion  reached  by  reasoning.  Thus  the  natives  of  the  Pacific  Islands  reasoned 
their  way  to  the  conclusion  that  the  goats  which  Gaptain  Cook  brought  to 
them  were  *^  homed  hogs ; "  and  that  the  horse  was  a  '*  large  dog.**  As  such 
they  perceived  them.  Thus,  too,  every  student  of  the  varied  forms  of  plant 
and  animal  life  carries  about  with  him,  in  his  perceptive  brain  and  mind,  as 
it  were,  a  system  of  well-reasoned  conclusions,  condensed  into  familiar 
names  of  species,  genera,  etc.  Whenever  he  perceives  any  new  and  un- 
familiar sort  of  plant  or  animal,  by  a  series  of  inteUectual  processes  involv- 
ing more  or  less  of  genuine  ratiocination,  he  "concludes**  them  und«r 
some  already  established  species,  or  under  another  species  which  he  has  the 
honor  of  being  first  to  name. 

Not  only  in  perception,  but  also  in  memory,  do  we  reason  ourselves 
into  the  clearness  of  reproductive  ideation,  and  into  the  accompanying  con- 
viction that  recognition  brings.  Here,  too,  numberless  questionings  and 
doubts  arise— either  as  between  the  memories  of  different  persons  or  in  the 
mind  of  the  individual,  as  to  which  one  of  several  complex  representative 
images  shall  receive  the  seal  of  conviction.  Was  it  yesterday,  or  the  day 
before,  on  which  we  met  A  ;  and  was  it  at  the  place  X,or  at  the  place  F,  that 
we  met  him?  All  such  questions  of  correct  recognitive  memory  require  oit  tqh 
peal  to  thought  in  the  form  of  more  or  less  eiaborate  ratiocination.  Nothing  is, 
indeed,  more  familiar  than  the  effect  of  supporting  memory  by  an  appeal  to 
other  memory  as  its  ground.  But  where  such  an  appeal  is  consciously 
made,  it  involves  processes  of  genuine  logical  thinking  that  proceed  from 
premises  to  conclusion.  And  by  condensation  of  these  processes  the  con- 
clusions of  similar  past  processes  enter  into  what  appears  under  the  guise 
of  our  most  immediate  knowledge.  Nor  is  the  same  use  of  elaborate 
argument  wholly  lacking  in  support  of  the  work  of  constructive  imagination. 
'*  When  I  have  saved  enough  money,  then  and  therefore  shall  I  buy  me  a 
new  gown  and  take  great  pleasure  therein,'* — reasoned  the  imaginative  milk- 
maid. The  highest  flight  of  the  most  purely  "creative**  artistic  imagina- 
tion requires  for  its  success  that  it  shall  alight  frequently  upon  the  stepping- 
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stones  of  a  ' '  therefore  *'  or  a  ^ '  beoanse.**  Indeed,  it  is  characteristie  of  the 
higheit  forms  of  imagination  that  they  are,  in  some  large  degree,  distinctly 
reasonable ;  while  the  chief  office  of  scientific  and  philosophic  imagination 
is  to  devise  grounds  and  middle  terms,  in  order  that  the  "  leap  "  to  hypothe- 
sis may  not  be  beyond  the  realm  of  the  provable.  In  this  connection  we 
may  refer  to  Schopenhaner's  view,  that  the  syllogism  is  ohieAj/eU. 

I  2.  Nevertheless,  the  character  of  that  kind  of  reasoning  which  stands  in 
the  same  relation  to  our  more  purely  perceptive  experience  as  that  in  which 
our  logical  judgment  stands  to  the  same  experience,  is  itself  distinctly  logi- 
cal. As  such  judgment  involves  a  conscious  synthesis,  or  bringing  into  re- 
lation of  conceptions  (themselves  the  embodied  and  named  resultants  of 
other  more  primary  intellectual  processes) ;  so  does  genuine  logical  reasoning 
mifohe  the  conscious  establishment  of  a  recognised  relation  between  logical  judg^ 
ments.  Thus,  in  order  to  reason,  in  the  higher  meaning  of  the  word,  I 
must  be  aware  that  my  concluding  judgment  "depends  on  ^'  other  judgment 
as  its  reason  or  ground.  Hence  all  reasoning  implies  a  development  of  self- 
conscious  mental  life— all  around,  as  it  were. 

The  foregoing  distinction  throws  needed  light  upon  the  question  as  to 
how  far  the  lower  animals  are  capable  of  acts  of  genuine  reasoning.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  their  performances  simulate  highly  elabo- 
rate forms  of  ratiocination.  But  even  the  mechanism  of  the  insectivorous 
orchids,  or  the  spinal  cord  of  a  decapitated  frog  does  this ;  and  the  world  of 
the  lower  forms  of  life,  of  the  infusoria,  etc.,  is  full  of  specious  acts  of  rea- 
soning.' Indeed,  the  entire  field  of  animal  instinct  and  of  human  tact  is 
extremely  difficult  to  mark  off  from  that  which  gives  obvious  tokens  of  in- 
tellectual processes  resembling  those  of  perceptive  inference.  Many  of 
the  more  intelligent  animals,  within  limits  not  easy  to  assign,  shrewdly  vary 
the  means  at  their  disposal  in  adaptation  to  ends  that  seem  to  offer  new 
problems  for  solution.  These  animals  are  plainly  capable  of  recognitive 
perception  and  of  intelligent  expectation  of  results  that  the  human  intellect 
would  infer  as  sure  to  follow  from  familiar  causes.  It  is  true,  as  Leibnitz 
says,  that "  in  a  new  juncture  which  appears  similar  to  the  preceding,  they  ex- 
pect anew  what  they  found  conjoined  with  it  before,  as  if  things  were  linked 
together  in  fact  be<»use  their  images  are  in  memory."  But  this  is  the  very 
thing,  as  Leibnitz  himself  goes  on  to  say,  which  reason  itself  counsels  men  to 
do.  It  is  the  shock  of  surprise  at  being  disappointed  in  expectation  which 
awakens  both  man  and  brute  to  a  process  of  inquiry  and  of  reasoning. 
Whether,  however,  even  the  most  intelligent  of  the  lower  animals  ever 
reasons — in  the  meaning  of  drawing  a  conclusion  from  g^unds  with  a 
consciousness  of  the  nature  of  this  peculiar  connection  thus  established  by 
the  relating  activity — ^is  quite  another  question.  For  example,  and  to  put  the 
case  concretely :  Does  the  learned  dog  which,  when  it  wishes  to  induce 
its  master  to  go  out  for  a  walk,  brings  the  umbrella,  if  it  is  raining,  but 
brings  the  cane  if  it  is  fair,  have  in  the  stream  of  its  consciousness  any  ex- 
perience corresponding  to  this  language:  "The  umbrella  is  the  proper 
thing  because  it  is  raining ;  '*  or,  "  since  it  is  fair,  there/ore  only  the  cane  will 
be  needed?" 

We  shall  perhaps  never  be  able  to  answer  such  questions  as  the  foregoing 

*  SeeBlnet:  The  Piychic  LUe  of  Micnhorganlims. 
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with  a  oomplete  confidence.  But  a  negative  answer  seema  much  the  moie 
probable,  so  &r  as  any  answer  at  all  is  justifiable.  For  oonoeptoal  thinking 
and  its  correlated  derelopment  of  language  are  necessary  for  the  processes 
of  logical  inference ;  and  these  appear  to  be  quite  beyond  the  intellect  of 
the  lower  animals.  Here,  to  multiply  instances  of  the  most  wonderful  in- 
telligence  only  increases  onr  scepticism.  For  example,  the  spider  of  which 
Mr.  Romanes,  borrowing  the  instance  from  Mr.  lArkin,  tells  iis,^  and  which 
employed  an  ingenious  and  elaborate  system  of  guy-ropes  and  haulings  to 
raise  a  fly  that  was  too  heavy  for  a  dead-lift,  acted  Wcb  an  intelligent  human 
being  well  versed  in  mechanical  engineering.  But  to  believe  that  the  spider 
went  through  amsciovs  priKesses  like  those  of  a  mechanical  engineer  in  solving 
a  similar  problem,  taxes  our  credulity  quite  too  severely.  In  general,  be- 
yond a  certain  limit,  the  more  the  deed  seems  to  require  of  genuine  logical 
inference,  the  less  inclined  we  are  to  admit  that  there  is  really  any  $uch  in- 
ference. The  trouble,  for  the  cautious  psychologist,  with  the  most  startling 
instances  of  reasoning  on  the  part  of  the  lower  animals,  is  that  they  prove 
altogether  too  much  (if  anything  to  the  point)  to  be  trusted  at  all. 

2  3.  The  next  important  consideration  bearing  on  the  psychology  of 
reasoning  may  be  introduced  by  citing  from  several  authors.  One  writer* 
affirms  that  every  conclusion  is,  psychologically  considered,  a  judgment 
which  takes  place  "  through  a  mean,"  united  with  '*a  consciousness  of  this 
mediation."  Hence  the  concluding  judgment  necessarily  falls  into  two  di- 
visions ;  for  sometimes  the  concluding  proposition  is  developed  only  by  op- 
position, although  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  it  was  mentally  accepted 
before  the  premises  for  it  were  sought  Another  writer'  regards  '*  the  con- 
clusion "  as  the  result  of  a  delayed  (or,  for  a  time,  inhibited)  fusion  of  two 
judgments.  The  psychological  reason  why  the  judgments  do  not  fuse  at 
once  is  this :  the  middle  conception  which  appears  in  the  two  premises  can 
be,  logically,  only  a  single  conception  (otherwise  the  conclusion  would  be 
incorrect) ;  but  the  total  psychical  picture  in  one  of  the  premises  is  different 
from  that  in  the  other  premise.  A  delay  is  therefore  necessary  until  the  con- 
sciousness of  that  "oneness,^'  which  is  in  "the  two,"  can  be  developed. 
For  example,  suppose  the  conclusion  to  be  reached  is  in  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem, whether  the  crocodile  is  a  mammal  or  not.  But  I  now  learn  that  the 
crocodile  is  "  a  cold-blooded  animal,*'  and  I  also  remember  that  all  mam- 
mab  are  '*  warm-blooded  animals  ; "  the  conclusion  therefore  follows,  that 
the  crocodile  is  not  a  mammal.  [The  principle  is  the  same,  although  the  con- 
clusion is  in  this  case  negative.  One  psychical  picture  is  that  of  "  warm- 
blooded mammal,"  the  other  is  that  of  **  not-warm-blooded  crocodile ;  **  and 
the  middle  conception  is  "warm-blooded.**  Now  the  fusion  of  the  two 
judgments,  delayed  at  first  in  order  that  inspection  of  the  common  contents 
of  the  two  may  take  place,  ends  in  a  permanent  inhibition  of  the  fusion  of 
the  conceptions  crocodile  and  mammal.]    Again,  still  a  third  author^  de- 

>  Mental  Bvolntlon  In  Man,  p.  01 ;  and  comp.  Science,  Na  68. 

•Volkmann.  Lehrbnch  d.  Peychologle,  IL,  p  989.  Volknumn  not  only  afflnna  that  the 
ItnthymnM  is  the  natnral  and  ordinary  form  of  conclnaion ;  but  that,  howefer  logic  may  preftar  the 
**  first  figure.'*  thinking  left  to  itself  naturally  takes  the  logically  hORfUe  "fourth  flgare**  as  its 
iocnstomed  form. 

t  BallaQf,  Elemente  d.  Psychologie,  p.  185. 

«  Binet.  Psychologie  dn  Saisonnement,  ppi  186  f.,  141 1 
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dares  that  **  to  reason  is  to  establish  new  associations  after  the  {tattem  of 
associations  already  made ; "  or,  more  completely  :  "  Reasoning  is  the 
establishment  of  an  association  between  two  states  of  consciousness,  by 
means  of  an  intermediate  state  of  consoionsness  which  resembles  the  first 
state,  which  is  associated  with  the  second,  and  which,  on  fusing  with  the 
first,  associates  it  with  the  second."  In  the  line  of  the  last  remark  is  the 
declaration  of  Boole,  that  **  reasoning  is  the  elimination  of  the  middle  term, 
in  a  system  that  has  three  terms." 

The  essential  truth  of  all  the  foregoing  ways  of  viewing  the  nature  of 
the  process  of  logical  inference,  is  better  stated  in  the  terms  we  hare  already 
employed.  But  there  is  one  essential  point  which  these  authors  emphasize, 
that  has  thus  far  been  only  implied  in  our  discussion. 

The  question  now  arises,  if  all  logical  conclusion  involyes 
the  relating  of  judgments  toith  a  consciousness  of  their  relation, 
and  if  the  essence  of  this  relation  is  such  that  one  of  the  judg- 
ments shall  *'  follow  from,"  or  *'  depend  upon,"  other  judgment 
as  having  in  the  latter  its  reason  or  ground  ;  What  is  meant  by 
this  very  relation?  What  is  it  to  be  the  ''Season  "  from  which 
a  conclusion  follows  ;  or  the  ''  Ground  "  on  which  it  depends  t 
On  referring  to  the  views  cited  in  the  last  article,  they  are  all 
found  to  emphasize  the  "  middle  term."  Indeed,  these  authors 
speak  as  though  the  use  of  a  middle  term  were  the  essential 
thing  in  reasoning.  To  draw  a  conclusion — they  seem  to  imply 
— ^is  to  effect  a  synthesis  between  one  conception,  on  which 
attention  is  fastened  as  the  subject  iJS),  and  a  second  con- 
ception concerning  which  the  question  may  be  raised,  whether 
it  shall  be  attributed  to,  or  predicated  (P)  of  this  subject, 
through  a  third  conc^tion  as  means  (M).  That  is  to  say, — S  is 
concluded  to  be  I\  or  Pis  concluded  to  belong  to  S,  etc.,  through 
Jf.  This  relation,  thus  mediated,  may  be  stated  in  any  one  of 
several  ways :  S  is  (or  is  not)  P^  because  it  is  (or  is  not)  M;  or.  If 
SiaMy  then  it  is  also  Piwhy  ?  because  Mis  P) ;  or  Jfis  pBudS 
is  M,  thertfore  S  is  P— the  last  being  the  regular  syllogistic 
form  of  the  First  Figure,  as  recognized  by  logicians.  But  all 
these  ways  of  stating  this  relation  seem  alike  to  imply  a  problem 
or  question — namely.  Whether  Pdoes,  or  does  not,  belong  to  S 
—which  is  solved  by  our  finding  some  M  that  can,  as  it  were, 
mediate  between  S  and  P.  Thus,  as  the  result  of  one's  reason- 
ing which  concludes  with  the  affirmation  or  denial  of  a  relation 
of  synthesis,  of  some  sort,  between  S  and  P,  one  knows  S  the 
better  through  M;  for  the  latter  has  served  as  a  medium,  or 
''  middle  term,"  in  the  solution  of  the  problem.  Thus  far  we 
have  only  been  stating  a  fact :  the  reason  or  gi*ound  of  every  con-- 
dusion  resides  in  the  premises  (judgment  or  judgments  from  which 
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one  concludes)  only  as  these  premises  contain  soTne  mediating  con- 
ception.  But  the  mere  statement  of  this  fact  does  not  answer  the 
question  as  to  what  i^  is  to  be  a  reason  or  ground.  When,  then, 
psychology  simply  talks  about  "  middle  terms/'  as  though  they 
contained  the  secret  of  that  procedure  of  intellect  in  which  log- 
ical reasoning  consists,  it  is  quite  too  easily  satisfied  with  the 
vague  and  empty  terminology  of  formal  logic. 

Logical  reasoning  has  been  seen  to  require  the  use  of  a  middle 
term,  with  a  consciousness  of  the  relations  existing  between  this 
middle  term  and  both  the  subject  and  the  predicate  of  the  con- 
clusion. Thus  reasoning  does  with  judgments,  what  judgment 
does  with  conceptions.  Mere  judgment  implies  the  Sjrnthesis  of 
conceptions  under  conscious  terms  of  relation.  But  every  act  of 
logical  reasoning,  when  we  bring  its  process  out  into  full  con- 
sciousness, implies  a  synthesis  of  judgments  {i,e.,  a  considera- 
tion of  judgments  apart,  as  it  were,  a  discovery  of  the  possibility 
of  their  results  being  condensed  into  one  judgment ;  and  an 
actual  juncture  accomplished  between  them,  through  something 
belonging  to  both  in  common).  This  ''  something  common  "  is 
obviously  the  conception  which  serves  as  the  middle  term.  So 
far,  however,  as  the  essential  psychological  characteristics  of  the 
intellectual  process  of  ratiocination  are  concerned,  it  is  the 
words  with  which  the  conclusion  is  drawn  (the  "illative"  terms 
rather  than  the  middle  term)  that  most  clearly  reveal  the  truth. 
These  are  the  words  "  because,"  "  therefore,"  and  the  like.  It  is 
in  the  import  of  these  words  that  psychology  takes  most  inter- 
est. The  moment  this  important  fact  is  recognized,  it  becomes 
evident  that  genuine  reasoning  implies  something  psycholog- 
ically new,  as  it  were,  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  mental  life.  For,  all  that  acquired  knowledge — es- 
pecially of  things  remote  in  time  or  space  —  which  we  call 
science,  as  distinguished  from  mere  opinion  or  vague  belief, 
is  dependent  upon  reasoning  for  its  acquirement.  Whatever  the 
lower  animals  do,  or  do  not,  have  in  common  with  man,  whether 
by  way  of  actual  attainment  or  in  the  form  of  capacity  for  attain- 
ment, they  certainly  have  achieved  no  development  of  science. 
So  far,  then,  as  intellect  proper  is  the  necessary  precondition  of 
scientific  development,  it  is  this  power  of  drawing,  examining, 
and  testing,  defending  and  extending,  or  rejecting,  logical  con- 
elusions,  which  differences  man  from  all  the  lower  animals. 

But  the  very  words  "  because,*'  "  therefore,"  and  the  like, 
themselves  have  no  content  except  that  which  is  acquired  in  the 
course  of  experience  by  processes  of  conception,  judgment,  etc. 
This  is,  of  course,  as  true  of  these  words  as  it  is  true  of  all  words. 
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It  is  even  pre-eminently  true  of  such  words  as  these,  because  of 
their  highly  abstract  character  and  consequently  late  intelligent 
use.  Indeed,  the  conceptions  which  answer  to  these  words  are 
never  very  clearly  formed  by  the  great  majority  of  mankind. 
Most  men  do  not  clearly  know,  and  cannot  at  all  tell,  what  they 
mean  when  they  affirm  that  one  thing  is  so,  becattse  another  is  so ; 
or  when  they  parade  a  "  therefore  "  in  proof  of  some  judgment  at 
which  they  have — ^perhaps  incontinently — arrived.  These  words 
must  then  be  received  by  descriptive  psychology  as  significant 
of  a  natural  law  of  the  intellect— as  expressing  a  form  of  the  ac- 
tion and  development  of  man  as  a  so-called  ''reasoning"  or 
"  logical "  animal.  The  nature  of  this  action  and  development 
signified  by  the  words  will  be  further  explained,  as  itself  a  phe- 
nomenon of  conscious  mental  life,  later  on.^  But  for  the  fuller 
understanding  of  this  subject,  psychology  must  refer  to  philoso- 
phy in  its  branches  of  metaphysics  and  theory  of  knowledge. 

Certain  remarks  on  the  more  obvious  aspects  of  that  bond 
between  different  judgments,  which  is  effected  by  the  middle 
term  and  which  is  essentially  expressed  in  the  terms  called  **  illa- 
tive," are  in  place  here :  (1)  These  terms  imply  that  objects  of  ex- 
perience are  actually  related  in  a  great  variety  of  directions,  and 
imder  several  main  classes  of  relations.  Objects  are  known  as 
related  directly,  and  in  ways  which  perception  can  easily  dis- 
cover ;  but  they  are  also  known  as  related  in  more  complicated 
and  obscure  ways ;  they  are  known  as  related  through  each  other 
in  an  indefinite  and  incalculable  number  of  directions.  (2) 
Knowledge  itself,  so  far  as  its  entire  inferential  branch  is  chiefly 
concerned,  consists  in  the  apprehension  of  relations.  Nothing 
can  be  known  as  unrelated ;  and,  as  has  been  habitually  declared 
by  psychologists,  **  to  know  is  to  relate."  [This  is,  however,  as 
we  shall  see  subsequently,  far  from  being  all  that  knowledge  is.] 
(3)  A  sort  of  instinctive  impulse  of  the  intellectual  order,  and  a 
dim  apprehension  of  the  great  supreme  fact  of  the  case,  are  im- 
plied in  that  natural  and  habitual  mode  of  movement  which  in- 
tellect shows,  as  soon  as  the  faculty  of  reasoning  develops. 
Seasoning  implies  that,  somehow,  things  generally  are  united 
into  a  system ;  and  that  this  system  is  such  as  to  make  it  possible 
for  thought  to  reach  from  object  to  object,  and  from  event  to 
event,  and  to  bind  all  the  individuals  into  higher  and  yet  higher 
unities.  As  to  the  ultimate  origin  and  extra-mental  validity  of 
this  presupposition  of  the  logical  process  of  reasoning,  and  even 
as  to  its  justification  and  application  in  the  lines  of  the  differ- 

1  That  is,  in  the  latter  part  of  this  chapter,  in  the  two  following  chapters,  and  by  way  of  indirect 
reference,  in  the  laet  chapter  of  the  book. 
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ent  so-called  sciences  or  systems  of  knowledgOi  the  science  of 
psychology  does  not  inquire.  But  psychology  most,  at  least, 
note  tliis  implication  as  a  fact  underlying  the  rise  and  develop- 
ment of  all  conscious  processes  of  ratiocination.  (4)  It  is  also 
implied  that  a  difference  exists  between  correct  reasoning  and 
incorrect  and  invalid  reasoning ;  and  that  this  difference  depends 
upon  the  success  or  failure  of  the  relating  faculties  to  correspond 
to  the  actual  relations  of  existing  objects.  Here  again  we  un- 
cover metaphysical  questions  that  concern  the  origin  and  natnre 
of  that  conviction  which  belongs  to  the  use  of  the  intellect  in  the 
elaboration  of  experience. 

}  4.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  in  detail  the  dependence  of 
logical  oonolnsion  apon  the  development  of  all  the  other  so-called  faculties 
of  mind.     As  reasoning  enters  into  all  highly  analytic  and  conceptual  pe^ 
oeption,  so  it,  in  turn,  depends  for  its  development  npon  snch  acts  of  percep- 
tion having  been  already  performed.    Every  complex  object  of  perception  is 
capable  of  being  thouglUfuUy  regarded  from  any  one  of  innumerable  points 
of  view.    Thus  the  mastery  of  any  object  requires  ns  continually  to  be  de- 
vising middle  terms,  through  which  we  may  reason  our  way  into  relating 
it  to  other  items  of  our  experience.    For  example,  on  first  seeing  a  jtgntf, 
we  conclude  from  its  general  appearance  (stripes  on  the  back  and  sides  with 
whitish  belly,  etc.)  that  it  is  "some  sort  of  a  tiger;  '*  or,  being  more  ex- 
pert in  zoology,  from  its  serrate  teeth  that  it  is  "  carnivorous,"  eta    Baft 
this  very  object  of  perception  subsequently  becomes  a  suggeater  and  sooioe 
of  middle  terms  through  which  to  bring  into  relation  with  past  experience 
other  new  objects  of  perception.     Plainly,  moreover,  this  process  of  drawing 
conclusions  through  middle  terms  requires  advanced  development  of  the 
image-making  faculty,  in  the  form  both  of  memory  and  of  imagination.    He 
who  has  no  stores  of  recognitive  memory  has  no  source  of  middle  terms 
through  which  to  reach  conclusions  ;  to  conclude  that  the  jaguar  is  a  cami▼o^ 
ous  animal  one  must  remember  that ''  serrate  teeth  ^  are  the  mark  of  such  an 
animal.    And  the  history  of  the  mental  processes  of  every  boy  who  toils  over 
the  solution  of  a  mathematical  problem,  illustrates  what  the  entire  history  of 
mathematics  shows — ^namely,  the  place  of  imagination  in  demonstrative  rea- 
soning.   Not  only  must  imagination  work  constructively,  to  hold  the  problem 
clearly  before  the  mind,  and  so  to  set  forth  the  end  or  goal  of  the  process  of 
ratiocination  ;  it  must  also  work  inventively,  to  devise  the  various  connec- 
tions of  lines,  etc.,  which  may  serve  as  middle  terms  in  the  train  of  reasoning. 
"  The  geometer's  sagacity,*'  says  Professor  James,  '*lies  in  the  invention  of 
the  new  lines."     Nor  is  a  high  degree  of  developed  volition  unneceeaary  to 
the  drawing  of  conclusions.    For  although,  in  inductive  reasoning  especially, 
the  hypothesis  or  theory  which  includes  the  explanation  of  the  individnal 
experiences  may  seem  to  thrust  itself  involuntarily  before  the  mind,  wiU  is 
indispensable,  with  its  trained  exercise,  to  hold  attention  upon  the  goal, 
to  make  selections  among  the  media  that  memory  and  imagination  suggest, 
and  to  direct  along  chosen  lines  the  entire  so-called  "  train  of  thought." 

2  5.  The  truth  that  the  conclusion  of  a  process  of  reasoning  presents 
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itself  as  a  problem  for  solution,  or  as  a  donbt  to  be  set  at  rest,  is  closely  con* 
nected  with  the  teleoloffioal  character  of  all  reasoning.  In  general,  we  reason 
**  in  order"  to  discover  whether,  or  not,  some  relation  which  is  not  immedi* 
ately  obyioos  may  be  established,  defended,  and  confirmed,  or  rejected. 
This  general  purpose  divides  itself  into  as  many  {tartioular  purposes  as  there 
are  problems  to  be  solved,  or  doubts  to  be  set  at  rest.  And  these  depend, 
for  every  man,  upon  his  past  experience  and  upon  his  hopes,  fears,  and  prac- 
tical interests.  For  each  individual  his  particular  end,  or  goal,  in  reason- 
ing will  be  to  know,  or  to  defend,  or  to  reject,  some  particular  proposition 
which  seems  to  him  important  or  interesting.  Thus  we  are  all  constantly 
asking  ourselves,  with  respect  to  things  which  do  not  work  as  we  wish  them 
to,  or  which  do  not  turn  out  as  we  expect  them  to  :  What  is  the  matter  ? 
Why  not  ?  and,  Why  this  way  rather  than  that  ?  All  such  questions,  how- 
ever, call  for  reasons,  for  processes  of  conclusion  based  on  grounds  and 
reached  through  middle  terms.  If  one's  shoes  will  not  draw  on  as  usual, 
one  inquires  and  concludes  as  to  the  reason ;  just  as  Leverrier  concluded 
from  the  disturbed  movements  of  Uranus  to  the  then  unknown  planet  Nep- 
tune as  their  cause.  //  is  then  the  solution  of  the  problem  whether  such  a 
particular  predicate  shall,  or  shall  notf  be  adopted  in  our  concluding  judgment, 
which  is  sought  in  all  acts  of  reasoning.  In  this  end  to  be  readied  lies  the 
supreme  purpose  of  the  logical  processes.  *'  Psychologically,  as  a  rule,'* 
says  Professor  James,*  "  P  overshadows  the  process  from  the  start.  We  are 
seeking  P,  or  something  like  P.'*  .  .  .  And  **  if  P  have  any  value  or 
importance  for  us,  M  was  a  very  good  character  for  our  sagacity  to  ponnce 
upon  and  abstract.  If,  on  the  contrary,  P  were  of  no  importance,  some  other 
character  than  M  would  have  been  a  better  essence  for  us  to  conceive  of 
iSby." 

The  different  Kinds  of  Reasoning  which  logic  recognizes  all  re- 
ceive their  psychological  explanation  under  the  principles  which 
have  been  enunciated.  The  essence  of  all  logical  conclusion  being 
the  connection  of  one  judgment  with  other  judgment  as  its  reason 
or  ground,  the  different  orders  of  relation  under  which  this  Sjrn- 
thesis  takes  place  furnish  the  different  principal  kinds  of  reason- 
ing. These  orders  of  relation  have  already  been  noticed  in 
treating  of  the  characteristics  of  conceptions  and  the  resulting 
kinds  of  judgment.  If  the  propositions  employed  in  the  reason- 
ing concern  relations  of  resemblance,  or  difference,  then  the  act  of 
inference  moves  along  the  line,  so  to  speak,  of  like  or  imlike 
characteristics.  The  general  principle  may  then  be  said  to  be : 
objects  which  are  known  to  have  one  or  more  characteristics 
in  common  with  a  third  class  of  objects,  may  vnth  reason  be  con- 
cluded to  have,  in  common  with  each  other,  a  sufficient  number 
of  characteristics  to  be  classed  together.  ^  S  and  P  are  hoik 
like  M,  then  (hey  are  like  each  other,  and  deserve  the  same  name. 
But  of  two  objects,  one  of  which  is  known  to  have  character- 

>  Tbe  PrindplM  of  Psychology,  n.,  p.  US. 
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istics  in  common  with,  and  the  other  to  have  characteristics  dif- 
ferent from,  some  third  other,  there  is  reason  to  a£5brm  that  they 
should  not  be  classed  together ;  and  such  objects  should  have 
different  names. 

Further,  inasmuch  as  all  objects  of  sense-perception  necessa- 
rily exist  in  relations  of  space  and  time^  and  since  all  events  in  the 
stream  of  consciousness  and  in  the  world  of  external  changes  stand 
in  relations  of  time,  propositions  affirming  or  den3dng  particular 
spatial  or  temporal  relations,  may  afford  grounds  for  conclu* 
sions.  The  principle  here  is  that  of  ''  the  apprehension  of  con- 
nections in  space  and  time."  Objects  considered  as  idealized^ 
may  be  made  the  subjects  of  reasoning  under  the  general  rela- 
tion of  space.  Thus,  the  different  geometrical  forms — ^triangle, 
square,  etc. — may  be  considered  as  related  by  resemblance  and 
difference  into  classes  (right-angled  triangle,  obtuse-angled  tri- 
angle, etc.).  What  is  concluded,  with  good  reason^  to  be  true  of 
one  triangle  is  attributed  to  all  similar  figures.  But  so  far  as 
objects  of  sense-perception  and  of  self-consciousness  are  con- 
sidered as  coming  under  pure  relations  of  space  and  time,  they 
admit  of  another  kind  of  inference.  Hence  that  peculiar  form 
of  demonstrative  reasoning  which  is  possible  in  mathematics 
alone.  The  character  of  such  reasoning  is  due  to  the  relations 
in  which  the  objects  reasoned  about  stand  both  to  the  imagina- 
tion and  to  the  intellect.  The  elementary  objects  of  mathema- 
tical reasoning  are  constructions  of  the  imagination  on  a  basis  of 
the  abstracting  and  comparing  activity  of  thought.  They  can, 
therefore,  as  pure,  abstract  ideas,  be  inspected  and  intuited,  so 
as  to  make  the  whole  nature  of  their  forms  and  relations  clearly 
evident ;  and  middle  terms  can  be  devised,  such  that  the  steps  of 
inference  shall  admit  of  relatively  small  chance  for  any  omission 
or  mistake.  In  such  "  chains  '*  of  ratiocination,  each  particular 
judgment  affirms  some  relation  of  quantity  between  different 
extensions  of  space  or  different  numbers  ;  S  and  Pare  thus  dis- 
covered to  be  quantitatively  related  in  a  particular  way  through 
My  which  is  some  third  magnitude  comparable  to  both. 

It  is  under  the  form  of  judgment  which  attributes  action  to 
an  agent  (see  p.  448  f .)  that  inferences  in  the  line  of  cause  and  effect 
originate  and  develop.  In  essentially  the  same  form  do  we 
find  the  intellect  of  man  concluding  with  respect  to  interacting 
forces  and  laws.  For  the  conception  of  force  is  inseparable  psy- 
chologically— at  least  in  its  origin— from  the  consciousness  of 
conative  activity.  The  conception  of  law,  too,  is  primarily  that 
of  the  mode  of  the  behavior  of  some  agent.  Under  these  two 
relations  ("  force  "  and  "  law  "),  which  are  so  subtly  intermingled 
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both  in  reality  and  in  mental  apprehension,  a  wide  field  of  con- 
clusions, otherwise  closed  even  to  the  mind's  entrance,  is  mas- 
tered. For  who  does  not  see  that  those  words  so  glibly  used  by 
physical  science,  have  reference  to  presuppositions  that  quite 
outstrip  the  data  hitherto  discovered  in  our  description  and  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomena  of  consciousness.  Postponing: 
further  treatment  of  these  abstract  conceptions,  we  now  notice 
them  only  as  conditioning*  certain  kinds  of  inference.  When- 
ever one  sees  certain  signs  of  force  (movements,  changes),  one 
immediately  concludes  the  existence  of  an  agent  with  the  force 
necessary  to  produce  them  ;  when  one  believes  in,  or  knows,  the 
presence  of  an  agent  with  the  necessary  force,  then  one  con- 
cludes that  signs  of  the  agent's  force  have  manifested,  or  will 
manifest,  themselves.  In  this  way  every  perceived  change  (or 
effect)  Pie  inferred  to  he  due  to  the  action  qfsorne  agent  8 ;  for  the 
reckon  that  My  which  is  the  known  common  sign  of  S,is  connected 
with  P;  therrfore  -P— the  cause  of  which  affords  the  problem  to 
the  mind — is  a  case  to  he  attrilnited  to  S, 

i  6.  The  difltinction  of  logic  between  an  eniht/memef  or  single  sentence 
connecting  the  concluding  judgment  with  its  ground  by  the  words  ^<  there- 
fore,"  or  *'  because  "  (for  example,  "  the  President  is  fallible,  because  he  is 
a  man ")  and  a  complete  syllogism^  is  not  important  for  the  psychology  of 
reasoning.  The  enUiymeme  has  been  defined,'  as  *'  an  argument  in  the  form 
in  which  it  would  naturally  occur  in  thought  or  speech."  This  is  true,  be- 
caufie  this  form  puts  the  predicate  into  connection  with  the  subject  as  a  prob- 
lem which  has  been  solved  by  the  discovery  of  a  reason ;  thus,  Sia  P  because 
it  is  M,  Nor  are  the  distinctions  of  the  three  ^t«r^  of  the  syllogism  psy- 
chologically important.  For  the  procedure  of  the  intellect  is  substantially 
the  same  whether  we  say : 

L  XL  in. 

MiaP     _  Pis  if    _ ,  if  is  P 

^  is  if  5^  is  if  if  is  iS 


•••^isP  -.-^^isP  '.'Sia  P. 

In  each  of  these  cases,  it  is  alike  implied  that  there  is  something  in  the 
syntheses  of  the  two  judgments  abeady  incorporated  into  experience  (a  syn- 
thesis established  between  Jf  and  P,  and  another  established  between  S  and 
M),  which  affords  "a  ground  "  for  a  new  synthesis ;  and  this  something  is 
the  relation  they  both  sustain  to  a  third  common  something  (to  the  middle 
term  M).  Nor  is  the  nature  of  the  binding  intellectual  act  changed  when 
the  compound  synthesis  is  thrown  into  the  terms  of  an  hypothesis ;  thus — 
if  if  is  P  and /S' is  if,  then^isP. 

Various  statements  have  been  adopted  by  logicians  to  set  forth  the  so- 
called  **  law  of  the  syllogism,"  the  nature  of  the  bond  which  makes  the  con- 

I  Thomsoii :  Outline  of  the  Laws  of  Thought,  p.  S40. 
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elusion  valid.  Aooording  to  Aristotle  this  law  is  the  dtdum  de  omni  et  nuOo; 
'<  Whatever  is  aflftrmed  or  denied  of  a  class  distribntively,  may  be  aiftrmed  or 
denied  of  any  part  of  that  class."  But  aooording  to  Kant,  who  wishes  to 
emphasize  the  intension  of  the  conceptions  in  the  judgment,  the  law  is  rather 
to  be  stated :  Noia  notes  est  noia  rei  ipsius;  while  Leibnitz,  apparently  em- 
phasizing the  extension  of  the  judgments,  would  state  the  law  thus :  Gon- 
tentum  cantenti  esl  contentum  corUinenti$,  Of  these  three  forms  of  statement, 
that  of  Kant  is  by  far  the  most  suggestive.  For  at  least,  that  kind  of  reason- 
ing  which  moves  along  the  line  of  resemblances  and  difFerences  may  be  said 
to  fall  under  the  principle :  the  *'  mark  of  a  mark  is  the  mark  of  the  thing 
itself."  For  example,  suppose  the  question  to  arise,  whether  the  jaguar  is  a 
carnivorous  or  a  graminivorous  animal ;  or  whether  the  lady's-slipper  is  an 
orchid,  or  not.  Now,  the  mark  of  the  jaguar  is  to  have  serrate  teeth,  and  the 
mark  of  the  carnivorous  animals  is  to  have  the  same  kind  of  teeth.  Again,  to 
have  its  stamens  and  pistils  united  in  a  single  column,  with  the  petals  ranged 
irregularly  around,  is  one  mark  of  the  lady's-slipper ;  and  to  have  small, 
round  tubers  is  another  mark  ;  but  both  these  are  marks  of  the  orchid  fam- 
ily,  therefore  the  lady*s-slipper  should  be  classed  as  an  orchid.  In  similar 
way,  it  should  be  noticed,  is  scientific  recognition  customarily  established; 
and  this,  sometimes  through  a  series  of  middle  terms,  or  marks  of  marks, 
many  of  which  are  exceedingly  difficult  of  observation.  Scientific  differ- 
•entiation  also  consists  in  a  yet  more  difficult  and  precious  work  of  reasoning 
along  such  lines.  Shall  nerve-commotion,  for  example,  be  classed  with  that 
form  of  motion  to  which  we  ascribe  the  name  electricity  ?  Thousands  of 
-experiments  and  scores  of  carefully  conducted  chains  of  ratiocination  have 
attempted  to  answer  this  inquiry ;  and  even  thus  we  have  only  partially  suc- 
ceeded in  making  the  requisite  distinctions. 

2  7.  The  peculiarity  of  matkematical  reasoning  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  those  processes  by  which  conceptions  of  abstract  spatial  qualities  and 
relations,  together  with  conceptions  of  number  and  of  relations  of  number, 
are  formed.  These  processes,  like  all  those  which  result  in  the  formation  of 
so-called  **  conceptions,"  are  the  achievement  of  imagination  and  intellect, 
working  in  conjunction.^  For  example,  the  formation  of  the  conception  of  a 
"  straight  line  "  begins  by  some  such  exhortation  to  imagination  as  the  fol- 
lowing :  Select  any  two  points  (a  and  b),  and  let  some  point  move  between 
the  two  in  such  way  that,  starting  from  one  of  the  two  as  its  point  of  de- 
parture, the  moving  point  shall  go,  unthout  devioHon,  toward  tiie  other  as 
its  goal.  Or,  as  Kant  was  fond  of  saying:  If  you  would  know  what  a 
straight  line  is  (its  **  conception  "),  you  must  draw  it,  or  construct  it  by  imag- 
ination. Meanwhile,  the  exhortation  to  intellect  is:  attend  only  to  the 
direction  of  the  movement,  as  defined  by  the  points  a  and  b,  and  form  an 
abstract  idea  of  this  limitation  of  "  direction,"  irrespective  of  what  is  moving 
and  of  the  particular  point  of  departure  or  of  cessation  of  movement.  In 
similar  manner,  by  a  more  complex  act  of  synthesis,  in  which  both  imagina- 
tion and  intellect  take  jNirt,  the  conception  of  a  triangle  may  be  formed. 
But  the  formation  of  this  conception  requires  counting  up  to  ihe  number  of 
three,  and  the  synthesis  of  so  many  straight  lines,  having  m'milftr  relations 
to  each  other  (**  forming  angles,"  that  is  to  say),  into  a  unity.    Now,  it  is  by 

1  Oomp.  Porter :  The  Hanum  Intellect,  p.  456  L 
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lines  drawn  in  all  directions,  and  by  triangles  of  all  possible  sizes  and 
shapes — both  employed  as  *'  middle  terms  " — that  the  oonclosions  of  mathe- 
matioal  reasoning,  in  the  geometrical  branch  of  it,  are  chiefly  reached.  For 
all  amounts  of  direction  -  extension  are  measurable  and  comparable  only 
b^  means  cf  lines ;  and  all  superficial  extension  is  measurable  by  means  of 
the  simplest  form  of  enclosed  superficies,  which  is  the  triangle.  In  the 
arithmetical  branch  of  mathematical  reasoning,  however,  the  primary  con- 
ceptions are  those  of  number ;  and  these  conceptions  are  formed  by  '*  count- 
ing." The  act  of  counting  involves  both  imagination  and  inteUect  proper  in 
a  developed  form ;  since  this  act  is  really  a  series  of  acts,  or  a  process,  which 
results  in  a  judgment  terminating  the  series  by  forming  some  conception 
of  number  to  which  a  particular  name  (as  ''five"  or  "seven")  is  given. 
All  mathematical  processes  of  this  order  are  therefore  reducible  to  the  two 
forms  of  "  counting  on  "  and  "  counting  off; "  and  mathematical  reasoning 
in  this  form  is  a  series  of  judgments  of  relative  magnitude,  mediated  by  a 
number  of  middle  terms.  [Thus,  the  answer  to  an  arithmetical  problem  is  : 
So  many  Jbs.y  or  |^,  or  per  cetU.  ;  if  certain  given  conditions  are  to  be  ful- 
filled. And  in  algebra ;  a;  =  so  much,  and  y  =  so  mach,  more  or  less  than 
X,  etc.] 

In  the  early  stages  of  mathematical  reasoning  the  perception  of  concrete 
objects  is  indispensable  to  the  formation  of  conceptions,  and  to  the  drawing 
of  conclusions.  The  child  learns  to  know  what  a  straight  line  is,  only 
by  seeing  a  line  that  does  not  markedly  deviate  from  a  direct  course  between 
the  two  points  which  terminate  it,  and  then  comparing  such  a  line  with  one 
that  plainly  does  not  follow  a  direct  course,  but  is  curved  or  bent.  Yet  even 
thus  the  imagination  of  the  child,  according  to  the  dictum  of  Kant,  must 
construct  the  line— as  a  resultant  of  comparison  upon  a  basis  of  repeated  acts 
of  perception — in  order  to  recognize  its  straightness,  as  such.  So,  too,  are 
grains  of  com,  marbles,  or  the  balls  of  an  abacus,  useful  perceptions  in  en- 
couraging and  developing  the  piimaiy  conceptions  of  number  and  of  nu- 
merical relations.  It  accords  with  known  psychological  laws  that,  just  in  pro- 
portion as  such  aids  are  habitually  employed,  mathematical  conclusion  loses 
its  true  intellectual  or  logical  character,  and  becomes  a  matter  of  perception 
and  ideation  according  to  the  laws  of  association.  For  example,  the  trades- 
man of  Japan  will  calculate  prices,  by  means  of  his  sorobcm,  with  almost  in- 
credible rapidity  and  with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy ;  but  he  knows  little  or 
nothing  of  mental  arithmetic.  Very  simple  acts  of  genuine  mathematical 
reasoning  are  quite  beyond  him :  he  is  a  perceptive,  ideating,  calculating 
machine,  and  not  a  reasoner  respecting  relations  in  space  and  time. 

2  8.  An  elaborate  employment  of  reasoning  faculty  is  undoubtedly  neces- 
sary in  order  to  form  the  conception  of  *'  causation  ; "  and  a  yet  higher  de- 
velopment is  marked  by  the  attainment  of  clearly  defined  notions  respecting 
the  meaning  of  such  terms  as  "agent,"  *' self -activity,"  "doing,"  and  the 
like.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  one  principal  form  of  logical  conclusion  is 
itself  developed  along  the  line  of  this  conception.  This  is  simply  a  case  of 
the  intellect  following  the  laws  of  its  own  evolution  without  any  correspond- 
ing development  of  the  consciousness  of  the  existence  and  significance  of 
those  same  laws.  For  in  every  form  of  mental  life,  we  do,  without  knowing 
what  we  do.    Very  early  in  his  mental  growth  the  child  begins  to  explain  to 
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himself  the  more  noteworthy  events  in  his  experience  bj  attributing  them 
to  the  doings  of  things  or  persons,  not  hitherto  associated  with  precisely 
these  same  events.  Such  inteUectual  activity  consHitUes  a  beginning  of  ratiod- 
nation  along  the  line  of  causal  influence.  It  is  at  first  and  nsnallj,  connected 
with  events  which  are  interesting  and  strange ;  for  such  events  both  excite 
and  demand  an  explanation.  In  other  words,  every  snch  event  may  be  said 
to  offer  a  new  problem  to  the  intellect  for  its  solution.  This  problem  is  not, 
however,  statable  in  the  terms :  ''What  is  it  ?  "  but  is  rather  to  be  expressed 
in  the  question:  ''What  person  or  thing  did  this?"  It  is  essentially  the 
same  general  problem  with  which  all  human  science  chiefly  occupies  itself 
— namely,  "  What  are  the  causes  of  this  event  (the  forces  operative,  and  the 
laws  under  which  they  operate)  ?" 

It  is  chiefly  by  this  kind  of  ratiocination  that  we  transcend  the  limits  of 
the  present  and  bring  its  experiences  into  permanent  and  rational  oonneo* 
tions  with  what  is  remote  in  space  and  time.  Thus  the  present  becomes  re- 
lated to  the  past,  not  merely  by  way  of  recognitive  memory  under  the  laws  of 
association,  but  as  finding  in  that  past  the  reason,  or  ground,  why  the  present 
is  as  it  is  rather  than  otherwise ;  what  is  present  in  time  is  explainedbt/  what  was 
past  in  time.  Similarly,  too,  is  the  event  present  in  space  explained  by  some 
agent,  invisible  on  account  of  its  remoteness,  or  on  account  of  its  being  by 
nature  not  adapted  to  appreciation  by  the  senses.  For  it  is  the  same  intel- 
lect behaving  in  essentially  the  same  way,  which  puts  spiritual  "  powers*'  in 
the  air,  sprites  and  fairies  in  the  green  wood,  introduces  ghosts  or  other 
"  telepathic"  influences  to  account  for  changes  whose  causes  are  not  sen- 
suously manifest,  and  which  theorizes  as  to  "  luminiferous  ether,"  "  atomic 
entities  "  with  a  variety  of  "  natures,"  etc.  All  such  beings  are  alike  "  con- 
cluded to ;  "  because  neither  perception  nor  memory  alone  enables  us  to  ex- 
plain the  present  happenings  by  agents  whose  connection  with  these  happen- 
ings is  matter  of  presentative  experience. 

Very  early,  also,  does  the  expectation  of  the  child  take  on  an  intellectual 
character.  It  ceases  to  be  merely  an  attitude  of  mind  which  results  from 
unreasoned  past  association  :  it  becomes  more  or  less  of  an  expectation  that 
attempts  to  base  itself  upon  grounds  and  to  depend  upon  justifiable  conclu- 
sions— an  expectcUUm  thai  knows  why  it  exists  in  this  particular  form  rather 
than  in  some  other.  Doubtless  the  early  conclusions  of  human  mental  life  are 
not  genuine  logical  conclusions:  they  are  " coDclusions "  only  falsely  so- 
called.  The  child  that  refuses  his  milk  or  his  bath  when  he  sees  vapor  aris- 
ing from  the  cup  or  the  tub,  is  by  no  means  necessarily  drawing  a  logical 
conclusion.  He  may  simply  be  the  subject  of  inhibition  from  a  suggested 
idea.  What  stimulates  and  guides  the  development  of  rational  expectation 
with  reference  to  the  future  is  chiefly  the  occurrence  of  interesting  and  im- 
portant exceptions.  As  said  Leibnitz :  "Reason  alone  is  capable  of  establish- 
ing sure  rales,  and  of  supplying  what  is  lacking  to  those  which  are  not  sure, 
by  inserting  their  exceptions."  He  has  a  wise  and  developed  intellect  who 
can  say :  "Generally,  but  not  always"  (comp.  p.  458  f.). 

The  movement  of  mind  in  this  kind  of  reasoning  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  following  example.  A  child  of  the  author's  acquaintance,  having  seen 
his  toy-balloon  sail  away  skyward ,  after  a  malicious  boy  had  secretly  severed 
the  string,  was  asked  what  had  become  of  it:  he  replied  that  "Qod  had 
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carried  it  oC  Here  was  nndonbtedly  a  case  of  genuine  logical  reasoning. 
The  erent  was  strange,  and  the  interest  awakened  by  it  great.  If  the  balloon 
had  fallen  to  the  ground,  after  the  customary  fashion  of  things,  no  conclu- 
sion would  probably  have  been  suggested  to  the  boy's  mind.  But  so  inter- 
esting an  exception  to  ordinary  experience  constituted  a  special  problem  in 
causation ;  and  the  agent  suggested  to  serve  as  cause  was,  of  course,  that  one 
whose  powers  and  doings  had  previously  been  connected  with  events  sky- 
ward. 

{  9.  No  psychological  interest  attaches  itself  to  the  attempt  to  throw  the 
foregoing  kind  of  reasoning  into  the  form  of  a  syllogism  of  the  "  First "  (or 
of  any  other)  **  Figure.^'  We  should  only  indulge  in  profitless  quibbling  by 
saying :  Major  premise, — All  cases  of  mysterious  events,  having  to  do  with 
the  sky  are  cases  of  divine  action  ;  Minor  premise, — ^This  is  a  case,  etc. ; 
Conclusion, — Therefore,  etc.  For  such  a  syllogism  would  not  represent  the 
actual  movement  of  the  child's  mind.  Better  adapted  for  this  purpose 
would  perhaps  be  some  such  syllogism  as  the  following :  All  events  that 
challenge  explanation,  as  exceptions  to  ordinary  experience,  require  some 
4^>ecial  agent  to  account  for  them ;  this  is  such  an  event ;  and  therefore,  etc. 
The  mental  representation  of  the  special  agent  in  this  particular  event  may 
then  be  left  wholly  to  association.  Such  a  fictitious  major  premise  is  itself, 
however,  nothing  more  than  a  statement  of  that  law  of  the  intellect  which 
has  been  recognized  as  at  the  roots  of  all  reasoning,  and  as  the  origin  of  our 
conception  of  causation  itself. 

1 10.  While  all  three  kinds  of  reasoning  fall  under  one  essential  principle 
of  all  reasoning,  and  while  they  are  all  necessarily  combined  in  the  develop- 
ment of  knowledge,  they  stand  in  somewhat  different  relations  to  the  several 
branches  of  the  growth  of  knowledge.  (1)  It  is  pre-eminently  by  conclusions 
through  mediated  comparison  of  the  marks  of  objects  (Kant's  dictum,  Nota 
nokB  est  nota  rei  ipsius,  or  Aristotle's  dictum  de  omni  et  nui^o— according  as 
intension  or  extension  of  the  conceptions  is  regarded)  that  our  knowledge  of 
the  essential  qualities,  or  traits,  of  things  is  attained,  and  that  classification 
and  definition  are  advanced.  But  all  conceptions  are  growths,  not  only  for 
the  individual  but  also  for  the  race ;  and  consequently  all  definition  and 
classification  are  subject  to  change  as  knowledge  grows.  Indeed,  different 
groupings  of  so-called  ''marks'*  may,  with  equal  propriety,  be  adopted,  ac- 
cording as  the  point  of  view  changes  and  the  end  to  be  reached  varies  on 
the  part  of  the  conceiving  mind.  Nor  can  either  the  individual  or  the  whole 
body  of  expert  inquirers  ever  be  sure  that  all  the  essentials  in  any  concep- 
tion have  been  comprehended  in  the  definition.  In  this  respect  the  logical 
distinction  between  simple  and  complex  conceptions  is  only  relative.  It  is, 
however,  by  conclusions  drawn  under  the  principle  of  *'  a  mediated  likeness 
or  unlikeness  of  marks,"  that  conceptions  and  the  dependent  work  of  defini- 
tion and  classification  grow. 

(2)  In  all  forms  of  applied  physical  science,  as  well  as  in  pure  mathe- 
matics, calculation  by  means  of  arithmetical  and  geometrical  conceptions 
takes  a  most  important  part.  Even  psychology  has,  especially  recently,  been 
much  urged  to  employ  this  form  of  reasoning.  In  a  guarded  way,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  region  of  so-called  **  psycho-physics,'^  this  science  has  already 
made  profitable  use  of  the  mathematical  method.    A  largely,  or  purely, 
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mathematical  psyohology,  or  logie,  has  been  attempted;  bat  the  resnlt 
of  this  attempt  seems  to  us  as  worse  than  a  donbtfnl  suooess.  Nor  can  we 
think  that  the  biological  and  social  sciences  will  ever  derive  their  conclusions 
chiefly  in  this  kind  of  reasoning.  On  the  other  hand,  mathematical  reason* 
ing  legitimately  enters  into  our  processes  of  argument  about  all  things  and 
all  events  that  are  measurable;  and  nieasurcAle^  to  some  extent,  are  all 
things  and  all  events  that  belong  to  time  and  space. 

(8)  The  knowledge  that  grows  by  the  third  kind  of  inference  is,  as  has 
already  been  implied,  the  knowledge  of  causes,  of  real  forces,  and  of  laws. 
Here,  since  forces  are  measurable  and  comparable  in  terms  of  time  and 
space,  and  since  the  formulas  which  state  the  uniform  modes  of  their  action 
are  called  laws,  mathematical  reasoning  is  also  necessarily  employed. 

Processes  of  logical  reasoning  are  also  distinguished  as  Induc- 
tive and  Deductive.  The  puzzles  suggested  by  writers  on  logic 
concerning  the  nature  of  both  of  these  kinds  of  reasoning  have 
been  neither  few  nor  slight.  In  fact,  however,  no  actual  process 
of  inference  consists  of  one  of  these  ''  kinds  "  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  other.  On  the  contrary,  inohujtum  and  dedtustian  are^  psycho- 
logically consideredy  in  principle  essentially  the  same  ;  both  cUike 
consist  in  reaching  one  judgment  as  a  conchision,  on  the  basis  0/ 
other  jvdgment  as  its  reason  or  ground.  It  is  ordinarily  said  (and 
with  a  certain  degree  of  truth),  however,  that  in  *'  induction  "  a 
general  principle  is  concluded  from  particular  instances ;  but  in 
*'  deduction  "  a  particular  case  is  concluded  under  a  general  prin- 
ciple. Or  to  say  the  same  thing  in  another  way — ^in  induction 
we  reason  that  because  it  is  so  in  one  or  more  cases  of  our  ex- 
perience, therefore  it  is  so  in  all  similar  cases  of  experience  (has 
been  so,  and  will  be  so — ^generally  or  universally).  But  in  de- 
duction we  have  already  attained  the  knowledge  of  the  general 
or  imiversal  principle  applicable  to  similar  cases  ;  the  problem 
of  this  partictdar  case  comes  before  us  ;  and  we  solve  it  by  re- 
membering, assuming,  or  showing  that  it  comes  imder  the  al- 
ready known  principle.  In  induction,  then,  we  conclude  that  A  is 
J?,  because  we  have  observed  that  a  and  a^  and  a^  (all  essentially 
alike  and  capable  of  being  grouped  under  A)  are  B.  In  deduc- 
tion we  know,  or  assume  as  known,  that  A  is  J?,  and  conclude 
that  a^  (which  we  have  never  met  with  before)  is  JB, 

''  Inference  on  Grounds  "  is,  therefore,  characteristic  of  both 
induction  and  deduction.  As  a  suggestive  writer  ^  on  this  subject 
— although  from  the  logical  rather  than  the  psychological  point 
of  view — has  declared :  **  The  distinction  .  .  .  erroneously 
described  as  the  distinction  between  Induction  and  Deduction 
is  chiefly  a  distinction  of  aspects,  largely  based  on  a  confused 

>  Bottnqnet :  Logic,  U.,  p.  118. 
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idea  of  InductioD,  but  yet  in  some  degree  justified."  Further 
on,  the  same  writer:  *'We  may  take  Induction  as  Inference 
viewed  from  the  side  of  the  differences,  Deduction  as  Inference 
viewed  from  the  side  of  the  universal."  The  correct  distinction 
is,  however,  better  brought  out  from  the  psychological  point  of 
view  by  saying  that,  in  induction,  we  start  from  observed  like- 
nesses and  unlikenesses  in  individual  cases  (ancJysis  being  pri- 
marily involved)  and  solve  our  problem  by  concluding  that  the 
reason  is  to  be  found  in  some  general  or  universal  relation 
among  the  individuals.  But  in  deduction  we  start  rather  with  an 
assumed  solution  of  the  problem  offered  in  the  individual  case, 
and  prove  by  inference  the  correctness  or  falsity  of  our  assump- 
tion by  relating  the  case  to  some  generalization  regarded  as 
already  established.  The  need  of  hypothesis  in  both  so-called 
kinds  of  reasoning,  as  well  as  their  common  use  of  inference  in 
all  its  essential  psychological  traits,  confirms  the  truth  of  their 
essential  similarity.  In  both  induction  and  deduction  alike,  the 
intellect  displays  the  law  of  its  own  life  and  movement — ^namely, 
the  tendency  to  leap  from  observation  of  the  particular,  and  from> 
the  problem  which  observation  proposes,  to  the  apprehension  of 
the  universal ;  then  to  inhibit  itself  by  regarding  the  differences, 
which  other  observation  reveals  ;  and  then,  finally,  to  organize 
and  to  validate  experience  by  concluding  all  its  items  under 
some  improved  form  of  the  universal. 

{  11.  Mnoh  snbtile  discussion  has  been  indulged  in  by  treatises  on  logic 
over  the  question,  How  can  knowledge  grow  by  inference  at  all?  This 
question  may  be  asked  with  reference  to  induction  so  called,  as  well  as  with 
reference  to  deduction  in  syllog^tic  form  ;  although  in  the  latter  case  it  is 
more  easily  comprehensible  and  more  impressive.  For  example,  it  may  be> 
said  :  Unless  I  know  absolutely  that  cUl  Mis  P,  how  can  I  infer  with  confi- 
dence that,  because  8,  in  particular,  is  M,  therefore  8  ib  Pf  Again,  how 
am  I  thus  absolutely  to  know  that  aU  M  is  P^  unless  I  have  observed,  or 
learned  from  those  who  have  observed,  that  each  particular  case  of  M  (m  and 
m^  etc.,  up  to  m*)  is  P.  But  if  I  already  know  P  to  be  true  of  every  cas» 
of  if,  then  I  know  it  of  8^  and  do  not  need  to  "  prove  "  it ;  indeed.  How 
oould  I  prove  it  if  my  major  premise  were  not  first  established  ?  How,  then, 
— ^it  is  asked,  in  general — can  deduction  increase  knowledge  ?  Or,  turning 
to  the  argument  by  induction,  it  may  be  said  that  reasoning  can  never  prove* 
the  universal  proposition  :  AU  Mis  P.  For  one  can  never  be  sure  that  one 
has  observed  all  cases  which  properly  fall  under  M  (all  the  possible  series, 
ffi,  m',  m',  eUi,),  Therefore  all  one  is  entitled  to  say  is :  £very  m  which  I 
have  observed  has  been  P.  But  how  can  this  serve,  of  itself,  as  <'  proof  **  of 
my  conclusion  that  all  M  is  (has  been,  and  will  be)  P  f  Must  it  not  be 
admitted,  then,  either  that  sure  proof  is  impossible,  or  else  that  it  is  of  no> 
use? 
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The  answer  to  snob  logical  pnzzles  as  the  foregoing  is,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  psychology,  not  difficult  to  find.    Briefly  stated,  we  are  led  by  snoh 
puzzles  simply  to  admit :  None  of  our  inferential  knowledge — onr  jndgmenta 
concluded  on  other  judgment  as  gp*ound — ^is  absolutely  certain.     "Guess- 
ing,** or  hypothesis,  enters  into  all  such  knowledge.    It  is  true  we  can  never 
conclude  with  absolute  oertairUy  that  all  M  ia  P;  or  that  every  other  partica- 
lar  case  of  JIf  which  we  shall  meet  will  also  be  P,    In  every  ad  qfindudionf 
if  such  act  is  genuine  induction  and  not  mere  enumeration  and  summation  <f 
memory 'images^  as  it  were^  a  hypothesis  is  introduced.     And,  in  &ot,  sdenoe^ 
and  even  ordinary  experience,  is  constantly  engaged  in  fln<1ing  out  that  off 
M  is  not  P  ;  for  science  and  experience  grow  quite  as  much  by  conectittg 
mistakes  and  by  making  exceptions  to  rules  as  by  so-called  "eatablishiiig* 
of  general  or  universal  principles.    Indeed,  we  saw  (p.  466  f.)  that  all  reason- 
ing itself  implies  the  change  and  gprowth  of  our  conceptions.    So  also  inevay 
ad  of  deduction — no  matter  how  firmly  established  the  major  premise  may 
seem  to  be — there  is  a  concealed  hypothesis.    Exceptions  may  occur ;  emrj 
new  case,  however  obviously  it  seems  at  first  to  come  under  the  general  prin- 
ciple, may  prove  an  exception  ;  we  may  find  in  this  particular  case  of  app•^ 
ent  "  iS^  is  M**  a  reason  for  the  modification  of  the  premise  "  All  Mia  P." 

The  remarks  just  made  might  be  illustrated  by  the  entire  history  of  the 
development  of  knowledge  in  the  individual  and  in  the  race.  Propedy 
speaking,  all  conclusions  are  only  more  or  less  highly  probable  hypotheses^  acoord- 
ing  as  they  stand  related  to  the  entire  organism  of  eatperiencCf  under  the  laws  cf 
intelUsdual  life.  For  example,  no  principle  of  physics  is  better  establiehed 
than  that  of  gravitation,  so  called ;  popularly  expressed,  with  reference 
to  the  earth,  all  bodies  heavier  than  the  atmosphere,  if  left  unsupported,  Itll 
toward  the  earth's  center.  But  here,  on  the  one  hand,  we  have  certain  al- 
leged cases  of  **  levitation,"  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inquiry  of  astron- 
omy as  to  whether  all  the  stars  do  actually  come  under  this  princiide. 
Again,  few  propositions  could  be  confirmed  by  a  gp'eater  array  of  evidence, 
or  are  of  greater  practical  as  well  as  scientific  import  than  this  :  "  The  men- 
tal states  of  man  are  communicable  only  by  means  of  bodily  changes  in  one 
individual  which  act  as  signs  that  effect  the  well-known  forms  of  sense-coo- 
sciousness  in  other  individuals."  But  here  again  we  have  alleged  facts  and 
elaborate  theories  of  "  telepathy"  and  "rapport"  struggling  for  scientific 
recognition  and  boldly  inviting  scientific  inquiry ;  we  have  also  certain  cu- 
rious phenomena  of  common  psychical  impulses,  or  vague  forms  of  ideation, 
simultaneously  afiecting  large  numbers  of  people.  Such  merely  possible  ex- 
ceptions may  not  furnish  sufficient  evidence  for  the  reconstruction  of  ac- 
cepted principles ;  they  may  not  properly  induce  every  candid  man  to  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  such  reconstruction.  Yet  he  who  remembers  how 
the  sagacious  Kant  considered  it  an  **  a  priori  principle*^  that  no  material 
body  can  influence  another  without  contact,  or  who  is  familiar  with  the  dif- 
ficulty which  all  the  most  cherished  universal  propositions  in  science  have 
had  in  establishing  themselves,  will  recognize  the  truth  of  our  oontention. 

{  12.  No  rules  applicable  in  all  cases  can  be  given  for  the  justification  logi- 
cally  (i.0.,  in  view  of  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason)  of  the  act  of  indno- 
tion.  A  single  significant  experience  may  justify  the  universal  proposition : 
«  All  if  is  P,"  or  ''No  if  is  /'"—in  the  form  of  an  hypothesis,  to  be  more  off 
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less  oonfidenilj  aooepted,  while  waiting  for  other  oases  of  M.  The  tendency- 
of  intellect  in  this  regard  is  similar  to  the  tendency  of  image-making  facnltj 
under  the  principle  of  association.  The  child  who  has  been  burned  by  its 
steaming  cup  of  milk,  or  stnng  by  an  insect,  or  bitten  by  a  snapping  dog, 
not  only  experiences  the  inhibiting  image  of  associated  pain,  on  encounter- 
ing again  a  similar  object ;  but — ^if  any  genuine  work  of  inference  is  done- 
it  also  concludes  that  all  similar  objects  ought,  for  good  and  sufficient  rea- 
sons, to  be  avoided.  And  not  a  few  important  scientific  discoveries  have 
been  made  on  a  basis  of  no  more  significant  inductive  inference.  It  is,  in- 
deed by  emphasizing  as  clews  those  likenesses  and  unlikenesses  which  have 
been  just  observed  for  the  first  time,  or  which  to  the  ordinary  observer  seem 
to  need  no  explanation,  that  superior  sagacity  manifests  itself. 

{ 18.  But  guesses,  or  hypotheses,  require  confirmation,  or  they  cannot 
flafely  be  accepted  as  grounds  for  other  conclusions.  The  various  so-called 
**  experimental  tests  "  which  science  emphasizes  are  simply  refinements — 
made  possible  largely  by  special  equipment  of  instruments— of  the  methods 
employed  by  every  intellect  to  render  its  reasons,  or  grounds  for  being  in- 
fluenced, sufficient.  The  word  ''sufficient"  must  here  be  understood  as 
auggesting  the  satis&ction  which  the  mind  feels  in  becoming  aware  of  the 
relations  that  bind  its  experience  into  the  higher  forms  of  unity.  These 
tests  are  summarized  in  the  so-called  rules  or  "  methods  of  induction."  Of 
«uch  the  following  three  are  ordinarily  recognized :  (1)  The  method  of  agree- 
ment ;  (2)  the  method  of  difference ;  (8)  the  method  of  concomitant  variation. 
It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  combined  use  of  both  the  first  two 
methods  is  made  in  all  complicated  inference.  Objects  or  events  that  are 
observed,  or  otherwise  known,  to  have  like  qualities  or  conditions,  are 
inferred  to  belong  to  the  same  classes,  or  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
same  agencies,  or  causes.  But,  in  so  far  as  objects  or  events  differ  in  im- 
portant ways,  they  must,  as  effects,  be  assigned  to  different  classes  and 
agencies,  or  causes ;  and,  as  causes,  they  must  give  rise  to  different  effects. 
0^,  if  we  can  measure  the  concomitant  variations  in  different  objects  and 
events,  and  if  we  discover  that  their  variations  have  proportional  intensities, 
then  again  we  may  infer  a  connection  in  respect  of  classes  or  causes.  Thus, 
the  gardener  concludes  :  '*  Because  my  apple-tree  declines  in  vig^r  as  the 
'  scale '  spreads  over  its  bark,  therefore  the  spreading  of  this  pest  is  the 
cause  of  the  tree's  declining  in  vigor." 

2  14.  The  foregoing  discussion  throws  light  on  the  relations  which  the 
process  of  reasoning  brings  about  between  the  particular  and  the  universal. 
In  their  interest  in  the  purity  of  logical  formulas  the  older  logicians  empha- 
sized the  necessary  connection  of  particular  cases  with  general  principles  as 
giving  cogency  to  the  syllogism.  Thus  I  infer  and  surely  know  that  the 
man  A  B  will  die  (is  mortal)  because  ''all  men  are  mortal."  This  "  Figure  " 
of  the  syllogism — to  which  many  writers  on  logic  would  reduce  all  the  other 
Fig^ires — ^represents  a  sort  of  universal  law  as  ruling  over  and  compelling 
the  particular  to  fall  under  it  and  obey  it.  But  mere  law  is  impotent,  mere 
form  can  do  nothing.  Neither  the  real  cause  for  particular  occurrences,  nor 
the  reason  for  the  content  of  the  conception  answering  to  an  individual 
object,  can  be  found  in  the  universal.  On  the  contrary,  the  real  reason  for 
every  law  is  the  behavior  and  the  nature  of  individual  beings.    They  dictate 
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the  law ;  and  it  does  not  compel  them — except  as  we  choose  to  use  an  inter- 
esting bnt  misleading  figure  of  speech.  John  Stnart  Mill,'  in  opposition  to 
the  older  logicians,  emphasized  the  moyement  of  thought  from  particnlars 
to  particulars,  in  all  forms  of  natural  deductive  inference.  Of  the  proposi- 
tion that  **  the  Duke  of  Wellington  "  is  mortal  this  anthor  truly  says — ''it 
is  evidently  an  inference ;  it  is  got  at  as  a  conclusion  from  something  else  ; 
but  do  we  in  reality  conclude  it  from  the  proposition,  All  men  are  mortal  ? 
I  answer,  no."  Further  on  he  adds  :  "  When,  therefore,  we  conclude  from 
the  death  of  John  and  Thomas,  and  eveiy  other  person  we  ever  heard  of  in 
whose  case  the  experiment  had  been  fairly  tried,  that  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton is  mortal  like  the  rest ;  we  may,  indeed,  pass  through  the  generalization^ 
All  men  are  mortal,  as  an  intermediate  stage ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  process,  the  descent  from  all  men  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
that  the  inference  resides.  The  inference  is  finished  when  we  have  asserted 
that  all  men  are  mortal.  What  remains  to  be  performed  afterward  is  merely 
deciphering  our  own  notes." 

Neither  of  the  foregoing  views  implies  the  true  and  complete  statement 
of  the  psychological  nature  of  inference.  For  if  the  **  inference  is  finished  ^ 
by  reaching  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  mortal,  then  we  have  already 
generalized;  we  have  already  somehow  passed  from  the  particular  to  the 
general.  When,  then,  the  question  arises,  whether  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
too,  has  died  or  will  die  (instead  of  proving  immortal),  our  confidence  that, 
in  this  case,  too,  death  is  the  fate  of  the  particular  man,  rests  upon  the 
gp*ound  that  he  m  a  man;  and  so  cannot  be  exempted  from  that  which 
belongs  to  all  men.  Actually,  then,  the  intellect  does  leap  from  the  partic- 
ular to  the  universal,  and  so,  hypothetically  at  first,  extend  its  knowledge ; 
actuaUy,  also,  it  does  conclude  from  its  acquired  knowledge  of  the  universal, 
as  to  what  will  prove  true  of  the  particular.  Induction  and  deduction  plainly 
combine  in  this  compound  process  of  inference.  As  Bosanquet '  has  said : 
<*The  verification  of  hypothesis  has  been  considered,  from  Bacon  down- 
ward, as  an  integral  part  of  scientific  induction.  And  nothing  can  be  more 
deductive  than  the  connection  of  an  hypothesis  with  the  consequences  by 
which  it  is  verified."  Such  a  description  answers  not  to  scientific  proced- 
ure alone ;  it  is  rather  t?ie  universal  form  of  the  movement  of  inteUed  in  all  its 
work  of  organizing  J  by  processes  of  ratiocination  y  the  individual  eaperiences 
which  co)istitute  the  stream  of  consciousness. 

Two  Universal  Principles  are  customarily  affirmed  by  logic 
to  preside  over  the  entire  life  of  the  intellect.  These  are  called 
the  Principle  of  Identity  and  the  Principle  of  Sufficient  Beason. 
As  a  complement,  or  the  other  side,  of  the  former  principle  is  the 
Principle  of  Contradiction.  In  its  bare  form,  and  abstractly 
stated,  the  principle  of  identity  is  made  to  affirm :  "  ^  is  A  J"*  In 
its  complementary  form,  then,  the  principle  may  be  stated :  ^'  A  is 
not  both  A  and  not-A,"  or,  if  by  JS  we  mean  not- A,  then :  No  A 
is  B.    These  so-called  principles  cannot  be  conceived  of  as  re- 
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suiting  from  observation  or  argument ;  they  are  rather  taken  for 
granted  in  all  argument.  The  Law  of  Contradiction  has  been 
said  to  "  supply  something  without  which  the  Law  of  Identity  is 
not  logically  complete  nor  distinctly  intelligible."  Both  taken 
together,  however,  furnish  no  real  or  concrete  truth.  For  there 
is  no  reality  known,  or  that  may  be  conceived  of,  which  can  be 
substituted  for  A^  with  the  understanding  that  such  reality  is 
absolutely  unchanging,  or  that  its  conception  is  not  subject  to 
the  principle  of  growth.  What,  then,  is  meant  by  such  a  so- 
caUed  ''  principle  "  of  thought  ? 

The  principle  of  identity  has  no  meaning  except  as  understood 
in  its  application  to  judgment;  and  through  Judgment  to  that 
connection  of  judgmjeints  which  we  call  reasoning.  Thus  under- 
stood, it  simply  binds  to  consistency  all  the  way  through  the 
yeiy  synthesis  in  which  judgment  and  reasoning  consist.  In  the 
same  judgment  (and  all  truth  is  conceivable  and  affirmable  only 
in  the  form  of  judgment)  the  conception  answering  to  the  sub- 
ject (that  which  **  we  mean  "  by  S)  and  the  conception  answering 
to  the  predicate  (that  which  "  we  mean  **  by  P),  as  well  as  the  re- 
lation affirmed  by  the  synthesis  itself  (that  which  ^'  we  mean"  by 
the  copula),  must  remain  unchanged.  S  i^  S ;  T  isT;  the  rela- 
tion expressed  by  the  copula  is  that  self-same  relation  ;  neither 
must  be  changed  without  changing  all.  More  abstractly  still, 
when  you  judge,  you  judge  ;  you  cannot  posit  and  negate,  affirm 
and  deny,  at  one  and  the  same  time.  And  this  comes  pretty  near 
to  saying  simply  that  the  intellect  has  judgment  for  its  function, 
and  that  judgment  is  what  it  is — ^namely,  the  establishing  of  a 
relation,  by  an  act  of  synthesis,  between  S  and  P. 

\  15.  The  absurdity  of  trying  to  pronoe  the  principle  of  identity  is  obvious 
enough.  We  may  indeed  amuse  ourselves  in  somewhat  the  following  way  : 
Ijet  us  suppose  that  we  try  to  argne,  either  for  or  against  the  principle  as 
stated  in  its  abstract  form.  Thns  :  The  principle  of  identity  must  be  true ; 
for  the  A  which  stands  in  the  place  of  the  subject  is,  by  hypothesis,  A^  and 
the  A  which  stands  in  the  place  of  the  predicate  is  also  A  \  and,  farther,  the 
judgment  itself  is  but  a  statement  of  the  hypothesis  that  the  A  of  the  sub- 
ject if  the  same  as  the  A  of  the  predicate.  Or,  again,  if  the  principle  of 
identity  be  not  tme,  then  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  A  of  the  subject  is  in- 
deed Ay  which  is  absurd ;  the  same  thing  is  tme  of  the  predicate,  and  so  on. 
But  who  does  not  see  that  by  all  this  juggling  with  mere  abstractions  we  as- 
sume, at  every  step,  the  veiy  principle  itself? 

On  the  contrary,  the  changing  character  of  all  conceptions,  and  therefore 
of  the  tmer  and  more  comprehensive  meanings  of  words,  forbids  us  to  sub- 
stitute any  definite  and  fixed  conceptions  for  either  the  A  of  the  subject  or 
the  A  of  the  predicate,  in  the  formula  announcing  the  principle  of  identity. 
"We  may  not  affirm,  for  example,  that  the  conception,  or  the  reality,  which 
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answers  to  the  tenn  *'  man,**  or  **  atom/'  or  to  anj  other  terms,  is  to  remain 
forever  self-same.  The  generic  man  may  develop  so  as  not  to  be  mortal; 
the  atom  may  be  itself  shown  to  be  a  snbjeot  of  evolution ;  at  least,  it 
is  the  forces  and  laws  of  reality  and  not  the  abstract  logical  principle  of 
identity,  which  provides  that  no  siuih  change  shall  at  any  moment  take 
place. 

The  law  of  Excluded  Middle,  which  Aristotle  expressed  by  saying,  ''  Be- 
tween the  assertions  of  a  logical  contradiction  there  is  no  middle,"  is  a  sort 
of  dependent  abstraction  based  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  two  forgoing 
principles.  'M  is  either  B  or  not-i?,"  is  the  bare  logical  formula  for  ex- 
pressing the  law.  This  so-called  law  applies  to  all  strict  denial ;  and  all 
strict  denial  would  be  not  only  practically  impossible  but  logically  inconceiv- 
able, were  not  the  principle  of  identity  and  its  complementary  principle  as- 
sumed to  be  true  and  necessary.  But  what  particular  statements  may  be 
strictly  denied,  and  on  what  principles  we  may  separate  the  objects  of  ex- 
perience into  mutually  exclusive  classes,  or  assign  changes  to  mutually 
exclusive  causes,  only  experience  can  say ;  and  the  evolution  of  experience 
itself  constantly  gives  the  lie  to  many  of  our  strictest  denials. 

The  principle  of  Sufficient  Reason  is — as  we  have  already  seen 
— ^the  one  principle  which  is  distinctive  of,  and  which  gives  bind- 
ing force  to,  all  kinds  of  inference.  It  cannot,  therefore,  itself 
be  proved  by  inference ;  the  rather  is  it  itself  abstracted  from 
that  very  form  of  the  life  of  intellect  which  we  call  "  inference." 
That  is  to  say,  the  ultimate  fact  revealed  by  our  scientific  exam- 
ination of  those  phenomena  of  consciousness,  called  processes  of 
reasoning,  when  regarded  in  their  order  and  connection,  is  this, 
— that  so,  and  no  otherwise,  do  they  cJways  occur.  It  is  im- 
possible, however,  to  frame  a  formula  for  this  principle  like  that 
which  logic  employs  for  the  principles  of  identity,  contra- 
diction, and  excluded  middle.  Nor  does  the  principle  of  suffi- 
cient reason  itself  give  us  the  least  information  respecting  what, 
in  particular,  is  the  "  sufficient  reason  "  of  what — or  as  to  the 
connections  that  may  be  established  by  a  "because,"  or  a 
*' therefore,"  between  any  particular  S  and  any  particular  P. 
Moreover,  if  we  emphasize  the  word  ^'sufficient,''  and  then  inquire 
as  to  what  in  our  actual  mental  life  corresponds  to  this  word,  we 
find  that  no  definite  answer  can  be  given,  either  before  experi- 
ence or  upon  the  grounds  of  realized  experience.  Sufficient — for 
what  ?  Now  the  amount  and  kind  of  reason  which  is  sufficient 
always  depends  upon  a  variety  of  considerations ;  such  as  the 
character  of  the  objects  or  events  we  are  reasoning  about,  the  end 
(either  practical  or  theoretical)  which  the  reasoning  has  in  view, 
the  opportunities  for  investigation  which  the  accumulated  stores 
of  the  experience  of  the  individual  and  the  race  afford,  and  even 
the  subjective  interests  and  habits  of  the  reasoner,  etc.    In  the 
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stricter  sense  of  the  word,  sufficient  reason  belongs  only  to 
demonstrative  reasoning  in  mathematics. 

As  to  what  is  meant  by  "  reason  " — ^whether  sufficient  or  insuf- 
ficient— ^we  shall  further  inquire  in  discussing  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  conception  of  causation.  Three  things, 
however,  may  properly  be  noted  by  a  psychological  treatise, 
at  the  present  point:  (1)  By  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason 
is  obviously  meant  tTie  natural  tendenq/  qf  many  as  a  developing 
intellect,  eatitfactorUy  to  escplain  his  experience.  This  is  really, 
then,  not  an  abstract  principle  at  all,  as  is  the  principle  of 
identity  ;  it  is  rather,  primarily  considered,  an  exhortation  aris- 
ing from  the  depths  of  our  intellectual  life.  (2)  All  the  explana- 
tion, which  intellect  demands  and  pursues  in  the  interests  of  its 
own  self-satisfaction,  involves  the  relating  of  one  object  to 
another,  of  one  event  to  another,  etc.  Everything  is  eosplained 
hy  being  brought  into  connection  toith  something  else.  We  under- 
stand Sy  only  when  we  bring  it  into  connection,  by  an  act  of  judg- 
ment, with  jP;  and  since  such  relating  can  be  direct  only  to  a 
very  limited  extent,  we  explain  8  in  relation  to  P  through  M. 
Thus  8,  My  and  jP,  all  explain  each  other ;  they  are  all  appre- 
hended as  belonging  to  one  world  of  connected  objects  and 
events.  For  (3)  the  belief  that  such  a  world  exists,  and  that  we 
may  know  it  as  it  exists,  not  only  by  becoming  immediately 
aware  of  it  in  perception  and  self-consciousness,  but  also  by 
processes  of  ratiocination,  lieSy  like  a  sleeping  postulate,  beneath 
all  the  activity  of  mind  according  to  the  so-called  principle  of 
sufficient  reason.  It  belong^,  however,  to  philosophy  to  explicate 
and  defend  this  postulate. 

{ 16.  The  6Xx>08ition  of  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason  by  logicians 
has  often  been  almost  as  unwarrantable  as  the  use  made  of  the  allied  law  of 
causation  in  debates  over  free  will,  miracles,  etc.,  by  students  of  natural 
science  and  by  theologians.  This  so-called  '*  law  of  causation  "  is  only  the 
objectification,  as  it  were,  of  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason.  Its  meaning, 
in  general,  is  to  assert  our  confidence  that  things  are  really  connected  as 
we  find  ourselves  having  reason  to  know,  or  beHeve^  that  they  are.  The 
use  of  the  adjective  "  sufficient,"  as  attached  to  the  noun  "reason,"  is  sug- 
gestive ;  but  is  psychologically  of  no  importance.  It  could  strictly  apply 
only  to  those  products  of  our  actual  thinking  which  fully  meet  the  ideal  de- 
mands of  logic ;  but  this  all  products  of  thinking  that  relate  to  actual  things 
and  events  fail  to  do.  The  entire  phrase,  then,  should  be  held  to  be  sig- 
nificant of  that  perpetual  development  of  the  life  of  intellect  which  results 
in  giving  a  higher  unity  to  knowledge ;  a  more  complex  and  well -principled 
organization  to  experience ;  a  more  comprehensive  grasp  on  the  world  of 
known  objects  and  events,  as  a  system  of  beings  with  so-called  "  natures," 
acting  under  law,  and  possessing  ''forces"  and  "powers;"  a  wider  theo- 
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retioal  and  yet  logically  defensible  outlook  oyer  the  inyinble  lealms  of  dis- 
tant times  and  spaces,  and  of  entities  that  cannot  be  made  the  objects  of 
peroeptiye  experience.  Thns  our  *' reasons'*  become  more  nearly  ideally 
«  sufficient,**  according  as  the  development  of  intellect  itself,  on  the  part  of 
the  individual  and  of  the  race,  goes  on. 

i  17.  It  is  interesting  to  note  again  the  intimate  connection  between  the 
development  of  intellect  and  the  development  of  feeling  and  wilL  Appre- 
hension of  the  true  being  of  things  not  infrequently  comes  more  through 
our  sosthetical,  or  sensitive  and  practical,  natures  than  through  our  logical 
To  know  things,  we  must,  in  some  sort,  Hve  our  way  into  them.  In  matters 
of  the  so-called  practical  life  we  find  this  illustrated  in  the  action  and  influ- 
ence of  what  is  called  '*  tact."  In  matters  of  testhetical  and  even  of  scientific 
and  philosophical  import,  we  find  it  further  enforced  by  manifestations 
of  what  is  denominated  ''intuition*'  or  "insight."  Here  the  most  well- 
reaaoned  answers  as  to  what  and  why  often  seem  to  be  more  than  matched 
by  the  intellectually  obscure  but  more  feeling-full  and  rapid  apprehensions 
of  truth.  The  affective  side  of  human  nature,  of  course,  influences  the 
logical  processes  very  strongly  at  their  origin,  and  indeed  all  the  way 
through.  This  will  appear  more  clearly  on  consideration  of  the  effect  of 
intellectual  interest,  of  unrest  and  dissatisfaction  with  ignorance,  of  pure  and 
strong  desire  for  knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  Thus,  inference  is  not  only 
spun-ed  to  a  quick,  decisive  bound,  but  somehow — ^it  would  almost  seem — 
guided  so  as  to  light  upon  the  right  spot.  In  conclusion,  every  inductive  proc- 
ess, too,  originates  largely  in  a  sort  of  blind  £px)ping  about  after  all  pos- 
sible movements  of  thought  which  may  furnish  the  satisfaction  of  desire.  He 
who  does  not  want  to  reason  is  little  likely  to  reach  any  conclusion  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  our  conclusions  are  generally — as  everybody  knows — more  likely 
to  be  the  ones  which  we  as  reasoners  want.  Such  a  feeling  of  want  also  re- 
minds us  of  the  mental  movement  necessary  to  satisfy  it ;  and,  as  that  move- 
ment follows,  we  have  the  germinal  form  of  conclusion  in  the  narrower  sense 
(the  deductive  syllogism).  Nor  is  it  unwarrantable  to  affirm  that  the  devel- 
opment of  will,  as  a  sort  of  outcome  from  desire,  is  indispensable  to  the 
higher  forms  of  ratiocination.  There  is  truth,  then,  in  the  declaratioBS  of 
Gothe's  "Faust:'*  **A11  comes  at  last  to  feeling,"  and  "What  you  don't 
feel  you'll  never  catch ; "  although  this  truth  should  not  lead  us  "  to  despise 
intelligence  and  science,  the  highest  powers  accorded  unto  man.** 

[Betides  the  works  referred  to  ftt  the  close  of  the  iMt  ohApter,  the  following  maj  be 
oonsulted :  Spencer :  Principles  of  Psychology,  H.,  p.  86  £  Hill :  Logio,  Books  IL,  ill 
James :  The  Principles  of  Pqrohology,  II.,  chii^.  xziL  Carpenter :  Mental  Phyriology,  L, 
chap.  6;  ii,  chap.  12  f.] 


CHAPTER  XXL 

SPACE,  TIME,  AND  CAUSATION 

The  peculiarity  of  the  relation  which  certain  of  our  concep- 
tions sustain  to  our  entire  mental  life  is  made  obvious  only  by 
a  process  of  reflective  thinking.  So  subtile  and  intricate  is  the 
development  of  this  life,  and  so  late  the  awakening  of  critical 
interest  in  its  fundamental  laws,  that  it  is  not  strange  to  find 
different  students  holding  widely  different  opinions  as  to  the 
origin  and  significance  of  such  conceptions.  While,  of  course, 
it  is  true  of  these  conceptions,  above  all  others,  that  their  more 
precise  content  represents,  in  the  case  of  different  individuals, 
widely  different  degrees  in  the  development  of  thinking  faculty. 

Ck)nceptions  of  the  kind  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made 
have  received  a  great  variety  of  names  at  the  hands  of  different 
writers  in  the  history  of  psychology  and  philosophy.^  Among 
these  the  term  ''  categories  "  (or  *'  predicaments  "  resulting  from 
the  processes  of  thinking  and  naming)  is  as  old  as  Aristotle. 
The  full  treatment  of  the  categories,  as  related  to  the  processes 
and  the  restdts  of  knowledge  in  a  large  and  ultimate  way,  be- 
longs to  the  philosophical  theory  of  knowledge  ;  but  regarded 
as  forms  of  real  being,  the  categories  are  of  metaphysical  import. 
It  is  enough  for  scientific  psychology  to  note  their  existence,  as 
it  were,  and  to  describe  such  of  the  mental  processes  resulting  in 
these  conceptions  as  are  most  directly  involved  in  the  history  of 
mental  development. 

It  has  just  been  said  that  the  conceptions  which  are  called 
the  "  categories  "  have  peculiar  relations  to  our  entire  mental 
life.  As  respects  their  strictly  psychologiccJ  origin  and  char- 
acter, however,  there  is  little  apparent  reason  to  speak  of  them 
as  '^peculiar."  In  one  passage  of  his  writings  Aristotle  enu- 
merates the  following  ten  :  Substance,  quantity,  quality,  relation, 
place,  time,  situation,  possession,  action,  and  suffering ;  he  ap- 
pears to  have  regarded  them  as  applying  both  to  things  and  to 
words.      But  considered  as  an  actual  mental  process  there  is  no 

>  For  A  Uflt  of  these  terms  see  HamUton :  Lectures  oa  Metaphysics,  xxxrlli. ;  and  Relif  a 
Works,  note  A,  |  ▼..  p.  T66  f. 
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one  of  these  ten  whose  origin  and  development  does  not  confonn 
to  the  descriptions  ahready  given  of  the  elaboration  of  experience 
through  thought-faculty.  Of  the  three  categories  whose  names 
stand  at  the  head  of  this  chapter,  for  example,  we  may  unhesitat- 
ingly declare  that  the  actual  mental  processes  answering  to  the 
names  are  performed  in  essentially  the  same  way  as  are  those 
through  which  we  pass  in  forming  all  our  other  conceptions. 
When  I  think  of  space,  or  of  time,  or  of  causation,  I  have  no 
peculiar  experience  (no  so-called  ''  intuition,"  or  immediate  ra- 
tional awareness  or  insight  into  the  nature  of  things)  answer- 
ing to  these  words.  So  far  as  descriptive  psychology  goes, 
these  conceptions  arise  and  develop  in  essentially  the  same 
manner  as  do  all  other  conceptions. 

Even  from  the  predominatingly  psychological  point  of  view, 
however,  there  is  something  peculiar  about  the  relation  in  which 
all  the  true  categories  stand  to  the  development  of  mental  life. 
This  psychological  peculiarity  consists  chiefly  of  the  follow- 
ing three  characteristics :  (1)  Begarded  as  thought  -  products 
these  conceptions  are  capable  of  reaching  a  high  degree  of  ab- 
straction ;  and  of  being  illustrated,  as  it  were,  by  a  correspond- 
ingly  great  variety  of  widely  different  acts  of  the  image-making 
faculty.  For  example,  as  the  result  of  a  series  of  judgments 
based  upon  experiences  with  extended  objects  of  perception  one 
may  reach  the  bare  thought  of  the  '*  possibility  of  extension  in 
general ; "  and  may  give  to  this  abstraction  the  name  of  "  space.'* 
On  the  other  hand,  in  ''  realizing  "  to  one's  self  what  one  means 
by  space,  one  may  employ  a  variety  of  images  of  past  or  pos- 
sible extensions  and  movements  of  objects ;  and  may  say  to  one's 
self,  "  That  is  what  I  understand  by  space."  On  comparing 
such  a  compound  act  of  thinking  and  imaging  as  this  with  the 
act  which  is  performed  in  connection  with  words  denominating 
classes  of  objects — such  as  "  man,"  "  mammal,"  or  even  "  soul  " 
and  "thing  " — we  cannot  fail  to  note  the  differences  between  the 
two.  (2)  Connected  with  this  peculiarity  is  the  content-less 
character  of  the  categories.  These  conceptions,  in  their  most 
abstract  form,  have  no  variety  of  marks  which  the  synthesis  of 
judgment  grasps  together  in  giving  import  to  the  name.  It  has 
been  said  ^  '^  the  act  of  apprehension  produces  no  content  of  idea- 
tion which  is  not  already  contained  in  the  content  of  the  being 
that  is  ideated."  For  example,  if  I  conceive  of  space  as  "  pure 
mental  form,"  or  as  the  **  possibility  of  indefinite  extension  in  gen- 
eral," etc.,  my  act  of  conception  does  not  enable  me  to  add  any- 
thing to  the  actual  content  of  my  perception,  or  of  my  imagina- 

1  So  Beneke  :  PragmatiBChe  Peycbologle.  II ,  p.  176. 
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tion,  or  of  my  conception  of  any  partdcnlor  thing  that  is  actually 
extended.  (3)  The  existence  of  these  conceptions,  when  con- 
sidered merely  from  the  psychological  point  of  view^  compels  us 
to  admit :  We  are  able  not  only  to  think  about  all  manner  of  ob- 
jects, and  put  the  results  of  thinking  into  the  perception,  memory, 
and  imagination  of  all  manner  of  objects ;  but  we  are  also  able 
to  think  about  the  ultimate  forms  of  thought  itself.  We  can,  by 
thinking,  form  conceptions  of  the  processes  of  perception,  mem- 
ory, imagination,  and  conception — as  secondary  and  higher  prod- 
ucts, as  it  were,  of  intellectual  life.  In  some  sort,  then,  the  cat- 
egories are  realized  as  thinking  that  has  for  its  objects  the  very 
processes  of  perceiving,  remembering,  imagining,  and  thinking, 
themselves. 

To  sum  up  these  characteristics  :  By  "  categories  "  psychology 
tcaUy  considered  (that  is,  regarded  as  phenomena  of  conscious- 
ness), loe  mean  those  highly  abstract  conceptions  which  the  mind 
framss  by  reflection  upon  its  otvn  most  general  m^odes  of  behavior. 
They  are  our  own  notions,  resulting  from  co-operation  of  imagi- 
nation and  judgment,  concerning  the  ultimate  and  unanalyzable 
forms  of  our  own  existence  and  development.  In  so  far  as  our 
notions  are  correctly  formed,  and  so  are  supposed  to  represent 
the  ultimate  facts  of  mental  life,  the  categories  may  be  said  to  be 
the  ultimate  forms  of  mental  existence  and  development. 

{ 1.  The  doctrine  of  the  categories  has  been  mnch  debated,  not  only 
in  treatises  on  philosophy  and  logic  (where  such  debate  more  properly  be- 
longs) but  also  in  writings  on  psychology.  The  term  most  popular  in  Great 
Britain  and  America  for  this  class  of  conceptions  has  been,  perhaps,  the  term 
**  intnitions."  Bnt  such  a  term  is  particularly  inappropriate  for  this  class  of 
conceptions.  To  **  intuit  "  is  to  see  presentatively,  face  to  face,  as  it  were ; 
and  "  the  intuitions"  should  refer  only  to  such  classes  of  objects  as  admit  of 
being  envisaged,  or  known  with  that  immediate  awareness  of  cognition  which 
presentative  experiences,  whether  of  sense  or  of  self-consciousness,  alone 
have.  Now  I  can  thus  (''  intuitively*')  know  an  extended  thing  by  sight,  or 
by  touch  ;  I  may  even  regard  myself  as,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  standing  face 
to  face  with  the  memory-picture  or  with  the  object  constructed  by  imagina- 
tion— although  psychological  classification  regards  such  objects  as  belonging 
to  the  representative  rather  than  the  presentative  group.  Pre-eminently  true 
is  it  also  that  I,  and  no  other,  have  a  face-to-face  knowledge  of  my  own  men- 
tal states  as  such — of  my  pleasures  and  pains,  my  desires  and  purposes,  etc. 
But  the  knowledge  signified  by  such  abstract  terms  as  space,  time,  causa- 
tion, and  the  other  categories,  is  the  furthest  possible  removed  from  any 
similar  envisagement  or  intuitive  cognition  by  the  mind.  Indeed,  it  would 
be  more  correct  to  say  that  every  one  has  many  intuitions  of  upaceSy  times,  and 
cftusefi ;  and  then  by  a  process  of  generalization  and  reasoning  reaches  the 
ability  to  give  some  sort  of  meaning  to  the  words  "space,"  **  time,"  and 
"  causation."    But  the  really  correct  thing  is  to  say  that,  in  the  processes  of 
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perception  bj  the  senses  and  of  self-consoionsnessy  I  intnit,  or  enyisage^ 
extended  things  and  events  endoring  in  the  world  or  as  states  of  my  own 
mind,  and  relations  between  things  which  I  explain  causally. 

I  2.  Because  the  intellectual  development  on  which  they  depend  is  capa- 
ble of  being  carried  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  to  a  £ur  greater  extent 
in  the  case  of  some  individuals  than  others,  the  conceptions  answering  to  the 
term  the  categories  are  very  different  in  different  oases.  In  no  other  con- 
ceptions are  the  effects  more  dearly  seen  of  original  or  acquired  skill,  of  the 
amount  of  attention  given  to  the  subject ;  and  even  of  age,  sex,  habitual 
modes  of  the  activity  of  the  senses,  imagination,  etc.  There  is  undoubted 
truth,  from  the  psychological  point  of  view,  in  the  statement  that  space 
is  not,  and  never  can  become,  to  one  bom  blind,  what  it  is  to  all  who  have 
normal  vision.  Says  Lotze '  in  speaking  of  the  sexes :  '*  Analytic  reflection 
upon  their  own  movements  is  so  little  faTnili^r  to  them  that  one  may  affirm, 
without  fear  of  being  veiy  far  wrong,  that  such  expressions  as,  io  the  rights 
to  the  Itft,  across^  reverse^  express,  in  the  lang^iage  of  women,  not  any  mathe- 
matical relations,  but  certain  particular  feelings  which  one  has  when  in 
working  one  makes  movements  in  these  directions.**  What  is  true  of  the 
subordinate  determinations  of  spatial  properties  and  relations,  is  even  more 
true  of  that  mental  determination  which  corresponds  to  the  sum-total,  as  it 
were,  of  such  properties  and  relations.  Different  individual  conceptions  of 
apace  are  far  more  variable  than  the  conceptions  of  such  spatial  relations  as, 
''to  the  right,"  *'  to  the  left,"  etc.  What  is  true  of  space  is  just  as  true  of 
time  and  causation.  The  child's  conception  of  time,  or  that  of  the  savage, 
differs  most  markedly  from  the  astronomer's  or  the  philosopher's.  But  the 
astronomer  and  the  philosopher  do  not,  actually,  conceive  of  time  in  the 
same  way. 

Whence,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  do  these  conceptions  derive  their  pectd» 
tor  character — that  character  which  entitles  them  to  be  called  categories? 
Psychologically  considered,  the  peculiar  character  of  khe  categories  consists 
chiefly  in  the  three  points  just  mentioned,  and  by  referring  to  such  differ- 
ences in  the  processes  by  which  these  conceptions  are  formed  we  may  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  customary  tests  of  a  category,  namely — (1)  origi- 
nality, (2)  universality,  (8)  necessity.  These  processes,  indeed,  give  token  of 
no  neu>  facuUy  (e,g,,  so-called  reason  as  the  *'  faculty  of  intuition  ").  These 
processes  are  rather  the  application  of  all  the  mental  faculties  to  the  very 
conditions  of  experience  itself,  with  a  view  intelligently  to  conceive  of  such 
conditions.  If,  then,  the  inquiry  be  raised,  why  does  not  the  dog — ^that  most 
intelligent  of  the  lower  animals — give  evidence  of  a  knowledge  of  the  cate- 
gories ;  why  does  not  it  show  tokens  of  having  intuitions  of  space,  time, 
and  causation,  as  original,  universal,  and  necessary  cognitions?  The  answer 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  animal's  lack  of  some  one  faculty,  considered  as  a 
sort  of  storehouse  of  the  categories.  The  answer  rather  is,  that  the  dog  is, 
apparently,  quite  incapable  of  performing  a  considerable  number  of  those 
intellectual  processes  which  are  indispensable  to  self -understanding.  It  be- 
longs to  man  only  to  learn  to  understand  his  own  understanding.  The  dog 
cannot  reflectively  consider  the  meaning,  or  reason  its  way  into  conclusions 
as  to  the  laws,  of  its  own  mental  life.    For  this  it  has  neither  the  neceBsaiy 

'  Microoosmiu,  IT.,  p.  4T. 
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JmAgination  nor  reoognitive  (self-oonsoiotis)  memory,  nor  power  of  sustained 
thinking  and  drawing  oonolosions.  Apparently,  also,  the  lower  animals  hare 
Jio  intellectual  interests  or  other  forms  of  feeling,  and  no  will  to  pursue 
trains  of  reflective  analysis  directed  upon  their  own  mental  processes.  Nor 
have  we  reason  to  suppose  that  they  are  metaphysical  as  man  is ;  and  so  ca- 
pable of  developing  a  "reasoned  belief  "  in  reality  as  cognizable  and  repre- 
sentable  by  their  own  mental  processes. 

The  categories  are  said  to  be  "  original,"  therefore,  because  they  mark  the 
last  results  of  analytic  and  reflective  thinking  in  preparation  for  the  process 
-of  conception ;  no  more  lies  beyond  for  thought  in  that  particular  direction 
Jrom  which  we  may  derive  and  by  which  we  may  explain  the  nature  of  space, 
time,  causation,  and  of  the  other  categories.  They  are  "  universal,*'  because 
•a//  mental  processes  in  the  case  of  all  men  seem  to  follow  the  forms  of  ex- 
istence and  development  summarized  in  the  category  itself.  They  are 
'*  necessary,"  both  because  they  are  original  and  universtd,  and  also  because 
we  experience  an  irremovable  limit  when  we  seek  to  determine  our  own 
forms  of  conception  iu  contradictory  directions.  All  these  tests,  however, 
— and  especially  the  latter  two— are  liable  to  be  misunderstood  and  misap- 
plied. For  example,  it  may  be  said  that  all  men  do,  and  must,  pei'ceive  and 
.imagine  sensuous  objects  as  extended  in  space,  and  so  that  space  may  be, 
.and  must  be,  conceived  of  as  the  abstract  possibility  of  the  existence  of 
extended  objects.  But  that  atoms  do  and  must  exist  as  extended  in 
space ;  or  that  there  is  any  extra-mental  existence,  ready-made,  and  spread 
out  in  three  dimensions,  which  corresponds  to  the  conception  of  space ;  or 
that  the  conception  of  space  implies  any  such  entity  or  form  of  real  existence 
— all  these  are  propositions  which  cannot  be  loaded  upon  psychology  as 
though  they  were  defensible  by  its  scientific  study  of  the  phenomena  of  con- 
sciousness as  such.  A  /ortiorif  do  similar  remarks  apply  to  the  category  of 
'Causation. 

2  3.  A  full  discussion  of  the  categories  would,  of  course,  include  others 
besides  those  mentioned  particularly  in  this  chapter,  some  of  which  will  be 
referred  to  later  on.  But  it  is  not  our  intention  anywhere  to  attempt  such  a 
•^discussion.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the  preceding  remarks  apply  to 
them  all,  in  so  far  as  they  are  regarded  from  the  psychological  point  of  view. 
The  so-called  logical  categories  of  "being,"  "relation,"  etc.,  for  example, 
have  plainly  the  nature  belong^ing  to  all  this  class  of  conceptions.  Intellect- 
ually considered  they  are  of  Uie  most  highly  abstract  order ;  but  considered 
as  capable  of  concrete  illustration,  they  admit  of  the  activity  of  the  image- 
making  faculty  in  an  infinitely  variable  way.  Every  thing  and  every  thought 
is,  and  is  related  to  some  other  thing  and  thought.  Therefore  my  concep- 
tions of  being  and  of  relation  are  peculiarly  content-less.  And  if  I  ask 
-myself,  whence  do  these  conceptions  come?  the  answer  must  be,  I  have 
been  using  thought  reflectively,  with  a  view  to  discover  its  own  most  fun- 
•^Uunental  forms  of  movement.  My  intellect  has  become,  so  to  speak,  very 
highly  self-conscious,  and  has  framed  a  conception  of  its  own  ultimate  and 
most  unanalyzable  modes  of  behavior.  And  with  the  my9terious  metaphys- 
-ical  foith  which  belongs  to  all  its  ox>erations,  it  regards  these  categories,  or 
universal  and  necessary  predicaments,  as  the  ultimate  and  necessary  forms 
•of  reality. 
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The  psychological  discussion  of  Space  considered  as  a  cate- 
gory requires  little  in  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said. 
In  our  study  of  the  development  of  perception  by  tiie  senses  it 
was  seen  (p.  321  f .)  that  the  problem  of  psychology  concerns  the 
stages  by  which,  and  the  conditions  on  which,  the  various  sen- 
sation-complexes become  organized  through  intellectual  activity 
into  extended  objects.  It  was  then  said  that "  for  psychology 
empty  space  is  itself  only  an  abstraction,  dependent  upon  a  devel- 
oped activity  of  the  memory,  imagination,  and  judgment,  in  con- 
nection with  presentations  of  sense  already  acquired."  The  nature 
of  this  development  of  memory,  imagination,  and  judgment  has 
now  been  considered  in  detail,  and  its  results  have  been  noted 
in  the  largely  changed  character  of  the  mental  processes,  the 
formation  of  faculty,  the  elaboration  of  experience,  the  construc- 
tion of  science,  and  indeed  in  the  constituting  of  self-conscious 
wind  itself.  On  the  subject  of  space,  then,  it  only  remains  to 
trace  briefly  certain  main  features  in  this  process  of  so-called 
abstraction.  It  will  thus  be  seen  how  developing  intellect,  on 
the  basis  of  a  growing  experience  with  presentations  of  sense, 
draws  conclusions  as  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  conception 
answering  to  this  word. 

2  4.  We  resnme  the  disonssion  substantially  at  the  point  at  which  it  waa 
left  by  Chapters  XV.  and  XYL  Two  classes  of  perceptions,  or  rather  two 
highly  elaborate  systems  of  perceptions,  originally  belonging  to  different 
classes — the  yisual  and  the  tactual — are  now  regarded  as  attained  in  their 
development,  which  is  parallel  in  time ;  they  supplement,  assist,  support,  and 
correct  each  other.  They  are  so  mutually  related  and  developed  as  that  each  is 
readily  translatable,  within  given  limits,  into  terms  of  the  other.  They  are 
synthesized  (on  what  condition  and  under  what  laws  we  shall  see  better  later 
on)  in  our  knowledge  of  *'  things ; "  but  by  that  same  activity  of  inteUect  which 
resulted  in  this  synthesis,  we  can  discriminate  again  the  thing  seen  from  the 
thing  touched.  Vague  notions  of  direction,  primarily  assignable  to  the  or- 
gans of  hearing  and  smeU,  as  the  art  of  localizing  the  sensations  of  these 
senses  is  developed  in  dependence  upon  experience  with  sight  and  touch, 
gradually  become  more  definite.  In  this  way  the  general  conception  of  space, 
OS  distinguished  from  the  sensttotts  intuition  of  extended  objects,  is  developed. 
**  Empty f**  for  the  sense-organs  of  nose  and  ear,  is  all  the  space  between  the 
object  which  emits  the  odor  or  the  sound  and  our  own  bodies.  Indeed, 
since  the  greater  number  of  our  experiences  with  sounds  and  odors  are  not 
accompanied  by  visual  or  tactual  presentations  of  the  objects  which  occasion 
them,  the  experiences  themselves  seem  to  originate  out  of  wholly  empi/ 
space.  As  the  air  above  us  is  empty  to  touch  but  not  to  sight,  or  the  in- 
terior of  our  own  bodies  is  empty  to  sight  but  not  to  touch,  so  is  all  space 
empty  to  smell  and  to  hearing  as  such.  Thus  the  blind  person  who  should 
be  at  the  same  time  deaf  and  deprived  of  smell,  would  necessarily  be  in- 
creasingly limited  in  his  means  for  forming  any  conception  of  "empty 
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space."  To  snch  a  one  the  world  wonld  probably  have  to  be  conceired  of 
as  solid  and  oonstricted  in  area,  in  a  way  quite  inconoeiyable  by  us.  But 
what  wonld  empty  space  be  to  one— if  only  snch  a  being  could  live  and  de- 
yelop  at  all — ^who  was  deprived  of  all  means  of  moving  his  own  body,  or  any 
of  its  members,  and  so  of  conceiving  the  existence  of  empty  space  on  the 
bads  of  the  tactual  and  muscular  experience  thus  gained  I 

2  5.  The  principal  conceptions  of  spatial  properties  and  spatial  relations 
are  gained,  in  the  normal  and  more  complete  way,  by  conclusions  from  ex- 
periences with  both  sight  and  touch.  This  statement  is  true  especially,  how- 
ever, of  the  more  purely  intellectual  elements  of  the  conceptions  of  this 
class.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  purely  image-making  work  which  enters 
into  all  such  conceptions  may  be  taken  by  one  person  chiefly  from  one  of 
these  forms  of  sensuous  experience,  by  another  person  chiefly  from  some 
other  form  of  experience.  Suppose,  for  example,  we  ask.  What  is,  considered 
psychologically, — that  is,  as  actual  mental  performance — my  conception  of 
such  spatial  relations  as  <'above,"**  below,"*' to  the  right,"  <*  to  the  left?**  It 
will  be  found  that  the  more  abstract  and  free  from  dependence  on  concrete 
processes  of  image-making  these  conceptions  have  become,  the  more  have 
the  sensuous  peculiarities  of  either  of  the  two  leading  senses  been  left  out, 
as  it  were.  To  one  person,  *'  above  '*  is  a  certain  direction  in  which  the  eyes 
move — this,  as  the  sensuous  basis  for  generalization.  When  we  see  one 
thing  above  another,  then  we  always  perform  this  complex  act  of  vision  by 
movement  of  the  eyes  in  one  (upward)  direction.  Our  conception,  then,  may 
become  merely  that  of  a  movement  with  the  eyes  executed  in  a  certain  di- 
rection— ^the  particular  character  of  the  objects  seen,  as  related,  by  this 
movement,  being  abstracted^  that  is,  not  being  considered.  But  with  another 
person  a  certain  direction  in  which  the  arms  are  moved  may  have  been  the 
ohief  sensuous  basis  of  the  generalization.  If,  however,  the  conception 
answering  to  the  word  *' above"  is  made  yet  more  highly  abstract,  the 
particular  organ  moved  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  word  may,  in 
turn,  be  disregarded.  And  now  the  conception  of  this  particular  spatial 
TelatioA  becomes  the  conception  of  a  relation  as  indicated  by  a  certain  di- 
rection of  movement  merdy;  and  for  realizing  concretely  this  conception 
one  may  execute  or  imagine  the  movement  with  either  eye  or  hand,  as 
one  chooses.  In  similar  manner  are  our  conceptions  of  certain  other  spatial 
relations  att-ained.  If,  however,  the  conception  to  be  found  is  like  that 
indicated  by  the  words — "  to  the  right,"  or  **  to  the  left,"  etc. — movements 
of  the  head  and  trunk,  together  with  reference  to  the  position  of  hands  or 
arms,  are  fittest  to  serve  as  the  sensuous  data  for  generalization  ;  and  faintly 
executed  or  imagined  movements  of  the  same  complex  character  would 
probably  furnish  the  needed  concrete  and  lifelike  realization  of  the  concep- 
tion. But  the  relation  of  all  this  process  of  abstraction  to  imagination,  to 
the  intellect,  and  to  language,  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  which  we  find 
in  all  our  thinking.* 

1  Consfder  how  oar  prograMlve  constrnctioii  of  the  conceptions  of  space,  as  applied  to  the  body 
and  throDgh  It  to  external  things,  depend  upon  what  Hftckel  and  others  have  ^SkA  Its  obyloos 
"isomeric  stmctare.''  Its  parts  haye  "  Spief^lyerh&ltnlss."  N.  B..  the  horissons  of  the  different 
jenses  differ— touch  corresponding  chiefly  to  the  dimension  of  right  and  UfU  and  sight  to  those  of 
^/b^f  and  UMnd,  The  former  horizon  has  two  eqnal  hahres ;  the  latter  has  two  unlike  halves 
which  are  related  as  light  to  darknm*,  etc. 
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2  6.  The  more  elaborate  so-called  scientific  coDoeptions  answering  to 
all  possible  spatial  properties  and  relations  are  also  formed  in  the  manner 
already  essentially  explained.  Space  for  the  astronomer  and  for  the  child  is 
the  same  ready-made  spread-ont  extension,  which  might  be  perceived  in  all  its 
three  dimensions  by  the  senses,  and  is  imagined  as  a  sort  of  entity  having 
limitless  expanse :  that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  space  of  sense-presentations  and  of 
sensnons  imagination.  Mnch  less  elementary  and  naive  is  the  space  concep- 
tion of  the  philosopher  or  the  psychologist.  Bnt  through  the  use  of  mathe- 
matics and  the  peculiar  form  of  ratiocination  which  it  encourages  and  em- 
ploys, the  scientific  conceptions  of  spatial  properties  and  spatial  relations  are 
extended  vastly  beyond  the  range  of  the  popular  conceptions.  Thus  it  is  a 
higher  than  the  ordinary  form  of  abstraction  which  results  in  the  formation 
of  those  conceptions  that  geometry  employs.  The  necessity  for  some  special 
form  of  language  in  order  to  the  successful  accomplishment  of  such  high 
tasks  of  intellect  and  imagination  is  met  by  the  peculiar  symbolism  of 
mathematics.  By  the  expert  use  of  this  symbolism  whole  groups  of  spatial 
properties  and  relations  are  summarized  under  a  single  sign ;  and  in  most 
reasoning  about  space-relations  the  mind  really  substitutes  the  mechanical 
relating  of  such  signs  for  processes  of  ratiocination  regarded  as  dealing  with 
objects  derived  from  real  experiences  of  a  sensuous  origin.  But  every  call 
to  "  realize  '*  the  meaning  of  the  signs  makes  it  evident  that  the  conceptual 
processes  of  which  the  man  of  science  is  capable  are  essentially  the  same  as 
those  of  his  fellow  who  has  had  no  scientific  training. 

2  7.  The  process  of  *'  emptying "  space  of  its  concrete  filling  with  ex- 
tended objects  has  already  been  seen  to  differ  with  the  different  senses. 
The  one  common  experience  which  most  fosters,  and  indeed  compels,  this 
intellectual  process  is  the  experience  of  moving  the  body  about  freely,  and 
of  assuming  different  relations  in  extension  to  other  bodies.  This  experi- 
ence is,  however,  constantly  assisted  by  another,  which  has  substantially  the 
same  effect,  namely,  the  experience  of  seeing  and  touching,  in  similar  spa- 
tial relations  to  the  same  bodies,  any  number  of  different  movable  bodies. 
For  example,  the  room  is  empty,  when  I  can  move  about  in  it  freely ;  and 
all  those  extensions  are  empty,  however  completely  filled  in  the  visual  field 
they  may  be,  through  which  I  or  any  of  my  bodily  members,  or  any  thing, 
can  be  made  to  move  freely.  Even  if  I  strike  against  a  chair  or  table  I  can 
myself  move  it  "  out  of  the  way ;  "  and  I  can  see  or  imagine  its  place  in  the 
system  of  related  objects  which  the  room  contains,  taken  at  another  time  by 
some  other  object.  Now  from  the  concrete /act  of  oocupancy  by  particular  tao> 
tually  discernible  objects  which  the  spaces  have,  I  may  withdraw  attention ; 
thus  I  may  form  the  conception  of  the  mere  possibility ,  as  such,  of  being  ooctc- 
pied  by  some  object.  Or  again  I  may  make  a  supreme  generalization,  as  it 
were ;  I  may  form  the  conception  of  the  mere  possibility  of  indefinite  esrten^ 
sum  and  possible  occupancy  in  every  direction.  Finally,  I  may  employ  the 
combined  activity  of  constructive  imagination  in  its  most  highly  idealizing 
form,  and  of  intellect,  in  order  to  conceive,  as  we  say,  of  ''pure  and  indefi- 
nite space.**  Such  intellectual  activity  results  in  a  concluding  judgment 
which  summarizes  a  vast  amount  of  thinking  in  answer  to  the  question. 
What  is  Space  ?  But  in  the  effort  definitely  to  realize  the  meaning  of  this 
judgment,  one  may  summon  repeatedly  to  new  exertions  the  image-making 
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faculty.  One  may  imagine  one's  self  where  the  remotest  fixed  star  is,  and 
more  space  lies  beyond.  One  may  imagine  one's  self  in  that  beyond ;  and 
there  is  still  more,  farther  beyond. 

It  was  just  said  that,  "  finally,"  we  attain  this  conception  of  pore  and  in- 
finite space  as  the  result  of  intellect  and  imag^ation  dealing  with  sensu- 
ous data.  These  are  not,  howeyer,  Jinal  words  about  space.  We  have  as  yet 
reached  only  what  Hegel  was  fond  of  calling  the  "  figurate  conception,"  an- 
swering to  the  term  "category."  We  may  then  raise  again  the  question, 
What  is  space ;  what  is  it  recUly  f  We  may  employ  in  the  supreme  critical 
manner  all  our  rational  faculties  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  the  being  of 
the  world  and  of  our  own  mental  life ;  we  may  answer :  Space  is  but  the  form 
of  our  own  perception  and  imagination,  regarded  as  intellectual ;  space  is 
the  way  of  the  human  intellect  in  perceiving  and  conceiving  things.  Or  we 
may  affirm  that  space  is  some  kind  of  extra-mental  entity  ;  and  then  proceed 
to  discuss  the  question  as  to  what  kind  of  entity  this  so-called  '*  space  "  can 
possibly  be.  But  in  even  raising  these  inquiries  we  have  already  again  passed 
over  from  the  psychological  domain  into  that  of  philosophy. 

The  mental  procedure  employed  in  the  development  of  the 
conception  of  Time  differs  in  no  essential  respects  from  that  em- 
ployed in  the  development  of  space-conceptions.  There  are,  how- 
ever, two  subordinate  and  yet  important  points  of  difference: 
(1)  The  sensuous  data,  on  the  basis  of  which  the  mind  operates 
in  the  development  of  its  conceptions  of  temporal  properties  and 
relations  differ  in  kind  from  those  on  which  reposes  the  concep- 
tion of  space.  Hearing,  rather  than  touch  or  sight,  has  already 
been  declared  to  be  pre-eminently  the  time-sense.  Yet  all  our 
sensuous  experiences  are  events ;  and  all  events,  as  we  signifi- 
cantly say,  take  place  *'  in  time."  But,  for  the  reason  just  men- 
tioned, (2)  the  range  of  the  applicability  of  the  category  of  time 
is  greater  than  that  of  space.  Phenomena  of  consciousness,  as 
such,  are  not  extended ;  they  have  not  spatial  properties  and 
spatial  relations.  But  all  changes,  whether  regarded  objec- 
tively, as  changes  in  the  properties  and  relations  of  things,  or 
regarded  subjectively,  under  the  head  of  phenomena  of  con- 
sciousness, as  such,  have  ^m^-properties  and  ^iTTi^-relations. 

It  has  already  been  suggested  that  the  one  property — "  time- 
wise,"  as  it  were — which  all  events  are  recognized  as  possessing, 
is  duratian.  All  events  endure  in  greater  or  less  degree ;  they 
are,  therefore,  measurable  as  respects  their  particular  degree  of 
duration,  when  compared  with  some  common  standard.  The 
one  relation — "  time-wise  " — of  all  events  is  succession.  Here,  as 
in  the  case  of  space,  the  development  of  the  more  abstract  form 
of  conceptions  takes  place  as  the  result  of  the  combined  activity 
of  imagination  and  intellect  upon  a  basis  of  presentative  experi- 
ence.   Here,  also,  the  presentative  experience  itself  is  a  mixture 
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of  dim  perception  and  obscnre  but  stimulating  affective  phe* 
nomena. 

The  general  character  of  the  stream  of  consciousness  must, 
furthermore,  be  considered  as  giving  conditions  to  the  devel- 
opment  of  the  conception  of  time.  It  is  for  this  very  reason 
that  our  difierent  states  or  fields  of  consciousness  are  thought 
of  as  existing  in  time-relations,  and  so  as  constituting  what  we 
figuratively  call  ''a  stream."  But  this  stream  of  conscious- 
ness, as  recognitive  memory  and  intellect  develop,  becomes 
more  and  more  a  self-cognizing  experience — a  stream  of  self- 
conscious  existence,  in  which  all  the  different  parts  are  not 
simply  actually  related  in  time,  but  are  actually  related  with  an 
accompanying  consciousness  of  their  relation  by  the  subject 
of  all  the  states  which  constitute  the  stream.  Moreover,  the 
very  character  of  the  stream  of  consciousness  is  such  as  fre- 
quently to  set  into  bold  relief  the  experiences  that  are  favor- 
able to  the  growth  of  the  conception  of  time.  For  this  stream 
is  always,  and  necessarily,  both  discrete  and  continuous.  Its 
varying  content,  its  flow  as  a  stream,  is  such  as,  at  one  instant, 
to  emphasize  the  discreteness  of  different  states  and  their  time- 
relation  to  each  other ;  and,  at  another  instant,  to  emphasize 
rather  the  smooth  continuous  flow,  or  steady  intense  pressure, 
of  single  states.  And  here  the  manner  of  focusing  and  redis- 
tributing attention  is  all-important.  For,  as  Dr.  Ward  says,^ 
"  attention  does  not  move  by  hops  from  one  definite  spot  to  an- 
other, but  by  alternate  diffusion  and  concentration,  like  the  foot 
of  a  snail,  which  never  leaves  the  surface  it  is  traversing.  .  .  . 
Thus  our  perception  of  a  period  of  time  is  not  comparable  to  so 
many  terms  in  a  series  of  finite  units,  any  more  than  it  is  to  a  series 
of  infinitesimals.**  Some  forms  of  the  movement  of  attention, 
however,  are  more  favorable  to  the  conception  of  single  events  as 
enduring  "  through  time,"  and  others  are  more  favorable  to  the  con- 
ception of  the  different  relations  of  different  events,  "  in  time." 

Three  conceptions  of  the  time-relations  of  all  events  may  be 
enumerated ;  these  are  present,  past,  and  future.  It  is  measure- 
ment and  the  development  of  the  mathematical  use  of  imagina- 
tion and  intellect  directed  to  the  duration  of  events,  which  re- 
sults in  the  formation  of  such  conceptions  as  longer  and  shorter, 
or  the  definitely  so  long,  in  time.  The  formation  of  these  con- 
ceptions, and  their  higher  development,  as  well  as  the  formation 
of  the  most  abstract  conceptions  of  so-called  "  empty  "  time,  are 
all  explained  under  psychological  principles  with  which  we  are 
already  familiar. 

>  Alt  PiycboloKy,  Bncyc.  Brit,  p.  66 ;  comp.  Spencer,  Psychology,  L,  p^  Mt. 
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{  8.  The  disooflsion  left  off  at  the  close  of  chapter  XlV.  may  be  oontin- 
ned  by  assuming  the  existence  of  what  is  there  called  a  "  mdimentarj  time- 
<x>n8oioo8ne8s."  It  is  by  the  same  combination  of  imaging  and  thinking,  in 
which  every  conceptual  process  Consists,  that  the  vague  consciousness  of  a 
*' still-there"  is  converted  into  the  conception  of  "the  present ;"  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  "now-going**  or  "just  gone,**  into  the  conception  of 
**  the  past ;  **  and  the  consciousness  of  the  "  not-yet-there,**  with  its  affective 
accompaniment  of  expectation  or  dread,  into  the  conception  of  "  the  future/* 
In  the  earliest  development,  however,  no  definite  conception  of  either  pres- 
•ent,  past,  or  future,  in  general ;  and  no  conception  of  time,  at  large  and 
equipped,  as  it  were,  with  its  three  qualities,  is  presupposed.  In  the  ordi- 
sary  waking  life  of  any  child,  the  succession  of  presentations  of  sense, 
mingled  with  memory-images  and  with  processes  of  constructive  imagination 
anticipatory  of  coming  events,  flows  on  at  a  tolerably  uniform  rate  of  suc- 
cession. Such  a  complex  field  of  consciousness,  then,  really  contains  past, 
present,  and  future  within  itself.  But  at  one  time  the  child  so  buries  itself 
in  the  content  of  some  single  experience— of  peculiar  interest,  and  without 
marked  reference  beyond  itself — that  the  present  is  brought  to  a  "  sharper 
point,**  1  as  it  were,  than  is  customary.  At  another  time,  what  was  just  now 
a  presentation  of  sense,  with  all  its  accompaniments  of  feeling,  is  chiefly  noted 
as  it  fades  away  and  becomes  past  before  the  mind's  attentive  eye.  At  still 
another  time,  the  prominent  object  in  the  stream  of  consciousness  is  the 
vivid  imag^  of  what  is  neither  now  presentation  of  sense,  nor  memory  of 
what  has  already  been ;  but  is  rather  the  expected  or  dreaded  to  be — the 
/tUure  hovering  near.  But  all  these  forms  of  experience,  however  they  may 
receive  for  a  brief  time  the  emphasis  of  concentrated  attention,  themselves 
pass  away  and  dissolve  in  the  relations  which  bind  them  as  individuals  to 
the  contiguous  moments  of  the  onflowing  stream  of  consciousness.  They 
are  themselves  fitted,  then,  to  be  regarded  as  enduring  psychical  events  that 
stand  in  the  relations  of  present,  past,  or  future  to  other  psychical  events. 

Moreover,  as  respects  their  contents  sitnpfy,  all  manner  of  events  may  stand 
in  relations  which,  as  respects  time-consciousness,  are  to  the  inteUect  the  same. 
At  one  time  it  is  a  presentation  of  sense  that  is  present ;  at  another  it  is 
an  idea  that  is  present,  and  sensuous  objects  are  only  remembered  or  an- 
ticipated. Again,  it  is  feeling  that  is  remembered  or  anticipated ;  or  yet 
again,  conation,  with  its  stress  of  effort,  is  the  present  dominant  mental  fact 
Furthermore,  certain  prevalent  states  of  consciousness,  or  objects  of  sense 
attracting  attention,  may  remain  unchanged  while  the  subordinate  psychic 
elements  or  environing  objects  change  in  succession.  Here  the  duration  of  • 
the  former  class  of  psychoses  constitutes  a  sort  of  background  on  which 
the  succession  of  the  latter  records  itself.  For  example :  one  is  thinking 
<x>ntinuously  of  home,  while  riding  in  a  railway  train  with  the  sensuous 
"  fringes  of  consciousness  **  fleeting  and  changing  at  every  second.  Or  again, 
one  is  sitting  by  the  sea  and  gazing  fixedly  at  the  same  picture  of  nature ; 
but  meantime  the  images  come  and  go  as  one  recalls  the  past,  or  builds  in 
anticipation  a  future  cottage  on  this  very  spot.  Such  experiences  afford 
stimulus  and  material  for  the  intellectual  task  of  framing  the  conceptions 

1  Z^igttpiiKt,  as  Herbart  would  ny :  though  soch  a  thing  aa  a  *'  potnt"  in  the  stream  of  oon- 
idmiBWiB  la  a  pore  abctraction— no  reality. 

33 
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of  relations  in  time.    «  The  before"  and  « the  after,"  *'  the  long  "  and  **  the 
short,"  in  time  are  thus  conceiyed  of  and  understood. 

2  9.  The  development  of  time-conceptions  cannot  proceed  far,  however, 
without  the  assistance  of  language  in  summarizing  and  supporting  the  activ- 
ity of  intellect  and  imagination.    Recognized  objective  standards  for  the 
measurement  of  time  must  also  be  introduced.     *'  You  have  already  had  that 
pleasure  once  to-day;"  ''you  did  that  same  naughty  Uung  yesterday;" 
"  that  happened  when  you  were  very  young  " — by  such  complex  judgments 
do  mothers  train  the  time- consciousness  of  their  ofibpring.    Even  more  ef- 
fectively is  the  childish  appreciation  of  intervals  and  relations  of  time  cul- 
tivated, when  they  are  given  "just  so-much-time"  to  play,  to  pay  a  visits 
to  be  shut  up  in  the  closet,  etc.    Nature  marks  off  for  all,  in  common  ways, 
how  they  shall  frame  certain  conceptions  of  time.    Nevertheless,  a  day  or  a 
night  is  far  from  being  the  same  thing  for  the  inhabitant  of  the  equatorial 
and  the  polar  zones ;  and  savages  have  conceptions  of  time-relations  yet 
cruder  than  those  of  relations  of  space. 

In  brief,  all  conceptions  of  the  relations  of  time  imply  developed  activity 
of  imagination  and  intellect;  this  development  rests  on  a  self-recognized 
continuity  of  consciousness  in  contrast  to  changeable  objects  of  particular 
experiences;  and  this  recognition  is  bound  to  memory,  which  combines 
"  the  before  "  and  "  the  after  "  with  one  another,  since,  in  reprodueing  what 
was  earlier,  it  holds  the  consciousness  fast  to  some  objectivity  or  other. 
Thus,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  mind  flrst  perceives  time,  ^len  oorutructs  and 
rules  time;  and  then,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  prqjects  time  as  cm  entity 
and  aU-ruler  of  itself}  Or,  as  has  been  well  said,  the  succession  of  states 
in  the  flowing  stream  of  consciousness  is  flrst  dimly  apprehended  as  a 
time ;  then  conceived  of  as  my  time,  or  the  time  of  my  experiences ;  then, 
finally,  it  becomes  time  in  general,  from  whose  necessary  form  not  even  the 
Divine  Being  can  escape. 

2  10.  This  last  advance  in  the  process  of  abstraction  takes  plaoe  in  the 
following  way.  It  is  far  more  true  of  time  than  of  space,  that  the  conception 
of  it  as  "empty"  is  a  pure  fiction.  Some  space  is  indeed  empty  to  one 
form  of  sense-presentation,  which  is  full  to  another  form  of  sense-presenta- 
tion ;  but  the  conception  of  empty  time  has  no  g^und  in  any  correspond- 
ing experience.  For — we  repeat  again — all  events  are  time-enduring;  all 
experiences,  whether  of  sense-presentation,  or  imagination,  or  memory,  or 
thought,  are  processes  in  time.  The  consciousness  of  these  processes  is  a 
process  in  time ;  the  time-consciousness,  however  far  developed  as  concep- 
tion, is  itself  a  process  in  time.  Our  conception  of  empty  time  is  not,  then, 
precisely  the  correlative  of  our  conception  of  empty  space.  We  have  certain 
experiences,  however,  where  a  moderate  monotony  and  tediousness  charac- 
terizes the  subjective  series ;  while  some  objective  standard  marks  off  into 
regular  divisions  the  time  during  which  the  series  lasts.  At  the  end  of  such 
a  period  we  may  sum  up  the  whole  experience  as  so  much  time  (measured 
by  some  objective  standard)  during  which  roe  have  thought  and  felt  little  or 
nothing — time,  that  is,  which  we  cannot  remember  to  have  been  filled  with 
any  particular  content  of  experience.  Thus  we  wake  from  the  dull  day- 
dreaming, from  the  condition  of  dcUce  far  nienie,  from  the  prolonged  loaf- 

>  Oomp.  Gtooige,  Pqrchologie,  p.  S8S. 
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ing  by  the  sea-shore,  with  the  exclamation  :  **  How  much  more  time  than 
I  thought  (than  seems  content-fol)  has  gone  ! "  The  same  mental  represen- 
tation is  heightened  when,  on  waking  after  a  good  night's  rest,  we  perceiye 
by  objective  signs  how  much  time  has  lapsed,  but  can  supply  no  content 
from  the  stores  of  memory  with  which  to  occupy  it.  A  yet  higher  degree  of 
developed  imagination  enables  us  to  project  into  the  future  the  picture  of 
time  running  on  and  on,  as  we  say — so  many  myriads  of  years ;  and  yet 
we,  perhaps,  as  a  stream  of  consciousness  not  filling  it  up  with  experi- 
ences like  those  remembered  from  our  past.  In  this  way  a  vague  conception 
of  mere  time,  of  time  that  is  simply  Hme,  and  content-less,  may  be  framed. 
It  is,  of  course,  a  psychological  fiction,  and  the  very  reverse  of  the  psycho- 
logical reality,  to  regard  such  empty  time  as  though  it  were  either  the  actual 
or  the  logical  ^us  of  our  time-experience. 

The  actual  mental  process  which  answers  to  the  words  *' infinite  time,** 
is  a  still  more  abstract  and  purely  negative  form  of  conception.  For  here 
the  thought-element  of  the  process  consists  in  judging  that  no  end  is  to  be 
predicated  of  this  time ;  while  the  element  of  imagination  consists  in  repeat- 
edly ideating  some — as  objectively  measured — immense  stretch  of  time ;  and 
then  another,  and  yet  another,  and  so  on.  The  resulting  conception  (?) 
of  infinite  time  is  a  final  return  to  negative  judgment,  with  vague  affective 
accompaniments  of  exhaustion,  impotenoy,  and,  perhaps,  also  incomprehen- 
sible sublimity,  etc.  Indeed,  what  is  called  the  conception  of  the  "  infinite," 
whether  as  applied  to  space  or  to  time,  is  veiy  largely  a  semi-8Bsthetical 
feeling,  or  vague  sentiment,  as  it  were. 

i  11.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  again  the  very  powerful  infiuenoe 
which  feeling  has  over  all  our  conceptions  of  time.  How  time  "  gallops 
with  the  thief  to  the  gallows,**  and  "stays  still  "with  the  lawyer  during 
vacation,  poets  and  philosophers  have  not  been  the  only  ones  to  notice. 
Science  even  is  obliged  to  recogpiize  the  influence  of  feeling  on  all  its  most 
earefuUy  guarded  estimates  of  time.  Indeed,  without  the  means  of  check- 
ing and  limiting  these  effects  by  increased  accuracy  in  the  application  of 
objective  standards,  such  a  thing  as  modem  science  could  scarcely  exist 
atalL 

In  dependence  upon  conceptions  of  space  and  time,  certain 
other  subordinate  conceptions  undergo  a  corresponding  devel- 
opment. Most  important  among  these  are  the  conceptions  of 
Motion  and  Number.  Both  these  conceptions  involve  both 
space  and  time.  Sensations  and  primary  perceptions  of  motion 
are  among  the  earliest  products  of  the  activity  of  the  psycho- 
physical organism ;  without  them  it  is  not  simply  true  that  in- 
tellectual advance  is  impossible ;  it  is  rather  true  that  existence 
itself  is  impossible.  But  for  the  development  of  the  more  defi- 
nite and  complex  conceptions  of  motion — of  the  direction, 
amount,  and  time-rate  of  change  of  place — ^both  space-conscious- 
ness and  time-consciousness  must  advance  with  nearly  equal 
step.  Number,  again,  is  a  conception  which  requires  for  its  de- 
velopment the  higher  activities  of  both  imagination  and  intellect ; 
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and  of  these  facilities  as  dealing  with  both  space-relations  and 
time-relations.  The  one  essential  process  here  is — as  we  have 
already  remarked  (p.  475)— counting.  What  is  counted,  however, 
must  be  regarded  as  separable,  discrete,  in  space  and  time. 
One  thing  is  in  this  place,  and  the  second  thing  is  contiguous  to 
it  in  space ;  and  so  on.  Or,  this  event  happens  at  this  moment 
of  time,  and  the  other  and  second  event  at  another  moment  of 
time ;  and  so  on.  Memory  and  imagination  must  bind  together 
every  spatial  series  and  every  temporal  series ;  and  both  these 
faculties  act  in  time. 

{  12.  According  to  the  very  interesting  view  of  Trendelenburg,^  motion 
is  a  sort  of  common  vehicle  for  all  our  conceptions  of  space  and  time.  There 
is  a  certain  tmth  in  this  view.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  true  that  the 
conception  of  motion  itself  implies  a  certain  deyelopment  of  the  oonceptiona 
of  both  space  and  time.  ' '  Direction  "  of  motion  is  conceived  of  only  as  a 
generalization  from  our  experiences  of  bodies  changing  their  spatial  relations 
to  other  bodies,  in  the  succession  of  time.  All  our  conceptions  of  the  rela- 
tive amounts  of  motion — and  this  includes  all  our  standards  for  measure- 
ment of  physical  changes,  and  all  our  objeotiTe  standards  for  measuring 
psychical  events— depend  on  conceptions  of  both  space  and  time.  With  this 
is,  of  course,  connected  the  question  of  time-rate. 

In  considering  the  development  of  genuine  conceptions  of  number,  as 
distinguished  from  sensuous  and  intuitive  estimates  of  gross  amount  (see 
p.  299),  it  is  interesting  to  notice  how  the  mind  proceeds.'  As  we  measure,  we 
cotmt.  In  the  simpler  forms  of  measurement,  we  lay  down  a  mle,  repeatedly, 
beside  the  thing  to  be  measured  ;  or  we  pace  it  off ;  or  we  apply  our  Angers 
or  fore-arms  to  it,  or  mark  it  off  with  the  eye.  Every  time  we  rej^eat  the 
application  of  the  standard  of  measurement,  we  note  down  (either  mentally, 
or  with  chalk  or  pencil)  a  unit ;  and  then  we  synthesize,  and  judge  "  so 
many  *'  to  be  the  result.  In  each  of  these  processes,  some  development  of 
both  classes  of  conceptions,  those  of  spatial  prox>erties  and  relations,  and 
those  of  duration  and  succession  in  time,  are  plainly  involved. 

It  has  long  been  customary  for  psychology  and  philosophy 
to  treat  the  Conception  of  Causation  as  though  it  were  a  simple 
and  imanalyzable  conception,  like  the  conception  of  time  or  of 
space — a  "  category,"  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  categories. 

The  bearing  of  this  mistake  upon  one's  theory  of  knowledge 
and  upon  one's  philosophy  of  ethics  does  not,  of  course,  concern 

*  Logltche  Unteraachnngen.  I.,  chaps,  v.  and  Till. 

*  This  distinction  may  be  illustrated  by  the  way  in  which  adalt  experience  often  TacUlatee  be- 
tween more  or  less  vagne  impressions  of  namber  and  definite  acts  of  counting.  For  example,  the  dock 
has  struck  four  times,  and  1  ha^e  heard  but  have  not  counted.  The  terminal  condition  of  cog- 
sciousness  differs,  in  case  the  clock  has  struck  only  once,  from  that  induced  by  two  strokes,  or  by 
ten  strokes,  of  the  same  clock.  By  immediate  though  trained  self-consciousness  I  can  analyze 
this  terminal  state,  and  then  know  how  many  times  the  clock  has  struck.  Or,  suppose  I  haye  kept 
count  of  the  strokes ;  here  the  process  is  plain.  Or  both :  suppose  I  began  to  count— «ay  "  four.** 
with  the  impression,  derived  from  my  complex  of  sound-conscioasDees,  that  the  dock  had  already 
struck  thret  times,  etc. 
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US  here.  But  its  refutation  on  psychological  grounds  is  in- 
dubitable. Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  psycho- 
logical question  is  not,  What  is  it  to  ^  a  cause  ?  or.  Are  things 
reaUy  causally  related?  but  rather,  What  are  the  actual  proc- 
esses in  consciousness  which  answer  to  the  so-called  (xmoe^tion 
of  cause ;  and  how  do  we  develop  this  conception  ? 

Now,  the  conception  which  answers  to  the  term  causation 
is,  on  analysis,  actually  found  to  be  a  very  complex  conception. 
Causation  is,  psychologically  considered,  not  so  much  a  single 
category  as  it  is  significant  of  conclusions  that  involve  the 
foundation  and  mental  grouping  together  of  a  number  of  con- 
ceptions, each  one  of  which  is  often,  separately  considered, 
called  a  category.  By  this  it  is  not  meant  simply  that  differ, 
ent  minds  concretely  realize  this  conception  in  widely  different 
ways,  as  is  the  case  with  the  conceptions  of  space  and  time.  On 
the  contrary,  so  far  as  image-making  activity  enters  into  the 
conception  of  causation,  the  form  of  such  activity  is  pretty 
strictly  alike  for  all  individuals.  And  this  common  form  of  im- 
aging the  so-called  category  of  cause  is  instructive,  as  respects 
the  nature  and  origin  of  the  conception  itself.  Now,  what  we  do 
all  actually  experience  in  trying  to  get  a  "  life-like  idea  "  of  the 
meaning  of  our  judgment — "  A  is  the  cause  of  B,"  is  the  procesa 
of  mentally  repreeenting  our  ovm  experience,  whenever  se^f-conscioua 
conation^  tmth  its  feeling  of  effort,  is  followed  hy  observed  changes 
in  our  presentations  of  sense,  in  a  regular  way.  That  is  to  say, 
it  is  consciousness  of  the  sequence  of  willing,  saturated — as  it  is 
— ^with  its  accompanying  sensations  and  feelings  of  both  periph- 
eral and  central  origin,  which  is  evoked  by  the  wish  to  realize 
the  meaning  of  the  word  ''  cause."  And,  in  truth,  no  other  way 
can  be  found  of  accomplishing  the  wish  to  make  life-like  this 
particular  idea.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  already  remarked  in 
what  a  variety  of  ways  the  relations  of  space  may  be  imaged. 

But,  if  the  imaginative  and  sensuous  basis  of  the  conception 
of  causation  is  comparatively  simple  and  uniform,  its  more 
purely  intellectual  elements  are  exceedingly  complex.  To  test 
this,  suppose  we  endeavor  to  express  in  separate  judgments  the 
conception  we  have  formed  of  causation,  as  such.  If  causation 
were  a  genuine  category,  as  space  and  time  are  categories,  this 
would  be  impossible.  Of  space  and  time  we  cannot  say  I  judge 
that  "to  be  space  "  or  "  to  be  time,"  is — etc. ;  that  is  to  say,  we 
can  neither  describe  nor  define  space  and  time  by  other  notions. 
But  we  may  say  (whether  perfectly  correctly  or  not,  we  do  not 
now  inquire),  I  judge  that, ''  to  be  a  cause,"  is  for  one  being  to 
act  in  such  a  way  as  that  a  change  in  some  other  being  follows. 
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the  latter  occurring  in  dependence  upon  the  former  for  its  ex- 
planation or  ground.  But  what  a  nest  of  complex  conceptions  is 
involved  in  such  a  judgment  as  this !  Some  of  them,  at  least,  are 
much  more  nearly  fundamental  and  simple  than  is  the  concep- 
tion of  cause.  For  example,  the  conceptions  of  Being,  Action, 
Belation,  Time,  and  Beason  or  Ground,  are  all  plainly  involved 
in  the  foregoing  judgment.  Others,  such  as  Unity,  Identity,  and 
even  contiguity  in  space,  and  priority  in  time,  seem  also  to  be 
involved.  But,  as  Dr.  Ward  ^  has  correctly  maintained :  **  Action 
is  a  simpler  notion  than  causation  and  inexplicable  by  it.'* 
Now,  of  course,  action,  without  a  being  that  acts,  is  an  absurdity. 
Being,  too,  then,  would  seem  a  simpler  notion  than  causation. 
Moreover,  Relation  (whether  causal,  or  merely  in  space  or  in 
time)  is  also  a  simpler  notion  than  that  of  causation.  Nor  will  it 
do  to  say  that  the  notion  of  ''standing  in  the  relation  of  Beason 
or  Ground  "  is  identical  with  that  very  simple  and  imanalyzable 
notion  of  causation  which  we  seek;  for  we  have  already  seen 
that  this  notion  is  itself  abstracted  from  the  form  of  intellectual 
movement  in  all  ratiocination.  Moreover  it  applies  to  relations 
between  conclusions  and  their  major  and  minor  premises,  where- 
as the  relation  of  causation  applies  to  changes  in  real  beings. 
The  notions  of  ground,  and  dependence  on  ground,  are  then 
also  simpler  and  more  fundamental  than  the  conception  of  cau- 
sation. 

The  fact  is  that,  in  trying  to  account  for  the  origin  and  devel- 
opment of  the  so-called  category  of  causation  we  have  to  draw, 
as  it  were,  upon  all  the  areas  of  experience.  The  conception 
arises  and  develops  as  the  resultant  of  all  our  efforts  to  explain 
experience.  The  ordy  thing  distinctively  categorical  (that  is,  origi- 
nal, universal,  and  necessary)  about  the  conception  of  causation  is 
just  this  native  and  essential  impiUse  of  intellect  to  explain.  Explain ! 
and  yet  further  explain  ! — ^this  is,  indeed,  the  law  of  our  develop- 
ment as  reasoning  beings.  It  is  our  experience  with  ourselves 
as  active  and  passive,  an  experience  that  is  most  immediate  and 
most  interesting,  which  offers  itself  as  an  analogy  fit  for  aU 
explanation.  When  toe  act,  by  way  of  conscious  conation  and 
muscular  effort,  then  changed  presentations  of  sense  follow ;  and 
vice  versa^  when  certain  presentations  of  sense  indicative  of  cer- 
tain relations  of  other  beings  to  us  occur,  then  we  suffer  certain 
conspicuous  changes  in  the  content  of  consciousness.  It  is  the 
projection,  of  oar  experience  with  ourselves  info  the  world  of  related 
things,  under  the  impulse  ofth^e  intellectical  demand  for  explanation^ 
which  results  in  the  general  notixyn  of  causation.     All  this  takes 

>  Azticle  Psychology,  Bacyc  Brit.  p.  St. 
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place  long  previous  to  any  suspicion  even  that  we  are  appre* 
hending  a  xmiversal  law  of  the  world  of  real  events. 

The  superstructnre  of  so-called  a  priori  knowledge,  or  as- 
sumption, which  modem  science  has  built  upon  the  principle  of 
causation  is,  at  least  psychologically  considered,  utterly  inde- 
fensible. We  do  not  naturally  or  necessarily  believe — much  less 
know— either  the  permanency  of  matter  or  of  force  in  the  physi- 
cal universe,  or  the  truth  of  the  judgments  ; — "  Every  event  must 
Jhave  a  cause."  But  we  do,  as  reason  develops,  seek  constantly 
more  adequately  to  explain ;  and  we  explain  on  a  hypothesis 
which  results  from  our  attributing  to  the  world  of  things  the 
same  kind  of  relations  which  we  perceive  ourselves  sustaining  to 
it.  To  be  a  cause  is  '*  for  one  being  to  do  something  to  some 
other  being,"  as  we  might  popularly  say.  Conceptions,  like  those 
of  the  universal  reign  of  law,  of  the  unity  of  matter  and  force,  or 
the  regularity  and  uniformity  of  nature,  etc.,  are  all  a  later  and 
yet  more  highly  complex  development.  These  never  are,  and 
never  can  be,  psychologically  considered,  anything  more  than 
hypotheses  introduced  by  intellect  in  the  interests  of  a  more  com- 
plete unification  of  experience. 

Finally,  that  conception  of  causation  which  modem  science 
has  enabled  us  to  develop  is  still  less  life-like  as  a  matter  of 
imagination,  and  still  more  abstract  as  a  matter  of  intellect.  The 
scientific  study  of  nature  induces  the  feeling  that  we  are  unwar- 
ranted in  attributing  to  things  a  kind  of  relation  which  we  can 
concretely  realize  only  in  terms  of  our  own  conation  and  feeling 
of  effort,  followed  regularly  by  changes  in  presentations  of  sense. 
This  is  to  regard  nature,  we  are  told,  in  altogether  too  ''  anthro- 
pomorphic "  a  fashion.  What  science  then  does  is  to  extend  the 
more  purely  thought-elements  of  this  conception.  In  doing  this, 
however,  we  are  in  some  sort,  no  less  anthropomorphic.  Only 
v)e  now  attribute  the  laws  of  intellection — that  is,  the  forms  of 
thinking  which  connect  conclusions  with  judgments  as  finding 
in  them  their  "  reason  "  and  "  ground  " — to  the  behavior  of  things. 
Treated  thus,  the  conception  of  causation  loses  all  its  concrete 
life-likeness,  and  becomes  a  pale  abstraction  which  answers  to 
some  such  postulate  as  that  "  every  event  follows  some  other 
event  according  to  some  uniform  rule."  Yet  even  here,  however 
much  the  effort  may  be  made  to  escape  it,  conceptions  which 
have  their  origin  in  our  universal  experience  with  ourselves 
constitute  all  the  reality  of  that  thinking  which  answers  to  the 
Principle  of  Causation.  In  how  far  these  psychological  facts 
bear  valid  testimony  to  the  general  postulate  or  conclusion,  that 
the  real  world  is  indeed  rational,  and  that  reality  answers  to 
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human  reason  in  its  constitntion — ^it  belongs  to  philosophy  to 
inquire. 

2  18.  Only  soaat  study  of  consoioosness  Ib  needed  to  rereal  the  haflUng 
complexity  of  men's  thinking,  when  they  so  glibly  ose  that  duster  of 
expressive  terms  which  is  connected  with  the  term  cansation.  This  fact  is 
most  evident  with  those  who  are  farthest  advanced  in  the  conceptions  which 
enter  into  the  modem  developments  of  the  natural  sciences.  The  physicist 
is  far  less  able  to  tell  what  that  is  real  he  means,  when  he  speaks  of  energy 
as  "conserved"  and  "correlated,"  or  the  chemist  when  he  declares  that 
atoms  of  one  element ''  attract "  those  of  another  element,  than  is  the  on- 
scientific  observer  when  he  sx>eaks  of  the  "  inflnence  "  which  one  thing  has 
"  over"  another,  or  of  the  "action '*  of  one  thing  '*  upon "  another.  In  all 
cases  of  alleged  causation  it  is  evident  that,  psychologically  considered,  we 
are  dealing  with  the  results  of  the  entire  complex  growth  of  knowledge; 
and  thus  our  attention  is  called  to  the  important  truth,  that  it  is  imiKMsible 
to  speak  of  the  conception  of  causation  without  implying  that  the  stage  of 
knowledge — as  the  complex  resultant  of  the  development  of  all  fiumlty — ^has 
already  been  attained.  For  it  is  real  beings,  as  known  to  exist  and  to  behave 
in  manifold  relations  of  time  and  space  toward  each  other,  that  are  conceived 
of  as  causally  connected.  As  we  shall  see  later  on,  U  is  our  belief  in  tuck 
connected  and  interdependent  eocistences^  which  is  chitfly  necessary  in  order  that 
thinking  may  end  in  knowledge. 

Certain  lower  and  non-intellectual  activities  of  the  mind  may  be  consid- 
ered as  subservient  to  the  development  of  the  complex  conception  of  causa- 
tion ;  although  of  themselves  unable  to  account  for  its  development  Thia 
is  true  even  of  the  instinctive  imitative  and  the  sensory-reflex  classes  of 
psycho-physical  activities.  By  such  activities  our  own  psychoses  are,  both 
actively  and  passively,  connected  together  in  consciousness ;  and  these,  as 
known  in  self-consciousness,  are  connected  with  those  psychoses  which  we 
have  learned  to  attribute  to  other  beings  than  ourselves.  Especially  does 
every  painful  or  pleasurable  sensory-motor  experience  stimulate  our  inquiry 
and  interest  in  drawing  conclusions  as  to  its  cause.  The  sensations  of  the 
pricking  pin,  the  chafed  skin,  the  cold  milk,  set  agoing  in  the  infant  a 
variety  of  motor  reactions,  some  one  of  which  may  result  in  either  relieving 
or  increasing  the  pain.  Every  such  experience  emphasizes  a  connection 
between  doing  something,  or  not  doing  it,  and  certain  definite  pleasurable 
or  painful  consequences.  Growing  intelligence— that  is  memory,  imagina- 
tion, and  thought — ^puts  the  child  in  possession  of  precisely  what  to  do,  or 
what  not  to  do,  in  order  to  gain  pleasure  or  to  avoid  and  relieve  pain.  Thus 
all  its  awakening  desires  serve  as  a  sort  of  interior  pressure  upon  the  motor 
organism  ;  they  constitute  an  almost  ceaseless  invitation  and  compulsion  to 
the  doing  or  to  the  avoiding  of  this  or  of  that.  Imitation,  too— at  first  blind 
and  instinctive,  and  afterward  more  purposeful  and  intelligent — establishes 
other  connections  between  what  is  done  by  the  child  and  what  is  more  pas- 
sively experienced.  Thus  it  is  that  one  chief  impetus  to  establish  reg^ular 
connections  arises.  Indeed,  it  is  in  the  use  of  the  muscles^  as  dependent  upon 
conation  and  in  association  with  tlie  feeling  of  effort  and  with  various  forms  of 
pleasurable  and  painful  feeling,  that  tfie  conception  of  causation  has  its  Mrth* 
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plaoB^  90  to  tpeak.  Oertunlj,  mere  obeervation  of  the  uniform  sequences  of 
images  imder  the  laws  of  association  of  ideas  would  never  serve  to  develop 
this  conception ;  only  as  being  ourselves  self-conscious  agents  and  sufierera 
do  we  come  to  argue  about  "  energy  "  and  "  causation  **  in  the  world  of 
ihmgg.  Here,  as  so  frequently  in  other  directions,  psychology  has  hitherto 
greatly  underestimated  the  significance  of  motor  consciousness,  and  its  con- 
necticoi  with  the  system  of  striated  muscles,  together  with  the  accompani- 
ment of  bodily  feelings  having  tones  of  pleasure  or  of  pain.* 

3 14.  All  tJie  language  of  child-life  and  of  the  conmion  people  confirms 
the  truth  of  our  view  of  the  so-called  category  of  causation.  It  is  only  when 
the  child  has  developed  a  somewhat  complex  knowledge  of  itself  as  a  being 
that  can  do  something,  and  by  doing  can  attain  its  purposes  in  changing 
the  relations,  to  itself  and  to  one  another,  of  external  things,  that  it  beg^s 
to  use  terms  implying  the  dawning  conception  of  causation.  The  develop- 
ment also  of  this  conception  is  dependent  upon  the  development  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  Self.  In  proof  we  adduce  the  following  lengthy  quotation  from 
Freyer :'  "  Another  important  factor  is  the  perception  of  a  change  produced  by 
one*s  own  acUvUy  in  all  sorts  of  familiar  objects  that  can  be  taken  hold  of 
in  the  neighborhood ;  and  the  most  remarkable  day,  from  a  psycho-genetic 
point  of  view,  in  any  case  an  extremely  significant  day  in  the  life  of  the 
infant,  is  the  one  in  which  he  first  experiences  the  connedion  of  a  movement 
executed  by  kimeeif  with  a  eenee-impreseion  following  upon  it.  The  noise  that 
comes  from  the  tearing  and  crumpling  of  paper  is  as  yet  unknown  to  the 
child.  He  discovers  (in  the  fifth  month)  the  fact  that  he  himself  in  tearing 
paper  into  smaUer  and  smaUer  pieces  has  again  and  again  the  new  sound- 
sensation,  and  he  repeats  the  experiment  day  by  day  and  with  a  strain  of 
exertion  until  this  connection  has  lost  the  charm  of  novelty.  At  present 
there  is  not,  indeed,  as  yet  any  clear  insight  into  the  nexus  of  cause  ;  but 
the  child  has  now  had  the  experience  that  he  can  himself  be  the  cause  of  & 
combined  perception  of  sight  and  sound  regularly,  to  the  extent  that  when 
he  tears  the  paper  there  appears,  on  the  one  hand,  the  lessening  in  size ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  noise.  The  patience  with  which  this  occupation— from 
the  forty-fifth  to  the  fifty-fifth  week  especially — is  continued  with  pleasure 
is  explained  by  the  gratification  at  being  a  cause,  at  the  perception  that  so 
striking  a  transformation  as  that  of  the  newspaper  into  fragments  has  been 
effected  by  means  of  his  own  activity.  Other  occupations  of  this  sort,  which 
are  taken  up  again  and  again  with  a  persistency  incomprehensible  to  an 
adult,  are  the  shaking  of  a  bunch  of  keys,  the  opening  and  closing  of  a  box 
or  purse  (thirteenth  month) ;  the  pullhig  out  and  emptying,  and  then  the 
filling  and  pushing  in  of  a  table- drawer ;  the  heaping  up  and  strewing  about 
of  garden-mould  or  gravel ;  the  tearing  of  the  leaves  of  a  book  (thirteenth  to 
nineteenth  month) ;  digging  and  scraping  in  the  sand  ;  the  carrying  of  foot- 
stools hither  and  thither ;  the  placing  of  shells,  stones,  or  buttons  in  rowa 
(twenty-first  month) ;  pouring  water  into  and  out  of  bottles,  cups,  watering- 

>  Horwlcs  (Peychologische  AnalyBen,  11.,  p.  8B)  holds  that  the  act  of  will  by  means  of  which  our 
moflcles  contract  ia  the  earliest  object  of  onr  cognition.  This  act  of  will,  with  the  movement  willed 
which  follows  npon  It,  is  the  oenter  and  germ  of  cognition,  and  the  kernel  of  canaallty.  although 
not  the  developed  concept  of  cansality.  In  its  purest  form,  therefore,  the  relation  of  caosaUty  la 
given  in  the  relation  of  sensation-movement 

>  The  Mind  of  the  Child.  IL,  The  Development  of  the  Intellect,  p.  191  f. 
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|>ot8  (thirtj-fint  to  thirty-third  month) ;  and,  in  the  case  of  my  boy,  the 
throwing  of  stones  into  the  water.  A  little  girl  in  the  elerenth  month  found 
her  chief  pleasure  in  '  rummaging '  with  trifles  in  drawers  and  little  boxes. 
Her  sister  <  played '  with  all  sorts  of  things,  taking  an  interest  in  dolls  and 
pictures  in  the  tenth  month.  Here,  too,  the  eagerness  and  seriousness  with 
which  such  apparently  aimless  movements  are  performed  is  remarkable. 
The  satisfaction  they  s^ord  must  be  very  great,  and  it  probably  has  its  basiB 
in  the  feeling  of  his  own  power  generated  by  the  movements  originated  by 
the  child  himself  (changes  of  place,  of  position,  of  form)  and  in  the  proud 
ieeliDg  of  being  a  cause." 

i  15.  The  next  stage  in  the  development  of  the  conception  of  oausatioii 
is  chiefly  dependent  upon  experience  with  those  beings,  other  than  himself, 
which  promptly  react  upon  the  child  and  cause  him  feelings  of  pleasure  or 
pain.  One  important  class  of  such  beings  is  the  animals— especially,  of 
course,  the  domestic  animals  with  which  he  becomes  most  familiar;  and 
-above  all,  his  fellow  human  beings.  The  bearing  of  such  experiences  is 
made  plain  in  sentences  like  the  following :  *'  I  kicked  the  dog  and  the  dog 
bit  me;"  '<!  hit  the  boy  and  he  hit  me  back,"  etc.  Here  "the  principle 
of  causation  "  is  illustrated  in  double  form,  as  it  were — both  as  conscious- 
ness of  motive  and  consciousness  of  energy,  followed  by  important  changes 
in  presentation-experience.  In  such  experiences  the  basis  in  sense  and  im- 
agination for  that  act  of  intellectual  projection  which  creates  out  of  the  ob- 
ject of  sense  an  acting  agent  like  myself  is  abundantly  supplied.  From  such 
experiences  it  is  but  a  step  to  the  attribution  of  causal  agency  to  all  things 
that  manifest  signs  of  life.  Feelings  and  desires  are  ascribed  to  inanimate 
objects  as  inner  motifs  for  their  changes  as  presentations  of  sense.  Not  only 
the  animals,  but  even  the  plants,  are  sympathetically  apprehended  as  agents 
that  exert  themselves  and  produce  effects  upon  one  another.  Next  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature,  like  thunder  and  lightning,  or  volcanic  eruptions,  or  sud- 
tlen  pestilence,  are  assigned  to  unseen  agents  imagined  to  exist  and  to  act 
after  the  pattern  suggested  by  the  self-knowledge  already  obtained.  The 
^psychical  life  of  children  and  of  savages  abounds  in  illustrations  of  such  "  an- 
thropomorphic "  causal  conceptions.  Inorganic  things  that  act  promptly 
*and  intensely  upon  us,  or  by  the  use  of  which  as  instruments  we  effect  our 
ends,  are  similarly  regarded.  *'  The  poker  makes  the  fire  bum ; "  and,  if  the 
poker  is  of  wood,  "  the  fire  bums  the  poker  up ;  "  but  if  the  poker  is  of  iron, 
then  **  the  fire  makes  it  red,"  etc.  To  quote  again  from  Dr.  Ward  : »  "  When 
we  say  A  causes  this  or  that  in  J?  we  project,  or  analogically  attribute  to  A 
"what  we  experience  in  acting,  and  to  B  what  we  experience  in  being  acted 
upon  ; "  and  this  **  long  before  we  suspect  that  this  relation  is  a  permanent 
t>ne  or  must  recur  again." 

{  16.  It  is  by  the  development  of  experience  under  the  principle  of  the 
association  of  ideas  that,  in  large  part,  we  are  determined  as  to  what  ckcmffes 
in  B  shall  be  attributed  to  antecedent  or  concomitant  changes  in  A,  as  their 
^'causes."  It  is  under  the  same  principle  that  the  connections  of  the  past 
are  made  to  furnish  rules  for  expectation  as  to  the  behavior  of  things  in  the 
future.  All  our  conceptions  of  things  summarize  the  judgments  of  our  ex- 
perience with  the  individuals  of  the  class  to  which  the  things  belong.    We 

>  Act.  Psychology.  Rncyc.  Brit,  p.  81. 
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judge  things  to  belong  to  classes,  and  to  be  entitled  to  names,  according  as 
they  have  behayed  themselyes  in  definite  relations  to  other  things.  The 
child's  conception  of  a  dog  is  largely  made  np  of  what  the  dog  can  do ;  and 
this  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say  that  the  dog  is  known  as  a  canse  of  varions 
agreeable  and  disagreeable  experiences .  New  experiences  constantly  confirm, 
or  break  up  and  readjnst,  the  old  associations ;  but  the  law  of  associatiye 
reproduction  remains  the  same  throughout  all  our  development.  Thus,  in- 
stead of  stating  the  so-called  law — "  Like  causes  haye  like  effects  " — it  would 
accord  with  the  facts  of  consciousness  better  to  say :  '*  The  same  beings 
may  be  expected  to  behaye  in  the  same  way  under  similar  circumstances ;  " 
or,  more  doubtfully,  ''New  and  unknown  things  may  be  expected  to  behave, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  in  a  way  similar  to  those  known  things 
which  they  most  resemble."  "  Associations  remain  what  they  are  so  long  as 
they  remain  at  all." '  Upon  some  such  impression  as  this  concerning  the 
** uniformity  of  nature**  our  safety  and  veiy  life  daily  depend.  The  im- 
pression may  be  said  to  be  "  rubbed  in  **  to  the  very  texture  of  skin  and 
muscles  and  joints  and  bones.  Beware  of  snarling  dogs,  of  falling  stones, 
of  blazing  fire,  of  sharp  knives,  of  bright  lightning,  of  deep,  swift  currents, 
etc. ;  one  experience  with  these  agents  is  enough  to  know  what  they  will  do  ; 
custom  established  by  repetition  is  not  necessaiy  here. 

2  17.  But  association  of  ideas,  working  upon  the  basis  of  our  experience 
with  ourselves  as  agents,  and  resulting  in  an  analogical  projection  of  this  ex- 
perience upon  all  other  things,  is  not  alone  a  satisfactoiy  guide  in  determin- 
ing what  changes  in  A  cause  this  or  that  particular  change  in  B.  This  is 
rather  an  inquiry  in  which  intellect,  as  applied  to  reality,  chiefly  exercises 
itself ;  and  it  is  conducted  by  those  processes  of  reasoning  which,  if  success- 
fully concluded,  result  in  science  as  explanatory  of  the  world  of  events  in  their 
causal  relations.  In  this  way  all  events  are  regarded  as  having  tlieir  ground 
in  other  events,  and  these  other  events  in  still  others — wider  the  influence  of 
thai  demand  for  explanation  in  the  interests  of  a  progressive  unification  of 
eaperienee  which  is  the  law  of  the  very  life  and  growth  of  intellect  itself  It 
is  this  intellectual  necessity  to  explain — we  repeat — that  gives  to  the  so- 
oalled  law  of  causation  the  necessity  with  which  it  appears  to  rule  the  world 
of  things.  At  any  rate,  such  is  the  last  word  which  psychology  can  utter 
upon  the  subject.  It  must  be  left  to  philosophy  to  show  that  in  its  supreme 
«oientific  form  the  conception  of  causation  implies  the  confidence  of  the 
mind  that  the  world  of  r^  things  and  real  events  is  an  intellectual  order ; 
and  that,  in  knowing  it  under  the  general  principle  of  causation,  mind  is 
zecognizing  its  own  forms  of  behavior  in  the  behavior  of  things. 

[On  Space  and  Time,  see  the  works  already  referred  to  in  the  chapters  on  Perception. 
Also  Hodgson :  Time  and  Space,  chaps,  ii.-iv.  Nichols :  The  Psychology  of  Time.  Vier- 
ordt :  Der  Zeitsinn ;  and  articles  in  Mind,  by  Montgomery,  x.,  pp.  227,  877,  and  512;  by 
Hall,  iii,  p.  438 ;  by  Solly,  iii.,  pp.  1  and  167.  On  the  psychological  development  of  Can- 
aation,  see  especially  the  article  of  Ward,  already  referred  to,  Bncyc.  Brit.,  zx.,  p.  82 1 
HOffding:  Psychology,  ▼.,  4.  Porter:  The  Human  Intellect,  p.  5691  Venn:  Empirical 
Logic,  chap  ii  Further  philosophical  discussion  of  these  topics  has  an  almost  unlimited 
li&bliography.] 

1  Comp.  Upps,  Gnmdtstsachen  d.  Seelenlebens.  p.  488. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THINQS  AND   THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF 

SELF 

The  complex  resultant,  as  it  were,  of  all  forms  of  mental  de« 
Yelopment,  considered  cUefly  on  the  side  of  intellection  and 
logical  conclusion,  is  called  "  Cognition  "  or  "  Knowledge."  But 
knowledge  may  be  regarded,  from  the  psychological  point  of 
view,  as  either  a  process  or  a  product.  When,  however,  we 
speak  of  knowledge  as  "  product,"  we  enact  a  fiction  in  speech 
with  which  we  have  already  become  sufficiently  familiar.  What 
is  really  only  a  process  is  described  as  a  mental  entity.  Since 
we  may  condense  into  an  almost  instantaneous  process,  into  a 
brief  moment  of  thoughtful  perception  or  familiar  conclusion, 
stated  in  a  verbal  proposition,  the  results  of  long  processes  of  ob- 
servation, inquiry,  and  reasoning,  we  may  call  such  a  condensed 
process  the  product  of  knowledge.  It  is  only  as  a  complex  psy- 
chosis, a  state  of  consciousness  resultant  from  the  combined 
activity  of  various  developed  so-called  faculties,  however,  that 
scientific  psychology  studies  the  phenomena  of  cognition. 

We  are  forced  to  recognize,  at  the  outset,  the  fact  that  all 
our  psychological  inquiry,  as  thus  far  conducted,  has  assumed 
the  existence  and  the  validity  of  knowledge.  We  have  been 
building  up  a  science  of  psychology  on  the  basis  of  an  assumed 
knowledge  of  certain  facts  and  laws.  But  the  present  object  of 
special  psychological  investigation  is  knowledge  itself ;  we  now 
seek  to  ^ow  what  knowledge  is.  As  says  Professor  James :  ^ 
"  The  relation  of  knowing  is  the  most  mysterious  thing  in  the 
world.  .  .  .  Bjiowledge  becomes  for  him  (the  psychologist) 
an  ultimate  relation  that  must  be  admitted,  whether  it  be  ex- 
plained or  not,  just  like  difference  or  resemblance,  which  no  one 
seeks  to  explain."  We  may  partially  agfree  with  some  such 
statement  as  the  foregoing ;  but  we  cannot  sympathize  with  any 
effort  to  discharge  psychology  from  the  obligation  to  treat 
those  psychoses,  or  complex  mental  processes,  which  deserve 
the  name  of  knowledge,  just  as  all  other  psychoses  are  to  be 

>  The  Frinciplee  of  PsTchology,  L,  p.  910. 
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treated.  This  treatment  inyolves  the  analysis  of  knowledge 
into  its  more  elementary  processes,  and  the  tracing  of  its  gene- 
sis and  development  nnder  the  general  conditions  of  all  mental 
life. 

Two  important  general  considerations  —  almost  uniformly 
overlooked  by  psychologists — concern  the  scientific  description 
of  cognitiye  states  of  consciousness :  (1)  They  are  reached  as 
the  result  of  a  course  of  development.  Fnym  the  psychological 
point  of  view  knowledge  is  a  development.  It  has  a  growth  and  a 
descriptive  history  of  such  growth.  Such  a  statement  applies, 
not  simply  or  chiefly  to  the  evolution  of  the  higher  stages  or 
more  elaborate  forms  of  knowledge,  but  to  all  knowledge  and 
to  the  very  faculty  of  knowledge  as  such.  Human  mental  life 
does  not  begin  with  knowledge ;  it  not  only  grows  in  knowl- 
edge,  when  knowledge  is  once  attained,  but  it  grows  into  knowl- 
edge  only  when  certain  conditions  are  fulfilled  The  stages  and 
conditions  of  this  development  may  be  made  the  subjects  of 
scientific  investigation.  (2)  This  particular  development^  which 
■we  call  "  knawledge^^  involves  aU  the  activities  of  the  mind.  It 
involves  them  all,  in  a  developed  form  of  exercise,  and  in  a  cer- 
tain natural  harmony  of  their  coetaneous  action.  To  be  sure, 
the  terms  we  employ  lay  emphasis  chiefly  on  one  of  the  three 
fundamental  aspects  of  mental  life,  to  the  relative  exclusion  of 
the  other  two ;  on  that  account  it  is  quite  too  frequently  as- 
sumed that  feeling  and  willing  are  not  necessary  and  integral 
processes  in  knowledge,  but  that  knowledge  is  an  affair  of 
intellect  alone.  This,  however,  is  not  true.  Were  man  not  a 
being  of  so  peculiar  affective  and  conative  consciousness,  and 
were  not  the  so-called  faculties  of  feeling  and  willing  devel- 
oped  in  some  sort  pari  passu  with  the  development  of  primary 
intellection,  human  knowledge  would  never  come  into  existence 
si  all. 

2 1.  There  are  two  equally  false  and  mifileading  ways  of  considering  the 
phenomena  of  knowledge  in  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  may  be  assumed  that  mere  analysis  of  the  so-called  content  of  an 
act  of  knowledge,  or  description  of  the  processes  of  sensation  and  ideation 
which  develop  in  natural  order,  afford  a  solution  of  "  the  mystery  of  knowl- 
edge." Then  psychology  would  leave  nothing  for  philosophy  to  do.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  assumed  that  knowledge  actually  breaks  forth  in 
the  mind  of  the  child  by  a  sort  of  miraculous  birth — that  it  is,  as  respects 
nature,  simple,  indecomposable,  and  so  not  capable  of  scientific  explanation 
at  alL    Both  assumptions  are  indefensible. 

That  the  amount  of  knowledge  belonging  to  any  individual,  or  to  the 
XBoe  at  any  particular  epoch,  is  a  matter  of  development,  there  is  no  need 
to  prove.    Bat  that  all  knowledge,  as  such,  implies  development  is  a  truth 
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not  soffioientlj  emphasized  by  psychology  hitherto.  It  is  a  tmth,  howeyer^ 
which  is  popularly  recognized  by  any  observer  who  remarks  that  babies 
"do  not  know  anything."  For,  indeed,  at  first  and  for  a  considerable  bnt 
indefinite  time  after  birth,  the  child  has  no  snch  development  of  any  lenity 
as  to  make  knowledge  possible.  To  it  there  is  no  **  Thing  "  known ;  to  it 
there  is  no  '*  Self  *'  as  an  object  of  knowledge.  This  is,  however,  far  from 
affirming  that  the  child  has  no  states  of  oonscioosness  whatever — no  sensa- 
tions, no  mental  images,  no  feelings,  no  conation  and  motor  oonsoionsness. 
Even  a  considerable  development  of  discriminating  oonscionsness,  as  the 
inseparable  accompaniment  and  indispensable  condition  of  all  mental  de- 
velopment, may  take  place  before  the  first  act»  or  process,  worthy  to  be 
called  knowledge  is  reached.  The  fact  that  this  development  into  knowl- 
edge is  so  snbtile,  and  comes  by  such  stages  as  to  make  it  impossible  ordi- 
narily to  trace  the  first  act  of  knowledge,  is  a  fact  which  favors  rather  than 
contradicts  the  view  of  all  knowledge  as  the  resolt  of  development. 

{  2.  There  is  no  generally  recognized  word  to  cover  all  that  *'  aspect  **  of 
consciousness,  that  side  of  mental  activity  and  development  which  ia 
neither  feeling  nor  will.  The  word  "knowledge'*  has  itself,  indeed,  been 
used  in  this  way.  The  phi*ase  "  primary  intellection  "  has  been  used  thus 
far  by  us  as  expressive  of  all  processes  ending  in  recognition  of  the  sim- 
ilar and  in  discernment  of  the  different.  But  "intellect  **  has  also  been  used 
in  a  more  restricted  way,  as  the  faculty  of  thinking,  and  especially  of  draw- 
ing logical  conclusions. 

Now  the  very  fact  that  knowing  is,  by  modem  psychology,  so  commonly 
correlated  with  feeling  and  willing,  and  that  the  three  are  held  to  exhaust 
all  the  aspects  of  all  our  states  of  consciousness,  shows  that  knowledge  im- 
plies the  exeroise  of  eveiy  form  of  intellectual  activity.  Knowledge  implies 
the  having  of  sensations,  and  the  mental  act  of  discriminating  among  them ; 
but  to  know  is  something  more  than  merely  to  be  sensuously  affected  in  va- 
rious discriminable  ways.  Knowledge  also  implies  memory  and  imagina- 
tion ;  but  to  know  is  not  merely  to  have  mental  images,  whether  identified 
or  not  with  previous  presentative  experience.  Again,  no  knowledge  is  pos- 
sible unless  the  faculty  of  judgment  is  operative ;  unless  relating  activity, 
which  is  of  the  very  essence  of  knowledge,  is  prominent  in  the  psyohicAl 
process.  And  yet  we  rightly  distinguish  between  the  most  elaborate 
and  highly  developed  logical  thinking,  and  what  we  call  knowledge  of 
things  or  of  self.  Not  the  simplest  act  of  knowledge  can  rest  upon  logical 
conclusion  alone.  It  is  obvious,  then,  ^icU  cognition  involves  tfte  combined 
activity  and  development  of  all**  intellective  **  (if  this  word  may  be  used  in  so 
general  a  significance) /acu/fy. 

2  3.  The  important  part  which  feeling  plays  in  all  knowledge  has  seldom 
received  recognition  from  students  of  psychology.  Knowledge  certainly  is 
not  mere  intellection;  to  know  one  must  be  consciously  affected  with 
various  forms  of  feeling,  having  their  varying  tones  of  pleasure  and 
pain.  By  this  it  is  not  meant  simply  that  one's  emotions  and  sentiments 
profoundly  influence  one's  cogpiitions,  although  this  truth  is  enforced  and 
consecrated  by  innumerable  practical  maxims,  by  the  rules  of  artistic  com- 
position, and  by  our  daily  experience.  That  the  lover  cannot  see  his  mis- 
tress's imperfections,  or  the  fond  mother  the  faults  of  her  child ;  that  poli- 
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tioians,  lawyers,  and  even  judges,  are  warped  in  judgment  by  feelings  of  at- 
traction and  repulsion  toward  individuals  or  by  passion-bound  adherence  to. 
abstract  propositions ;  that  even  the  most  careful  scientific  observers  have 
constantly  to  guard  themselves  against  judging  that  what  they  see  through 
the  microscope  or  telescope  really  is  what  they  expect  or  desire  it  to  be ; — 
all  these  experiences  are  familiar  enough.*  Nor  does  such  feeling  alwaya 
operate  upon  the  intellect  by  an  influence  that  is  separable  in  time.  On  the 
contrary,  the  real  and  total  fact  is  that  the  thing  is  known  to  be  what  it  ia 
both  felt  and  judged  to  be.  And  how  could  this  be  otherwise,  since  it  is 
the  total  psychosis,  not  only  as  intellective  but  also  as  affective,  which  de* 
termines  knowledge. 

The  influence  of  feeling  on  intellect  is  not,  then,  influence  merely  from, 
one  faculty  upon  another  external  to  it,  as  it  were.  The  rather  do  the  so- 
ccdled  factUHes  of  inteUeci  and  feeling  blend  in  €Ul  cognition^  and  the  oamplex- 
result — the  very  obfect  of  knowledge — is  determined  by  both.  This  truth  ia 
further  illustrated  by  all  experimental  psychology,  which  points  out  the 
effect  of  expectation,  surprise,  interest,  and  other  of  the  many  most  primary 
forms  of  feeling,  upon  perception  and  upon  the  association  of  ideas.  Stimu-. 
lations  of  sense,  essentially  similar  as  respects  their  purely  sensuous  char^ 
acter,  result  in  different  objects  being  known,  according  as  fear,  or  hope, 
or  joy,  or  grief,  or  anger,  are  dominant  in  the  mind.  The  psychology  of 
hypnotic  subjects  is  full  of  illustrations  of  the  same  principle.  Not  only 
does  the  hallucination  produced  by  suggestion  stir  the  proper  accompani-. 
ment  of  feeling,  but  the  feeling  when  itself  stirred  by  suggestion  directa 
and  determines  the  hallucination.  Thus  the  feeling  of  helplessness  makes, 
the  weight  to  be  perceived  heavy ;  the  feeling  of  disg^ust  or  shrinking  makes, 
the  object  to  be  known  as  ugly  or  fearful ;  the  feeling  of  expectation  of  a 
sour  or  inky  taste,  of  unbearable  heat  or  cold,  etc.,  *' realizes"  itself,  as  we. 
BO  expressively  declare.  It  is  of  no  use  to  say,  in  the  effort  to  break  the 
force  of  this  argument,  that  we  are  here  dealing  with  phenomena  of  illu-. 
sion  and  hallucination  rather  than  of  knowledge,  and  with  the  activity  of 
imagination  rather  than  of  intellect  Psychologically  considered,  the  extra- 
mental  validity  of  the  act  of  knowledge  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
our  question ;  for  from  the  psychological  point  of  view  all  knowing  is  sub- 
jective, is  considered  to  be  "  state  of  consciousness,  as  sudi,*^— even  that 
which  thinks  itself  entitled  to  xmiversal  acceptance  as  scientifically  most 

>  How  tfaoroiigUj  feeUng  is  apt  to  penetrate  and  inflnenoe  even  thoee  yteUmiiiaiy  prooeseee 
(rftbe  "obeerratlon  of /otftt  (?)"  on  which  the  cherished  theories  of  sdenoe  repose,  is  iUnstnted 
in  a  very  foroefbl  way  hy  the  investigations  of  Professor  Alphens  Hyatt  into,  the  fossils  of  the 
sand-pits  of  afcrfuhahn.  Br.  HUgendorf  and  other  German  anthoiities  had  f ooiid  in  these  fossils 
such  a  complete  series  of  genettcaUy  connected  forms,  so  arranged  in  the  snooeeding  strata,  aa  to 
seem  to  oonstitnte  **  a  perfect  demonstration  in  the  concrete  of  the  theory  of  the  transmutation 
of  spedes."  This  demonstration  Professor  Hyatt  hoped  and  expected  to  ind.  Bnt  on  taking 
pains  «*  to  avoid  seeing  hy  preference,  and  involnntarily  selecting  the  things  which  were  forecast, 
in  his  own  ndnd."  the  *^faeU^  themselves  were  foond  to  be  far  dilferent  from  what  they  had  '*  hoo^ 
estly  **  been  misrepresented  aa  being ;  and  the  observer  foond  himself  *'  righUy  and  legitimately 
disappointed  **  in  Us  hope  of  a  demonstration  of  current  theory.  **  Vy  Steinheim  vrork  convinced; 
me,"  says  Professor  Hyatt  (I  quote  from  a  written  communication).  **  that  even  the  honest  observer, 
might  be  misled  into  picking  out  specimens  favorable  to  his  own  views,  if  the  exoeptions  were, 
lare  enoogfa  to  be  difficult  to  iind  or  lost  in  a  multitude  of  forms  that  wera  f6recaat  in  the  ob- 
■erver's  mind."  Hie  bearing  of  this  upon  the  true  psychological  theory  o<  knowledge  is  obvioa% 
enough. 
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oonolnsiTa.  Nor  are  trftined  men  of  science  without  their  hallacinatioiit 
due  to  the  suggestion  of  feeling :  witness  the  physicist  who  peroeiTed  the 
really  light-weight  metal  potasaitim  to  be  very  heavy ;  or  the  one  who  dU- 
tinotly  heard  the  clock  ticking  through  the  vacuum  because  his  old-^sh- 
ioned  theory  of  sound  led  him  to  wish  it  so ;  or  the  other,  who  observed 
the  products  of  spontaneous  generation  in  a  thoroughly  sterilized  medium! 
Neither  knowledge  by  immediate  perception,  nor  knowledge  by  carefxdlj 
guarded  inference,  can  be  wholly  freed  from  the  results  of  that  emotional 
energy  which  is  put  into  it.  Moreover,  the  assumption  that  knowledge,  if  it 
could  be  purified  from  aU  feeling,  would  give  us  the  reality  of  things,  is  a 
fallacious  assumption.  Mathematics  (especially  such  as  is  technically  called 
"  pure  **)  is  of  all  the  sciences  most  completely  freed  from  any  mixture  of 
affective  accompaniment.  At  the  same  time  this  science  is  most  removed 
from  all  real  knowledge — in  a  most  important  meaning  of  the  word  **  real" 
By  pure  mathematics  alone,  and  its  *'  unfeeling  "  observation  and  ratiocina- 
tion, we  never  come  to  know  any  real  "  Thing,"  much  lees  our  real  ''Self.* 
How  necessary  feeling  is  to  an  understanding  of  the  lower  animalB  and  of 
men  (even  as  objects  of  the  most  *'  objective  "  kind  of  knowledge)  it  is  not 
difficult  to  show.  "  Art,"  it  has  been  said,  "knows  the  animals  as  they  are; 
science  only  as  they  appear.*'  *  We  have  already  seen  (p.  490)  that  Lotse 
maintains  the  knowledge  of  spatial  relations  which  women  possess  to  be 
largely  a  matter  of  feeling.  But  to  similar  considerations  we  shall  return 
when  speaking  of  "tact;"  and  to  philosophy  we  commend  the  inquiry 
whether  the  real  world  is  any  less  a  matter  of  feeling  than  it  is  of  force,  law, 
order,  and  other  similar  predicates. 

2  4  Pre-eminently  true  is  it  that  we  must  strive  and  do,  must  will  and 
realize  the  results  of  conation,  if  we  are  to  gain  and  to  develop  knowledge. 
The  psychology  of  attention  (see  p.  75  f.)  as  the  determiner  and  director  of  aU 
knowledge,  suggests  this  truth.  The  modem  principle  of  pedagogy  which 
attaches  so  much  importance,  in  developing  the  child's  knowledge,  to  the 
arousement  and  discipline  of  striated  muscle  and  motor  consciousness,  em- 
phasizes the  same  truth.  Any  one  of  us  may  experience  it  concretely  by 
answering  the  challenge  which  every  reed  object  of  sense-perception  offers  to 
us :  "Do  you  wish  to  know  (not  opine,  or  guess,  or  speculatively  think)  that  I 
am  and  what  I  am ;  then  come  and  try  your  will  against  me"  (comp.  p.  343  f.). 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  self-knowledge.  As  says  G5the :  '*  How  can  a 
man  learn  to  know  himself?  By  reflection  never,  only  by  action."  Pale 
images  and  dreams,  or  abstract  thoughts  about  such  dreamlike  things,  is  all 
that  sensation  and  intellect  could  give  us,  if  we  were  not  beings  of  will 
standing  in  immediate  relations  to  a  complicated  muscular  system.  In- 
deed U  is  largely  if  not  chiefly,  by  willing  and  experiencing  the  reactionary 
effects  of  willing,  that  we  have  any  knowledge  of  either  Things  or  Self* 

But  there  is  a  mysterious  form  of  mentality  involved  in  the 
eidstence  and  development  of  knowledge,  to  which  it  is  particu- 
larly difficult  to  give  scientific  treatment.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult 
even  to  find  a  satisfactory  name  for  this  mental  procedure ;  or  if 
some  name  is  agreed  upon,  to  agree  upon  the  class  of  mental 

*  Comp.  Ballaiiff :  Elemeiite  d.  Psychologie.  p.  189  f. 
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phenomena— thinking,  feeling,  or  willing — to  which  it  belongs. 
To  speak  of  it  as  a  thought,  a  feeling,  a  volition,  would  seem  to 
imply  the  possibility  of  comparing  it  with  other  particular 
thoughts,  feelings,  or  volitions.  And  yet  it  is  necessary  for 
psychology  to  recognize  its  presence,  while  to  philosophy  it  af- 
fords problems  for  seemingly  endless  debate.  We  shall  speak 
of  this  form  of  mental  procedure  as  a  Belief  in  Heality ;  and 
shall  regard  it  as  more  nearly  akin  to  feeling  than  to  either 
thinking  or  willing. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  knowledge  involves 
belief  in  reality ;  and  it  is  just  this  which  chiefly  distinguishes 
knowledge  from  mere  imagining,  remembering,  or  thinking,  as 
such.  When  we  know  any  object,  it  is  not  merely  as  "  object " 
for  the  knowing  process,  but  as  a  "  being "  existing  in  some 
state,  that  we  know  it.  When  the  belief  or  conviction  attaching 
itself,  as  it  were,  to  the  reality  of  the  being  becomes  sufficiently 
clear  and  strong,  then  one  may  say :  I  know  the  object ;  and 
may  say  this  with  an  emphasis  bearing  some  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  the  belief.  If,  then,  it  were  our  purpose  to  treat  of 
knowledge  philosophically,  we  might  go  on  to  show  how 
Knowledge  and  Being  are  necessary  correlates  ;  and  to  examine 
critically  the  nature  of  knowledge  and  the  conception  of  reality 
in  order  to  discover  how  each  implies  and  validates  the  other. 
But  the  merely  psychological  treatment  of  knowledge  leads  us 
to  note  how  knowledge  differs  from  all  other  more  partial  and 
individual  psychical  processes,  in  that  it  not  only  involves  them 
all,  but  also  involves  this  fundamental  belief  in  reality.  The 
specific  character  of  this  belief,  in  contrast  with  other  beliefs, 
may  be  brought  out  by  calling  it  "  metaphysical."  And  since  it 
is  not  a  particular  acquired  belief,  but  belongs  to  the  very  nat- 
ure of  knowledge,  as  such,  it  may  be  called  "  rational "  and  in- 
stinctive. In  brief,  then,  without  this  rational  and  yet  instinc- 
tive (f)  metaphysical  helief^  psychological  analysis  shows  that 
knowledge  is  impossible  ;  but  the  nature  of  that  belief  which  is 
necessary  to  all  cognition,  will  be  better  understood  in  the  light 
of  the  following  propositions  : 

(1)  All  intense  and  vivid  experiences  tend  to  evoke  and  con- 
firm the  belief  in  reality  which  characterizes  knowledge.^  As 
such  belief  itself  grows  clear  and  strong,  the  mind  passes  over, 
as  it  were,  from  states  of  opinion  {m£re  "  belief,"  in  the  more 
popular  meaning  of  the  word)  or  thinking,  into  states  of  knowl- 
edge. Whatever  we  sense,  imagine,  think,  or  even — ^within  cer- 
tain limits — feel,  or  will,  intensely,  in  the  reality  of  that  do  we 

1  On  fids  point  comp.  James :  Hie  Principles  of  Peyduology,  H.,  p.  SW  f . 
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tend  to  believe.  (2)  Tliis  metaphysical  belief  is  called  into 
consciousness  as  the  result,  particularly,  of  inquiry  or  doubt. 
But  the  denial  of  the  real  existence  of  any  object,  imagined  or 
thought,  implies  knowledge  and  its  characteristic  belief  as  truly 
as  affirmation  does.  This  form  of  mentality  might  then  be 
called  a  "  belief  in  respect  of  reality,"  rather  than  a  "  belief  in 
reality."  (3)  If  we  speak  of  this  belief  as  ''  instinctive  "  (with  a 
confessedly  loose  use  of  that  word),  it  is  with  the  intention  to 
note  the  following  facts  :  (a)  The  belief  appears  in  the  develop- 
ment of  mental  life  unaccompanied  by  any  intelligent  recogni- 
tion of  its  own  existence  or  of  the  end  it  serves ;  (b)  it  belongs  to 
the  psychical  species,  man,  as  necessarily  entering  into  all  his 
knowing  functions ;  {c)  it  cannot  be  explained  as  the  result  of 
the  development  of  the  individual,  but  is  rather  necessary  to  be 
assumed  as  itself  afiEbrding,  in  part,  the  explanation  of  the  de- 
velopment of  all  knowledge.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
belief  is  spoken  of  as  "  rational,"  it  is  meant  to  emphasize  the 
peculiar  connection  which  it  sustains  to  all  the  higher  develop- 
ment of  cognition  in  man. 

(4)  Inasmuch  as  knowledge  is  the  resultant  of  all  the  funda- 
mental psychical  activities  of  man — a  matter  of  feeling  and  will 
as  well  as  of  intellection — it  is  not  strange  that  the  belief  which 
helps  to  constitute  knowledge  should  itself  be  regarded  as  a 
forthputting  of  intellect  or  of  will,  as  well  as  an  affair  of  feeling. 
And,  indeed,  belief  in  reality  takes  hold  on  all  the  psychical 
nature  of  man.  WJuU  is  believed  to  be  real  (and  so  said  to  be 
known)  is,  indeed,  mainly  a  matter  of  intellection  ;  but  it  is  also 
a  matter  of  both  feeling  and  will.  In  respect  of  all  the  higher 
intellectual,  sesthetical,  ethical,  and  religious  realities,  feeling 
and  choice  largely  determine  knowledge  through  the  depend- 
ence of  this  belief  upon  them.  Tet  we  have  spoken  of  this 
belief  as  feeling,  not  because  it  is  a  special  form  of  affective 
phenomena,  but  because,  as  "  conviction  " — having  that  warmth 
of  coloring  which  the  word  implies — ^it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
sort  of  universal  affective  accompaniment  of  the  intdlecttial  and  vol- 
untary  aspects  of  all  knowledge.  Finally  (6),  this  belief  in  reality 
attaches  itself  in  different  degrees,  as  it  were,  to  the  different 
acts  of  knowledge  and  to  the  different  objects  of  knowledge. 
All  inferential  knowledge  involves  faith  in  the  thinking  faculty 
itself — the  indestructible  self-coniSdence  of  reason.  But  in  all 
immediate  knowledge—whether  of  perception  by  the  senses  or 
of  self-consciousness — this  belief  cannot  be  said  itself  to  rest  on 
grounds.  It  is  an  ultimate,  unanalyzable,  inexplicable  fact — it- 
self the  guarantee  of  all  such  knowledge  as  does  rest  on  grounds. 
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In  mairUaining  that  a  metaphysical  faith  lies  at  the  him  of  all 
the  existence  and  development  of  hum/in  knowledge^  toe  only  starts 
a  fact  as  scientific  psychology  ^7ids  it,  and  is  obliged  to  leave  it  for 
philosophy — ^if  possible — to  eixplain. 


i  6.  As  Sully  *  has  said :  '*  Psychology  requires  a  single  term  to  denote 
all  varieties  of  aseoranoe  from  mere  conjecture  up  to  reasoned  certainty,  and 
the  word  belief,  in  English  psychology  at  least,  has  come  to  be  used  in  this 
sense.**  The  use  of  this  word,  then,  is  not  peculiar  to  our  view  of  the  nature 
of  knowledge.  But  it  may  be  asked,  *  *  Is  not  knowledge,  when  attained, 
exclusive  of  mere  belief ; "  and,  "  Do  we  not  oppose  knowledge  to  belief, 
rather  than  recognize  belief  as  necessary  to  knowledge  ?  "  Such  inferences 
or  objects  of  imagination  as  do  not  indubitably  connect  themselves  with  our 
acts  of  knowledge  may  indeed  be  popularly  spoken  of  as  "believed  " rather 
than  ''known."  But  that  "belief  in  respect  of  the  reality'*  of  the  object 
— whether  this  object  be  perceived,  imagined,  or  thought — is  necessaiy  to 
knowledge,  all  our  ordinary  lang^uage  also  makes  clear.  In  common  speech, 
knowledge  is  characterused  by  an  immediate  oonviciion  wUh  respect  to  real  beings 
and  their  relations  to  each  other. 

The  dependence  of  knowledge  on  intensity  and  vividness  of  experience, 
and  the  tendency  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  all  objects  which  are  presented 
or  inferred  with  intensity  and  vividness,  may  be  illustrated  variously.  Thus, 
if  men  are  in  doubt  as  to  what  the  "  real  *'  sense-qualities  of  objects  are,  their 
actual  color,  feel,  taste,  smell,  etc.,  they  demand  that  they  shall  be  affected 
by  these  objects  with  unmistakable  sensations  of  the  required  order.  On  the 
contrary,  what  they  cannot  recall  in  the  form  of  a  "life-like**  memoiy- 
image,  that  they  are  in  doubt  about,  as  to  whether  they  know  it  by  memoiy 
as  it  really  was.  The  difficulty  of  producing  at  will  a  life-like  imaginary 
picture  of  any  alleged  entity,  or  relation,  always  stands  in  the  way  of  our  at- 
taining a  so-called  knowledge  of  such  being  or  relation.  This  result  applies 
even  to  hypothetical  entities  like  atoms,  or  luminiferous  ether,  and  to 
such  spatial  relations  of  atoms  as  the  chemistry  of  the  atomic  constitution 
of  bodies,  or  the  physiology  of  the  "psychic  nerve-cells,**  invites  us  to 
imagine.  But  whatever  imagination  brings  into  consciousness  in  a  vivid 
and  life-like  way,  that  all  men  are  inclined  to  believe  to  be  real,  and  to  affirm 
knowledge  of,  in  a  convincing  way.  Not  only  are  illusions  and  hallacina- 
iions  occasioned  in  this  way ;  but  knowledge,  with  its  belief  in  respect  of 
reality,  is  determined  in  this  way. 

The  same  truth  is  further  illustrated  by  the  physical  and  mental  empha- 
sis given  to  propositions  that  put  our  knowledge  into  the  form  of  language. 
Note  with  what  bodily  warmth  men  "  lay  it  down"  that  the  truth  is  thus  and 
so.  What  I  know — especially  if  it  is  questioned  by  another,  or  if  it  has  been 
gained  by  myself  after  inquiry  and  donht— that  1  assert  with  emphasis.  Gest- 
ures even  are  psychologically  significant  here ;  when  telling  what  they  know, 
men  commonly  bring  down  the  fist  upon  the  table,  or  stamp  the  foot  upon  the 
ground,  or  pounce  upon  the  very  words  of  their  proposition.  And  upon  what 
particular  part  of  the  proposition  do  they  lay  the  emphasis  expressive  of  that 

1  The  Himuuii  Mind.  L,  p.  488. 
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belief  which  is  an  integral  part  of  knowledge?  Upon  the  copula  (''  It  t^  a 
jaguar  and  not  a  tiger  ")  if  it  be  a  question  of  affirmative  or  negative  judg- 
ment ;  but  upon  the  noun  (**  it's  a  jaguar  and  not  a  tiger  ")  if  it  be  a  ques- 
tion of  giving  a  correct  name ;  and  upon  the  adjective  or  the  preposition,  if 
it  be  a  question  of  an  actual  quality  or  a  real  relation.  But  all  such  empha- 
sis, wherever  placed,  shows  how  belief,  as  a  sort  of  "  feeling  allied  to  the 
emotions,"  must  accompany  thought  in  order,  by  thinking,  to  attain  knowl- 
edge. Nor  can  it  be  maintained  that  in  science  and  philosophy  "pure 
thought"  is  responsible  for  knowledge  to  the  exclusion  of  all  belief.  The 
man  of  science  and  the  philosopher,  as  truly  as  the  politician,  the  artist,  or 
the  woman,  has  to  unite  the  warm  conviction  of  reality  with  his  ratiocination 
in  order  to  beget  the  product  of  knowledge.  Witness  the  heat  of  assertion 
with  which  contested  propositions  are  made,  or  the  fine  scorn  shown  when, 
in  the  name  of  "  exact "  knowledge,  he  "  coolly  "  (?)  refuses  to  discuss  so  self- 
evident  a  matter. 

2  6.  Psychologists  have  too  often  confused  inquiry  as  to  the  nature  of 
that  belief  which  is  necessary  to  knowledge,  with  inquiry  as  to  its  gen- 
eral dependence  upon  the  varying  kinds  and  intensities  of  the  three  funda- 
mental forms  of  psychoses.  Such  belief  has  its  intellectual  conditions  and 
its  voluntary  conditions;  it  is  also  undoubtedly  greatly  influenced  by 
various  feelings,  as,  for  example,  by  our  fears,  and  hoi>es,  our  expectations, 
interests,  desires,  and  prejudices.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  be- 
lief itself  is  a  "  compound  of  three  factors — ^intellectual  representation,  feel- 
ing, and  active  impulse."*  **l/eel  perfectly  sure"  is,  in  popular  speech, 
strictly  equivalent  to  the  declaration,  '<  I  know^**  whenever  the  alleged  knowl- 
edge can  be  thought  of  as  called  in  question  or  subjected  to  doubt.  Hume, 
Bagehot,  and — in  a  somewhat  vacillating  way — James,  and  others,  have  as- 
signed this  belief  to  the  life  of  feeling.  '*  In  its  inner  nature,"  says  the  last  of 
these  three,  **  belief,  or  the  sense  of  reality,  is  a  sort  of  feeling  more  allied 
to  the  emotions  than  to  anything  else."  Mr.  Bagehot,  indeed,  speaks  of  the 
'*  emotion  of  conviction  '^  as  equivalent  to  this  belief.  Other  writers  call  our 
attention  to  the  dependence  of  such  belief  on  imagination.  The  belief  is 
conditioned  upon  imagination,  but  it  is  not  an  act  of  imagination.  The  pain 
which  Balzac,  when  a  boy,  could  produce  in  any  part  of  his  own  body 
through  which  he  pictured  himself  as  thrusting  his  penknife,  was  no  less 
real  because  it  owed  its  origin  to  an  act  of  imagination.  Belief  in  respect  of 
reality  is  favored  by  intense  and  life-like  imagination,  and  such  belief  is 
necessary  to  knowledge ;  but  the  belief,  as  such,  is  rather  of  the  nature  of 
feeling  than  of  either  thought  or  imagination. 

The  principal  Kinds  of  Knowledg-e  may  be  distin^roished  by 
adopting*  either  one  of  two  points  of  view:  we  may  consider 
either  (1)  the  processes  of  consciousness,  through  which  knowl- 
eage  is  chiefly  attained ;  or  (2)  the  classes  of  objects  known  in 
and  by  the  processes.  Thus  knowledge  is  either  Immediate  or 
Inferential ;  or  else  it  is  the  knowledge  of  Things  or  the  knowl- 
edge of  Self.    The  former  division  lays  emphasis  on  the  ques- 

^  fio  ftoOj  *.  T^  Bns&aa.  Iliad,  U  ^.  4SS. 
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tion,  How  do  I  know  ?  the  latter,  on  the  question,  What  do  I 
know  ?  Bat  on  subdividing  immediate  knowledge  into  Percep- 
tion and  Self-consciousness,  both  principles  of  division  are 
recognized ;  for  perception  may  be  understood  as  the  immediate 
knowledge  of  things,  and  self-consciousness  is  the  immediate 
knowledge  of  self. 

Immediate  knowledge  and  inferential  knowledge  differ,  as 
forms  of  knowledge,  in  an  important  way ;  because  they  lay  em- 
phasis upon  the  predominance  of  different  activities  of  the  mind. 
In  the  former  that  "  envisagement,"  or  awareness  of  the  object 
face  to  &ce,  as  it  were,  which  developed  consciousness  attains,  is 
the  characteristic  of  knowledge.  In  the  latter  it  is  the  faculty  of 
thought,  or  especially  the  logical  drawing  of  conclusions,  which 
brings  about  the  state  of  conviction  when  knowledge  is  attained. 
But  there  is  no  perception  so  immediate  that  the  act  is  not  a 
process  in  time ;  or  so  much  of  a  complete  *'  envisagement  '*  that 
judgment  does  not  enter  into  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most 
complicated  and  lengthy  processes  of  reasoning  cannot  result  in 
knowledge,  however  logically  conducted  they  may  be,  unless  they 
start  from  immediate  perception  and  self-consciousness,  and  sup- 
port themselves  at  every  step  on  such  immediacy,  with  the  con- 
viction of  reality  obtaining  all  the  way  through.  In  imme- 
diate knowledge,  the  object  is  present  as  some  Thing  known,  or 
as  some  state  of  the  Self  known  ;  in  inferential  knowledge  the 
existence  of  some  object  is  concluded  (known  by  the  process  of 
logical  thinking)  as  having  its  "  ground  "  or  "  reason  "  in  other 
inferential  knowledge  ;  or — ^finally — ^in  immediate  knowledge. 
The  sphere  of  immediate  knowledge  is  thus  covered  by  what  we 
envisage  in  sense  -  perception  or  in  self  -  consciousness  ;  the 
sphere  of  inferential  knowledge  includes  all  that,  concerning  the 
being  and  relations  of  things  and  minds,  which  we  can  connect, 
under  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason,  with  any  immediate 
knowledge. 

2  7.  The  more  special  psychology  of  these  two  kinds  of  knowledge  has 
already  been  treated  at  considerable  length ;  but  the  relation  to  them  both 
of  that  **  belief  in  respect  of  reality  **  which  enters  into  all  knowledge  de- 
serves some  farther  notice  at  this  point.  Plainly,  oar  *' metaphysical"  be- 
lief does  not  stand  in  precisely  the  same  relation  to  inferential  knowledge 
and  to  immediate  knowledge.  With  respect  to  the  beings  and  relations 
which  I  know  inferentially,  an  appeal  to  reasons  is  always  considered  jos- 
tifiable.  For  example,  I  am  always  liable  to  be  asked :  How  do  yoa  know 
that  the  medolla  oblongata  is  the  reflex  and  automatic  center  connected  with 
the  yaso-motor  and  respiratory  functions  ;  or  that  the  region  about  the  fis- 
sure of  Bolando  is  the  sensory-motor  cerebral  region  for  the  control  of  the 
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upper  and  lower  limbs  ?  Or  again :  How  do  jou  know  that  it  rained  last 
night ;  or  that  it  is  colder  to-day  than  it  was  a  year  ago ;  or  that  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  assassinate  the  Czar  of  Bnssia  ?  In  all  such  oases  a  ques- 
tion recognizes  the  fundamental  fact  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  very  life 
of  the  intellect  for  conviction  to  justify  itself  by  giving  the  grounds  on 
which  it  rests.  But  the  grounds  on  which  the  conviction  rests  are  reason- 
able only  if  they  are  such  grounds  as  justify  the  oonolusion  when  logically 
considered.  Otherwise  one  must  say :  I  feel  pretty  sure,  or  very  sore,  but 
I  do  not  positively  know  ;  and  this  is  equivalent  to  saying,  I  cannot  validate 
the  concluding  proposition  as  inferential  knowledge.  We  do,  indeed,  argue 
such  questions  as  this :  **  Is  yonder  form  that  of  a  child  or  a  man  ?  *'  or, 
"  Was  it  our  friend  X,  or  the  newly  arrived  stranger  F,  who  passed  us  on 
the  street  just  now?  " 

Suppose,  however,  that  in  the  course  of  any  argument  the  fi^ts  of  im- 
mediate knowledge  are  found  to  be  the  same  in  the  minds  of  both  parties  to 
the  dispute,  while  one  holds  that  these  facts  constitute  **  a  sufficient  reason  " 
for  a  certain  conclusion,  but  the  other  draws  an  opposite  conclusion.  Then 
the  meaning  of  the  question,  How  do  you  know?  is  changed.  Each  party  to 
the  dispute  begins  to  suspect  the  other^s  "conviction  *'  of  being  ''  irrationai," 
of  reposing  on  no  '*  sufficient  grounds ; "  or  of  being  feigned,  or  prejudiced, 
in  fact.  Claims  may,  indeed,  be  set  up  to  know  things,  which  are  only  inferen- 
tially  known  in  the  ordinary  working  of  human  minds,  by  some  mysterious 
so-called  ''  tact,'*  "  intuition,"  or  ''  insight.**  Sach  claims  are  even  now  being 
extended  over  the  vague  and  doubtful  realm  of  clairvoyance,  telepathy,  etc. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  meet  to-day  everywhere  with  the  psychologically  inter- 
esting phenomenon  of  distrust  of  all  alleged  knowledge,  accompanied  by  the 
greatest  confidence  in  the  power  of  the  intellect  to  criticise  negatively  its 
own  operations.  Thus  men  abound  who,  like  the  Count  Kostia  whom  Cher- 
buliez  depicts,  "  expend  much  logic  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  logic,  either  in  nature  or  in  man** — sceptics  that  "  pass  their  lives 
reasoning  against  reason.** 

The  psychological  lesson  from  all  this  is  to  the  effect  that  so-called 
knowledge  from  inference  is  a  matter  of  infinitely  varied  degrees  and 
shades  ;  and  that  it  is  subjectively  dependent  upon  the  amount  and  charac- 
ter of  the  belief  in  reality  which  enters  into  it.  Not  by  bare  ratiocination 
btit  hy  the  manifold  life  of  knowledge  do  we  reach  into  and  progressivefy  conquer 
the  actual  world  of  beings  and  events.  Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  inquiry 
regarding  the  reality  of  some  object  of  immediate  sense-perception  has  been 
reduced  to  its  ultimate  terms  (*' ultimate,"  that  is,  psychologically  consid- 
ered). For  example,  let  the  question  whether  yonder  form  is  that  of  a  man 
or  a  child,  be  narrowed  down  to  this :  How  do  I  know  that  the  object  which 
I,  distinctly  and  persistently,  now  perceive  thus  and  so,  is  really  as  I  perceive 
it  ?  Doubtless,  in  any  such  case  of  dispute  we  should,  if  possible,  appeal  to 
the  bystanders.  If  common  consent  were  on  our  side,  we  should  feel  the 
conviction  that  our  knowledge  was  immediate  and  indubitable,  in  a  degree 
confirmed.  This  appeal  itself  would,  however,  at  most  establish  by  infer- 
ence what  appeared  to  us  to  be  more  certain  than  anything  that  inference 
could  establish.  But  here,  what  has  been  shown  to  be  true  with  respect  to 
the  amount  of  judgment,  and  even  of  condensed  syllog^tic  reasoning,  which 
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enters  into  our  complex  developed  acts  of  perception,  must  be  recalled.  In 
the  last  resort,  however,  we  may  describe  our  experience  in  some  such  tei-ms 
as  follow  :  **  At  any  rate,  so  I  here  and  now  see,  or  feel,  this  object  to  be. 
However  all  the  rest  of  the  world  may  know  it,  and  whether  they  know  it 
at  all  or  not,  I  now  certainly  know  it  to  be,  for  me,  thus  and  so."  We 
should  then  seem  to  ourselves  to  have  reached  an  ultimately  certain  knowl- 
edge. In  general,  the  belief  in  the  reality  cf  the  olject  **immediatelt/''  knoum 
is  an  irresietible  conviction,  resting  on  no  grounds  outside  ofitse^;  it  is  itself  a 
primary  and  unctnafyzable  datum  belonging  to  the  very  nature  of  all  immediate 
knowledge,^ 

As  respects  its  objects.  Knowledge  is  either  of  Things  or  of 
Self.  This  distinction  between  "  Self  "  and  "  Things  "  becomes, 
only  as  a  result  of  the  development  of  cognition,  so  clear  and  so 
fundamental  that  it  appears  to  ordinary  thinking  to  be  original 
and  to  belong  to  the  very  conditions  of  experience,  as  well  as  to 
the  nature  of  reality.  The  sane  adult  never  confuses  himself 
with  things ;  the  very  question,  how  he  came  to  make  and  main- 
tain so  consistently  this  distinction,  seems  to  him  to  savor  of  ir- 
rationality. For  how  could  it  possibly  be  that  the  distinction 
should  not  be  made ;  since  it  lies  at  the  very  base  of  all  cogni- 
tion of  reality?  On  the  contrary — as  we  must  once  more  remind 
ourselves — all  objects  of  knowledge,  psychologically  considered, 
are  alike  to  be  regarded  as  states  of  consciousness ;  all  states  of 
conscionsness  are  time-processes  in  the  onflowing  stream  of  con- 
sciousness. This  is  as  true  of  things  perceived  by  the  senses  as 
it  is  of  the  self-known  in  self -consciousness.  Moreover,  all  proc- 
esses of  knowledge  imply,  because  they  involve,  the  develop- 
ment of  mental  life ;  and  the  study  of  perception  by  the  senses, 
as  well  as  the  study  of  self -consciousness,  shows  that  the  clear 
distinction  between  things  and  self  is  something  which  itself  re- 
sults from  this  very  course  of  development. 

It  is  incumbent,  then,  upon  psychological  science  to  raise 
the  question  as  to  how  this  progressive  "  bi-partition "  (we 
might  say  "  diremption,"  if  the  word  were  not  obsolete  and  did 
not  suggest  a  violent  process)  of  psychoses  has  come  about.  In 
other  words,  why  are  some  of  our  cognitions  assigned  to  the  one 
class  of  beings,  called  Things  (or — ^negatively  speaking — non- 

1  Little  more  c«n  legittmately  be  said  on  this  point  onlese  we  avowedly  enter  upon  the  phtloeophy 
of  cognition.  It  shonld  be  noticed,  howerer,  that  tliis  conrlction  belongs  aa  troly  to  the  primaiy  act 
of  knowledge  when  its  object  is  some  thing,  as  when  it  is  myself  in  some  state.  Professor  James 
has  therefore  stated  (though  well  stated)  only  half  of  thtt  truth  when  he  says  (H.,  p.  90T),  **oar  own 
reality,  that  sense  of  oar  own  life  which  we  at  every  moment  possess,  is  the  ultimate  of  nltimates 
for  onr  belief."  So  Lippe.  in  the  sentence  quoted  by  James :  **  Mein  Jgttt  und  Bior  itt  d§r  Uirto 
AngOpwnkt  fOr  aU$  Wirkliehkeit,  aUo  atU  ^Amntniu."  /(  it  rathor  the  rodtity  of  tht  ohfocU 
<M  n90»9wrUy  implicated  in  ths  very  prooeu  of  cognition^  whetAer  that  object  he  wme  Thing  or  My- 
eelf,  that  aervet  a*  the  point  to  which  the  conviction  irresietibly  attaehea  iteelf.  As  the  theory  of 
knowledge  would  say :   Beir^—amcrete  and  here  and  now  given—and  Knowledge  are  eorr^atee. 
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egos,  7U)t-QQ\f)  and  others  of  them  assigned  to  our  own  being,  to 
the  so-called  Self  ?  As  to  the  validity  in  reality  of  this  distinc- 
tion, psychology  as  a  descriptive  science  has  nothing  whatever 
to  say.^  Nor  can  science  do  otherwise  than  accept  it  as  an  ulti- 
mate and  mysterious  fact.  The  words,  '^  consciousness,  as  suchy^ 
imply  the  distinction.  The  same  distinction  is  implied  in  all 
special  discussions  as  to  the  facts  and  laws  of  the  life  of  sensa- 
tion and  motion. 

Psychology  is  bound,  then,  to  note  the  distinction  between 
Things  and  Self,  as  objects  of  cognition,  fundamentally  opposed 
as  they  are  by  the  development  of  mental  life  itself.  But  it  is 
only  bound  to  tell,  as  far  as  possible,  the  reasons  or  grounds  of  the 
distinction  so  far  as  they  lie  in  differences  of  psychical  phenom- 
ena. And,  indeed,  this  has  already  been  partly  done,  particular- 
ly with  reference  to  the  knowledge  of  things.  For  such  knowl- 
edge  is  gained  by  perception  with  the  senses ;  and  we  have 
already  discussed  the  elementary  psychoses,  and  laws  of  the  com- 
bination of  psychoses,  which  characterize  the  rise  and  growth  of 
perceptive  knowledge.  It  remains,  then,  chiefly,  to  trace  some- 
what more  in  detail  the  development  of  the  knowledge  of  self. 

{  8.  Both  the  content  of  consciousness  and  the  general  tone  of  oonscions- 
ness  are  "  objective,"  or  externally  directed  and  focused,  as  it  were,  in  our 
knowledge  of  any  thing.  The  meaning  and  bearing  of  such  a  statement 
can  be  understood  only  by  considering  it  in  the  light  of  all  that  has  thus  far 
been  said  respecting  those  mental  processes  which  enter  into  our  so-caUed 
"  external  **  knowledge.  For  example,  what  are  the  distingnishing  charac- 
teristics of  my  mental  states  when  I  am  examining  a  flower,  watching  a 
spectacle,  or  looking  through  a  microscope  ;  or,  again,  when  I  am  feeling  a 
surface,  lifting  a  weight,  or  pushing  a  lawn-mower?  As  respects  content  of 
consciousness,  those  series  of  sensations — notably  of  the  eye,  and  of  touch, 
including  muscular  and  joint  sensations — that  have  a  predominating  objec- 
tivity are  determining  the  flow  of  the  stream  of  consciousness ;  attention  is 
being  concentrated  on  the  localized  and  projected  sensation-complexes ;  the 
images  revived  and  fused  with  the  sensations  are  chiefly  representative  of 
past  sensations ;  and  the  condensed  psychological  judgments  that  take  place 
have  reference  to  changes,  experienced  or  expected,  in  the  sensation -com- 
plexes. Moreover,  the  more  conceptual  elements  of  the  mental  state — such 
as  the  naming  and  classifying  of,  and  concluding  about,  the  object — ^are 
such  as  connect  it  with  other  similar  or  unlike  things.  That  is  to  say,  it  is 
visual  and  tactttcU  sensaiion'OamplexeSt  vnth  the  memories,  imaginings^  thoughts, 

1  Nothing  can  be  more  miBcientlflc  and  onwarrantable  than  the  assumption  that  this  dietlno- 
tion  of  Beingp  between  Self  and  Things,  not  only  does  not,  bnt  cannot,  correspond  to  the  reaUty ; 
and  yet  this  assimiption  is  cnrrent  with  a  large  number  of  psychologists  who  are  not  slow  to  arro> 
gate  the  title  *'  scientlflc  ^  to  themselves  alone.  Indeed.  It  has  recently  been  proclaimed  as  a  tenet 
demonstrated  by  psycho-physics  so  that  they— forsooth  I— who  do  not  accept  it,  off-hand  as  it  were, 
are  to  be  denied  all  standing  among  "  sHentifie  "  psychologists.  Ab  to  the  philosophical  tenure  of 
this  rash  metaphysics,  this  modem  Spinozlsm,  we  have  elsewhere  had  something  to  aaj,  and  hope 
to  have  mnch  to  add  in  other  coimecttoDa. 
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and  reaaoningSy  r^erring  to  senscUion-eacperiences,  which  characterize  the  cou'- 
tent  of  80<aUed  external  cognition.  Moreover,  the  feeling-tone,  and  conative 
activity  of  this  state  of  knowing  a  thing  differs  markedly  from  the  affec- 
tive and  volitional  aspects  of  distinctively  self-conscious  states.  The  affec- 
tive accompaniments  are  not  so  mnch  interesting  in  themselves,  becanse  of 
their  pleasurable  or  painfnl  tone,  as  they  are  feelings  of  sensations — feelings 
which  assist  in  discriminating  more  effectively  the  objects  of  the  sense-per- 
ceptive activity.  Conative  consciousness  is  also  very  different  when  the  ob- 
ject of  cognition  is  some  thing  rather  than  some  state  of  the  self.  This  is 
true,  not  simply  with  respect  to  the  direction  of  attention  upon  the  different 
parts  and  changing  phases  of  the  perceived  object ;  it  is  also  true  with  re- 
spect to  the  entire  condition  of  dependence  upon  volition  which  is  charac* 
teristic  of  the  object.  I  cannot  vfiU  changes  in  things,  their  relations  and 
their  qualities,  as  I  can  will  changes  in  my  own  states. 

The  knowledge  which  is  of  self  differs  from  the  knowledge  which  sense- 
perception  brings,  both  as  res{)ects  content  of  consciousness  and  general 
tone  of  consciousness.  This  knowledge  has  iti  content  not  chiefly  in  sensations 
at  a/l,  but  in  mental  images,  thoughts,  feelings,  or  volitions.  The  sensuous  ele- 
ments of  consciousness,  especially  those  of  the  most  definitely  localized  and 
clearly  projected  sort,  are  relatively  suppressed.  In  predominating  states  of 
self-consciousness,  the  sensations  are  of  the  vague,  unlocalized  order,  which 
are  attributable  to  myself  as  a  sentient  organism,  rather  than  to  any  object- 
ive thing.  But  especially  is  the  attention  directed  to  feelings  which  are  in- 
teresting to  me,  as  my  feelings,  because  of  their  tone  of  either  pleasure  or 
pain.  In  this  way,  by  the  influence  of  feeling  over  attention,  one  often 
passes  back  and  forth  between  the  objective  and  the  subjective  asx)ects  of  the 
same  experience.  For  example,  when  one  is  in  a  bath  one  feels  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  as  the  quality  of  an  external  thing ;  but,  if  it  is  greatly  too 
cold  or  too  hot,  one  becomes  aware  of  one's  self  as  suffering  with  the  pain  of 
heat  or  cold.  It  is  largely  because  of  their  ordinarily  toneless  character  as 
feelings  that  our  visual  sensation-complexes  are  customarily  known  as  qual- 
ities of  external  things. 

i  9.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  aU  knowledge  is  based,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
"  bi-partition  *'  of  our  cognitive  experiences,  there  are  forms  of  experience 
which  it  is  difficult  to  classify  definitely  with  either  of  these  two  great 
classes.  This  is  true  in  a  sing^ular  fashion  with  regard  to  what  is  sometimes 
called  "  tact.**  The  knowledge  (?)  reached  in  this  way  largely  resembles  a 
kind  of  objectified  self-knowledge.  Tact  is  knowledge  of  things  by  an 
eccentric  projection  of  self-feeling.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  a  feel- 
ing of  qualitative  distinctions  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  our  knowledge  of 
spatial  properties  and  spatial  relations  of  things.  But  "  feeling  of  qualita- 
tive distinctions "  is  chiefly  subjective,  and  "knowledge  of  spatial  proper- 
ties and  spatial  relations  "  is  objective.  What  is  true  of  the  earlier  develop- 
ments of  knowledge,  is  also  true  where  developed  knowledge  has  become,  by 
familiarity,  so  much  a  matter  of  intuition  as  to  lose  its  ratiocinative  char- 
acter. Pre-eminently  true  is  this  of  all  that  knowledge  which  art  displays. 
Not  only  does  the  knower  find  it  difficult  to  give  reasons  why  ;  but,  in  the 
process  of  knowing,  he  almost  seems  to  lose  the  distinction  between  himself 
and  the  thing  known.    Here,  as  we  shall  subsequently  see,  "  tact "  and  <*  art,'^ 
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on  the  one  hand,  and  "  instinct,"  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  come  together. 
For  example,  let  it  be  supposed  that  one  is  learning  how  to  open  a  certain 
combination -lock.  One  is  told  the  combination  is  "  three  and  a  quarter  to 
the  right,  then  six  and  a  half  to  the  left,  then  one  and  three-qnartera  to  the 
right,  etc."  One  now  knows  how  to  open  the  lock ;  but  probablj  one  can- 
not open  it — for  the  knowledge  is  too  markedly  objective — although  one 
gives  great  attention  to  the  lock,  to  the  counting,  etc.  But  when  the  knowl- 
edge has  become  a  matter  of  self-feeling,  one  need  pay  little  attention  to 
the  objective  thing ;  one  may  reach  the  end  of  knowledge  by  letting  this 
suggested  course  of  Belf-feeUng  run  itself  through.  Again,  we  may  ask, 
who  best  knows  how  to  handle  the  graving  tool,  or  to  play  the  violin ;  he 
who  clearly  disting^shes  himself  from  the  thing  which  he  voluntarily  moves, 
and  accompanies  every  movement  with  discriminating  perception  and  con- 
scious thinking ;  or  he  who  is  so  independent  of  such  distinctions  and  proc- 
esses of  thinking,  that  he  can  become  absorbed  in  his  own  life  of  feeling 
and  idea,  and  can  let  this  life  express  itself  in  a  sort  of  unconscious  union 
of  self  and  sensuous  object  ?  The  answer  to  such  questions  plainly  depends 
upon  the  conception  which  we  form  of  the  nature  of  knowledge. 

But  such  questions  as  the  foregoing  emphasize  the  following  important 
psychological  truths  :  (1)  The  elmnerU  offeelifng  may  increcuingly  prtponderate 
in  any  process  of  so-^xxUed  knowledge^  as  /amUiarUy  and  habii  tend  to  Utar 
the  outlines  of  intellectual  apprehension  of  the  otject  of  knowledge.  The  char- 
acter of  the  knowledge  thus  becomes  more  subjective.  (2)  As  the  element  c/ 
feeling  becomes  relativdy  greater  in  any  act  of  knowledge,  the  distinction 
between  the  two  great  classes  of  objects — ^things  and  self — is  submerged,  as  it 
were.  The  "cunning**  man,  the  " skilful *'  man,  the  '' knowing "  man  (in 
this  narrower  meaning  of  the  word  knowledge)  is  he  who  knows  how,  as  a 
matter  of  self-feeling,  rather  than  he  who  distinguishes  what,  and  why,  be 
knows,  and  so  classifies  the  object  of  knowledge. 

2  10.  The  knowledge  of  things,  then — we  repeat  from  another  point  of 
view — both  implies  and  results  from  the  complex  development  of  all  the  so- 
called  mental  faculties.  As  immediate  knowledge  it  rests  upon  a  predomi- 
nating sensuous  basis ;  but  as  knowledge  it  is  not  merely  sensuous.  For  all 
knowledge,  whether  of  things,  or  of  self,  implies  memory,  imagination,  and 
thought,  the  elaboration  of  the  more  purely  presentative  material.  The 
knowledge  of  things  involves  also  the  development  of  feeling  and  conation ; 
and  it  is  in  part  because  the  affective  and  conative  elements  connected  with 
externally  originated  sensations  have  the  characteristics  which  they  possess, 
that  the  "  bi-partition  "  of  all  objects  takes  place  as  it  does,  and  knowledge 
of  Things  results.  But,  finally,  this  knowledge,  like  all  knowledge — as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  mere  having  of  objects  in  consciousness— implies  also 
belief  in  reality.  And  " belief  in  reality**  is,  for  psychological  analysis,  an 
unanalyzable,  inexplicable  datum  of  that  form  of  developed  mental  activity 
which  we  call  "knowledge.** 


The  Development  of  the  Knowledge  of  Self  does  not  involTe 
the  possession  or  the  employment  of  mental  faculties  different 
from  those  which  have  already  been,  described.    On  the  other 
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handy  all  these  so-called  faculties  are  exercised  in  the  growth  of 
this  kind  of  knowledge  as  well  as  in  the  growth  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  things.  From  this  general  statement  respecting  the 
true  psychological  doctrine  of  self-knowledge,  several  important 
corollaries  follow:  (1)  In  the  earlier  stages  of  mental  life  no 
psychoses  con  be  discovered  which  are  worthy  to  be  called  a 
knowing  of  self.  If  we  adhere  to  the  distinction  already  insisted 
upon  (Chap.  HE.)  between  consciousness  and  developed  self- 
consciousness,  we  cannot  properly  ascribe  self-consciousness,  or 
the  "  immediate  awareness  "  and  reference  of  any  state  to  me  as 
my  state,  to  the  infant  mind.  (2)  Certain  classes  of  the  element- 
ary processes  of  mental  life  possess  characteristics  which  focus 
attention  upon  them,  and  which  stimulate  discriminating  con- 
sciousness  to  set  them  apart,  as  it  were,  from  other  processes  in 
the  stream  of  consciousness.  Such  characteristics  are  furnished 
by  the  tones  of  feeling  and  the  amounts  of  conative  activity 
which  render  psychoses  subjectively  interesting.  On  this  basis 
some  states  of  consciousness,  regarded  merely  as  states,  are 
fitted  to  be  ascribed  to  the  so-called  "  Self  " — a  conception  of 
which  is  formed  on  the  basis  of  experience  chiefly,  at  first,  with 
this  very  kind  of  conscious  states.  (3)  Development  of  the 
knowledge  of  Self,  like  that  of  the  knowledge  of  things,  follows 
a  certain  general  order,  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  order  of 
nature  and  essentially  the  same  for  all  men.  At  the  same  time 
different  men,  and  even  different  races,  differ  quite  as  markedly 
in  their  conceptions  of  self  as  in  their  conceptions  of  things. 
Nor  is  this  difference  confined  to  conceptual  and  inferential 
knowledge  of  the  Ego  alone.  What  Lotze  has  vaguely  called 
**  self -feeling"  is  by  no  means  the  same,  either  in  its  complex 
qualifications  or  in  its  intensity,  with  all  individuals  or  all  races. 
Moreover,  inasmuch  as  knowledge  of  Self  is  still  knowledge — 
and  so  is  subject  to  all  the  conditions  and  laws  which  make 
cognition  in  general  possible — ^the  self-knowledge  of  some  is 
more  largely  a  matter  of  intellection ;  of  others  more  largely  a 
matter  of  feeling ;  of  others,  more  largely  a  conception  suffused 
with  predominating  motor  consciousness.  And,  indeed,  if  this 
were  not  so,  the  knowledge  of  self  would  not  be  knowledge  at 
all ;  for  it  would  not  correspond  to  the  reality.  In  some  men's 
actual  lives  the  emphasis  is  habitually  laid  upon  the  intellectual 
aspect ;  in  others,  upon  the  emotional  aspect ;  in  still  others, 
upon  the  conative  aspect  of  consciousness. 

2 11.  On  referring  to  the  previous  discussion  of  consciofisn^Sf  we  find  (p. 
34  f.)  that  not  only  must  the  word  be  employed  as  equivalent  to  psychosis  in 
general,  but  also  as  **  synonymous  with  psychical  state,  reg^ded  a&  distcsc^ss^^ 
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inated,  however  faintly,  in  respect  of  content,  snd  related,  howerer  impoN 
fectly,  to  the  stream  of  mental  life."  When,  then,  the  development  of 
conscionsnesB  takes  the  form  of  seff-consciousness,  and  the  object  of  knowl- 
edge is  the  so-called  Ego,  or  Self,  the  process  and  product  of  mental  life  is 
no  whit  more  mysterious  than  when  that  object  is  some  so-called  external 
thing.  In  other  words,  self-consciousness  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a 
special  faculty.  It  is  rather,  as  all  knowledge  is,  the  resolt  of  a  complex 
and  harmonious  development  of  faculty.  Moreover,  to  speak  of  man  as 
superior  to  the  other  animals  in  the  possession  of  self -consciousness  is  only 
the  partial  truth.  Man's  knowledge  of  things  is  just  as  truly  superior  to  the 
knowledge  of  things  by  the  lower  animals  as  is  his  knowledge  of  sell  The 
superiority  of  all  his  knowledge  depends  upon  the  superiority  of  his  entire 
bodily  and  mental  constitution  and  development.  Indeed,  we  probably 
ought  not  to  say  that  the  lower  animals  have  any  **knou>ledffe''  at  all  resem- 
bling human  knowledge. 

Oertain  objections  to  this  view  involve  the  **  psychologist's  fallacy  "  in  a 
form  similar  to  that  in  which  it  has  frequently  met  us  before.  Because  I 
cannot  deliberately  make  any  state  of  consciousness  an  object  of  knowledge 
without  exercising  developed  M^Aconsciousness,  therefore  it  is  necessarily 
so  with  all  consciousness,  with  the  infant— about  so,  in  brief,  the  objection 
runs.  As  well  might  one  say  that  because  I  cannot  open  my  eyes  upoD  a 
landscape,  and  deliberately  make  it  an  object  of  knowledge,  without  be- 
coming immediately  aware  of  trees,  houses,  men,  etc.,  therefore  it  is  neces- 
sarily so  with  all  consciousness,  and  with  the  infant.  And  to  this  fallacy 
something  is  doubtless  contributed  by  that  confusion  of  consciousness  with 
self-consciousness,  and  of  discriminating  consciousness  with  self-knowledge, 
which  has  already  been  pointed  out. 

2  12.  It  has  been  shown,  as  a  matter  of  descriptive  history,  why  some 
states  of  consciousness  get  regarded  as  mr/  states,  and  others  get  regarded  as 
the  qualities  of  things.  The  principal  reasons  for  this  process  of  intellectual 
bipartition  have  been  found  to  lie  in  the  character  of  the  affective  and  cona- 
tive  elements  which  enter  into  the  different  states.  For  example,  let  the  in- 
fant that  has  been  following  a  moderately  bright  light  with  his  eyes  be  sud- 
denly plunged  into  an  overheated  bath ;  or  when  he  is  gently  moving  Ids 
arms  in  mid-air,  or  over  the  bedclothes,  let  him  be  firmly  and  somewhat 
painfully  gripped  and  held.  Thus  a  predominatingly  objective  aspect  of 
consciousness,  an  aspect  that  favors  attention  to  external  objects  and  the 
cognition  of  things,  is  changed  into  a  predominatingly  subjective  aspect,  an 
aspect  that  favors  attention  to  the  state  of  consciousness,  as  such,  and  to  the 
cognition  of  self.  Of  course,  we  should  not  truly  represent  this  latter  state 
if  we  thought  of  the  infant  as  pronouncing  this  judgment :  "  I  am  fearfully 
hot,'*  or,  "This  state  of  painful  sensation,  quoad  painful,  is  that  of  my  ego." 
Only  as  intelligence  develops  can  such  activity  of  self-consciousness  emerge. 
The  moment,  however,  that  these  forms  of  painful  or  pleasui*able  bodily  feel- 
ing (usually  connected  with  conative  consciousness  as  called  out  in  the  way 
of  attraction  or  repulsion  and  resulting  feelings  of  self -activity  and  of  ef- 
fort) are  called  **  self-feeling,"  it  is  implied  that  a  certain  development  of 
perceptive  knowledge  has  already  taken  place.  Previous  to  the  repeated  ac- 
tivity of  discriminating  consciousness,  even  sensations  with  their  so-called  ob- 
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jectiye  reference,  and  feelings  as  subjeotiTey  cannot  be  regarded  as  diyisible 
into  two  classes  of  objects. 

The  tmth  is  therefore  important,  thongh  onlj  partial,  which  Lotze 
states  in  the  following  lang^nage :  ^  "  The  omshed  worm  writhing  in  pain  nn- 
doabtedlj  distingnishes  its  own  suffering  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  thongh 
it  can  onderstand  neither  its  own  ego  nor  the  natnre  of  the  external  world. 
Bat  the  consummate  intelligence  of  an  angel,  did  it  lack  feeling,  .  .  . 
would  never  learn  why  it  should  attach  any  greater  value  to  the  distinction 
between  itself  and  the  rest  of  the  world  than  to  the  numerous  differences  be- 
tween things  in  general  that  presented  themselves  to  its  notice.  Thus  self- 
consciousness  is  to  us  but  as  the  interpretation  of  a  sense  of  self,"  etc. 
These  statements  forcefully  emphasize  the  dependence  upon  feeling  of  the 
very  origin  and  development  of  self-consciousness.  But  when  mere  pain  is 
represented  as  sufficient  for  distinguishing  the  suffering  self  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  all  feeling  is  reduced  to  pleasure-pain  and  the  office  of  intellect  in 
the  beginning,  as  well  as  in  the  growth,  of  self -consciousness  is  depreciated, 
the  view  becomes  psychologically  indefensible.  The  "  writhing  worm  "  has 
no  germ  of  self-consciousness  simply  because  it  is  suffering  pain.  The  in- 
telligent angel  may  not  need  the  stimulus  of  pleasure-paiDs  "to  attach 
value**  to  the.  distinction  between  self  and  things;  and  besides,  "making 
the  distinction  "  is  one  thing,  and  "  attaching  value  "  to  it  is  quite  another 
thing.  Nor  does  it  Appear  why  the  latter  is,  from  the  point  of  view  of  psy- 
chology, necessary  to  self-consciousness. 


The  Stages  of  Self-consciousness  follow,  in  general,  certain 
broadly  marked  lines.  Of  these  stages  the  consummation  of  the 
first  is  reached  when  the  sentient  body  is  distinguished  from 
other  bodies  with  which  it  stands  in  changing  relations,  and 
which  are  not  themselves  immediately  known  as  sentient.  The 
primary  intellectual  activity  involyed  in  this  stage  consists  in 
discriminating  between  certain  perceived  objects  that  are  not 
felt  as  pleasurable  or  painful,  and  a  certain  one  object  that  is  not 
only  externally  perceived,  in  changing  relations  to  other  objects, 
but  is  also  painfully  or  pleasurably  felt.  It  is  plain,  then,  that 
the  knowledge  of  things  and  the  knowledge  of  self  are,  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  knowledge,  psychologically  considered,  interde- 
pendent. Hence  the  earliest  known  ''  myself "  is  mf/  hodf/,  as 
sentient  and  under  voluntary  control — parted  off  from  and  con- 
trasted with  other  bodies  which  are  not  sentient  or  under  volun- 
tary  control.  In  other  words,  discriminating  consciousness  con- 
structs the  first  JSgo  as  identical  with  the  entire  living  body — its 
felt  pleasures  and  pains,  and  its  voluntary  movements  especially 
as  connected  with  the  satisfaction  of  desire,  the  withdrawal  of  it 
from  objects  that  give  pain,  or  the  forcing  of  it  into  contact  with 

1  mcrooosmiis,  L.  p.  SBO. 
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resistingf  things,  etc. ;  but  it  excludes  from  this  Ego  (as  non^Ego) 
everything  which  does  not  feel  with  it,  and  follow  its  movable- 
ness,  and  manifest  itself,  as  it  were,  as  organically  connected 
with  it.' 

The  individual  acts  of  discrimination  between  the  bodily  self 
and  the  other  body,  that  is  not-self,  now  themselves  become  the 
objects  of  memory,  imagination,  and  generalization.  Thus  a 
conception  of  tJie  Self,  that  is  m^elf ,  is  framed  by  processes  of 
thinking,  and  to  it  a  name— the  name  that  distinguishes  me 
from  other  bodies — is  given.  In  such  a  process  of  determining 
the  earliest  conception  of  the  Self,  with  its  name,  the  inter- 
course of  the  individual  with  others  of  his  race  is  peculiarly 
important.  The  child  does  not  name  himself;  he  is  given  a 
name,  and  thus  more  perfectly  defined,  as  an  object,  to  himself, 
in  a  manner  corresponding  to  that  of  all  other  things  by  their 
names.  As  related  to,  and  yet  contrasted  with,  other  selves— 
that  is,  bodies  that  are  like  his  own  to  external  perception  but 
are  not  interiorly  felt,  as  it  were — ^the  early  conceptions  of  self 
become  further  developed.  But  at  this  stage,  and  even  far  ear- 
lier, another  modified  conception  of  the  Ego  shows  signs  of  being 
in  process  of  formation. 

2  13.  It  is  not,  of  coarse,  solely  upon  the  marked  and  abrupt  changes  of 
states  from  general  objective  to  general  subjective  tone  of  consciousness 
that  the  earliest  conception  of  Self  as  sentient  and  movable  body  is  based. 
In  this  work  of  "  bipartition  *'  the  total  melange  of  bodily  feelings — or  sensa- 
tions that  are  ill  localized,  confused,  and  mixed — takes  an  important  part 
(comp.  p.  834  f.).  These  form  a  sort  of  background  or  platform  of  conscious- 
ness on  which  the  particular  objects  of  sense-presentation  define  themselves. 
Nor  is  it  in  the  earlier  stages  alone  of  the  development  of  self-knowledge  that 
the  somewhat  vag^e  conception  of  ourselves  as  a  remembered  and  familiar 
complex  of  bodily  feelings  is  prominent.  With  the  child  who  has  attained 
any  vivid  notion  of  his  self-hood,  it  is  the  feeling,  moving  body  that  repre- 
sents *<  the  self ; "  and  his  most  abstract  conception  of  his  own  being  does 
not  get  far  beyond  vague  generalizations,  warm  with  emotion,  upon  the  basis 
of  bodily  experiences.  If  this  earliest  form  of  representation  of  the  Ego 
could  speak,  and  could  use  the  abstract  language  of  philosophy,  it  would  an- 
nounce itself  thus :  **  What  is  here  and  now,  thai  am  /." '  In  this  regard 
the  child  would  agree  with  the  philosopher  whenever  the  latter  tries  to 
realize  his  highest  conception  of  the  self.  But  with  the  child,  "  What-is- 
here-and-now*'— -'' that-which-am-I" — is  chiefly  what  it  can  put  its  hand 
upon,  of  its  own  body  ;  or  what  it  feels  within  its  own  thorado  or  abdominal 
cavities.  The  author  once  pressed  a  bright  little  girl  of  five  years  old  to  tell 
him  what  she  meant  by  the  *'I**that  **  loved  papa; ''  in  the  last  analysis 
the  solution  of  the  puzzle  was  announced  in  the  following  sentence :  '*  Oh, 

*  Comp.  Ge(N^ :  Lehrbncb  d.  Ppychologie,  p.  999  £. 
*Camp.  Horwici  \  Feycbolo^acbe  Analysen,  ii.,  p.  144. 
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now  I  know ;  it  is  my  arms,  because  I  hag  him  with  them ;  and  my  lips,  be- 
cause I  kiss  him  witii  them."  Bat  do  we  not  find  the  Apostle  shrinking 
back  from  the  vagne  and  shadowy  conception  of  an  '*  unclothed  **  (or  dis- 
embodied) J^o  ?  Indeed  the  literature  of  many  peoples — as,  for  example, 
of  the  ancient  Hebrews — raises  the  question  whether  they  had,  in  general, 
reached  the  conception  of  a  soul  as  separable  from  the  sentient  bodily  or- 
ganism. 

In  this  discussion  certain  cases  of  mental  aberration  and  so-called  double 
consciousness  are  of  no  little  significance.    The  beginnings  of  similar  ab- 
normal conditions  are  laid  in  the  experience  of  all  of  us  whenever  we  are 
called  upon  to  say  :  ''I  feel  queer  to-day ;  '*  or,  "I  do  not  feel  a  bit  like 
myself  to-day,'*  eta    Here,  plainly,  the  Self  that  **  feels  queer,'*  or  **  feels 
unlike  "  the  remembered  self,  is  the  sentient  bodily  organism  ;  and  it  is  im- 
plied that  a  certain  standard  of  bodily  feelings,  derived  by  memory  and 
thought  from  past  experience,  is  to  be  recognized  as  constituting  the  *'  nor- 
mal self.*'    The  inmate  of  the  mad-house  who  believes  himself  to  have  been 
'<  changed,*'  and  to  have  become  another  than  his  former  self,  often  bases 
this  insane  belief  largely  upon  marked  changes  in  the  dominating  mixture 
of  bodily  feelings.    Or  if  such  changes  are  distinguishable  only  in  certain 
parts  of  the  body,  he  may  be,  to  his  own  judgpnent,  the  same  self,  but  his 
head  has  been  changed  for  that  of  some  animal;  his  abdomen  has  been 
converted  into  glass,  or  some  like  change  in  some  other  bodily  member 
has  taken  place.    Few  intellects,  if  any,  could  bear  the  strain  of  a  marked 
and  continued  aberration  of  those  bodily  feelings  most  intimately  connected 
with  the  self ;  judgment  is  almost  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  follow  their  guid- 
ance, and — as  we  so  significantly  say — "  the  mind  gives  way.**    Psychology 
could  easily  arrange  a  continuous  series  of  cases  from  those  slight  and  easily 
corrected  hallacinations  of  self  which  all  experience,  through  the  temporary 
but  involuntary  hallucinations  of  sleep,  to  the  most  persistent  and  extreme 
insane  disturbances  of  self-consciousness.    In  all  such  cases,  however,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  a  very  great  difference  between  a  certain 
metamorphosis  of  personaHty  and  a  complete  perversion  or  suppression  of  sO' 
called  natural  sdf -consciousness^    The  former  is  common  enough ;  the  latter 
involves  the  loss  of  all  mind^  properly  so  called.     For,  as  Bichet  has  said  : 
'*  In  experiments  in  hypnotic  suggestion  we  can  abolish  and  metamorphose 
the  personality  of  the  subject  without  thereby  suppressing  his  Ego  ;  and  this 
proves  that  the  two  things  are  distinct.**    In  fact,  all  activity  of  imagination, 
in  constructing  experience  for  ourselves  or  in  acting  the  part  of  others,  ac- 
complishes this  metamorphosis  to  a  gteskt&t  or  less  extent     But,  as  says 
another  author :  1  *'The  formation  of  an  Ego,  as  the  center  and  subject  of 
all  psychic  phenomena,  is  not  a  conventional  affair ;  it  is  a  natural  phenom- 
enon which  is  realized  in  the  case  of  all  men.*' 

The  Conception  of  Self  develops  farther  in  two  directions 
which  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  mntnally  helpful  and  interdepen- 
dent, and  yet  are  also,  in  certain  other  respects,  partially  indepen- 
dent and  even  opposed.   One  of  these  is  an  increasing  complexity 

*  Bluett  Peychologie  da  Baisoimement.  p.  lOS. 
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of  the  conception  considered  as  involving  a  variety  of  external 
and  relatively  adventitious  particulars ;  the  other  is  an  increasing 
abstractness  of  the  conception,  considered  as  a  mere,  or  **  pore," 
Subject  of  all  the  states  of  consciousness.  With  the  multitude  of 
men  the  knowledge  of  self  is  chiefly  a  matter  of  the  descriptive 
history  of  their  present  and  past  environment,  as  it  were,  re- 
garded as  somehow  absorbed  into,  or  helping  to  constitute,  the 
familiar  and  recognizable  picture  answering  to  the  words — '*  I 
myself."  Hence,  in  part,  the  origin  of  that  psychologically  in- 
teresting sense  of  importance  which  becomes  attached  to  one's 
name,  ancestry,  date  and  place  of  birth,  residence  and  relatives, 
business  and  recreations,  etc. — all  of  which  fill  in  the  otherwise 
bare  conception  of  wJio,  and  what  manner  of  one,  lam.  Let  but 
these  things  be  dropped  out  of  memory  beyond  the  possibility 
of  recall  (as  happens  in  cases  of  general  paralysis,  for  example, 
or  of  extreme  dotage),  and  self-consciousness  relapses  into  an 
infantile,  an  almost  animal,  stage.  It  is,  therefore,  difficult  or 
impossible  to  separate,  in  the  conception  of  Self,  that  which  we 
have  had  experience  of  as  our  environment  from  that  which  we 
have  become  in  the  midst,  and  so  largely  through  the  influence 
of,  this  same  environment. 

In  connection  with  this  more  external  development  of  self- 
knowledge  the  conception  of  Self  as  the  permanent  Subject  of 
psychical  States  is  in  process  of  formation.  The  whole  course 
of  definitively  intellectvul  growth  renders  the  bodily  feelings 
less  pre-eminent,  not  to  say  overpowering,  as  an  essential  con- 
dition of  such  growth.  The  processes  of  ideation,  of  thought, 
and  of  the  more  complex  and  refined  forms  of  feeling,  do  not  ad- 
mit of  definite  localization,  or  even  of  that  obscure  attribution 
to  the  bodily  self  which  the  intra-organic  sensibilities  require. 
Yet  all  these  so-called  intellectual  activities  not  only  have  their 
objective  reference  but  also  their  aspect  of  feeling ;  they  are 
felt  thoughts,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  it  belongs  to  the  very 
nature  of  knowledge,  as  a  development  attained  by  intellectusJ 
life,  to  involve  the  belief  in  reality.  A  "  Thing  "  as  known  is  not 
a  mere  bundle  of  sensations,  images,  and  inferences  ;  it  is  a  be- 
ing to  which  attributes  are  ascribed.  Every  one's  primary  bod- 
ily self  therefore  becomes  self -known  as  such  a  "  Thing-being," 
the  subject  of  passive  and  active  experiences  of  a  peculiar  kind. 
But  consciously  discriminated  processes  of  ideation,  thought, 
and  non-sensuous  feelings,  can  no  more  float  mid-air,  as  mere  ob- 
jective pictures,  than  can  the  coarser  and  more  sensuous  bodily 
self -feelings.  It  is  natural  and  inevitable,  then,  that  the  intellect 
should  form  the  conception  of  a  Self,  which  is  a  real  being,  a 
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subject  also  of  all  such  non-bodily  states.  This  is  rendered  pos. 
sible  by  the  same  kind  of  abstraction,  freeing  of  ideas,  compar- 
ison, thinking,  and  naming,  which  renders  possible  the  knowl- 
edge of  things.  Such  consciousness,  in  the  form  of  a  conception 
of  being  a  "  mind,"  or  *'  soul " — a  real  subject  of  psychical  proc- 
esses— is  at  first  vague  and. fitful ;  nor  does  it  ever  imply  any 
special  factdty  for  its  attainment.  It  is,  however,  a  necessary 
development,  to  some  extent,  of  all  human  intellectual  life. 

{ 14.  From  the  very  first  the  more  interior  sense-oonsoioasness  of  the 
bodily  self  is  accompanied,  and  supported  or  correoted,  by  external  percep- 
tion, memory,  and  thought,  with  reference  to  the  character  and  history  of 
such  self.  The  child  forms  a  picture  by  perception  of  himself,  as  the  eye 
and  the  hand  explore  one  member  after  another;  and  as  the  whole  visible 
body  appears  in  a  mirror,  or  is  known  by  synthesis  of  all  the  appropriate 
skin-  and  muscle-sensations.  Marked  and  abrupt  changes  in  this  picture  by 
external  perception  produce  a  shock  to,  and  sometimes  an  important  modi- 
fication of,  the  consciousness  of  self.  Even  adults  say,  after  a  severe  ill- 
ness :  *'  Why,  how  changed  I  am,"  with  more  or  less  of  a  feeling  of  disturb- 
ance to  their  conception  of  personality.  Those  proud  of  their  personal 
beauty,  when  it  is  lost,  often  show  a  profoundly  modified  self -consciousness. 
But  even  more  influential,  perhaps,  is  the  physical  and  social  environment. 
Those  who  travel  for  the  first  time  in  Oriental  countries  are  often  somewhat 
more  than  merely  amazed  at  the  external  differences  of  custom  and  scenery. 
They  seem  to  need  to  pinch  themselves  to  make  sure  they  are  not  dreaming ; 
they  recount  their  own  names  and  histories  in  order  to  '*  realize  "  who  they 
are.  Indeed,  ignorant  and  easily  unbalanced  persons  may  suffer  a  nearly 
total  change  in  their  prevalent  mode  of  self-consciousness  by  being  suddenly 
transferred  to  totally  changed  surroundings.  Thus  Delbceuf  >  tells  the  story 
of  the  cobbler  of  Liege,  who,  having  been  captured  by  the  monks  of  a  mon- 
astery near  which  he  had  lain  down  in  a  drunken  fit,  awoke  to  find  himself 
bathed,  shaved,  afliicted  with  tonsure,  clothed  in  monk's  garb,  couched  in  a 
cell,  and  surrounded  by  "the  brethren,"  who  presented  their  compliments 
and  asked  eagerly  as  to  his  health.  After  struggling  with  the  confusion 
thus  produced  in  his  conception  of  himself,  the  poor  wretch  finally  said : 
"  Oo  to  the  foot  of  the  bridge  and  see  if  Gilles  the  cobbler  is  in  his  shop  ;* 
if  he  is  not,  I  am  he  ;  but  if  he  is,  may  the  devil  get  me  if  I  know  who  I 
am."  This  same  psychological  truth  Shakespeare  illustrates  in  his  *'  Tam- 
ing of  the  Shrew,"  by  the  confusion  of  self-knowledge  which  he  represents 
as  wrought,  through  total  change  of  circumstance,  in  Christopher  Sly. 

An  important  part  of  that  which  is  originally  external,  but  becomes  an 
almost  essential  part  of  the  Self — especially  in  the  case  of  minds  of  a  low 
order  of  intellectual  development — is  the  name.  For  "the  name  is  not 
worn  as  a  dress,"  said  Gdthe,  "but  gp*ows  on  to  us  layer  upon  layer,  like 
our  skin."  Hence  men  of  savage  tribes  fear  to  have  their  names  tampered 
with,  as  they  also  fear  to  have  their  pictures  taken ;  for  somewhat  important 
belonging  to  the  ego  resides  in  the  name.    Volkmann '  has  remarked  that 

1  Le  Sommeil  et  lee  Bdves.  p.  86  f.  *  Lehrbach  d.  Psychologie.  H..  p.  171  f . 
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certain  sayage  tribes  change  the  name  of  a  sick  child ;  and  that  calling  an 
intelligent  animal  persistently  by  one  name  wonld  seem  to  tend  toward  an 
obscure  development  of  self-conscionsness.    Literature  and  daily  obserya- 
tions  are  full  of  illustrations  of  the  effects  also  upon  self-consciousness  of 
changes  in  physical  and  social  surroundings.     Indeed,   how  could  it  be 
otherwise ;  for  what  I  know  myself  to  be  is  largely  summed  up  in  my  knowl* 
edge  of  my  Ufe-history,  and  this  is  no  real  affcur  except  as  it  has  had  a  con— 
tinuously  traceable  environment.     When  the  man  proud  of  his  ancestry  firsts 
learns  that  he  is  illegitimate,  or  the  rich  man  fails  in  business  and  moves  int(^ 
a  mean  house  and  takes  up  a  wholly  different  employment,  or  the  trusted^ 
bank-officer  finds  himself  in  the  felon's  cell,  or  the  father  recently  sur — 
rounded  by  a  family  is  bereft  and  lonely,  the  changes  induced  in  the  con — 
sciousness  and  estimate  of  self  are  apt  to  be  most  profound.    On  the  other*" 
hand,  it  is  just  those  whose  consciousness  and  estimate  of  self  have 
most  directed  toward  the  reality  and  worth  of  the  higher  mental  life  wh( 
are  least  affected  by  sudden  and  great  changes  in  external  surroundings. 

2  15.  The  act  of  so  constituting  the  total  process  of  conaciouanesa  as 
this  process  shall  be  both  considered  as  an  object  of  consdouaneas  (a  i/ti/e^ 
and  also  referred  to  the  subject  of  consciousness  as  its  action  or  safferin^^ 
{mf/  state),  offers  a  perpetual  puzzle  to  psychology.    The  facts  must  not 
denied  or  overlooked,  whether  the  puzzle  itself  can  be  solved  or  not. 
any  act  of  so-called  self-consciousness  is  expressed  by  saying,  **  I  am  im — 
mediately  aware  (/  know)  that  I  am  perceiving,  remembering,  thinking-^ 
or  purposing,"  it  is  not  meant  simply  to  affirm  the  existence  of  a  state  o^ 
perceiving,  etc.;  it  is  meant  also  to  affirm  the  attribution  of  this  state  (or 
rather  process  of  consciousness)  to  a  subject,  whose  it  is.     Developed  eilf^ 
oonscUnuneas  further  implies  the  conviction  thcU  the  sul^ect  and  the  ol^ed  are  fi9- 
lated  <u  a  being  is  related  to  one  of  its  many  states.    Psychology  even  of  the 
most  barely  descriptive  sort,  and  however  careful  to  avoid  metaphysics  or 
theory  of  knowledge  (not  to  say  so-called  "psychology  without  a  soul") 
cannot  overlook  the  significance  of  this  fact  of  self-consciousness,  as  such. 
We  have,  however,  already  sufficiently  located  the  points  of  inexplicable  mys- 
tery ;  they  all  belong  to  the  nature  of  knowledge  and  of  its  development ; 
the  mystery  of  self-consciousness  is  only  the  mystery  of  knowledge,  which 
is  essentially  the  same  whether  its  object  be  so-called  "  things  **  or  the  so- 
called  "  self." 

The  more  interior  development  of  self -consciousness  scarcely  needs  to 
be  traced  with  great  detail.  The  processes  of  ideation,  as  differenced  by 
discriminating  consciousness,  are  themselves  made  objects  of  abstraction  and 
generalization,  and  given  a  name ;  they  thus  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  con- 
ception of  **  that-which-ideates  "^of  "  myself  as  having  the  ideas.**  This  in- 
volves the  focusing  of  attention  upon  these  processes,  the  formation  of  an 
abstract  idea  of  what  they  are,  the  distinguishing  of  each  particular  recur- 
rent process  as  the  same  in  character  but  differing  as  to  place  in  the  time- 
series.  This  also  implies  that  belief  which  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  re- 
gard our  psychoses  as  objects  of  knowledge  unoorrelated  with  that  being 
whose  states  they  are.  The  fact,  however,  that — as  in  cases  of  hallucina- 
tion and  dream-life— certain  processes  of  ideation  may  be  assigned,  not  to 
self  as  my  states,  but  to  things  as  their  states,  and  the  fact  that  ideation  enters 
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into  all  sense-peroeption,  prove  that  the  question  whether  any  particular 
object  of  knowledge  shall  appear,  as  of  things,  or  of  self,  is  one  which  the 
mind  must  learn  to  decide.  For  it  is,  so  to  speak,  the  way  in  which  the 
particular  presentations  in  the  stream  of  consciousness  fuse  with  the  total 
character  of  the  stream  that  determines  whether  they  shall  be  known  as 
external  objects  or  as  states  of  the  so-called  self. 

It  is,  however,  as  a  thinking  and  wiUing  being  that  I  know  myseff  as  most 
clearly  and  unmistakably  differenced  from  all  extenud  things.  My  images  of 
things,  though  mental,  are  effective  in  consciousness  for  determining  atten- 
tion externally,  according  as  they  are  concretely  life-like  or  not  But  the 
paler,  more  abstract,  more  truly  conceptual,  the  content  of  consciousness  be- 
comes, the  less  possible  is  it  to  regard  the  state  of  consciousness  as  other 
than  my  own  activity,  the  mode  of  my  thinking  self.  The  mind  that  feels 
itself  thinking,  knows  itself  to  be,  and  to  be  active,  in  its  thoughts.  We 
may,  indeed,  objectify  our  thoughts,  and  say,  with  the  Idealist,  **  There  is 
nothing  real  but  thought ; "  but  we  cannot  attach  any  meaning  to  such  a 
declaration  without  understanding  it  also  to  aflGbrm  the  reality  of  the  thinker 
whose  are  the  thoughts.  And,  while  it  is  true  that  acts  of  conation  which 
result  in  intense  bodily  reactions  tend  to  emphasize  the  bodily  self,  it  is  also 
true  that  such  complex  deeds  of  will  as  choice,  planning,  and  conducting 
trains  of  thought,  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  other  subject  than  this  most 
interior  Self.  It  is  as  self-active  and  as  aware  of  this  activity — in  the  mean- 
ing of  these  words  already  sufficiently  explained — that  this  most  interior 
Self  is  most  immediately  known.  On  the  basis  of  these  experiences  there 
is  formed  a  conception  of  '^Myself  ** as  controlling,  mastering,  and  under- 
standing both  myself  and  external  things. 

Further,  the  influence  of  conscience,  and  of  all  the  sesthetical  and  relig- 
ions sentiments  is  important  in  developing  the  consciousness  of  self.  The 
ohild  knows  itself  in  a  new  and  intellectually  quickening  way  when  the 
sense  of  responsibility  is  once  thoroughly  aroused.  Indeed,  it  is  largely 
because  man  is  trained  to  feel  that  consequences  depend  upon,  not  only 
what  he  does  but  also  upon  what  he  even  thinks  and  feels,  that  his  knowl- 
edge of  Self  far  surpasses  the  bounds  within  which  the  self-consciousness 
of  the  animals  is  limited.  Nay,  more,  it  is  this  ethical  self -consciousness 
which  largely  constitutes  his  claim  to  be  the  only  truly  <^-conscious  of  the 
animals.  To  be  ashamed  of  one's  self,  gprieved  at  one's  self,  stirred  by  the 
sense  of  one's  duty,  or  one's  improved  or  lost  opportunity — in  brief,  to  have 
the  "  feeling  of  the  ought "  and  the  feelings  of  moral  approbation  and  dis- 
approbation— is  to  have  one's  eyes  opened  widely  to  the  reality  and  signifi- 
cance of  being  a  *'  Self.** 

Finally,  it  is  by  complex  ssmthesis  of  jndgments,  based  on 
manifold  experiences  convergingf  to  one  conception — the  resolt- 
ant  of  many  acts  of  memory,  imagination,  reasoning,  and  nam- 
ing—that the  Knowledge  of  the  Self  as  a  Unitary  Being  is  at- 
tained. The  self  that  I  thus  come  to  know  is  regarded  as  the 
one  subject  of  all  the  states  of  consciousness ;  whether  they  be 
states  of  knowledge,  of  feeling,  or  of  willing,  and  whether  they 
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be  known  presentatively,  as  here  and  now,  objects  of  self-con- 
sciousness, or  remembered  or  imagined  as  states  of  the  past,  oi 
conjectured  as  possible  states  to  be  existent  in  future  time.  I 
thus  become  known  to  myself  as  both  real  and  logical  subject  of 
all  the  states  in  the  ceaselessly  flowing  stream  of  consciousness. 
This  is  the  final  and  supreme  achievement  of  self-knowledge. 
But  this  knowledge  can  never,  of  course,  be  other  than  itself  a 
process  of  conscious  mental  life,  attained  as  the  restdt  of  a  de- 
velopment. In  one  aiid  the  saint  act  the  mind  tndkes  it^f  Hie 
object  of  its  self-hiowledge  aiid  believes  in  the  real  being  of  thai 
which  it  creates  as  its  own  ol^ect ;  and  then  it  passes  into  other 
states  of  knowledge  that  dissolve  this  unique  creation  by  turning 
the  attention  to  external  things. 

It  belongs  especially  to  the  theory  of  knowledge  and  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  mind  to  discuss  the  nature  and  validity  of 
this  knowledge  of  Self  as  one  real  being — the  subject  of  all  the 
different  states,  the  subject  of  a  life-history  and  of  a  course  of 
development.  Psychology  can  only  present  this  knowledge  as 
being  itself  the  complex  resultant  of  all  those  activities  which 
enter  into  the  development  of  knowledge.  Such  a  self-con- 
sciousness, however,  includes  far  more  than  what  we  are  imme- 
diately aware  of  ourselves  as  being ;  it  is  highly  abstract  and 
theoretical,  so  to  speak  ;  it  is  conceptual,  as  expressive  of  many 
trains  of  reasoning.  The  foundation  on  which  it  rests  is  the  total 
experience  of  mind  with  itself.  The  fundamental  fact  here  is,  as 
Dr.  Ward  has  said,'  a  **  certain  objective  continuum  forming  the 
background  or  basis  to  the  relatively  distinct  presentations  that 
are  elaborated  out  of  it.*' 

What,  we  may  ask,  actually  takes  place  when  I  try  to  become 
conscious  of  myself  as  one  really  existent  being  ?  I  may  come 
to  such  self -consciousness  in  one  of  two  principal  ways ;  but  in 
either  case  I  must  think  ;  I  must  by  judgment  relate,  or  ascribe, 
somewhat  to  that  which  I  call  myself.  In  the  most  nearly  "  im- 
mediate '*  acts  of  developed  self-knowledge  I  find  mj'self  en- 
deavoring to  grasp  together,  in  an  act  of  judgment,  a  certain 
dark  and  confused  complex  of  ideas  and  feelings,  with  points 
perhaps  of  more  definite  lucid  mental  representation ;  and  mean- 
while thinking  the  proposition  that  they  are  mine.  But  what  is 
this  "  7/1^,"  whose  are  the  ideas  and  feelings  that  constitute  the 
present  content  of  consciousness  ?  The  answer  to  this  question 
can  be  given  only  by  another  similar  act  of  self-knowledge. 

Or  again  the  question,  What  am  I  to  myself,  as  one  real  be- 
ing distinguished  from  all  other  beings  ? — may  be  answered  in  a 
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more  objective  and  historical  fashion.  I  may  emphasize  in  my 
thinking,  not  only  the  conviction  that  I  am  now  one  feeling, 
thinking,  willing,  being,  but  that  I  have  been  one  and  the  same, 
since  I  began  to  be  at  all.  Here,  of  course,  I  rely  upon  memory 
to  inform  me  as  to  what  I  **  have  been,'*  psychicaUy,  in  the  past. 
I  know  myself  as  one  and  the  same  to  myself,  because  I  can 
trace  in  memory  something  like  the  continuity  of  a  life-history. 
Such  self-knowledge,  it  has  truly  been  said,  may  be  at  once  the 
richest  and  the  poorest  of  all  forms  of  conceptual  knowledge — 
including,  as  it  does,  in  its  varieties,  the  peculiarities  of  race, 
temperament,  constitution,  social  position,  and  the  retreating  or 
advancing  bodily  basis,  differences  in  stages  of  intellectual  de- 
velopment, and  various  other  like  considerations. 

3  16.  Few  subjects  in  psychology  have  been  treated  in  more  unsatisfactory 
fashion  than  the  nature  of  self-consciousness  and  of  the  developed  form  of 
self-knowledge  which  results  in  the  view  that  the  sonl  is  an  entity  separable 
from  the  body.*  On  the  one  hand,  we  are  told  that  *'  the  unity  of  the  Ego, 
in  both  its  earlier  and  its  later  condition,  is  no  other  than  that  of  a  river  in 
which  one  wave  follows  another  and  mirrors  its  motion.'*  The  attempt  has 
even  been  made  to  resolve  the  entire  conception  chiefly  into  tactnal  and 
muscnlar  sensations  obscurely  localized  in  the  region  of  the  head,  etc.  I  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  claimed  that  all  "self-consciousness  is  the  recog- 
nition of  one's  own  essence  as  that  of  a  really  existent  and  independently 
acting  force.*'  The  psychology  which  underlies  the  current  systems  of  so- 
called  *' natural  theology"  would  make  the  self -identity,  spirituality,  and 
real  unity  of  the  soul  matters  of  immediate  and  indubitable  '*  envisage - 
ment "  by  every  human  being.  How  far  from  the  trath  of  psychological 
fact,  in  both  directions,  are  these  two  classes  of  extreme  views,  we  hope  our 
previous  discussion  has  made  sufficiently  evident.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  every  human  being  both  knows  and  thinks  of  himself 
as  something  quite  different  from  a  mere  flowing  stream  of  consciousness,  or 
a  succession  of  states,  "some  of  which  mirror  other  previous  states,'*  etc. 
8o  shabby  a  psychological  theory  needs  only  to  be  taken  into  the  presence 
of  any  sturdy  child's  consciousness  in  order  to  be  driven  out  of  the  field. 
On  the  other  hand,  not  the  most  highly  sublimated  philosophic  self-con- 
sciouaness  can  find  within  itself  all  that  the  current  theology  has  tried  to  vin- 
dicate,  without  argument,  by  its  misleading  appeals  to  self-consciousness. 

[On  the  psyoholosy  of  Belief  and  Knowledge,  the  following  works  may  be  consulted  : 
James :  The  Prinoiples  of  Psychology,  II.,  xxi.  Bain  :  The  Emotions  and  the  Will,  p. 
30 1,  215  f.  Ward :  Article  Psvcholoffy,  Encyc.  Brit.  Solly :  Illusions ;  and  The  Human 
Mind,  L,  p.  483  f.  Taine:  De  L^InteDigenoe,  L ,  ii,  ohap.  i.  Lotze :  Microoosmus,  I.,  p. 
(VtO  1  Hdffding  :  Outlines  of  Psychology,  v.  D.  Hamilton  :  Ijectares  on  Logic,  xxni 
Volkmann:  Lenrbuch  d.  Psychologic,  IL,  i  105  1,  and  117  f.  Horwicz :  Psychologische 
Analysen,  ii.,  1  (Was  ist  Denken  ?).  Lipjps  :  Grundtatsachen  d.  Seelenlebens,  Abschnitt, 
IT.  On  Self-oonsoioosness,  besides  the  references  at  the  end  of  Chap.  III.,  see  also  the  fol- 
lowixig :  G^rge :  Lehrbnch  d.  Psydiologie,  pi  400  f .  Fortlage :  BeitrUge  sur  Psydiolofi^ie, 
p.  15n  f.  Delboenf :  Psjrohologie  comroe  Science  naturelle,  p.  12 1  Panlhmn :  L^AotiTite' 
mentale.  P-  297  f.  Rabier :  Psychologies  p.  62 1  Lazarus :  Das  Leben  d.  Seele.  ii«  P> 
41  f.    Tiberghien:  Science  de  PAme,  Introduction.     Herbart:  Psychologie,  L,  p.  176  f.j 

*  Corop.  VolkmaTiii :  Lehrbuch  d.  Peychologie,  n.,  p.  168  £. 


CHAPTER  XXm 

THE  EMOTIONS  AND  PASSIONS 

We  torn  now  from  the  development  of  the  predominatingly 
intellectual  side  of  mental  life  to  consider  the  origin  and  growth 
of  factdties  belonging  to  the  affective  aspect  of  consciousness. 
In  general,  however,  the  formation  of  the  more  complex  forms 
of  feeling  implies  all  that  has  hitherto  been  discovered  respect- 
ing the  growth  of  knowledge.  Indeed  the  dependence  of  the 
higher  emotions  and  sentiments  upon  the  intellectual  processes 
of  memory,  imagination,  and  thinking,  is  obvious  and  inmie- 
diate.  For  while  it  is  true  that  the  simpler  and  more  primitive 
forms  of  feeling  do  not  necessarily  occur  "  in  view  of  "  any  ob- 
ject, the  same  thing  is  not  true  of  the  more  developed  forms. 
Of  them  one  must  doubtless  say — at  least,  as  a  rule — ''I  feel 
thus  and  so  because  I  perceive,  remember,  imagine,  or  think, 
thus  and  so."  But  even  in  the  ca»se  of  these  emotions  and  senti- 
ments, any  excessive  increase  in  intensity  or  massiveness,  so  to 
speak,  tends  to  extinguish  the  intellectual  aspect  of  conscious- 
ness altogether.  Thus  the  exceedingly  angry  or  terror-stricken 
man,  or  the  lover  of  art  all  absorbed  in  the  flow  of  his  own 
affective  life,  may  almost  completely  cease  to  have  *' objective" 
consciousness.  It  is — as  we  have  seen — for  valid  physiological 
and  psychological  reasons  that  the  intense  and  full-flowing 
stream  of  conscious  feeling  tends  to  break  over  into  the  inde- 
terminate field  of  the  so-called  '*  unconscious."  Thus  the  "  self 
is  lost "  through  excessive  indulgence  in  the  most  subjective  of 
its  own  faculties. 

The  bewildering  complexity  of  the  feelings,  and  the  diffi- 
culty (or  even  impossibility)  of  classifying  them  satisfactorily, 
has  already  been  sufficiently  noticed  (see  p.  179).  It  adds  little 
or  nothing  of  value  to  the  science  of  the  affective  phenomena  of 
consciousness  to  treat  with  prolixity  and  fidelity  to  details  all 
the  different  emotions,  passions,  and  sentiments.  No  classifica- 
tion here— not  even  the  broad  one  we  have  adopted — ^is  a  matter 
of  hard  and  fixed  lines.  SvbgtantiaUy  the  same  menial  state,  so 
far  as  distinctions  of  affective  quality  are  concerned,  may  he  called 
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4nfnplf/  a  feeling^  or  an  emotion^  or  a  passion,  or  a  sentiment. 
Moreover,  the  subdivisions  between  individual  forms  of  feeling 
grouped  under  these  classes  are  difficult  to  establish  in  definite 
fashion.  For  example,  the  distinction  between  certain  forms  of 
agreeable  feeling  and  sesthetical  sentiment,  or  between  certain 
sesthetical  sentiments  and  allied  ethical  sentiments,  or  between 
sentiments  which  may  properly  be  called  intellectual  and  cer- 
tain so-called  ''feelings  of  self/*  is  scarcely  a  fast  and  unalterable 
distinction.  But  the  main  purpose  of  psychological  science  is, 
not  to  divide  and  subdivide  the  feelings,  but  to  show  on  what 
conditions,  and  by  what  stages,  the  life  of  feeling  develops  as 
an  integral  part  of  man's  entire  mental  development. 

In  treating  of  the  Development  of  Feeling  and  the  Formation 
of  the  Emotions  and  Sentiments,  four  things  (four  "  variables  ") 
have  chiefly  to  be  taken  into  the  account.  These  are  (1)  the 
varying  intensities  of  the  primitive  forms  of  feeling  as  they  are 
combined  in  the  emotions  and  sentiments.  All  feeling,  like  all 
sensation  (and,  as  we  have  already  seen — p.  195 — in  partial  de- 
pendence upon  varying  intensity  of  sensation),  is  capable  of 
being  varied  in  quantity.  This  is  most  obviously  true  of  those 
feelings  which  are  distinctly  pleasurable  or  painful.  There  are 
no  mental  phenomena,  as  such,  whose  changes  in  intensity  we 
observe  with  more  interest  and  more  assurance  of  a  correct 
estimate  than  our  own  pleasures  and  pains.  But  feelings, 
even  considered  apart  from  their  pleasure-pain  characteristic, 
seem  to  vary  in  amount ;  for  example,  one  is  more  or  less  sur- 
prised, expectant,  fearful,  etc.  But  (2)  in  connection  with,  and 
largely  in  dependence  upon,  their  variation  in  intensity,  the 
different  forms  of  feeling  are  all  more  or  less  modified  by  what 
we  may  call  their  *'  bodily  resonance."  The  explanation  of  this 
characteristic  belongs  to  the  essential  doctrine  of  the  emotions 
and  passions ;  it  will  therefore  come  later  on.  It  is  enough  to 
say  now  that  as  our  feelings  change  in  character,  and  especially 
as  they  rise  and  fall  in  intensity,  resulting  changes  of  a  physical 
sort  occur  in  almost  the  entire  bodily  organism.  These  physio- 
logical changes  themselves  react  upon  consciousness  and  further 
modify  its  feeling-content.  Thus  we  may  say  with  no  unmean- 
ing  figure  of  speech,  that  every  feeling — ^when  it  reaches  a  cer- 
tain grade  of  intensity — "  resounds,"  with  its  influence,  through 
the  various  systems  of  organs  (vasomotor,  respiratory,  musctdar, 
and  tactual,  digestive  as  well  as  cerebro-spinal)  to  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  body.  But  now,  in  turn,  this  very  "bodily  reso- 
nance "  is  itself,  not  ovly  or  chiefly  known  as  a  certain  objective 
condition  of  the  body,  hit  alsofeU  as  a  modification  of  the  feel- 
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ing  wMch  produced  it.  And,  finally,  each  particular  form  of 
feeling,  simpler  or  more  complex,  lias  its  own  particular  set  of 
'"resonances"  which  it  produces ;  each  form,  therefore,  feels  in  a 
way  peculiar  to  itself  (that  is,  as  a  natural  and  normal  support 
and  strengthener)  the  reactionary  effect  of  thcBe  resonances. 

(3)  The  dependence  of  feeling  on  ideation  and  thought  is  such 
as  to  cause  new  varieties  of  feeling  to  emerge  in  consciousness 
as  certain  ideas,  or  forms  of  imagination  and  judgment,  are  at- 
tained.  This  intimate  relation  between  the  kinds  of  complex  af- 
fective phenomena  and  the  course  of  the  ideas  operates  in  two 
directions.  On  the  one  hand,  some  emotions  and  sentiments 
seem,  by  their  very  nature,  to  be  connected  in  origin  with  cer- 
tain unique  forms  of  ideation.  Such  a  relation  may  be  said  to 
exist,  for  example,  between  the  idea  of  the  "  right "  and  the  feel- 
ing of  obligation,  the  idea  of  "  beauty  "  and  all  truly  sBsthetical 
sentiment,  the  conception  of  "  truth  *'  in  abstract  form  and  that 
passionate  devotion  to  it  which  some  men  exhibit.  On  the  other 
hand,  modifications  in  intensity  of  the  processes  of  ideation,  and 
the  new  and  higher  combinations  of  these  processes,  react  upon 
the  feelings  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  differences  in  kind. 
When  the  intensity  of  any  form  of  feeling  is  much  increased, 
something  like  the  effect  which  we  have  already  noticed  in  the 
case  of  the  sensoiy-motor  mechanism  takes  place  in  the  trains 
of  associated  ideas.  Imagination  and  thought  are  modified — 
quickened,  impeded,  or  disturbed — by  a  rise  in  quantity  of  feel- 
ing, and  this  modification  of  the  intellectual  processes  in  turn 
reacts  upon  the  feeling.  It  may  even  change  its  character  so  as 
to  make  it  seem  a  new  kind.  Obviously,  emotions  and  senti- 
ments like  patriotism,  enthusiasm  for  humanity,  love  for  any 
form  of  scientific  pursuit,  are  dependent  for  their  very  existence 
upon  a  complex  ideational  and  conceptual  development. 

Tet  again  (4),  increase  in  complexity  of  the  elements  which 
enter  into  the  higher  manifestations  of  feeling  itself  necessarily 
results  in  producing  new  kinds  of  feelings.  By  combination  of 
the  more  elementary  affective  phenomena  an  almost  indefinite 
variety  of  emotions  and  sentiments  resulta  Here,  as  in  all  cases 
of  truly  mental  synthesis,  the  elements  lose  their  distinctive  and 
recognizable  characteristics  in  consciousness  as  they  merge  in 
the  total  stream  of  conscious  life.  Thus  many  so-called  "  con- 
flicts of  feeling,"  or  "  states  of  divided  feeling,"  become  some- 
thing more  than  a  rapid  passage  from  one  form  of  elementary 
emotion  to  another  contrawiictory  form.  The  feeling  of  the  con- 
flict, the  feeling  of  being  divided  (or,  as  we  say,  "  torn  "  with 
feeling,  or  *'  drawn  "  in  two  directions)  is  itself  a  new  form  of  af- 
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f ective  phenomenon.  It  is  also  a  form  of  emotion  or  sentiment 
that  admits  of  yarions  subdivisions — ^for  example,  according  to 
the  character  of  the  feelings  between  which  the  conflict  takes 
place  (love  and  hatred,  grief  and  joy,  anger  and  sympathy,  etc.). 
Besides  such  marked  cases  of  complexity,  in  the  form  of  conflict, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  almost  all  mental  states  which 
are  marked  by  strong  feeling  in  the  case  of  developed  minds  are 
mixed  feelings.  Indeed,  it  might  almost  be  said  that  all  the  so- 
called  higher  sentiments  and  emotions  are  somewhat  indefinitely 
"  mixed." 

{ 1.  The  foregoing  remarks  emphasize  the  reasons,  already  considered, 
for  the  diffionlty  of  classifying  satisfactorily  the  affective  phenomena  of  hu- 
man consoionsness.  What  applies  to  the  elementary  and  simpler  forms  of 
snch  phenomena  applies  a  fortiori  to  those  later  developed  and  more  com- 
plex. Indeed,  certain  emotions  and  sentiments,  reckoned  typical  of  human- 
ity in  the  higher  stages  of  civilization  and  culture,  do  not  show  themselves 
at  all,  or  show  themselves  only  very  faintly  and  unsteadily,  in  the  lower 
stages  of  civilization ;  or,  even  in  the  case  of  many  individuals  in  the  most 
civilized  communities.  For  example,  how  comparatively  few  ever  feel  what 
ethics  calls  ''general  benevolence,"  or  the  unselfish  ''sense  of  justice,**  or 
the  pure  "love  of  €k>d.*'  So,  too,  multitudes  never  have  experience  of 
paternal  or  maternal  affection,  of  the  love  of  home,  of  patriotism,  or  of  real 
intellectual  curiosity,  or  of  testhetical  admiration.  When  we  speak  of  men 
"  without  conscience,"  we  are  not  so  far  from  a  truthful  description  of  num- 
bers in  all  classes  of  society. 

Two  extreme  courses  in  treating  the  psychology  of  the  emotions  and  sen- 
timents seem  to  us  almost  equally  disappointing.  On  the  one  hand,  a  de- 
tailed descriptive  history  and  minute  classification  of  these  phenomena — 
like  that,  for  example,  of  Professor  Bain,  has  little  scientific  interest  or  value. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  attempt  to  deduce  all  forms  of  feeling  (as  Mr.  Spen- 
cer does),  in  a  semi-biological  fashion,  from  pleasurable  and  painful  sensa- 
tion, appears  far  too  narrow  to  cover  the  whole  wide  actual  realm.  Tlie 
four  above-mentioned  classes  of  influences  which  chiefly  effect  the  develop- 
ment of  the  higher  forms  of  feeling  should  be  constantly  kept  in  mind. 
Thus  we  may  ask  four  questions  concerning  all  emotions  and  sentiments : 

(1)  What  particular  forms  of  elementary  feeling  have  been  here  combined  ? 

(2)  With  what  intensity  have  they  severally  operated  to  produce  the  given 
quantity  of  emotional  excitement  ?  (3)  What  has  been  the  modifying  influ- 
ence of  the  induced  "  bodily  resonance  ?  "  And  (4)  what  the  influence  from 
the  initiating  of  changes  in  the  chai-acter  of  the  mental  train  ?  For  every 
actual  emotion  or  sentiment  has  its  own  characteristic  complexity,  intensity, 
bodily  resonance,  and  ideational  background,  as  it  were.  These  differ  greatly 
in  every  individual,  and  in  dependence  upon  age,  sex,  temperament,  dis- 
position, and  stage  of  culture. 

2  2.  It  follows  from  the  foregoing  points  of  view  that  any  of  the  element- 
ary forms  of  feeling  may  unite  with  others  into  a  new  variety  of  the  more 
complex  forms.     Accordingly,  the  so-called  "  same "  emotions  and  senti- 
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ments  are  really  much  more  variable  in  individnal  oases  than  are  those  per- 
ceptions or  thoughts  which  bear  a  common  name.  Anger,  for  example,  in 
two  men  of  different  disposition  and  culture  may  be  a  quite  different  form  of 
feeling — in  one,  a  blinding  animal  emotion ;  in  the  other,  a  fine,  strong 
sentiment  of  personal  worthiness,  and  of  the  value  of  justice.  The  jealousy 
of  the  woman  is  in  marked  respects  unlike  that  of  the  other  sex ;  and  one 
woman  differs  from  another  woman  in  respect  of  her  jealousy.  Thus  also 
each  of  those  forms  of  feeling  which  we  speak  of  as  belonging  to  human  nat- 
ure in  general,  under  the  influence  of  intellectual  development  and  of  grow- 
ing self-control,  may  gi-adually  become  a  more  and  more  refined  form  of  sen- 
timent. For  all  that  is  highest  and  holiest  in  art,  morals,  and  religion,  has 
its  roots  in  what  belongs  to  our  common  human  nature.  And  in  respect  of 
his  feeling,  man  shows  his  far-reaching  superiority  to  the  lower  animals  not 
so  much  by  the  manifestation  in  early  life  of  wholly  new  unanimal  forms,  as 
by  his  capacity  for  development  under  the  discipline  of  life.  This  truth  we 
shall  now  illustrate  by  several  particular  cases. 

A.  Anger,  as  an  impulsive  and  animal  form  of  feeling,  appears  early  and 
uniformly,  though  with  different  degprees  of  intensity  and  promptness,  in  the 
life  of  the  child.  It  appears  as  independent  of,  and  antecedent  to,  any  per- 
ceptions, ideas,  or  thoughts,  which  could  give  to  it  a  reason  or  a  ground. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  form  of  feeling  which  manifests  itself  most  widely  in  nearly 
all  degrees  and  kinds  of  animal  development;  and  it  has  obvious  and  impor- 
tant relations  to  the  maintenance  of  life  and  to  the  propagation  of  the  spe- 
cies under  the  laws  of  all  such  development.  The  signs  of  this  feeling 
may  be  readily  provoked  in  the  case  of  the  average  infant  by  firmly  grasping 
and  holding  one  of  the  movable  members  of  his  body,  or  by  causing  him 
any  sudden,  strong,  and  not  overpoweringly  painful  sensation.  The  traces 
of  such  lower  animal  form  of  the  feeling  belong  to  most,  if  not  to  all,  human 
beings,  no  matter  how  refined  or  self-controlled  they  become.  Few  do  not 
feel  anger  when  their  bodily  freedom  is  impinged  upon  in  a  sudden  and  ir- 
rational manner — when,  for  example,  the  too  effesive  friendly  slap  is  received 
upon  the  shoulder,  as  well  as  when  the  foot  is  struck  against  a  wayside 
stone,  or  the  servant  lets  the  door  slam  in  the  ear.  Simple  colors — like 
crimson,  green,  or  orange — may  excite  it,  through  very  obscure  processes  of 
association.  But  as  intellectual  development  proceeds,  this  emotion  be- 
comes attached,  habitually,  as  it  were,  to  certain  perceptions,  imaginations, 
or  thoughts.  And  so  we  hear  men  naively  saying,  '*  I  can  never  see  that  man, 
without  getting  mad  at  him ;  '*  or,  '*  I  cannot  tolerate  the  thought  of  it  with- 
out anger."  Further  refined,  however,  this  root  of  animal  passion  bears 
fruit  in  that  just  feeling  of  indignation  at  moral  evil  without  which  no  real 
ethical  development  is  possible,  and  which  often  bums  most  hotly  in  the 
truest  and  sturdiest  representatives  of  moral  culture  and  moral  progress. 

B.  Fear,  also,  is  an  animal  form  of  feeling  that  is  equally  universal,  sig- 
nificant of  heredity,  and  important  in  biological  evolution.  In  the  case  of  the 
child,  as  in  the  case  of  other  animals,  its  earliest  manifestations  do  not  de- 
pend upon  any  clear  ideation  or  thought,  much  less  upon  rational  experience 
of  the  dangerous  qualities  of  the  dreaded  object.  Indeed,  loud  sensations 
of  sound — such  as  thunder,  for  example--cause  some  children  to  cry  out  with 
s  qu(My  of  tone  which  is  indicative  of  fear  rather  than  of  bodily  pain  or  of 
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mnger,  Sigismnnd  tells  of  a  little  girl  who  showed  fear  of  oats  (congenital  ?) 
as  early  as  the  fonrteenth  week  of  life.  Champneys  observed  a  boy  of  abont 
nine  months  old  opening  his  eyes  wide  and  beginning  to  cry,  apparently 
with  fear,  at  an  unusual  noise  in  a  distant  part  of  the  room.  At  the  same 
age  Preyer  observed  his  own  child  drawing  back  from  fear,  and  ciying, 
when  a  dog  barked  at  the  nurse  who  carried  him  on  her  arm.'  Fear  at  be- 
ing put,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  sea,  fear  of  persons  in  black,  fear  of  masked 
faces,  are  early  exhibited  in  many  children.  Intellectual  development, 
however,  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  ang^r,  finally  attaches  the  emotion  to 
those  objects  which  experience  shows  to  be  causative  of  pain  or  harm ;  or 
which  imagination  pictures  in  a  way  likely  to  be  thus  active,  or  thought  con- 
cludes must  be  so.  Vague  and  undefined  fears,  however,  belong  to  all 
stages  of  life  and  culture  ;  and  productive  and  semi-adsthetical  imagination 
is  far  more  influential  here  than  in  the  case  of  anger.  It  is  not  alone  in  the 
experience  of  children  or  savages  that  imagination  largely  increases  the 
sphere  filled  with  objects  of  dread.  From  the  wretched  and  depressing  ter- 
rors of  the  worst  superatitions — whether  they  concern  ghosts  and  hobgoblins 
or  the  beings  created  by  the  lowest  forms  of  religious  credulity — we  ascend 
in  unbroken  continuity  of  intellectual  and  ethical  development  to  that  fear 
of  the  consequences  of  our  own  wrong-doing  which  is  necessaiy  to  a  high 
morality,  or  that  *'  fear  of  God  "  which  is  the  "  beginning  of  wisdom."  In 
all  stages  alike,  the  natural  emotion  is  softened  into  a  sentiment,  or  elevated 
to  a  rational  feeling,  by  activity  of  imagination  and  thought. 

G.  In  Gfritf  and  Jot/  we  have  other  forms  of  feeling,  of  which  very  young 
children,  and  even  animals,  show  marked  signs,  and  which,  nevertheless,  are 
more  dependent  than  anger  or  fear  upon  perception  and  ideation  for  their  ori- 
gin as  well  as  development.  Some  semblance  of  a  feeling  of  grief,  however, 
possibly  precedes  all  intellectual  apprehension  of  a  reason  for  this  feeling. 
At  any  rate,  children  of  a  certain  temperament,  on  being  subjected  to  those 
painful  repressions  of  their  bodily  organism  which  ordinarily  call  forth  sigpis 
of  anger  or  fear  in  other  children,  cry  out  with  a  quality  of  tone  that  seems 
to  indicate  this  emotion.  The  cry  of  pain,  the  cry  of  anger,  the  cry  of  ter- 
ror, and  the  cry  of  grief,  have  each  its  peculiar  quality.  To  snatch  from  the 
hand  of  a  child  some  bauble  that  gives  it  pleasure  will  often  elicit  a  g^eved 
cry  and  expression  of  countenance.  Animals  and  very  young  children  some- 
times evince  remarkable  signs  of  this  emotion  on  missing  companions  that 
have  died  or  been  removed— even  to  the  extent  of  pining  away  tmder  it. 
Doubtless  in  many  of  these  cases  there  is  present  a  large  admixture  of  other 
feelings— such  as  vague  sense  of  restlessness  and  discomfort  at  changed  sur- 
roundings, feeling  of  the  disturbance  of  customary  objects  of  perception  and 
trains  of  mental  images,  etc.  But  genuine  grief  can  scarcely  be  entirely 
ruled  out  of  our  account.  This  emotion  is  not,  however,  so  fundamental 
and  universal  as  are  anger  and  fear ;  neither  is  it  so  likely  to  arise  in  a 
purely  unintellectual  way.  Once  originated,  few  other  emotions  are  more 
distinctive  of  one's  entire  development  of  ideation  and  thinking  than  the 
kind  and  intensity  of  one's  griefik  In  respect  of  one's  moral  nature,  what 
one  grieves  at  in  one's  self  or  in  others  is  a  clear  indication  of  its  general 
quality. 

>  See  Tlw  Mind  of  Ow  Child,  Semee  and  Intellect,  p.  1641 
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Joy,  as  an  emotion,  is  distinguished  from  mere  pleasure  somewhat  as 
g^ef  is  distinguished  from  mere  pain.  Neither  the  simpler  forms  of  pleas- 
ure, which  are  the  affective  accompaniments  of  simple  sensations,  nor  the 
quiet  massive  pleasures,  that  are  produced  by  favorable  bodily  conditions 
(feelings  of  comfort,  etc.)  or  by  quiet,  low -toned  mental  activity  (feelings  ao* 
companying  reverie,  etc.),  seem  to  deserve  this  name.  Intensely  pleasure- 
able  states  which  have  their  basis  in  the  feeling  of  presentations  of  sense 
that  strongly  excite  memory  and  imagination,  or  of  anticipated  presentations 
of  sense,  with  the  well-known  agreeable  somatic  reaction,  are  most  properly 
called  '*  emotions  of  joy."  Here  again  we  find  the  early,  radical,  and  more 
pui*ely  instinctive  exhibition  of  the  emotion  in  the  barking  and  springing 
with  which  the  dog  greets  the  sight  of  his  master  taking  down  his  gun,  or 
the  glad  cry  of  the  infant  at  the  sight  of  his  nursing-bottle  or  his  favorite 
toy. 

D.  A  sort  of  animal  Astonishment,  or  wonder,  is  closely  connected  with 
fear  and  grief.  Yet  there  is  an  emotion  corresponding  to  this  word,  which 
appears  very  early  and  is  an  almost  wholly  unintellectual  feeling,  that  is 
neither  fear  nor  g^ef .  Preyer,*  indeed,  speaks  of  it  too  loosely  when  he  de> 
Clares  it  to  be  "  essentially  different  from  surprise."  The  latter  we  have  al» 
ready  treated  (p.  176  f.)  as  a  primitive  form  of  feeling  called  out  by  any  new 
sensation,  especially  if  it  be  sudden  and  somewhat  intense.  But  new  im- 
pressions of  any  kind  may  create  surprise ;  for  this  feeling  is  of  the  change 
in  the  sensuous  or  ideational  current  of  consciousness.  The  character  of 
our  feeling,  whether  we  call  it  surprise  or  astonishment,  is  modified  as  we 
increase  its  intensity  or  connect  it  more  closely  with  a  recognized  intellect- 
ual basis,  and  get  the  full  expression  of  the  resulting  bodily  resonance. 
When  some  wholly  strange  presentation  of  sense  suddenly  occurs,  and  the 
intensity  of  the  resulting  feeling  becomes  so  great  as  partially  and  tempo- 
rarily to  x>aralyze  certain  muscles  and  to  overpower  discriminating  attention, 
we  get,  in  its  purest  form,  the  phenomenon  of  astonishment.  In  a  milder 
form  we  see  the  same  emotion  exhibited  in  the  wide-open  eyes  and  gaping 
mouth  of  the  ignorant  adult  when  viewing  some  spectacle.  But  in  its  more 
refined  form  of  "  intellectual  wonder  "  it  resembles  the  emotion  or  sentiment 
which  develops  from  a  somewhat  different  root — that  is  to  say — 

E.  Curiosity f  which,  even  as  a  semi-intellectual  aff&ir,  belongs  to  the 
lower  animals  and  to  very  young  children  generally.  Doubtless  we  should 
exaggerate,  if  we  ascribed  solely  or  chiefly  to  curiosity,  or  to  desire  to  ana- 
lyze and  investigate,  the  eagerness  with  which  the  infant  boy  tears  in  pieces 
his  toys,  or  the  sniffings  of  the  dog  at  every  new  object  he  encounters.  A 
certain  almost  purely  reflex  or  automatic  physiological  restlessness  and 
pleasure  in  activity  of  any  sort  lie  much  at  the  base  of  such  actions  in  young 
animals.  Let  us,  for  example,  present  any  bright  and  tinkling  thing  before 
the  eyes  of  an  infant.  It  will  not  long  satisfy  him /or  us  to  shake  the  bauble 
about  for  his  amusement ;  the  child  will  soon  stretch  out  his  hand  and  un- 
dertake to  perform  for  himself  to  his  more  lasting  delight,  a  similar  action. 
But  when  this  '*  motor"  familiarity  is  obtained  with  the  new  object,  what 
more  remains  ?  Now  it  is  not  improbable  that,  from  the  very  first,  some 
vagpie  form  of  semi-intellectual  curiosity  is  mingled  with  the  activity  of  the 

1  The  Mind  of  the  Child,  Senees  and  Intellect,  p.  178  f. 
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child.  And  how  shall  we  surely  distinguish  between  this  and  intellectual 
lestleasness  ?  For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  ceaseless  craving  for 
sotiTitj  of  the  young  animal  is  itself  by  no  means  a  purely  muscular  or  phys- 
iological aflOedr.  The  rather  is  it  partly  a  psychical  restlessness,  an  instinc- 
iiye  reaching  out  for  the  pleasure  of  psychical  activity.  But  such  psychical 
activity  is,  from  its  veiy  nature,  analytic  and  explanatory.  The  tendency  to 
ideate  and  to  think,  passing  with  redistributed  attention  from  one  object  to 
another,  and  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  this  tendency,  may  be  said  to  ante- 
date any  definite  "intellectual  curiosity."  Yet  this  mental  condition  is 
very  nearly  akin  to  intellectual  curiosity. 

To  this  must  soon  be  added  an  experience  of  certain  practical  benefits 
arising  from  the  exercise  of  the  psychical  powers  in  the  mastery  of  new  ob- 
jects. A  more  truly  intellectual  curiosity  is  thus  awakened  in  necessary  and 
close  connection  with  the  pursuit  of  practical  ends.  This  effect  transforms 
the  almost  animal  psychical  restlessness  into  an  important  sentiment,  and 
by  increasing  its  intensity  it  may  be  made  to  acquire  emotional  characteris- 
tics—as we  shall  see  later  on. 

F.  The  case  of  Jealousy  further  illustrates  the  correct  theory  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  kinds  of  higher  feeling.  In  this  case,  however,  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  possibility  of  arousing  even  the  most  primitive  form  of 
the  feeling  without  a  basis  in  some  development  of  the  life  of  presentation 
and  ideation.  Many  of  the  lower  animals  and  very  young  children,  indeed, 
flhow  marked  signs  of  jealousy — as  anyone  knows  who  has  watched  the  be- 
havior of  a  favored  dog  when  his  master  is  petting  another  animal  (dog,  or 
cat,  or  even  human  child,  it  may  be).  But  here  the  intellect  is  not  inactive  ; 
the  feeling  is  not  blind,  but  rests  on  recognized  grounds,  such  as  the  per- 
ception or  imag^ation  of  other  objects  in  certain  suggestive  relations  to 
each  other.  Jealousy  is,  however,  a  natural  form  of  feeling  that  cannot  be 
resolved  into  any  other,  or  accounted  for  simply  as  a  modification  of  pleas- 
ure-pain produced  by  presentation  and  ideation  in  a  secondaiy  way.  In  the 
history  of  animal  species  it  may  well  enough  have  been,  and  to  a  certain 
large  extent  still  is,  a  necessary  factor  in  their  preservation  and  develop- 
ment. As  a  manifestation  of  instinctive  feeliug  in  human  offspring  it  works 
in  the  direction  of  limiting  the  cherishing  parental  attention ;  and  in  the 
mind  of  the  female  it  serves  as  the  warning  and  corrective  of  the  male  dis- 
position to  transgress  the  bounds  of  the  family  in  the  bestowment  of  care 
and  affection  upon  the  other  sex.  Befined  and  controlled,  it  develops  into 
a  noble  ethical  or  sesthetical  sentiment  which  serves  as  the  safeguard  of  most 
important  interests ;  and  in  the  sphere  of  religion,  what  would  become  of 
the  world  if  all  the  souls  **  jealous  for  God  "  were  removed  from  it? 

G.  The  feeling  of  animal  Sympathy  is,  in  some  respects,  the  opposite  of 
the  feeling  of  animal  jealousy.  In  its  most  primitive  form  it  appears  as  a 
kind  of  instinctive  outgoing  of  emotion  which  is  excited  by  the  signs  of 
emotion  in  other  beings,  especially  of  those  belonging  to  the  same  species. 
There  is  very  likely  something  farther  down  than,  and  back  of,  even  this — 
of  which,  however,  it  is  difficult  for  psychology  to  give  an  account.  At  any 
rate,  waves  of  impulsive  action  that  seem  to  have  their  cause  in  the  rise  (all 
at  once  and  with  scarcely  disceniible  means  of  intercommunication)  of  wide- 
apreading  common  feeling,   welling  up  out  of  the  unconscious  above  the 
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threshold  of  consciouBness,  are  not  nnoommon  phenomena  among  the  lower 
animals.  And  in  man's  case,  all  onr  most  subtle  analysis  does  not  always 
serve  to  discover  why  whole  communities  have  been  simultaneously  swayed 
with  common  emotions.  But  however  this  may  be,  the  "principle of  imita- 
tion **  is  obviously  veiy  powerful  in  the  excitement  and  development  of  sym- 
pathetic feeling.  We  have  already  seen  (p.  231  f.)  how  primitive  and  universal 
this  principle  is  in  the  sphere  of  bodily  movements.  But  it  was  then  re- 
marked that  the  movements,  which  originate  imitatively,  are  difficult  to 
separate  from  the  existence,  at  least  in  vague  and  inchoate  form,  of  the 
ideas  and  feelings  which  the  movements  express.  Sign  and  psychosis — ^that 
is,  movement  significant,  and  ideation  and  feeling  signified — are  not  loosely 
correlated ;  from  the  first,  they  are  almost  like  two  sides  of  one  and  the 
same  mental  reality. 

It  appears,  then,  that  what  is  called  "  animal  sympathy"  is  scaioely  to  be 
spoken  of  as  a  form  of  natural  feeling.  The  rather  is  it  a  sort  of  general  in- 
stinctive tendency  to  "  harmonize  "  consciousness,  as  it  were.  All  the  fore- 
going special  forms  of  feeling — anger,  fear,  grief,  curiosity,  and  the  like— are 
so  much  a  matter  of  human  nature,  on  its  affective  side,  that  they  exist  as 
feeling,  and  develop  in  dependence  on  ideation,  in  the  most  primitive 
stages  of  mental  life.  Thus  groups  of  children  are  altogether  likely  to  get 
angry  together,  to  fear,  to  grieve,  to  wonder,  in  company.  The  more  dis- 
tinct craving  for  sympathetic  feeling  from  one*s  fellows  is  a  later  manifesta- 
tion of  mind.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  or  not  it  precedes  experience  of 
the  soothing  nature  of  pity  and  of  its  caressing  manifestations,  as  they,  to  a 
certain  small  extent  at  least,  belong  to  the  earliest  environment  of  the  hu- 
man infant.  No  doubt  the  more  intelligent  and  principled  forms  of  qrmpa- 
thetio  feeling  are  dependent  upon  finding  out  the  truth  that — 

'*  Fellowship  in  woe  doth  woe  assuage, 
As  palmers'  ohat  makes  short  their  pilgrimage." 

The  development  of  this  manifestation  of  human  emotional  life,  however, 
belongs  especially  to  the  class  of  ethical  and  sesthetical  sentiments. 

2  3.  It  should  further  be  noted  of  all  these  forms  of  feeling  that,  in  ac- 
tual adult  experience,  they  are  seldom  experienced  except  as  compounded,  as 
it  were,  according  to  certain  relations  existing  between  them.  Certain 
kinds  of  fear,  for  example,  cannot  exist  without  a  mingling  of  the  emotion 
of  anger ;  and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  some  states  which  we  call  g^ef. 
While  jealousy — as  we  might  expect  from  its  higher  ideational  character- 
rarely  fails  to  be  a  compound,  in  the  case  of  the  adult,  of  anger  and  g^ef, 
and  perhaps  also  fear.  This  union  of  emotions  is  so  intimate  that  it  is  not  to 
be  described  as  a  succession  of  different  emotions  simply ,  but  rather  as  a  /usum 
of  different  primitive  emotions  in  one  complex  affective  concRHon. 

The  Difference  between  the  Emotions  (or  Passions)  and  the 
Sentiments  is  not  fixed ;  it  is  rather  a  variable  resultant  from 
the  four  conditions,  already  maintained,  which  enter  into  all  de- 
velopment of  the  higher  and  more  complex  feelings.  In  general, 
great  intensity  and  consequent  strong  "  bodily  resonance  "  are 
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chaxacteristic  of  the  emotions  and  passions.  A  much  lower  in- 
tensity, and  a  far  larger  admixture  of  influence  from  ideal  con- 
siderations, are  characteristic  of  the  sentiments.  It  follows  also^ 
from  the  increased  presence  of  the  developed  life  of  imagination 
and  thought  in  the  sentimental  forms  of  feeling,  that  their  com- 
plexity is  usually  greater  than  that  of  the  emotions.  But  there 
is  probably  no  form  of  sentiment — ^not  even  the  most  ideal^ 
whether  in  the  class  of  the  ethical,  or  the  sesthetical,  or  the  re- 
ligious feelings — ^which  is  not  tinged  with  some  discernible  form 
of  the  same  so-called  bodily  resonance  which  is  so  much  more 
obvious  in  the  coarser  emotional  states.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
we  increase  the  intensity  of  any  of  the  most  ideal  sentiments, 
they  at  once  show  tendencies  to  assume  an  emotional  phase. 
With  enough  of  intensity  and  reactionary  feeling  from  the  in- 
duced bodily  condition,  all  sentiments  become  indistinguishable 
from  those  states  which  we  do  not  hesitate  also  to  call  emotions. 
Moreover — as  has  already  been  made  quite  obvious — any  typical 
form  of  human  feeling  may  be,  at  one  time,  exhibited  as  an  emo- 
tion,  at  another  time  as  a  sentiment ;  and  individuals  of  different 
temperaments  and  different  culture  have  essentially  the  same 
primitiye  feelings  in  the  form  of  either  emotions  or  sentiments. 

2  i.  The  trnth  may  be  illustrated  by  considering,  in  its  changing  phases, 
any  one  of  the  typical  forms  of  feeling  enumerated  in  {  2.  Indeed,  the  hints 
there  given  as  to  the  course  of  development  followed  by  all  the  composite 
feelings,  enforce  the  same  trnth.  But  to  take  another  illustration,  let  us 
consider  the  mother's  feeling  of  affection  for  her  child.  Within  a  few  min- 
utes even,  this  feeling  may  pass  from  a  mild  and  half-consoions  affection  to 
a  pronouncedly  sentimental  stage,  as  she  thinks  of  his  promise  intellectually 
or  of  his  return  of  her  affection  for  him ;  or  as  she  imagines  the  time  when 
her  hopes  regarding  his  future  will  be  realized.  But  instantly,  the  sight  of 
danger  to  him,  or  the  news  of  harm  to  him,  may  cause  the  feeling  of  love 
to  mingle  with  fear  and  grief,  and  stir  it  up  to  all  the  intensity  and  "  so- 
matic reaction  "  necessary  for  a  highly  emotional  phase.  With  respect  to 
all  this,  the  very  words  "  emotion  "  (suggestive  of  feeling  as  furnishing  force, 
acting  dynamically),  and  "  sentiment "  (suggestive  of  thinking  sensibility), 
are  significant.  That  animal  wonder,  or  curiosity,  also,  which  we  have  seen 
to  be  capable  of  development  into  a  refined  sentiment,  only  needs  the  addi- 
tion of  unwonted  intensity  and  of  its  result  upon  the  bodily  organism,  to  as- 
sume an  emotional  form.  Thus  we  read  of  that  queen  of  Prussia  who  met 
death  with  joyfnl  readiness,  rather  than  fear,  becanse  she  should  soon 
"  know  the  truth  of  the  things  about  which  the  philosopher  Leibnitz  could 
not  tell  her.**  Olosely  connected  with  the  feeling  of  curiosity  is  the  feeling  of 
pleasure  which  comes  from  discovery — ^whether  of  some  simple  fact  new  to 
us,  or  of  some  important  principle  new  to  the  race ;  and  this,  again,  is 
akin  to  the  pleasure  of  the  highest  productive  energy.  This  feeling,  too, 
may  take  the  form  of  that  lofty  sentiment  which  led  Niebuhr  to  compare 
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his  joj  at  contemplatiDg  one  of  his  own  finiHbed  works  to  the  divine  joy  in 
the  completion  of  an  act  of  creation.  Bnt  of  Qaj-Lussao,  the  French  chem- 
ist, we  read  that,  on  making  an  important  discovery,  he  threw  down  the 
ntensils  and  danced  abont  his  laboratory  with  the  pleasnrable  emotion  which 
this  discovery  gave  him. 

Indeed,  it  wonld  not  be  easy  to  mention  a  single  one  of  the  more  simple 
and  primitive  forms  of  feeling  which  may  not  develop  after  either  the  emo- 
tional or  the  sentimental  type.  Thus  the  milder  forms  of  expectation,  in 
view  of  the  more  remote  realization  of  ideals,  may  not  improperly  be  spoken 
of  as  sentiments ;  but  when  expectation  is  intense  and  connected  with  the 
bodily  condition  which  precedes  the  gratification  of  some  appetite  or  desire, 
it  is  often  of  a  highly  emotional  character.  Doubt  also  is  capable  of  being 
more  or  less  distinctively  either  emotional  or  sentimental.  Even  the  feeling 
of  excitement  itself  is  markedly  different  when  it  originates  in  the  quickened 
character  of  the  more  purely  mental  train,  without  sufficient  intensity  to 
arouse  a  strong  bodily  resonance.  While  vague  animal  craving  contains  with- 
in itself  the  possibiHties  of  being  developed  either  into  the  mixed  emotion 
that  rests  so  largely  upon  sensuous  conditions  at  the  great  climacterics  of  life, 
or  into  the  sentimental  longings  which,  in  more  refined  natures,  characterize 
the  same  periods.  The  feeling  of  monotony,  in  the  intenser  forms  belong- 
ing to  coarse  natures,  causes  strong  somatic  reactions  and  is  itself  made 
thereby  more  emotional ;  but  it  is  the  highly  intellectual,  as  a  rule,  who  feel 
most  of  the  yet  keener  miseries  of  the  sentiment  of  ennui.  For,  in  truth, 
every  kind  of  feeling  falls  under  the  same  principles  of  development  which 
we  are  illustrating. 

The  characteristic  Nature  and  uniform  Course  of  the  Devel- 
opment of  the  Emotions  is,  then,  tolerably  plain — whether  as  re- 
spects their  physiological  basis  or  their  description  and  explana- 
tion as  states  of  consciousness.  Since  all  forms  of  feeling*,  when 
intensified  so  as  themselves  to  feel,  as  it  were,  in  a  secondary 
way,  the  bodily  resonance  they  occasion,  become  emotional,  the 
development  of  each  kind  of  emotion,  as  well  as  the  development 
of  the  entire  life  of  emotions,  requires  us  to  consider  the  so- 
matic influences  that  are  distinctive  of  them  all.  The  general 
physiologrical  theory  of  all  affective  phenomena  thus  connects 
itself  at  once  with  what  has  already  been  said  concerning  the 
physiological  basis  of  the  entire  life  of  feeling.  Accordingly,  the 
description  of  the  physiological  conditions  of  any  developed 
state  of  decided  emotional  character  may  be  given  as  folio ws: 
The  growth  in  intensity  of  the  original  feeling  causes,  and  is  cor- 
related with,  the  increased  intensity  and  wider  spreading  of  cen- 
tral nerve-commotion.  This  large  amount  of  centrally  initiated 
nerve-commotion  itself  overflows  and  passes  down  the  nerve- 
tracts  which  connect  the  brain,  centrifugally,  with  the  internal 
and  external  organs  of  the  body.  These  organs  are  thus  put  into 
a  changed  condition  of  tension  or  relaxation  (as  in  the  case  of 
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the  muscles),  of  quickened  or  slower  activity  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
heart,  the  lungs,  the  vessels  of  venous  and  arterial  circulation, 
the  secretory  vessels,  etc.),  of  temperature,  and  of  various  obscure 
and  ill-localizable  forms  of  sensuous  irritation.  This  changed 
condition  of  the  peripherally-lying  organs  now,  in  turn,  reacts 
upon  the  central  organ  which  initiated  them ;  and  further  in- 
tense and  wide-spreading  nerve-commotion,  having  an  external 
origin,  is  occasioned  in  the  brain — to  mingle  with,  and  supple- 
ment and  modify,  the  original  centrally  initiated  nerve-commp- 
tion.  Thus  an  emotion,  physiologically  described,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  sort  of  nerve-storm  which  gathers  intensity,  at  first, 
in  some  comparatively  limited  region  of  the  brain,  but  quickly 
spreads  from  storm-center  to  storm-center,  as  it  were ;  which 
sweeps  down  the  different  paths  of  exit  upon  the  lower  centers 
and  upon  the  different  systems  of  muscles,  upon  the  vascular  and 
secretive  and  respiratory  systems  ;  and  then,  from  all  these  pe- 
ripheral parts,  return  currents  sweep  backward  further  to  disturb 
the  centers  that  lie  within  the  brain. 

Psychologically  considered — that  is,  as  a  rising  and  predom- 
inating condition  of  consciousness,  or  succession  of  affective 
states — ^an  emotion  has  ordinarily  the  following  history  :  Some 
form  of  feeling  arises  as  the  affective  accompaniment  of  a  cer- 
tain presentation,  memory,  imagination,  or  thought.  For  certain 
reasons,  connected  with  the  disxK>8ition,  mood,  or  more  definite 
past  experience  of  the  individual  mind,  the  object  which  excites 
affective  consciousness  is  fixated  by  attention,  and  associated 
with  trains  of  mental  images  that  tend  to  intensify  it.  But  as  the 
feeling  increases  in  intensity  it  changes  in  mixed  quality ;  for 
we  begin,  although  perhaps  without  recognition  of  the  fact,  to 
feel  our  own  contracting  or  relaxing  muscles,  the  quickening  or 
slowing  of  our  heart-action,  the  rhythmic  movement  of  the  res- 
piratory apparatus,  the  various  visceral  stirrings,  manifold  and 
not  easily  describable  skin-sensations,  and  indeed  all  the  obscure 
as  well  as  more  obvious  workings  of  the  expremve  results,  within 
the  bodily  organs,  of  the  feeling  itself.  Thus,  psychologically 
considered,  all  the  Emotions  are  seen  to  have  certain  common 
characteristics ;  these  may  be  summed  up  as  their  general ''  emo- 
tional "  character  or  tone — an  important  part  of  which  is  constittU- 
ed  hy  that  content  of  the  affective  consciousness  which  depends  upon 
intense  and  vndely  diffused  cerebral  agitation,  whether  centraUy  ini- 
tiated  or  due  to  the  secondary  effects  of  "  bodily  resonance.'* 

The  complete  explanation  of  the  differences  in  the  content  of 
affective  consciousness  corresponding  to  the  different  so-called 
emotions — anger,  grief,  fear,  joy,  and  the  like — ^is  to  be  found, 
85 
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both  in  that  original  difference  which  the  initial  feelings  bear, 
and  also  in  the  secondary  and  induced  differences  due  to  the  dif- 
ferent complex  characters  of  the  bodily  resonance.  When  one 
is  very  angry  at  an  act  of  injustice  or  an  insult,  one  is  plainly 
in  a  different  state  of  mind  from  that  which  we  characterize  as 
great  fear — whether  of  a  personal  attack  or  of  the  expected 
loss  of  a  beloved  friend.  Yet,  these  two  emotions  may  fuse 
pretty  completely  in  one  condition  of  mind ;  and,  even  as  consid- 
ered apart,  they  have  marked  common  characteristics.  Their 
differences,  however,  may  be  even  more  marked ;  and  in  the  case 
of  contrasted  emotions — such  as  grief  and  joy,  or  hope  and  de- 
spair, or  love  and  hatred  —the  unlikeness  is  the  obvious  and  im- 
pressive thing.  In  explaining  all  such  differences,  psychology 
can  neither  attribute  it  entirely  to  somatic  reaction,  nor  leave 
such  bodily  influences  out  of  its  account. 

Certain  characteristic  differences  in  the  somatic  reaction 
serve,  although  in  a  somewhat  indefinite  way,  to  classify  the 
emotions.  The  pleasurable  emotions  differ  in  general  from  the 
unpleasant,  as  follows :  ^  In  the  former  all  the  superficial  ves- 
sels of  the  body  (vaso-motor,  secretory,  etc.)  tend  to  dilate,  the 
muscles  (voluntary  and  involuntary,  and  especially  the  respira- 
tory) are  more  intensely  innervated,  more  highly  ^*  toned/*  the 
visceral  stirrings  are  indicative  of  increased  molecular  activity^ 
more  alive,  as  it  were — and  the  extent  of  the  heart-movement 
is  increased.  But  in  many  unpleasant  emotions  the  opposite  of 
all  this  takes  place :  the  superficial  vessels  are  constricted, 
the  innervation  of  the  muscles  is  disturbed  and  loses  tone,  the 
vaso-motor  system  within  the  body  also  becomes  ''  atonic,"  and 
the  extent  of  the  heart-movement  is  diminished.  This  accoxmt  of 
the  origin,  in  part,  of  the  difference  among  emotions,  as  regards 
their  tone  of  pleasure  or  of  pain,  agrees  also  with  what  has  al- 
ready been  urged  respecting  the  physiological  basis  of  all  feel- 
ing and  of  pleasure-pain  in  general  (comp.  p.  173  f.).  Like  every 
other  such  account,  however,  it  is  only  partial ;  it  must  be  in- 
finitely varied  and  modified  in  its  applicability  to  individuals ;  it 
is  in  every  case  itself  dependent  upon  other  physiological  and 
psychological  laws. 

2  5.  In  order  to  understand  the  part  which  the  "  bodily  resonance,"  or 
«  somatio  reaction,"  plays  in  the  characteristic  content  of  all  the  emotions, 
it  is  necessary  again  to  refer  to  the  immediate  effeot  of  increasing  the  inten- 
9ity  of  the  initial  feeling.  This  effeot  is,  of  coarse,  connected  with  the 
whole  doctrine  of  the  focusing  and  redistribution  of  attention.    Qor  feel- 

<  Comp.  TAhmunn,  Die  HMiptgesetze  d.  menBchlichen  Qef Qblsleben.  Uebenetit  toq  F.  Bea- 
dlzen,  p.  110  f. 
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ings  are— it  has  been  shown  already — interesting;  and  they  determine 
largely  the  presentations  of  sense,  or  the  images,  or  thoughts,  which  get  sn- 
perior  recognition  in  the  stream  of  conscioosness,  and,  as  we  say,  "  fix  the 
mind"  upon  themselves.  But  attention  is,  physiologically  considered,  dis- 
tinctively a  cerebral  process ;  it  implies  increased  circulation  and  molecular 
activity  in  somewhat  definitely  localized  regions  of  the  brain.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  very  direction  of  attention  to  the  initial  feeling  tends  to  intensify 
it  **  Do  not  mind  the  insult  if  you  do  not  wish  to  get  more  mad  over  it.** 
**  Do  not  think  of  the  lost  object  or  opportunity,  if  you  would  keep  down  your 
grief, **  etc. — so  do  we  bear  witness  to  the  intensifying  influence  upon  the 
feeling  of  the  attention  it  commands.  Again,  as  the  intensity  of  the  affec- 
tive accompaniment  of  my  perceptions,  imaginations,  and  thoughts,  increases, 
I  am  inclined  more  and  more  to  say  :  "  How  can  I  help  thinking  of  that 
which  I  so  intensely  feel  ? "  All  ^is  is  significant  of  the  fact  that  the 
feeling  is  *'  working  itself  up  "  into  the  emotional  stage. 

No  considerable  intensity  of  cerebral  and  concomitant  psychical  excite- 
ment can  exist,  however,  without  quickly  and  profoundly  influencing  the  pe- 
ripheral parts  of  the  body — the  different  systems  of  organs,  both  external 
and  internal.  This  is  a  psycho-physical  necessity  of  the  first  rank ;  it  is  due 
to  the  very  structure  and  functions  of  the  nervous  system,  and  to  the  natu- 
ral relations  which  this  system  sustains  to  the  states  of  consciousness.  This 
fact  is  the  general  explanation  of  that  marked  effect  which  all  highly  emo- 
tional states  have  upon  the  heart  and  bowels  and  respiratory  apparatus  es- 
pecially, but  also  upon  the  muscles  of  the  trunk,  head,  and  different  main 
external  members  of  the  body.  Such  connection  is  consecrated  by,  and 
even  inseparably  embodied  in,  all  our  language.  Hence  arises  the  tendency 
to  locate  the  emotions  in  these  x>arts  of  the  bodily  organism  rather  than  in 
the  brain.  Shemitio  peoples  particularly  emphasize  the  viscera  and  their 
behavior  and  condition  as  indicative  of  character.  The  "soft"  heart  and 
the  "  hard  "  heart,  the  **  good  "  heart  and  the  *'  bad  **  heart,  and  all  the  lan- 
guage of  poetry  and  of  common  life  are  in  evidence  here.  The  swelling  of 
pride  makes  men  carry  the  "  head  high  *'  and  step  with  a  strutting  gait — 
this  when  it  is  coarsely  emotional ;  but  when  of  a  more  sentimental  order, 
the  same  feeling  retreats  within,  as  it  were,  and  both  occasions  and  feels 
far  less  of  purely  somatic  reaction. 

We  note  as  strongly  confirmatory  of  the  same  view,  such  common  experi- 
ences as  the  following :  We  all  tend  toward  the  emotional  condition  of  con- 
sciousness whenever  any  rise  in  the  intensity  of  the  total  conscious  state 
Buddenfy  occurs.  In  general,  the  saying  is  justified,  that  from  mere  feeling 
to  emotion  is  a  '*  leap."  This  leap  may  be  produced  by  a  quick  and  decided 
rise  in  the  sensational  content  of  consciousness,  even  when  such  content  has 
little  or  no  meaning ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  leap  to  anger,  or  fear,  or  wonder, 
which  loud  noises  and  bright  flashes  of  light  and  strong  skin-sensations 
occasion.  It  may  also  be  produced  by  that  rapid  rise  in  the  feeling  of 
effort  which  takes  place  when,  the  motor  apparatus  being  duly  set  to  pro- 
duce a  given  result,  we  find  ourselves  unexpectedly  resisted.  Most  men 
are  strongly  tempted  to  get  angry  at  the  resistance  of  the  inert  object  which 
excites  such  a  sudden  rise  of  feeling.  Jars  and  shocks  of  every  kind  tend  to 
throw  us  into  the  emotional  condition  of  consciousnesa.    By  recurring  here 
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to  Weber's  law,  which  shows  ns  that  the  felt  intensitj  of  the  feeling  de- 
pends npon  the  snddenness  in  the  change,  we  find  a  partial  explanation  of 
all  snch  phenomena. 

2  6.  The  marked  effect  of  assuming  the  conditions  of  body  expressive  of 
the  yarions  emotions,  npon  the  heightening  and  perpetoation  of  the  emotion 
itself,  is  in  plain  confirmation  of  psychological  theory.  If  one  begins  to 
feel  angry,  one  may  diminish  or  intensify  one's  feeling  and  so  keep  it  below 
or  raise  it  above  the  emotional  stage,  according  as  one  represses,  or  indnlges 
it,  in  respect  of  a  very  considerable  amount  of  bodily  resonance.  This 
principle  can  primarily  apply,  of  conrse,  only  to  snch  forms  of  somatic  re- 
action as  are  voluntarily  controlled.  Here,  too,  much  allowance  must  be 
made  for  individual  disposition  and  development,  and  even  for  marked 
idiosyncrasies.  Some  persons  can  shed  tears  almost,  if  not  quite,  at  will, 
and  with  as  little  emotion  as  that  which  some  others  feel  in  moving  their 
ears.  Gases  are  not  wanting  of  those  who  can  directly  control  the  heart- 
movement,  without  experiencing  either  preceding  or  subsequent  emotion ; 
and  of  those  who,  with  no  emotional  excitement,  can  "  contract  the  facial 
muscles  in  any  mimetic  combination  ^ "  Naturally,  however,  and  in  fsi  the 
greater  number  of  cases,  mimicry  of  the  bodily  conditions  expressive  of  any 
emotion  is  impossible  without  corresponding  effect  upon  the  affective  con- 
tent of  consciousness.  In  proof  of  this,  the  experience  of  the  average  man 
or  woman  may  be  confidently  evoked,  as  well  as  that  of  the  psychological 
experts — among  whom  Fechner,*  for  example,  testifies  that  for  the  grave 
professor  even,  "  to  go  tripping  and  mincing  after  the  fashion  of  a  young 
woman  puts  one,  so  to  speak,  in  a  feminine  frame  of  mind.*'  Here  again 
the  testimony  of  the  most  celebrated  actors  as  to  the  bodily  effects  of  their 
acting  highly  emotional  x>&rts,  is  instructive.'  "Playing  with  the  brain,** 
says  Miss  Murray,  **  is  far  less  fatiguing  than  playing  with  the  heart.**  Act- 
ing with  emotion,  as  we  have  seen,  is  working  intensely  with  both  brain  and 
heart. 

The  view,  however,  which  reduces  the  entire  character  of  the  varions 
emotions,  as  affective  phenomena,  to  mixtures  of  bodily  sensation,  and  thus 
maintains  that  our  bodily  changes  constitute  all  there  is  of  any  emotion,  not 
only  inadequately  represents  the  facts  of  consciousness,  but  contradicts  the 
correct  theory  of  feeling  from  the  very  beginning  all  the  way  through. 

3  7.  The  details  of  the  different  physiological  changes  connected  with 
the  different  emotions,  and  of  the  related  science  of  physiognomy,  do  not 
affect  the  general  theory  of  the  emotions ;  nor  can  we  do  more  at  present 
than  briefly  illustrate  this  theory.  In  severe  emotional  anger,  for  example, 
the  disturbance  of  the  muscular  system  is  especially  marked.  Certain  mus- 
cles, such  as  those  which  clench  the  fists,  Ret  the  jaws,  brace  the  lower 
limbs,  etc.,  become  intensely  innervated.  The  rhythm  of  respiration,  the 
muscular  quality  of  the  action  of  the  diaphragm  and  epiglottis,  and  of  the 
muscles  that  effect  ebullition  of  the  chest  and  dilatation  of  the  nostrils,  are 
profoundly  modified.  Especially  marked  also  is  the  effect  upon  the  action 
of  the  heart  and  upon  all  the  connected  vaso-motor  apparatus.     But  there 

>  See  the  experience  of  Proteeeor  Sikorsky,  of  KiefC  NenrologiMhee  Oentrtlblatt,  188T,  died  aad 
commented  npon  by  Proferaor  Jamee.  The  Principles  of  Psychology.  IL,  p.  40S  t 
<  Vorechole  d.  AeetheOk.  p.  ISft. 
*  See  William  Archer :  MaskB  or  Faces  ?  p.  1S9. 
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is  pale  anger  as  well  as  flnshed  anger ;  and  with  many  persons  the  trembling 
of  the  lips  is  more  observable  than  the  setting  together  of  the  teeth ;  the 
tottering  than  the  bracing  of  the  lower  limbs.  Much  depends  not  only  upon 
the  phjsioal  condition  of  the  patient,  but  also  upon  the  kind  of  emotion — 
whether  hatred  or  fear  or  g^ef,  etc. — which  is  mingled  with  the  anger. 
The  intense  emotion  of  hatred '  partakes  of  all  the  prominent  bodily  rever- 
berations of  anger ;  it  is  indeed  in  this  regard  almost  indistinguishable  from 
it.  In  emotional  hatred  we  have  to  notice  the  grinding  teeth,  threatening  or 
defensive  gestures  and  poses  of  the  tense  muscles,  the  contracted  or  wide- 
open  conditions  of  the  eyes,  the  convulsions  of  the  lips,  vocal  organs,  and 
facial  muscles.  In  both  ang^r  and  hatred  the  feeling  of  the  abdominal  dis- 
turbances as  a  general  coloring  of  consciousness  rather  than  as  localized 
bodily  sensations,  and  of  the  changed  conditions  of  the  capillary  circulation 
in  the  skin  ("  goose-flesh,"  creepings,  and  changes  in  temperature-sensa- 
tions) are  prominent  features  of  the  emotion. 

The  emotion  of  fear*  when  sudden  and  overpowering,  has  certain  charac- 
tezistioB  of  an  organic  sort  in  common  with  anger  and  hatred.  In  other 
oharaoteristics  its  somatic  tinge  is  the  opposite,  as  it  were.  Here  a  tem- 
porary paralysis  of  the  muscles,  rendering  them  either  immovably  rigid  or 
trembling  under  insufficient  cerebral  control,  is  distinctive.  Thus  the 
badly  frightened  man  "  stands  like  a  statue,  motionless  and  breathless,  or 
crouches  down  as  if  instinctively  to  escape  observation.*'  His  heart  beats 
wildly  or  faintly,  and  pallor  of  [9^in,  with  cold  perspiration,  become  notice- 
able. Indeed,  this  effect  upon  the  exudations  of  the  skin  is  one  of  the  most 
distinctive  characteristics  of  the  somatic  reactions  of  this  emotion.  Inside 
the  mouth  the  membrane  is  dry  through  imperfect  action  of  the  salivary 
glands ;  and  this,  with  the  trembling  of  the  muscles  used  in  vocalization, 
accounts  for  the  husky  and  indistinct  voice  of  the  * '  terror-stricken."  Indeed, 
the  Yoice  sometimes  refuses  at  all  to  obey  the  will  (voa;  faucibus  haesit). 
But  grief,  when  strong  and  sudden,  and  accomx)anied  by  sobbing  and  con- 
Tulsive  respiration,  is,  in  respect  of  its  bodily  resonance,  somewhat  like  a 
mixture  of  anger  and  fear.  If  long  continued,  it  bears  the  marks  of  that 
generally  flaccid  condition  of  the  muscles  and  ansdmic  condition  of  the 
blood-vessels  which  is  characteristic  of  the  painful  emotions.  The  bent 
neck,  the  relaxed  cheeks  and  jaws,  the  collapse  of  flber  around  the  shoul- 
ders, the  hanging  arms  and  drangging  legs,  the  slowed  respiration  and  heart- 
beat, indicate  the  one ;  and  the  pallor  and  shrunken  expression  of  the  skin 
and  chilly  sensations,  indicate  the  other,  of  these  effects.  But  the  opposite 
of  all  this  is  the  bodily  condition  which  results  from,  and  resounds  in,  the 
emotion  of  joy.  Yet  either  of  these  opposite  emotions  may  stimulate  the 
lachrymal  glands  to  weeping  and  disturb  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the 
intestines. 

S  8.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  consider  that  these  grosser  forms 
of  the  more  animal  emotions  alone  fall  under  the  influence  of  what  we 
have  called  a  characteristic  bodily  resonance.  Unmanifested  emotions 
of  anger,  hatred,  love,  joy,  grief,  wonder,  and  the  like,  often  bum  much 
the  longer  and  even  more  intensely.    Indeed,  to  give  expression  to  these 

>  Oomp.  Mant^aMta :  La  Fhyaiaiiomie  et  rExpieadon  dM  flwitfinwite,  p.  140, 
*  See  Darwin :  Origin  at  the  BmotfoiiB,  p.  MO  f. 
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emotions—"  to  ont  with  them,**  as  the  saying  is — frequently  resnlts  in 
greatly  diminishing  their  inward  intensity.    What  the  gpreat  poet  said  of 
anger  is  tme  of  them  all ;  they  are  *'  like  a  fall,  hot  horse,  who  bein^c 
allowed  his  way,  self -mettle  tires  him.**   This  experience  is  partly  explained 
by  the  fact  that  in  their  highly  emotional  form  all  the  feelings  run^  as  it  vBerty 
a  sort  of  limited  physiological  career.     The  storm  rises  in  certain  centers, 
breaks  over  into  others,  culminates,  and  subsides  again.    If  it  is  not  allowed 
to  do  this,  through  restraint  from  some  other  feeling  (as  where  fear  inhibits 
anger)  or  from  some  ideal  consideration  (such  as  notions  of  propriety, 
of  self-respecting  conduct,  or  of  duty),  the  feeling  may  maintain  a  longer 
and  higher  stadium  of  interior  intensity.    In  such  cases,  however,  the  in- 
fluence of  certain  somatic  reactions  is  no  less  truly  recognizable.     The  man 
who  nurses  but  does  not  display  his  anger,  grief,  fear,  hatred,  feeling  of 
joyfnl  triumph  or  of  gratified  pride,  or  eyen  of  restless  curiosity,  keeps  it 
warm  and  lively  by  means  of  much  concealed  activity  of  the  muscular,  cir- 
culatory, digestive,  and  vaso-motor  systems.    An  interesting  illustration  of 
this  trutii  is  to  be  found  in  the  reciprocal  influence  of  mind  and  body  for 
the  support  of  the  emotion  of  chagrin.    This  emotion  is  of  all  perhaps  the 
most  indefinable  with  respect  to  its  bodily  characteristics,  the  most  con- 
cealed and  inexpressive  by  way  of  obvious  conditions  of  the  organism.    Yet 
its  somatic  reaction  resembles  a  kind  of  slow-burning  grief  in  the  effect 
produced  upon  the  muscular  and  respiratory  systems ;  and  the  conjecture 
that  the  emotion  actually  poisons  the  arterial  circulation  and  feeds  itself 
upon  its  own  poisoned  blood,  is  not  altogether  without  proof. 

2  9.  Finally,  we  note  how  the  continued  reduction  of  intensity,  as  such 
an  effect  is  brought  about  in  the  individual  or  in  the  race  by  the  develop- 
ment of  varied  ideal  and  ethical  and  religious  considerations,  tends  to  trans- 
fer them  from  the  emotional  into  the  sentimental  stage.  The  s&sthetically 
pleasing  result  of  all  this  is  the  substitution,  for  rankly  physical  emotions, 
of  the  more  delicately  constituted  corresponding  sentiments.  But  when 
suppression  of  conscious  life  on  the  side  of  the  more  complex  feelings  takes 
place,  the  result  is  both  SBsthetically  and  ethically  unpleasant.  It  must 
indeed  be  admitted  that  human  feeling  is  not  now  so  bodily  strong  and 
coarse  in  many  communities  as  it  was  among  our  savage  ancestors  ;  or — ^to 
quote  from  a  modem  novelist — as  in  "  the  days  before  the  habit  of  taking 
long  views  had  reduced  the  emotions  to  a  monotonous  average ;  **  but  it 
must  also  be  remembered  that  this  does  not  necessarily  signify  the  slowly 
approaching  death  of  all  feeling.  Some  are  skilfully  re£bing  their  emotions 
into  intellectual,  sesthetical,  and  ethical  sentiments ;  while  others  are  g^w- 
ing  less  human  by  a  selfish  reduction  of  the  life  of  feeling  to  an  improper 
subserviency.  Yet  the  blood  of  the  race  is  still  red  Imd  warm,  and  there 
are  indications  that  the  shallows  of  dileUanteism  among  the  so-called  upper 
classes  may  ere  long  be  submerged  in  the  strongly  and  swiftly  flowing  emo- 
tional currents  of  the  popular  life. 

All  considerable  increase  in  the  Intensity  of  Feeling  tends 
also  to  chang-e  profoundly  the  character  of  the  train  of  asso- 
ciated Ideas  and  Thoughts.    In  turn,  the  changed  character  of 
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the  conscious  intellection  may  be  felt  as  intensification  or 
modification  of  the  rising  emotion  itself.  Here  we  recur  to 
what  was  formerly  said  about  so-called  ^'  feelings  of  relation  " 
(p.  186  f.).  In  dependence  upon  the  time-rate  of  the  mental  train 
we  experience  feelings  of  excitement  or  tedium,  etc.;  in  de- 
pendence upon  changes  in  the  complex  quality  of  our  percep- 
tions, imaginations,  and  thoughts,  we  experience  feelings  like 
those  of  novelty,  or  monotony,  bewilderment,  or  pleased  recog- 
nition, etc.  But  as  the  storm  of  emotional  excitement  rises 
and  swells,  the  time-rate  of  the  ideas  and  thoughts  is  necessa- 
rily altered ;  clear  perception  becomes  difficult  or  impossible, 
and  likewise  clear  definition  of  our  imaginings  and  reasonings. 
"  Hasty  "  feeling  and  "  deliberate  "  reflection,  '*  heated  "  emo- 
tions and  ''cool"  thoughts,  cannot  swim  together  in  the  same 
portion  of  the  stream  of  conscious  life.  This  incompatibility 
is,  indeed,  not  strict;  and  the  limits  of  it  vary  greatly  with 
different  individual  cases  and  persons.  There  is  no  doubt  on 
the  whole,  however,  concerning  the  marked  disturbing  effect  of 
greatly  increased  intensity  of  feeling  upon  the  intellective  side 
of  consciousness.  But  the  very  feeling  which  produce  the  dis- 
turbance of  ideation  and  thought  is  destined  in  turn  to  feel  this 
disturbajice.  This  form  of  secondary  reaction  may  be  consid- 
ered, physiologically,  as  resulting  from  the  centrally  initiated 
nervous  agitations  which,  while  they  proceed  from  brain-center 
to  brain-center,  effect  changes  simultaneously  in  the  physical 
basis  of  both  feeling  and  intellection.  Or  —  to  refer  again 
to  the  general  physiological  theory  of  feeling  (p.  193  f .)  —  the 
''semi-chaotic  surplus"  of  cerebral  nerve-commotion  rises  to 
such  an  extent  as  relatively  and  temporarily  to  overpower  those 
more  orderly  and  law-abiding  neural  processes  on  which  clear 
ideation  and  thinking  depend.  Ordinary  experience  affords 
plentiful  illustration  of  this  result  as  a  purely  psychological 
phenomenon,  a  process  in  consciousness,  as  such.  Any  rising 
flood  of  emotional  excitement,  as  all  well  know,  upsets  our  or- 
derly  trains  of  mental  images  and,  especially,  our  power  care- 
fully to  draw  logical  conclusions  on  clearly  recognized  grounds. 
But  this  very  "  upi^tting,"  if  it  cannot  be  reduced  or  controlled, 
not  only  adds  to  the  initial  emotional  excitement,  but  may 
greatly  change  its  character  while  increasing  it.  Thus  extreme 
anger,  or  grief,  or  hatred,  or  fear,  or  love,  may  all  tend  to  come 
together,  as  it  were,  in  an  unspecialized  emotional  condition ; 
somewhat  as  all  color-tones,  when  made  more  and  more  intense, 
tend  to  become  whitish  and  merge  in  one  tone-less  visual  sensa. 
tion. 
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g  10.  The  effect  npon  the  accompanying  feelings  of  changing  in  an  mi* 
accnstomed  way  the  time-rate  or  qualitative  relations  of  onr  ideas  may  be 
tested  by  another  class  of  experiences.  Let  it  be  assumed,  in  some  particu- 
lar instance,  that  this  effect  is  not  initiated  by  an  increased  intensity  of  feel- 
ing itself ;  that  one*s  perceptions  or  thoughts  are  not  disturbed  by  anger, 
fear,  or  joy,  originally,  but  by  the  way  in  which  the  perceptions  or  thoughts 
are  themselves  introduced  into  the  stream  of  consciousness.  Such  an  effect 
may  occur  when  we  are  looking  at  a  too  rapidly  moving  series  of  objects  in 
which  we  are  interested,  and  of  which  we  wish  to  obtain  adequate  x>ercep> 
tions ;  or  when  we  are  attentively  listening  to  one  speaking  too  rapidly ;  or 
are  forced  to  hurry  through  an  important  book ;  or  are  attempting,  as  spec- 
tators, to  watch  the  flitting  phantasmagoria  of  our  own  half-waking,  half- 
dreaming  consciousness.  In  all  such  cases,  we  soon  begin  to  feel  a  sort  of 
tension  toward  an  emotional  tone  of  the  entire  conscious  life.  The  feeling 
of  the  "  hurly-burly,**  that  is,  tends  to  become  an  emotion  which  is  a  mixt> 
ure  of  the  feelings  of  excitement,  vague  dread,  half-indignation  at  oar 
thoughts  for  tricking  us  so,  etc.  Yet  again,  when  the  bodily  sensations  are 
markedly  strange  and  unaccustomed,  either  as  respects  their  intrinsic  qual- 
ity, or  their  relative  intensity,  or  their  order  of  arrangement,  it  is  not  easy 
— ^for  most  men  it  is  impossible — to  avoid  being  thrown  by  this  experience 
into  an  emotional  state  of  mind.  Of  this  those  know,  alas  I  only  too  well 
who  are  accustomed  to  all  those  strange  sensations  about  the  head  which 
belong  to  certain  conditions  of  nervous  exhaustion ;  or  who  possess  that 
wretched  ''inner  eye,*'  to  watch  the  vital  processes  of  digestion,  which 
characterizes  dyspeptics.  The  effect  upon  the  emotions  of  certain  drugs  is 
largely  indirect  in  this  way.  They  upset  the  trains  of  associated  ideas, 
hurry  them  up  or  slow  them  down,  and  introduce  unwonted  fanciful  forms 
into  them  in  ways  which  neither  memory  nor  reason  can  trace ;  and,  there- 
fore, in  this  secondary  way  (in  part,  at  least),  they  produce  melancholia, 
maniacal  joy,  or  the  emotions  of  enormous  pride  or  of  exultation  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  one's  spatial  and  temporal  universe. 

The  reactionary  effect  upon  the  emotion  of  these  changes  in  the  intel- 
lective aspect  of  consciousness  which  it  has  itself  produced,  is  only  a  special 
case  under  the  general  principle  :  the  complex  life  of  feeUng  depends  for  iU 
character  upon  the  development  of  ideation  and  thought, 

1 11.  It  is  evident  that  we  have,  in  every  case  of  emotional  excitement, 
one  of  those  exceedingly  complicated  problems  which  require  for  their  com- 
plete answer  a  knowledge  of  the  mental  history  and  constitution  of  the  in- 
dividual whose  case  it  is.  In  every  case,  however,  the  general  conditions  of 
consciousness— its  limits,  circuit,  and  complexity  in  unity  (comp.  Chap.  HI.), 
are  faithfully  observed.  As  the  relative  amount  of  feeling  of  which  differ- 
ent persons  are  capable  varies  not  less  than  their  capacity  for  imagination  and 
thought,  so  does  the  amount  which  they  can  "  stand,**  as  it  were,  without 
greatly  disturbing  imagination  and  thought.  Indeed,  with  every  person  a 
certain  excitement  of  feeling  is  favorable  to  quickened  and  heightened 
memory,  to  productive  image-making,  and  to  ratiocination.  But  here  the 
range  of  individual  differences  is  very  great.  For  with  some  a  slight  emo- 
tional intensity  speedily  produces  confusion  of  thought,  loss  of  memory,  in- 
terruption of  the  train  of  ideas.    In  respect  of  such  marked  effect  of  feeling 
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on  intellection,  there  is  also  a  great  difference  between  the  different  kinds 
of  emotions.  The  *'  expansire  "  emotions— snch  as  pride,  self-satisfaction, 
moderate  excitement  at  the  novelty  of  one's  situation,  love  of  approbation, 
and  expectation  of  applanse — most  frequently,  when  kept  within  certain  in- 
definite limits,  are  favorable  to  increased  and  more  effective  intellectual  ac- 
tivity. While  other  emotions,  snch  as  shame,  fear,  self-distrust  or  self- 
loathing,  monotony,  and  ennui,  depress  and  limit  this  activity.  Here  again 
the  place  for  individual  idiosyncrasies  is  indefinitely  large.  A  small  trace 
of  shame  or  anxiety,  or  even  of  pride  and  love  of  approbation,  will  upset 
some  persons  more  than  a  relatively  large  amount  of  fear  or  anger.  The 
latter  emotion  (anger),  indeed,  operates  very  differently,  in  different  cases, 
in  its  effect  upon  the  intellectual  powers.  Some  men  are  at  their  very  best 
intellectually  when  they  are  very  mad.  This  fact  doubtless  rests  largely 
upon  a  physiological  basis ;  it  requires  for  its  realization  a  sound  heart  and 
lungs,  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  which  the  emotion  makes  upon  these  or- 
gans for  rapidly  increasing  action.  It  is  also  significant,  perhaps,  of  general 
robustness  of  character.  Here  again  we  may  refer  to  Dr.  Maj*tin  Luther's 
praises  of  the  excellent  effects,  in  his  own  case,  of  occasional  strong  out- 
bursts of  this  passion.  And  Balzac  makes  Louis  Lambert  say :  ''  Anger, 
like  all  our  passionate  expressions,  is  a  current  of  human  force  acting  elec- 
trically. .  .  .  Do  we  not  meet  with  men  who,  by  such  a  discharge  of  their 
volition,  reduce  and  refine  the  sentiments  of  the  masses?'*  On  the  other 
hand,  all  the  faculties  of  other  men  shrivel  under  the  infiuence  of  anger ; 
with  them  it  shows  itself  as  a  depressing  and  contracting  emotion.  Accord- 
ing to  the  author  just  quoted :  ''  Passions  are  either  defects  or  virtues  in  the 
highest  power." 

Considerations  like  the  foregoing  are  of  great  importance,  not  only  for 
the  understanding  of  psychology  as  a  science,  but  also  for  the  correct  appre- 
ciation and  intelligent  control  of  our  fellow-men.  For,  as  the  very  word  sig- 
nifies, it  is  the  "emotions"  that  move;  and  yet  so  varied  and  complicated 
are  the  kinds  and  directions  of  movement  thus  produced,  that  no  generaliza- 
tion of  high  import  and  wide-reaching  application  can  ever  be  attained. 

The  foregoing  considerations  fitly  introduce  us  again  to  the 
Complexity  of  the  Emotions,  considered  as  highly  developed 
forms  of  feeling.  The  increased  complexity  of  feeling  in  de- 
pendence upon  the  increasing  complexity  of  the  intellectual  life 
is  to  be  understood  only  in  connection  with  the  entire  history  of 
intellectual  development.  Hence  new  kinds  of  emotion  arise  as 
the  general  evolution  of  our  conscious  life  goes  on.  Even  in 
those  cases  where  a  rapid  transition  takes  place  from  one  form 
of  intense  feeling  to  another,  or  where  "  conflict  of  emotions " 
occurs,  the  resulting  state  may  be  recognized  as  a  really  new 
kind  of  emotion. 

A  modem  writer  ^  on  the  psychology  of  feeling  confirms  his 
view  of  the  relativity  of  all  feeling  by  the  following  common- 

1  HOfdliig,  OotiiiiM  o<  PEjGbology,  p.  t79. 
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place  remark  :  **  In  some  cases  wonder  tarns  to  fear,  disappoint- 
ment, and  contempt,  or  to  joy,  love,  and  veneration,  according  to 
the  nature  of  that  which  has  excited  wonder."  For  this  reason 
Descartes  and  Malebranche  "  permitted  wonder  to  head  the 
series  as  presupposition  for  every  one  of  them."  But  this  author 
considers  it  more  natural  to  class  wonder  (as  Bain  also  does) 
among  the  "emotions  of  relativity."  To  this  view  we  have 
agreed.  What  needs  now  to  be  noticed  in  addition  is  this :  as 
*^  wonder  turns  to  fear,  to  disappointment  and  contempt,  or  to 
joy,  love,  and  veneration,"  its  own  character  as  wonder  becomes 
profoundly  modified.  Thus  hy  fusion  of  different  emotions^  in  the 
very  process  of  "  turning,**  or  transition,  new  complex  emoHoneU 
states  arise.  Different  kinds  of  wonder — fearful,  contemptuous, 
joyful,  loving,  venerating — are  thus  produced,  to  the  indefinite 
enrichment  and  furthering  of  the  development  of  the  life  of 
feeling.  Were  there  no  kinds  of  wonder  beyond  nearly  blank, 
almost  undifferentiated,  half -animal  wonder,  or  wonder  mixed 
with  fear  and  contempt ;  with  what  fitting  emotion  should  man 
greet  the  rising  conception  of  Infinite  love  or  moral  power? 

The  insufficient  reason  which  led  some  earlier  writers  to 
*'  permit  wonder  to  head  the  series  "  would  apply,  with  almost 
equal  cogency,  to  every  important  form  of  natural  feeling. 
Each  such  feeling  may  be  placed  at  the  head  of  a  series,  under 
which  may  be  ranged  all  the  principal  modifications  of  the  dom- 
inant emotion  by  admixture  of  other  more  or  less  strongly  toned 
emotions.  Thus  love  may  head  one  list,  and  grief  another,  and 
joy  a  third,  and  fear  and  hope  still  others.  As  Professor  James 
has  truly  said :  ^  "  There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  possible 
different  emotions  which  may  exist  .  .  .  Any  classification  of 
the  emotions  is  seen  to  be  as  true  and  natural  as  any  other,  if  it 
only  serves  some  purpose."  In  pursuance  of  our  present  purpose 
we  might  then  classify  love — for  example — as  timid  love,  disap- 
pointed and  grieved  love,  contemptuous  love,  joyful  love,  vener- 
ating love,  etc.  Or,  beginning  rather  with  grief,  we  might  per- 
mit it  to  head  another  series.  Nor  would  the  limits  of  possible 
complexity  be  reached  when  we  had  made  all  imaginable  dual 
combinations  ;  for  experience  shows  us  states  of  emotion  where 
three  or  even  more  characteristic  tones  of  emotion  seem  fused 
into  an  "  emotional  consonance  "  or  "  dissonance,"  as  it  were. 

Especially  interesting  in  this  connection  are  those  conflicts  of 
emotion  with  which  all  highly  developed  emotional  natures 
make  the  student  of  life  familiar.    In  all  of  them  the  affective 

>  TbeM  Btateroents  are,  in  the  main,  true,  althongrh  the  reasons  with  which  the  author  enforoei 
them  axe,  in  our  judgment,  inadequate.    The  Principles  of  Psychologj.  U.,  p.  4M. 
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side  of  consciousness  is  not  properly  described  as  simply  a 
change  from  a  thin  but  intense  stream  of  one  kind  of  feeling  to 
a  similar  stream  of  another  kind ;  the  rather  is  the  whole  land- 
scape of  the  soul  like  that  we  see  in  nature  when  lights  and 
shadows,  spots  of  cloud  and  storm  and  spots  of  sunshine,  form  a 
mingled  whole.  The  field  of  afifective  consciousness  is  almost 
always  a  chiaro-oscuro.  The  emotion  that  comes  from  having  the 
heart  torn  between  the  call  of  duty  and  the  pleadings  of  natural 
affection,  for  example,  or  between  love  of  the  object  and  hatred 
of  his  conduct,  or  between  pity  for  weakness  and  contempt 
for  yielding  to  it — all  this  is  what  makes  the  tragedy  of  life, 
actual  or  artistic,  so  profound  and  so  captivating  of  our  earnest 
attention.  This  it  is  which  the  great  works  of  art-~like  Antigone, 
Hamlet,  and  Lear — ^put  upon  the  stage.  Here  we  may  fitly  refer 
to  that  tendency  of  the  mind  to  rebound  from  one  form  of  emo- 
tion quickly  to  its  opposite,  to  which  frequent  reference  has  al- 
ready been  made.  In  this  respect,  however,  dispositions  differ 
markedly;  and  different  individuals  can  be  understood  as  re- 
spects their  emotional  development  only  when  we  also  take  into 
account  all  the  connected  development  of  memory,  imagination, 
thought,  and  will.  The  phyBiological  reason  for  this  is  doubt- 
less to  be  found  in  that  general  condition  of  cerebral  agitation 
and  extra-cerebral  overflow,  that  loosening  of  circumscribed  cen- 
ters  and  opening  up  of  nerve-tracts,  which  aU  intensifying  of 
feeling  involves. 

1 12.  The  inadequacy  of  the  theory  of  feeling  which  denies  that  affective 
states,  as  snoh,  differ  qnalitatively,  and  aoconnts  for  all  the  complex  forms 
of  emotion  as  only  '*  ideationally  "  different,  is  again  apparent.  According 
to  Volkmann  ^  we  cannot  speak  of  a  reciprocal  inflnence  of  the  feelings  as 
snch.  The  inflnence  of  feelings  on  each  other — ^he  holds— is  only  apparent ; 
synchronous  feelings  inhibit  each  other  because  the  circles  of  ideas  in  which 
they  have  their  rise  inhibit  each  other ;  while,  for  a  corresponding  reason  in 
the  relations  of  the  ideas,  the  accompanying  feelings  support  and  further 
each  other.  All  this,  however,  neglects  the  fundamental  character  of  the 
affective  phenomena  of  mental  life.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  one  often 
passes  from  joy  to  grief,  or  undergoes  a  struggle  between  the  two  emotions, 
because^  for  example,  pleasant  news  is  succeeded  by  sad  news,  or  the  total 
event  under  contemplation  is  partly  pleasant  and  partly  sad.  But  it  is  also 
true  that  emotion  itself  not  infrequently  seems  to  take  the  lead ;  all  at  once 
we  are  sad  without  clearly  knowing  the  reason  why,  and  then  matters  which, 
but  an  hour  ago,  seemed  joyful  now  seem  rather  fitted  to  support  and  in- 
crease our  tendency  to  grief.  As  to  the  relation  between  the  increasing 
complexity  of  our  life  of  ideation  and  thought,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
development  of  the  higher  feelings,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  much  to 

>  Lehrbnch  d.  Peychologie,  U,  p.  m  1 
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warrant  the  view  of  Horwioz : '  In  the  more  primitiye  forms  thinking 
quite  passes  into,  and  fnses  with,  feeling ;  thinking  is  thos  rather  a  conse- 
quence than  an  antecedent  of  feeling ;  but  this  relation  changes  with  devel- 
opment ;  thinking  becomes  emancipated  from  its  connection  with  the  lower 
forms  of  feeling.  But  in  the  case  of  the  higher  feelings  again,  thinking 
may  be  largely  dominated  by  them. 

In  whatever  way,  however,  we  represent  the  relation  between  our  ideas 
and  our  emotions,  it  is  certain  that  a  reciprocal  determining  influence  must 
be  acknowledged  in  the  case  of  all  the  more  highly  developed  experience. 
Indeed,  if  this  were  not  so,  it  is  impossible  to  see  how  human  life  could 
really  develop  and  become  so  largely  composed  of  emotions. 

1 13.  Further  light  is  thrown  upon  the  principles  which  regulate  the  in- 
creasing complexity  of  the  emotions  by  considering  that  some  of  them  de- 
pend upon  organic  and  mental  conditions,  or  upon  relations,  which  can  only 
be  furnished  when  certain  periods  of  development  are  reached.  This  is  tme 
in  a  peculiar  way  of  those  somewhat  highly  specialized  and  yet  complei 
emotions  which  belong  to  the  climacterics  of  human  life.  Under  this  claas 
those  emotions  which  belong  particularly  to  puberty  have  already  been  not- 
iced. These  are  a  confused  and  changeful  mixture  of  ill-localized,  vague, 
bodily  sensations,  of  mental  unrest  and  undefined  longings,  of  feelings  of 
mixed  attraction  and  shyness  in  the  presence  of  the  opposite  sex,  etc. 
Again  the  peculiar  emotions  of  the  parent  toward  the  child,  of  the  lover 
toward  his  mistress,  of  the  husband  and  wife,  or  of  long- tried  and  intellect- 
ually well -mated  friends,  are,  of  course,  dependent  on  the  necessary  rela- 
tions being  realized.  But  when  these  feelings  do  arise,  it  is  shaUowness  it- 
self to  explain  them  as  though  they  followed  definitely  pre-established  rela- 
tions of  sensations,  ideas,  or  purposes.  The  leap  of  the  parental  heart  toward 
the  child  at  the  sound  of  its  first  cry  is  something  that  lies  too  deep  for  ac- 
counting by  sums  in  ideation  ;  and  so  does  the  emotion  of  the  youth  who  falls 
in  love  at  first  sight,  or  the  outgoing  of  a  friend's  affection  toward  his  friend. 

i  14.  Oontrast  and  abrupt  change  in  the  emotions  contribute  new  ele- 
ments to  the  complex  character  of  the  resulting  forms  of  emotional  excite- 
ment. The  joy  of  the  mother  is  somewhat  different  because  "she  re- 
membereth  (as  *  no  more,'  as  a  thing  of  the  past)  the  anguish."  When 
"remedies  are  past,  the  griefs  are  ended" — not,  indeed,  utterly  ceased  as 
griefs,  but  changed  into  a  less  militant  kind  of  emotion.  That  which  actual 
change  accomplishes  so  vividly,  memory  and  imagination  can  accomplish  in 
scarcely  less  effective  form.  To  reflect  upon  escape  from  danger  or  sorrow 
adds  to  present  joy  a  differently  toned  joy,  a  pleasurable  feeling  of  security 
or  of  gratitude  or  of  relief.  Thus  the  emotions  that  are  contrasted  in  real 
nature  may  indirectly  either  increase  or  diminish  each  other. 

**  For  if  of  joy,  being  altogether  wanting, 
It  doth  remember  me  the  more  of  Borrow ; 
Or  if  of  gn^ief ,  being  altogether  had. 
It  adds  more  sorrow  to  my  want  of  joy. " 

Hence  that ''  extraordinary  state  "  which,  in  the  Phaedo,  is  referred  to  as 
**  an  unaccustomed  mixture  of  delight  and  sorrow ; "  hence  that  *'  secret 

1  PBjchologische  AnalyBen,  iL,  Zwdte  HUfte,  p.  178  L 
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pleasure  "  which  SchopenhAner  alBims  la  the  oompanion  of  a  certain  form  of 
grief — that  ''which  the  most  melancholy  of  all  writers  called  the  'joy  of 
grief.' " 

The  treatment  of  the  Teleology  of  the  more  complex  and  de- 
Teloped  Emotions,  like  that  of  feeling  generally  as  pleasnre- 
pain,  has  been  attempted  from  the  points  of  view  held  by  com- 
parative and  evolutionary  psychology.  The  scientific  success  of 
this  treatment,  however,  as  explaining  the  differentiation  of  the 
emotions,  cannot  be  called  great.  In  general  the  following  two 
principles  apply  to  some  forms  of  emotional  excitement :  (1)  The 
motor  reactions  called  forth  as  a  part  of  the  bodily  resonance 
are  adapted  for  the  defence  and  preservation  of  the  subject  of 
the  emotion ;  and  (2)  by  the  application  of  the  principles  of  imi- 
tation  and  sympathy,  these  same  or  other  reactions  operate  for 
the  defence  and  preservation  of  a  multitude  of  the  same  species. 
Thus  the  immediate  result  of  anger,  or  hatred,  is  to  put  the  in- 
dividual into  the  best  muscular,  vaso-motor,  and  respiratory 
condition  for  defence  or  attack  ;  the  spreading  sympathetically 
of  the  same  emotions  rallies  the  surrounding  individuals  of  the 
same  species  to  united  energies  in  the  same  directions.  Fear, 
also,  tends  to  check  the  uncautious  advance  into  danger  and  to 
set  up,  before  thought  can  have  time  to  draw  conclusions,  the 
movements  in  retreat.  In  how  large  a  way  the  development  of 
intellectual  wonder  is  serviceable  to  the  individual  and  to  the 
race,  we  shall  see  more  clearly  when  we  have  considered  its  sen- 
timental form.  Moderate  emotions  of  joy  are  directly  sanitary 
for  the  individual ;  and,  by  contagion,  when  we  see  their  expres- 
sion in  others,  we  are  helped  scarcely  less  than  when  made  sub- 
jects of  the  emotion  at  first  instance.  Even  grief — though  more 
indirectly  through  exercise  of  memory  and  imagination  upon 
the  consequences  of  conduct-may  prove  serviceable  in  a  bio- 
logical way. 

We  cannot  believe,  however,  that  such  restricted  teleology  of 
the  emotions  is,  on  the  whole,  very  satisfactory.  Taking  all  the 
facts  of  experience  into  the  account,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
emotions  are,  on  the  whole,  "life-saving"  and  "growth-pro- 
moting "  functions  of  body  and  mind~in  the  merely  biological 
meaning  of  the  words  "  life  "  and  "  growth."  In  the  excessively 
intense  form  in  which  they  all  tend  to  recur,  unless  checked  by 
the  forces  of  an  ideational  and  ethical  development,  the  emo- 
tions expend  life  and  hinder  growth.  We  have  seen  that,  phys- 
iologic€dly  considered,  they  are  all  significant  of  an  "  overplus," 
which  quickly  becomes  an  "  overflow,"  of  cerebral  disturbance. 
Both  the  "sthenic"  (or  intensely  innervating)  and  the  "as- 
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thenic  "  (or  depressing)  emotions  tend  to  destroy  the  mechan- 
ism ;  ''  the  sthenic  kill  by  apoplexy,  the  asthenic  by  laming  the 
heart." ' 

But  human  life  and  human  development,  in  the  wider  and 
higher  meaning  of  those  words,  would  be  infinitely  less  rich 
and  interesting  were  it  not  for  so  yaried  and  mighty  emotions 
and  passions,  with  all  the  part  they  have  played  in  history, 
art,  and  religion.  In  a  grander  significance  than  biology  or 
comparative  psychology  can  properly  recognize,  the  affective 
forces  have  been  ''  serviceable  *'  to  the  race.  If  the  final  purpose 
of  life  were  merely  to  conserve  and  propagate  itself,  there  would 
seem  to  be  as  little  use  for  so  many  and  strong  emotions  as  for 
so  much  and  such  qualitatively  varied  pain.  At  this  point, 
psychology  is  compelled  to  hand  over  to  ethical  philosophy 
rather  than  to  biology  the  larger  problems  started  by  the  study 
of  human  feeling.  Here  we  find,  on  one  side,  the  conclusion 
expressed  by  Matthew  Arnold,  as  follows  : 

**  Fnlness  of  life  and  power  of  feeling,  je 
Are  for  the  happj,  for  the  souls  at  ease, 
YTho  dwell  on  a  firm  basis  of  content" 

But,  on  the  other  side,  the  rational  faith  of  Browning: 


it 


Put  pain  from  ont  the  world,  what  room  were  left 
For  thanks  to  God,  for  love  to  man?" 

2  15.  The  lower  teleological  significance  of  anger  is  perhaps  most  obvioru. 
Of  the  serviceable  results  of  this  emotion  Darwin  affirms : '  "  The  excited 
brain  gives  strength  to  the  mnscles,  and,  at  the  same  time,  energy  to  the 
will.  The  body  is  commonly  held  erect,  ready  for  instant  action.  .  .  . 
Snch  gestures  as  the  raising  of  the  arms,  with  the  fists  clenched,  as  if  to 
strike  the  offender,  are  common.**  Similarly,  Darwin  would  account  for  the 
"  nnfieshing**  of  the  teeth,  in  the  snarl  or  sneer  of  anger,  as  a  survival  of  the 
habit  of  getting  these  organs  ready  for  attack  ;  although  the  closing  of  the 
month  **  with  firmness,  showing  fixed  determination  **  is  considered  to  be  a 
sign  of  the  serviceable  character  of  the  bodily  movements  connected  with 
the  kindred  emotion  of  hatred.  The  interesting  versatility  of  biological 
psychology  is  illustrated  further  in  the  view  of  Mr.  Spencer  tiiat  the  disten- 
tion of  the  nostrils  in  anger  was  caused  by  the  mouth  of  **  our  ancestors  " 
being  filled  with  ^'  a  part  of  an  antagonist's  body,**  and  the  angry  frown  by 
its  utility  in  keeping  the  sun  out  of  the  eyes  when  engaged  in  mortal  com- 
bat But  the  obvious  physiological  reason  that,  with  mouth  closed  and  res- 
piration quickened,  the  nostrils  must  dilate,  would  seem  to  be  sufficient ; 
and  Professor  Mosso  properly  objects  that  the  dilatation  of  the  pupils  of  the 

1  Comp.  Wnndt :  Phyitioloc^.  Psjchologfe,  H.,  p.  406  f. 
*  The  EzpreBflfon  of  the  Emotions,  p.  940  f. 
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eyes,  wbioh  aocompanies  frowning,  is  nnfavorable  for  distinct  vision.  Tbo 
latter  authority  also  correctly  remarks  that  the  graver  "  the  peril  becomes^ 
the  more  do  the  reactions  which  are  positively  harmful  to  the  animal  prevail 
in  nnmber  and  in  efficacy."  Bnt  all  this  is  only  one  of  innumerable  in- 
stances where  biological  and  evolutionary  psychology  becomes  self-contra* 
dictory,  or  at  least  quite  inadequate,  in  its  attempt  to  explain  the  whole 
round  of  man's  psychical  phenomena.  > 

The  Distinction  between  the  Passions  and  the  Emotions  is 
not  such  as  to  require  a  separate  treatment  of  the  former. 
Emotions  which  have  by  frequent  repetition  become  habitual, 
and  are,  as  it  were,  backed  up  by  will,  may  be  called  '*  passions.** 
Connected  with  this  difference  of  the  two  is  the  different  relation 
to  imagination  and  to  thought.  On  these  intellectual  operations 
the  so-called  passions  may  be  said  to  feed,  and  so  to  attain  the 
life  and  heat  which  give  them  a  persistency  not  to  be  found  in 
the  distinctiyely  emotional  states.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most 
deeply  seated  and  intense  forms  of  the  life  of  feeling — the  "  rul- 
ing passions,"  as  we  are  wont  so  expressively  to  denominate 
them— tinge  the  entire  character  of  our  mental  images  and 
of  our  habitual  conclusions.  Thus  the  passionate  jealovsy  of  the 
king  in  the  Winter's  Tale  makes  him  perceiye,  imagine,  and  in- 
fer, the  infidelity  of  the  really  faultless  Hermione ;  while  the 
emotion  of  jealousy  in  Othello  sweeps  away  reason  and  hurries 
the  will  on  to  the  murderous  deed.  It  is  for  this  reason  chiefly 
that,  as  Hoffding  says,^  "Bepetition  has  a  different  effect  upon 
emotion  and  upon  passion ;  it  weakens  the  one,  and  feeds  the 
other."  The  brooding,  reflective  character  of  passion  makes  it, 
as  it  were,  press  more  indelibly  into  the  soul  certain  ideas  and 
judgments ;  while  emotion  tends  for  the  time  being  toward  the 
obliteration  of  all  ideation  and  reasoning.  The  storm  of  emo- 
tion clears  up  and  cools  off  the  psychical  atmosphere ;  it  leaves 
the  nervous  system  and  mind  alike  relaxed.  But  passion  bums 
with  the  steady  heat  of  a  tropical  summer. 

Nevertheless,  passion  is  ever  ready — especially  in  some  nat- 
ures— ^to  take  upon  itself  emotional  characteristics,  and  so  to  flame 
up  and  vent  itself  in  greatly  increased  psycho-physical  disturb- 
ance ;  just  as  even  perpetually  active  volcanoes  may  have  their 
periods  of  enormously  increased  eruptive  energy.  And,  indeed, 
the  distinction  between  the  passions  and  the  emotions,  like  the 
distinction  between  the  emotions  and  the  sentiments  (and  even 
more  obviously),  is  only  a  relative  one.  A  certain  continuity  of 
nature  runs  through  the  entire  series  of  developments,  as  respects' 

1  On  ibis  rabjeet  tee  Jamee.  The  Frindplee  of  Pqrchology.  n.,  p.  477  f. 
*  Outlines  of  Psychology,  p.  883. 
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hoth  intensity  and  complex  qualities^  of  which  the  life  of  feeling  is 
capable, 

3  16.  The  popnlar  use  of  the  two  words,  **  emotion  "  and  **  pMsion  **  does 
not  observe  any  fixed  distinction.  The  etymology  of  the  two  suggests,  of 
oonrse,  that  the  side  of  '*  suffering,"  on  the  part  of  the  sa^ject  of  the  affec- 
tive state,  is  emphasized  by  the  latter  of  these  terms  (Leidenschqft^  in  Ger- 
man). It  was  Slant  who  described  the  psychological  distinction  in  the  fol- 
lowing langpiage :  ''  Emotion  takes  effect  as  a  flood  which  bursts  its  dam, 
passion  as  a  stream  which  wears  for  itself  an  ever-deepening  channeL  .  .  . 
Emotion  is  like  a  fit  of  intoxication,  which  is  slept  off;  passion  as  a  mad- 
ness, brooding  over  one  idea,  which  sinks  in  ever  deeper."  In  accordance 
with  this  distinction  is  the  undoubted  fact  that  men  who  are  known  to  have 
strong  passions,  do  not  lose  thereby  our  intellectual  and  moral  respect ; 
while  emotional  men  are  inevitably  regarded  as  weak,  however  praiseworthy 
the  individual  character  of  their  emotions  may  be.  Yet,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  and  shall  see  further  in  considering  the  character  of  the  sentiments, 
the  most  refined  forms  of  feeling  all  have  their  emotional  intensities  and 
stages.  Life  and  character  are  enriched  by  the  occasional  experience  of 
them  in  their  highest  intensities.  For  example,  he  who  has  never  "al- 
lowed himself "  to  be  swept  away  up  to  the  heights  of  musical  feeling,  by 
some  such  gathering  and  bursting  storm  of  musical  sensations  as  the  Pil- 
grim Ghorus  in  Wagner^s  TannhSuser,  is  the  poorer  for  lack  of  having  been 
subjugated  by  the  strength  of  emotive  excitement. 

[Beiides  the  works  cited  at  the  cloee  of  Chapter  X..  the  following  may  be  oonsnlted : 
James:  The  Prinoiples  of  Payoholoffjr,  IL.  zxv.  Darwm:  Bxpresdon  of  the  Eknotioiia. 
Lange :  translation  by  H.  Knrelia,  ueber  Gemttthebewegnngen.  ICaaai :  Versaoh  fiber  d. 
Geftthle ;  and  Verraehe  iiber  d.  LridenachaftcaL  Mantmiia :  La  Phyaionomie  ei  I'Bzpree- 
■ion  dea  Sentiments.  Warner :  Physioal  Expression.  Bell :  Anatomy  of  Expression.  Lab- 
mann,  translation  by  Bendixen^  Die  Haaptgesetse  d.  mensohliohen  Gefflhlalehen.  Solly : 
Sens^ion  and  Intoition,  ohap.  li] 


OHAPTEB  XXIV. 

THE  SENTIMENTS 

As  the  complex  life  of  haman  feeling  develops  in  more  obvi- 
ons  dependence  upon  the  contemporaneous  development  of  im- 
agination and  thought,  new  kinds  of  feelings  are  manifested  for 
which  we  have  chosen  the  term  "sentiments."  The  nature  of 
the  sentiments,  as  distinguished  from  the  emotions,  has  already 
been  described  in  a  negative  way ;  the  former  lack  that  marked 
intensity  and  consequently  large  admixture  of  secondary  feeling 
due  to  bodily  resonance  which  characterize  the  latter.  Posi- 
tively, then,  we  may  now  say,  the  sentiments  are  the  most  ideal 
and  spiritual  of  all  the  forms  of  developed  feeling.  In  apply- 
ing the  word  ''  ideal "  to  the  sentiments  we  should  understand 
that  these  affective  phenomena  are  the  farthest  possible  distant 
from  such  relatively  simple  and  content-less  feelings  as  man  has 
in  common  with  the  lower  animals.  The  sentiments  are  feelings 
full,  so  to  speak,  of  ideas  ;  some  of  them  may  even  be  said  to  be 
feelings  that  arise  only  in  the  presence  of  "  ideals," — or  of  those 
complex  constructions  of  imagination  and  thought  which  the 
developed  mind  holds  before  itself  as  types  or  patterns  of  what 
is  not,  but  what  ought  to  be.  The  possession  of  sentiments 
implies  then — whether  their  moral  quality  be  considered  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent — a  comparatively  refined  and  highly  cultured 
stage  of  ideation  and  reasoning.  But  by  calling  the  sentiments 
**  spiritual ''  forms  of  feeling  we  mean  to  emphasize  in  a  positive 
way  the  very  thing  which  we  emphasize  negatively  when  we 
assert  that  they  are  noiy  like  the  emotions,  obviously  built  upon 
a  basis  of  somatic  reactions.  They  are,  of  all  our  affective  phe- 
nomena, most  obviously  ascribed  purely  to  a  highly  generalized 
and  abstract  conception  of  the  ^go,  considered  as  freed  from  all 
dependence  upon  the  bodily  organism. 

Here,  however,  the  conclusion  made  necessary  by  our  entire 
doctrine  of  the  nature  of  feeling  must  not  be  abandoned.  All  this 
is  only  relative.  The  sentiments  reveal  their  kinship  with  the 
primitive  forms  of  feeling  and  with  their  twin  sisters,  the  emo- 
tions. It  is  only  in  respect  of  degree  that  they  have  this  ideal 
88 
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and  spiritual  character ;  they,  as  truly  as  all  the  coarser  feelings, 
may  become  opposed  to,  or  bereft  of,  reason ;  they,  too,  have  un- 
derneath them,  not  only  a  centrally  initiated  nervous  process 
but  a  sensuous  coloring  derived  from  the  concomitant  condition 
of  the  peripheral  and  intra-organic  vessels  and  tissues. 

The  main  Classes  of  the  Sentiments  have  already  been  stated 
to  be  the  following  three  :  the  Intellectual,  the  .Slsthetical,  and 
the  Ethical. 

i  1.  The  somatic  basis  of  those  SBsthetical  and  ethical  feelings  which 
we  call  "  wann  *'  and  *'  glowing  "  is,  of  coarse,  easiest  to  describe.  The  sug- 
gestion that  this  subject  should  receive  a  detailed  investigation  is  one  whidi 
the  experimental  stndj  of  psychology  has  only  just  begun  to  regard.  If  a  col- 
lection and  satisfactory  exposition  of  the  facts  were  at  present  attainable  (as 
it  certainly  is  not),  we  should  still  in  so  general  a  treatise  as  ours  not  be  able 
to  consider  them.  The  following  illustrations  of  the  true  position  must  suf- 
fice. It  may,  in  the  first  place,  be  argued  that  since  all  the  sentiments, 
when  greatly  increased  in  the  intensity  of  their  characteristio  complexes  of 
feeling,  tend  to  become  emotional ;  and  since,  when  they  do  become  thus 
emotional,  they  plainly  show  the  influence  (in  common  with  the  coarser 
emotions)  of  the  bodily  reactions  belonging  to  them ;  therefore,  they  all, 
even  in  their  most  ideal  and  spiritual  forms  of  manifestation,  are,  to  some  «v- 
ient,  colored  by  the  same  bodily  reactions.  Such  a  general  argument  must 
be  held  to  be  sound  and  defensible.  In  connection  with  that  principle  of 
continuity  which  relates  the  sentiments  to  the  emotions,  we  infer  the  fusion 
of  this  bodily  and  sensuous  coloring  with  certain  psychoses  among  the  so- 
called  sentiments,  in  which  direct  analysis  may  not  be  able  to  find  it. 

Illustration  may  begin  by  considering  those  festhetioal  and  ethical  feel- 
ings which  we  have  in  view  of  objects  called  "sublime.**  Here  the  very 
word  sublime  is  significant  of  our  contention.  That  is  sublime  which  is 
lifted  up  on  high  ;  and  that  is  sublime  to  me,  to  which  I  am  conscious,  in 
some  way,  of  being  drawn  or  lifted  up,  or  allured  to  make  the  efibrt  of  lift- 
ing myself  up.  Such  an  experience  cannot,  however,  be  had  with  any 
warmth  of  feeling — that  is,  there  can  be  no  actual  psychosis  corresponding 
to  the  sentiment  of  the  sublime — without  the  appropriate  psycho-physical 
activity.  This  activity  includes  the  lifting-up  of  the  eyes,  the  upheaving  of 
the  chest,  the  deeper  inspiration,  the  quickened  circulation,  the  tendency  to 
widen  the  extent  of  the  heart-movement,  etc.,  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
gentler  **  sthenic  '*  forms  of  feeling.  The  effort  to  repress  this  mild  and 
massive  bodily  resonance,  as  well  as  the  effort  to  become  distinctly  conscious 
of  it  in  an  analytic  way,  tends  at  once  to  diminish  this  characteristic  form  of 
feeling.  But  its  presence  is  undoubtedly  felt  in  all  experience  with  this 
sentiment.  Moreover,  the  different  shadings  of  the  sentiment  are,  to  a 
large  extent,  obtained  only  by  differentiations  in  the  characteristic  tone  of 
the  bodily  resonance.  For  example,  a  highly  refined  religious  veneration 
or  awe  is  closely  akin  to  the  sesthetical  sentiment  of  the  sublime.  Here  we 
have  introduced  an  element  of  that  mild  and  massive  shrinking,  or  with- 
drawal, of  vital  outgoing  which  characterizes  the  somatic  reactions  of  eveiy 
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form  of  the  feeling  of  ieaa  (a  mixture,  therefore,  of  the  expansive  and  re- 
tractive organic  conditions). 

Those  iBsthetical  sentiments  which  are  appealed  to  by  art  in  the  forms 
of  comedy  and  tragedy  are,  of  course,  incapable  of  realization  without  the 
appropriate  bodily  resonance.  Laughter,  or  even  the  tendency  to  laugh,  is 
impossible  as  a  form  of  conscious  feeling,  without  admixture  of  felt  physio- 
logical processes  of  laughter  or  tendency  to  laughter.  This  is  probably  true 
even  of  that  *'  exquisite  laughter  that  comes  from  a  gratification  of  the  rea- 
soning faculty** — already  referred  to — ^where  the  merriment  is  most  interior, 
brain-like  as  it  were,  and  unexpressed  as  far  as  visible  tokens  go.  Here,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  sublime,  the  tone  of  the  sentiment  may  be  altered  by  ad- 
mixture of  slight  amounts  of  other  kinds  of  refined  feeling,  with  their  char- 
acteristic mild  forms  of  bodily  resonance.  There  is  just  a  tinge,  at  least,  of 
anger,  or  contempt  in  the  sentiment  of  satire ;  and  of  sympathy,  or  grief,  in 
the  most  cultivated  forms  of  humor.  While  the  sentiments  which  enter 
into  the  higher  kinds  of  tragedy,  whether  as  necessary  for  its  artistic  produc- 
tion, or  dramatic  representation,  or  sympathetic  appreciation,  make  acknowl- 
edged drafts  upon  the  bodily  organism  for  their  expression  and  support. 

It  is  a  most  interesting  psycho-physical  question,  how  much,  and  what, 
are  the  necessary  somatic  reactions  that  characterize  the  moral  sentiments. 
Doubtless,  what  we  call  "  conscience  '*  is  in  different  men  a  very  different 
affair — characterized  much  more  by  unemotional  judgment  in  some  cases, 
and  by  unreasoniDg  emotion,  or  unemotional  and  unreasoning  impulsive 
"will- work,**  in  still  other  cases.  In  all  cases,  doubtless,  also,  conscience 
is  a  very  complex  development.  But  even  its  most  characteristic  and  uni- 
versal form  of  sentiment — the  feeling  of  obligation,  the  feeling  of  *'  the 
ought "— ^oes  not  seem  to  be  free  from  somatic  influences.  The  pale  and 
completely  intellectualized  concept  of  obb'gation,  could  such  a  form  of  men- 
tal life  be  realized,  might  have  its  bodily  basis  chiefly  in  the  motor  accom- 
paniment of  language;  but  the  actual  conci*ete  feeling,  **  I  ought"  consti- 
tutes a  sentiment  of  obligation,  or  of  being  bound,  in  part,  just  because  it  is 
the  feeling  of  the  motor  impulse  to  inhibit  or  to  innervate  the  muscular  ap- 
paratus necessary  to  some  action  to  which  the  feeling  has  reference.  I  feel 
''  I  mu9i  noi  speak,"  **  I  must  not  strike,"  '*  I  must  not  go,**  or  the  opposite— 
and  aU  this  is,  undoubtedly,  ordinarily  warmed  up  in  consciousness  by  the 
appropriate  secondary  bodily  resonances. 

The  various  special  forms  of  feeling  which  are  customarily  classified  as 
ethical  sentiments,  might  be  examined  in  detail  from  the  same  general  point 
of  view.  The  affection  of  love  in  the  complex  form  in  which  it  develops 
between  parent  and  offispring,  illustrates  well  an  entire  class  of  sentiments. 
Such  sentiment  is  originally  produced,  and  nurtured  in  all  its  earlier  stages, 
in  obvious  dependence  upon,  and  connection  with,  numerous  bodily  influ- 
ences. It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  this  is  so  in  the  case  of  the  senti- 
mental affection  which  exists,  where  the  emotional  or  passionate  stages  are 
wanting,  between  persons  of  different  sex. 

It  is  the  case  of  the  higher  intellectual  feelings  which  seems  to  offer  the 
most  nearly  perfect  exemption  from  all  traces  of  bodily  resonance.  That 
these  feelings,  however,  are  capable  of  assuming  the  character  of  disturbing 
emotions,  or  more  slowly  and  yet  intensely  burning  passions,  we  have  already 
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seen  io  be  irae.  The  general  argoment,  as  deriyed  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  life  of  feeling  and  from  the  laws  of  its  development,  applies,  therefore, 
to  them  also.  A  oarefol  attention  to  the  coloring  of  onr  oonscionsness  when 
these  feelings  predominate  helps,  thongh  perhaps  only  in  an  imperfect 
way,  to  illnstrate  the  principle.  Certainly  the  feeling  with  which  I  confi- 
dently draw  a  conclnsion  differs  from  that  which  forms  the  affective  ac- 
companiment of  a  flash  of  insight.  And  both  these  sentiments  differ  from 
that  which  marks  the  dnbitating  or  doubtfully  accomplished  process  of 
inference.  Almost  as  certainly,  a  part  of  these  differences  is  of  the  nature 
of  a  felt  bodily  reaction.  The  fiim  mouth  and  decisive  gesturing,  the  start 
of  surprise  or  the  exclamation  of  joy  at  discovery,  the  drooping  or  shaking  of 
the  head,  etc.,  which  sometimes  actually  express  such  forms  of  intellectual 
feeling,  respectively,  are  not  without  great  significance. 

Without  directly  returning  to  this  somatic  aspect  of  even  the  most  ideal 
and  spiritual  of  the  sentiments,  we  shall  find  the  correct  view  suggested 
constantly  as  we  continue  the  treatment  of  them  in  detail. 

The  more  properly  Intellectual  Sentiments  may  be,  somewhat 
roughly,  divided  into  two  general  classes.  These  are  either  (1) 
such  as  serve  to  give  impulse  and  guidance  to  the  intellectual 
processes ;  or  (2)  such  as  seem  simply  to  accompany  these  proc- 
esses without  acting  upon  them  in  a  marked  way  either  to 
excite  or  to  inhibit  them.  Yet  some  of  the  latter  of  these  two 
classes  also  are  probably  not  without  a  certain  practical  benefit 
in  the  logical  processes  which  they  accompany.  The  developed 
sentiment  of  "  intellectual  curiosity ;  '*  the  semi-ethical  esti- 
mate, as  somewhat  of  great  worth  in  itself,  which  comes  to  be 
attached  in  certain  minds  to  the  truth  as  such  (the  "  feeling  of 
the  value  of  truth  *' — for  its  own  sake) ;  the  feelings  of  affection 
and  loyalty  to  science  in  general,  or  to  their  particular  depart- 
ment of  scientific  research,  which  many  devotees  evince ;  the 
sentiment  of  '^  acquisitiveness "  as  directed  toward  stores  of 
knowledge,  and  the  pleasant  feeling  of  attainment  and  posses- 
sion that  accompany  knowledge;  the  feeling  of  certainty  or 
"conviction,"  without  which  there  would  seem  to  be  insufficient 
ground  for  the  distinction  between  what  is  laevQly  formally  cor- 
rect and  what  is,  as  we  say,  really  true — all  these  may  be  men- 
tioned as  intellectual  sentiments  belonging  to  the  first  class. 
These  sentiments  are  of  very  different  degrees  of  complexity; 
they  develop  at  different  stages  in  the  general  advance  of  in- 
tellectual life ;  and  they  have  not  all,  by  any  means,  the  same 
fundamental  character  and  value  as  affective  accompaniments  of 
intellectual  gro^vth.  For  example,  a  purely  sentimental  feeling 
toward  a  fictitious  creature  of  imagination  called  "  science,"  or  a 
secretive  and  miser-like  eagerness  to  acquire  and  hoard  facts, 
are  affective  plienomend.  'vlaicXi^  ^VtVioxi.'g^tL  iTn^lying  an  extremely 
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complex  ideational  and  logical  development,  are  almost  patho- 
logical in  character.  On  the  contrary,  intellectual  curiosity, 
and  that  feeling  of  conviction  which  attaches  itself  to  the  per- 
ceptive and  ratiocinative  products  of  intellect,  are  rather  of  the 
nature  of  universal  human  sentiments.  While  a  high  estimate 
of  the  value  of  truth,  as  such  and  for  its  own  sake,  may  properly 
be  held  to  mark  an  exalted  standard  of  attainment  in  ethical, 
even  more  surely  than  in  merely  intellectual,  development. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  enumerate,  with  confidence 
that  no  omissions  were  being  made,  the  intellectual  sentiments 
of  the  second  class.  Indeed,  the  rather  might  we  claim  that 
probably  every  new  shade  of  discriminable  logical  processes 
has  its  corresponding  shade  of  feeling  accompan3ring  and  spe- 
cially belonging  to  it.  Here  we  go  back  again,  as  it  were,  to 
first  principles  in  the  development  of  mental  life.  We  have 
seen  that  discriminating  consciousness  belongs  to  all  conscious- 
ness, so  far  as  consciousness  contains  data  for  knowledge  of  its 
own  processes ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  most  primary  intellec- 
tion is  relating  faculty.  But  all  activity  of  relating  faculty,  we 
have  also  seen,  has  its  accompaniment  of  feelings  of  relation. 
Personifying,  and  speaking  in  a  figurative  way,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  mind  feels  itself  as  it  conducts  all  the  logical  processes. 
This  is  true  of  even  the  simplest  processes  of  recognizing  simi- 
larities, contrasts,  etc.;  as  well  as  of  those  coupling  and  uncoup- 
ling processes  which  go  on,  in  the  most  primitive  forms  of  af- 
firmation and  negation,  between  the  ideas.  All  the  processes  of 
perc^tion,  memorf/,  imagination^  and  thinking y  iher^ore^  have  their 
peculiar  affective  accompaniments  ;  for  feeling,  in  an  all-around 
and  pervasive  way,  is  no  less  variable  and  fertile  in  productivity 
of  various  species,  than  is  intellect,  in  the  widest  meaning  of 
the  latter  term. 

The  feelings  which  characterize  the  intellectual  processes, 
like  all  other  forms  of  feeling,  have  their  tone  of  either  pleas- 
ure or  pain.  From  this  point  of  view,  they  may  be  divided  into 
pleas€knt  and  painful  intellectual  sentiments.  However,  when 
this  tone  becomes  obtrusive,  its  very  existence  detracts  from  the 
sentimental  character  of  the  feeling.  For  example,  the  struggle 
to  accomplish  an  act  of  recognitive  memory,  or  to  find  a  middle 
term  in  an  argument,  or  to  recognize  a  relation,  or  to  under- 
stand a  principle,  may  become  predominatingly  painful.  Sus- 
pense or  confusion  of  memory,  and  of  the  processes  of  reasoning, 
may  be  felt  as  a  painful  emotion.  But  even  where  the  feeling  of 
the  logical  activities  does  not  reach  this  emotional  stage,  it  still 
has  its  mildly  unpleasant  or  pleasant  tone.    Such  tone  may 
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often  be  regarded  as  approbating  or  disapproving,  furthering  or 
checking  and  inhibiting,  the  intellectual  processes.  When  "'one 
feels  "  dissatisfied  with  the  correctness  or  completeness  of  an  act 
of  voluntary  and  recognitive  memory,  "  one  knows "  that  one 
has  not  remembered  correctly  and  completely  ;  and  this  dissat- 
isfaction is  itself  a  sort  of  craving  further  to  correct  and  com- 
plete the  act  of  memory.  Thus,  also,  there  accompanies  our 
clearly  conscious  logical  processes  a  feeling  of  their  conclusive- 
ness or  inconclusiveness,  which  either  makes  us  rest  satisfied  in 
the  conclusion  or  desire  to  revise  it.  Indeed,  to  sophisticate 
that  feeling,  or  to  disregard  it,  is  closely  akin  to  the  moral  fault 
of  lying.  I^ar  the  whole  mind*8  vital  seizure  of  a  truth  as 
proved,  as  following  rightfully  from  grounds,  is  in  part  a  matter 
of  pleasant  sentiment.  Li  general,  we  can  quote  approvingly 
the  writer  ^  who  declares :  ''  A  man  without  any  feeling  would 
certainly  have  no  intellect  as  well."  "  And  in  a  sound  nature 
doubt,  as  a  rule,  appears  at  the  right  time,  t.e.,  always  when  the 
ground  for  it  exists,  and  never  without  ground,  lliis  depends 
on  susceptibility  for  the  feeling  of  actuality  and  the  feeling  of 
truth." 

2  2.  The  refined  sentiment  of  cnriositj,  as  we  have  already  seen,  has  its 
origin  in  a  certain  almost  animal  restlessness  and  tendency  to  satisfy  craving 
with  activity.  This  original  feeling  develops,  however,  into  something 
much  more  complex  and  intellectnaUy  nobler.  Snch  is  the  cfonre  q^  knowl' 
edge,  either — as  we  are  wont  to  say — for  its  own  sake,  or  for  the  sake  of  the 
many  immediate  and  collateral  benefits  which  belong  to  knowledge.  In 
order  to  this,  a  growing  experience  with  knowledge  is,  as  it  were,  essen- 
tial. To  produce  this  sentimental  feeling  toward  knowledge,  it  is  therefore 
necessary  that  one  shonld  know  what  it  is  to  know — that  is,  should  reflect 
upon  the  accompaniments  and  results  of  knowledge,  as  such.  Now,  such  ex- 
perience is  gained  and  such  reflection  stimulated,  to  a  certain  extent,  for  every- 
one in  a  perfectly  natural  and  necessary  way.  But  the  more  direct  pleas- 
ures of  knowledge  are  twofold — the  pleasures  of  search  and  the  pleasures  of 
attainment  and  possession.  That  restless  activity  of  all  the  powers,  to  which 
references  have  repeatedly  been  made,  is  itself  capable  of  being  felt  in  the 
process  in  a  more  or  less  pleasurable  way.  To  this  pleasure  of  activity  is 
added  the  pleasure  of  satisfaction  which  follows  the  successful  use  of  all 
the  powers;  the  latter  is  a  sort  of  affective  "well-done,  thou  good  and 
faithful  servant,"  pronounced  upon  the  self,  and  blended  with  the  pleasant 
feeling  of  being  discharged  from  obligation  and  eased  of  the  demand  for 
work.  About  this  nucleus  also  clusters  the  memory  of  the  joys  of  disooveij 
and  of  experiencing  the  dawning  upon  the  intellectual  horizon  of  strange 
and  novel  facts  and  truths. 

The  experience  of  the  more  indirect  beneflts  of  knowledge  complioatas 
and  strengthens  further  the  same  sentiment.     Among  such  beneflts  axe  tin 

1  Hiitaen :  Qnmdzlige  d.  Psychologie,  pp.  19 1, 170  f. 
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inflnenoe  and  power  which  are  associated  with  knowledge.  To  tell  what  fee 
know,  bnt  is  unknown  bj  others,  or  even  to  think  of  onrselTes  as  holding 
truth  in  possession  which  we  can  commnnicate  at  anj  time,  begets  pleas- 
ant feeling.  To  this  may  be  added  the  benevolent  desire  to  do  good  with 
our  knowledge,  either  in  a  limited  way  to  a  few  individuals  or  to  the  entire 
race  as  a  contributor  to  its  beneficent  and  growing  stock  of  knowledge. 

In  connection  with  this  complex  accretion  or  development  of  feeling  as 
the  affective  accompaniment  of  knowledge,  the  conception  of  knowledge  it- 
self expands,  becomes  more  general  and  more  abstract.  By  knowledge 
one  comes  to  understand  something  '*  universal,"  something  grand  and  in- 
conceivably vast  in  extent,  of  which  one's  own  actual  knowing  processes  are 
only  a  poor  and  very  partial  representative.  Even  the  most  intense  and 
narrow  specialist  finds  quite  impracticable  the  task  of  making  his  own  the 
entire  realm  of  knowledge  that  belongs  to  his  chosen  specialty.  But  other 
equally  incommensurable  specialties  are  known  by  him  to  exist.  And  be- 
yond the  aggregate  of  them  all — the  total  sum  of  acquired  human  knowl- 
edge— lie  the  imagined  immensities  of  space,  as  it  were,  to  be  yet  explored 
and  brought  within  ken,  and  then — the  greater  more,  yet  beyond.  Thus  do 
imagination  and  thinking  succeed  in  refining  the  conception  of  knowl- 
edge so  that  it  may,  as  an  object  of  sentiment,  absorb  the  devotion  of  those 
who  worship  their  own  conception.  What  a  mingling  of  manifold  senti- 
ments is  thus  represented  by  the  so-called  '*  pure  **  desire  or  love  of  knowl- 
edge. 

2  3.  The  desire  of  knowledge,  and  the  love  of  it,  need  but  little  further 
work  of  imagination  to  develop  a  mixed  and  rather  morbid  form  of  sentiment 
somewhat  characteristic  of  modem  times.  Let  us  suppose  the  personifica- 
tion of  an  admirable  system  of  generalizations  to  become  more  complete. 
We  have  now  framed  a  conception  (really  of  an  exceedingly  vague  and  ab- 
stract order)  which  appears  worthy  of  the  passionate  devotion  of  any  intel- 
lect that  has  no  feeling  for  concrete  personal  interests — for  the  actual  fears, 
loves,  hopes,  and  faiths  of  humanity — but  only  for  its  own  most  perfect  work. 
This  abstract  conception,  thus  clothed  with  flesh  and  blood  and  made  into  a 
lovely  and  attractive  mistress,  shall  be  called  **  Science ;  *'  and  over  oppo- 
site to  it  stands  its  worshipping  devotee  (Empedocles) — '*  A  living  man  no 
more ;  Nothing  but  a  devouring  flame  of  thought,  but  a  naked,  eternally 
restless  mind  I  "  Perhaps  fortunately,  however,  the  intense  and  somewhat 
sordid  interest  of  the  age  in  the  merely  practical  benefits  of  scientific  inquiiy 
counteracts  largely  this  overwrought  sentiment. 

{  4.  The  intellectual  sentiments  depend  upon  imagination  for  the  con- 
struction of  their  ideals.  Although,  therefore,  we  speak  of  them  as  intel- 
lectual or  logical,  they  are  none  the  less  SBsthetical  in  character.  Es- 
sentially considered,  the  feeling  of  desire  for  scientific  achievement,  of 
admiration  for  such  achievement,  of  love  and  devotion  toward  it,  are  akin 
to  those  which  are  felt  by  the  artist  and  the  lover  of  art.  With  a  somewhat 
different  shading  of  the  various  forms  of  feeling  which  fuse  in  the  complex 
state,  the  resulting  sentiment  becomes  quasi-moral  in  its  character.  If  what 
is  known,  whether  by  perception  or  self-consciousness  or  inference,  is  thrown 
into  the  form  of  a  proposition,  this  proposition  is  called  a  tnUh,  About  the 
eonception  which  answers  to  this  word  ("truth")  there  develops  a  com- 
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plex  fonn  of  sentiment,  which  inolndes  the  feeling  of  **  worth,**  or  **  Talne.** 
This  feeling  of  worth  is  itself  one  that  has  been  framed  in  a  very  snbtle  way 
as  the  result  of  manifold  experiences ;  it  is  very  different  in  the  case  of  dif- 
ferent minds ;  and  in  many  minds  it  never  reaches  more  than  a  low  stage  of 
development.  Yet  the  environment,  and  the  natural  reaction  of  feeling  upon 
environment,  enforces  in  mankind  generally  some  **  sentiment  of  the  worth 
of  truth."  No  individual — ^much  more  no  community— can  exist  and  de- 
velop long  without  some  such  sentiment.  In  the  very  highest  form  of  its 
development,  this  feeling  joins  with  the  feelings  of  refined  wonder,  admira- 
tion, and  love,  to  constitute  an  affectional  attitude  of  mind  toward  what,  as 
the  result  of  much  correlative  work  of  imagination  and  thinking,  we  are 
pleased  to  call  **ihe  truth.**  This  attitude  of  mind  is,  then,  a  sort  of  su- 
premely complex  intellectual,  SBsthetical,  and  ethical  sentiment.  It  fur- 
nishes impulse  and  g^dance  to  the  noblest  and  choicest  minds.  It  is  so  con- 
nected with  their  precious  and  undying  faith  that,  as  says  Lotze,*  "it  must 
be  even  as  we  were  taught  by  the  feeling  that  animated  our  dreams — ^itmust 
be  that  that  which  is  worthy  is  that  which  truly  is.** 

{  5.  Among  those  more  complex  forms  of  the  intellectual  feelings  of  re- 
lation which  serve  as  guides,  in  some  measure,  to  the  logical  processes 
themselves,  stands  the  so-called  *' feeling  of  fitness."'  This  term,  like 
several  others  we  have  just  been  using,  applies  to  sentiments  that  have  an 
SBsthetical  and  moral,  as  well  as  more  purely  intellectual,  aspect.  As  the  life 
of  knowledge  develops,  its  very  development  largely  consists  in  an  increas- 
ing solidarity  to  all  the  tendencies,  to  all  the  expectancies,  to  all  the  actual 
forms  of  mental  procedure.  Eveiy  new  perception,  that  is  to  say,  depends — 
as  respects  the  speed  with  which  it  is  accomplished,  the  complex  character 
it  bears  as  a  perception,  the  kind  of  feelings  which  accompany  it,  and  the 
motor  activities  it  calls  forth — upon  the  entire  acquired  character  of  the 
mind.  In  a  word,  every  man  must  say  of  himself :  '*  I  perceive  what  1  per- 
ceive, etc.,  because  it  is  /  that  perceive  it."  Of  course,  this  same  thing  is 
even  much  more  obviously  true  of  all  that  is  remembered,  imagined,  and 
thought.  In  general,  each  new  object  is  presented  to  consciousness  under 
the  principles  of  the  continuity  and  relativity  of  all  mental  life.  Each  new 
object  is  a  challenge  to  the  mind :  *'  Look  at  me  in  the  light  of  past  experi- 
ence and  decide :  Do  I^  that  past  experience?"  In  fact,  any  theory  of 
knowledge  shows  that  we  can  never  get  behind  the  fact  of  knowledge  itself ; 
there  is,  in  the  last  contest  of  truth  with  error,  no  test  but  the  flines$  or  tm- 
fitness  of  each  object  or  proposition  with  the  sum-total  of  experience. 

But  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  any  new  experience  is  a  matter  that 
always  arouses  feeling.  The  mind  cannot  work  as  a  pure,  "cold,  logical 
engine."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  moreover,  it  is  probably  feeing,  far  mare  and 
far  o/iener  than  any  reality  or  even  any  suspicion  of  strict  logical  conclusiveness^ 
that  settles  for  the  time  being  what  tJie  truth  shcdl  be  held  to  be.  If  one/^e^  that 
it  IB  all  right  when  one  sees  (has  sensations  interpretable  as)  a  white- 
sheeted  form  standing  in  one's  room  on  waking  suddenly  at  midnight,  then 
one  does  not  inquire  how  it  is  fitting  that  one  should  perceive  (actually  in- 
terpret) that  form.  If  one  feels  the  shock  of  something  unharmonious  with 
one's  system  of  moral  and  religious  convictions,  on  listening  to  a  certain 

1  lOcrocosmiu,  n.,  p.  811.  *  Comp.  Baldwin  :  Feeling  and  Will,  p.  MS  t 
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proposition,  then  one  instantly  rejects  or  caationsly  considers  the  shocking 
proposition. 

Further  analysis  of  the  affective  attitude  of  mind  toward  the  character  of 
its  own  intellectual  processes  would  show  that  this  attitude  may  involve  con- 
tributions from  nearly  or  quite  all  of  those  simpler  feelings  of  relation  to 
which  reference  was  formerly  made  (p.  186  f.).  Thus  the  complex  sentiment 
of  fitness  implies  the  fusion  or  struggle  of  feelings  of  surprise,  expectation, 
recognition  (with  feelings  of  similarity  and  difference),  etc.  With  these  ele- 
ments, more  or  less  intense  feelings  of  anger,  hatred,  fear,  love,  admiration, 
and  other  quasi-»sthetical  and  ethical  emotions  may  be  mingled.  The  en- 
tire complex  of  feeling  may  then  be  spoken  of  as  **  the  way  the  man  takes  '* 
any  particular  proposition ;  or  the  *'  way  in  which  it  finds  him.'*  Practi- 
cally, the  affective  attitude  thus  determines  very  largely  what  every  man  ac- 
tually comes  to  accept  for  false  or  for  true.  Particularly  is  this  apt  to  be 
so  in  matters  of  »sthetics,  ethics,  and  religion,  where  feelings  of  fitness  or 
unfitness  are  at  once  most  subtle  and  complex,  and  also  most  infiuential  and 
least  subject  to  influence  from  ratiocination. 

As  compared  with  the  forms  of  feeling  we  have  just  been  ex- 
amining, the  ^sthetical  Sentiments  are,  at  once,  both  more  sen- 
suous and  more  objective.  It  is  the  blending  of  the  two  sets  of 
characteristics  denoted  by  these  words  (sensuous  and  objective) 
which  enables  us  to  describe  these  sentiments  as  peculiar  affec- 
tive conditions  of  consciousness.  Whenever  we  are  caught  and 
held,  as  it  were,  in  a  contemplative  attitude  of  mind  before  cer- 
tain objects,  we  experience  a  unique  form  of  agreeable  feeling 
which  may  be  called  ''the  feeling  of  the  beautiful."  Its  con- 
trasted, or  opposite,  form  of  sentiment  is  evoked  in  "  the  feeling 
of  the  ugly  "  (or  aesthetically  unpleasing).  Four  things  will,  in 
general,  be  noted  as  true  with  respect  to  the  origin  and  nature  of 
the  sesthetical  sentiments  considered  as  actual  and  concrete  states 
of  consciousness  in  the  individual.  It  is  only  ''  as  such,*'  that 
psychology  considers  these  sentiments ;  or  even  raises  any  of  the 
various  problems  connected  with  the  understanding  and  practice 
of  the  various  arts,  or  of  the  real  nature  of  beautiful  objects.  The 
consideration  of  such  problems,  and  even  their  very  definition  as 
problems,  belongs  to  the  philosophy  of  aesthetics.  Of  sesthetical 
consciousness,  as  such,  the  following  is  in  general  true  :  (1)  The 
object  which  excites  the  feeling  of  the  beautiful  is  always  some 
construction  implying  a  refined  and  developed  activity  of  imagi* 
nation.  This  object  may  indeed  be  an  object  of  perception  ;  as  in 
all  cases  where  the  sentiment  is  evoked  by  some  natural  thing, 
by  beautiful  scenery,  by  a  picture  or  other  work  of  art,  or  by 
some  heroic  or  benevolent  deed  of  which  we  are  witnesses.  Or, 
again,  it  may  be  some  product  of  the  constructive  image-making 
faculty ;  as  where  one  admires  one's  own  castle-in-the-air,  or 
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ideal  landscape,  or  ideal  hero.  But  in  both  classes  of  cases,  im 
agination  is  the  dominating  intellectual  activity,  whose  appro- 
priate  accompanying  sentiment  is  the  feeling  of  the  beautiful. 
This  fact  both  warrants  and  explains  the  statements  that,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  artist  is  characterized  by  the  quality  and  amount 
of  his  imagination ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  no  person  lack- 
ing  in  imagination  can  aesthetically  appreciate  an  artistic  com- 
position. In  brief,  even  where  I  perceive  immediately  the  beauti- 
ful in  nature,  or  in  art,  or  in  conduct,  it  is  only  as  I,  by  activity 
of  imagination,  construct  the  object  which  I  thus  perceive. 
Nevertheless,  (2)  the  contemplative  attitude  of  mind  before  the 
object  is  characteristic  of  sesthetical  consciousness.  This  atti- 
tude is  distinguished  in  important  particulars  from  both  the 
practical  and  the  discursive.  For  example,  when  I  regard  any 
presentation  of  sense,  or  work  of  my  own  memory  or  imagina- 
tion, as  answering  the  question,  What  am  I  to  do  with  it  ?  I 
may  be  said  to  maintain  toward  the  object  a  practical  attitude. 
In  this  attitude  I  see  that  the  street-car,  which  I  wish  to  take,  is 
coming  around  the  comer  of  the  street ;  or  I  hear  the  clatter  of 
its  bell  behind  me.  But  if  any  object  chiefly  reminds  me  of  some 
truth,  or  illustrates  some  principle,  or  suggests  a  train  of  rea- 
soning, I  may  be  said  to  regard  it  in  a  discursive  attitude  of 
mind.  Neither  of  these  attitudes,  however,  is  primarily  condu- 
cive to  sBsthetical  consciousness;  but  just  the  contrary.  If  I 
take  either  of  these  attitudes  toward  any  object,  I  have  to  re- 
turn to  the  contemplative  attitude  before  I  can  regard  the  object 
as  beautiful  or  ugly.  Only  in  this  contemplative  attitude  can  I 
be  caught,  so  to  speak,  on  the  side  of  sesthetical  sentiment ;  only 
thus  can  I  consider  its  challenge :  Am  I,  or  am  I  not  to  yon 
something  beautiful  ? 

(3)  The  feeling  of  the  beautiful  (or  its  opposite)  is  indeed 
an  agreeable  (or  disagreeable)  form  of  feeling;  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  (at  least,  in  all  its  more  complex  and  highly  devel- 
oped forms)  simply  the  feeling  of  the  agreeable  (or  of  the  disa- 
greeable). On  the  contrary,  so  soon  as  we  begin  merely  to  con- 
sider the  agreeableness  of  the  object — that  is,  its  power  to 
produce  in  us  pleasant  feelings — or  turn  our  attention  upon  our 
own  agreeable  state  of  consciousness,  our  strictly  sBsthetical  con- 
sciousness becomes  modified.  We  may  now  judge  the  object  to 
be  agreeable  to  us,  and  may  argue  that  it  should  be  agreeable  to 
others  ;  but  this  is  not  the  same  thing  as  having  the  feeling  of 
the  beautiful  in  contemplation  of  the  object.  For  this  and  other 
reasons  we  come  to  hold,  with  respect  to  (esthetical  conscious- 
ness, that  (4)  it  is  dependent,  for  its  highest  development,  upon 
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the  idealizing'  tendency,  and  upon  the  power  to  form  "  ideals." 
This  tendency  is  itself,  in  a  measure,  the  expression  of  a  sort  of 
craving  after  that  which  transcends  the  limits  of  actual  experi- 
ence :  it  bears  witness,  in  its  higher  manifestations,  to  the  insa- 
tiable thirst  for  what  is  perfect,  the  aspiration  after  the  more  be- 
yond, as  it  were.  This  power  is  only  the  expression  of  the  fact 
that  imagination  and  thought,  with  respect  to  the  products 
which  result  from  their  combined  activity,  never  cease  to  grow, 
never  reach  any  recognized  barriers  beyond  which  the  possibil- 
ity of  pushing  their  work  forward  is  not,  at  least,  conceivable. 
Thus  the  highesty  richest,  and  purest  activity  of  intellection  (which  is 
not  mainly  the  d/r awing  of  conclusions  bui  rather  the  construction  of 
ideals)  has  for  its  affective  accompaniment  the  highest^  richest,  and 
purest  of  the  sentiments— dk  remark  which  is  true  of  the  psychical 
processes  connected  with  the  ethical  as  well  as  the  aesthetical 
ideals. 

2  6.  It  is  difficult,  or  impossible,  to  draw  a  line  just  where  the  sensn- 
otislj  agreeable  passes  over  into  the  SBsthetically  pleasing.  But  on  the  in- 
tellectnal  side  of  this  new  kind  of  consciousness,  which  is  characterized  by 
genuine  sdsthetical  sentiment,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  important  work 
done  by  the  constructive  imagination.  Development  of  imagination  is  nec- 
essary to  sentiment  of  the  beautiful ;  the  higher  and  more  refined  the  activ- 
ity of  imagination,  the  more  purely  SBsthetical  does  the  side  of  feeling  be- 
come. Therefore  it  has  been  held  by  some  writera  that,  even  in  the  case  of 
all  perception  of  beautiful  objects,  (1)  the  pleasure  attaches  itself  to  the 
form  and  not  to  the  material  of  sensation  ;  (2)  the  object  must  be  recognized 
by  the  mind  as  implying  relations ;  (3)  there  must  be  some  series,  or  com- 
posite, of  agreeable  objects.*  Now,  it  is  by  activity  of  imagination  alone 
that  "form**  is  imparted  to,  or  recognized  in,  the  sensuous  materials ;  and 
it  is  imagination  and  thinking  that  give  the  recognized  "  serial  *'  and  **  com- 
posite "  character  which  the  beautiful  object  has.  For  example,  while  a 
single  tone  sounded  by  a  pure  voice  might  be  sensuously  agreeable,  an  aria 
or  harmony  (a  series  or  composite  of  tones)  would  be  necessary  to  arouse 
SBsthetical  feeling.  So,  also,  might  any  single  color  to  a  healthy  eye,  if  pre- 
sented in  moderate  intensity,  be  sensuously  agreeable ;  but  only  arrange- 
ments of  colors  could  be  in  good  or  bad  sesthetical  taste. 

Such  statements  as  the  foregoing  must  be  accepted  as  emphasizing  an 
important  truth  concerning  the  nature  of  SBsthetical  consciousness.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  case  of  the  SBsthetical  sentiments  is  like  that  of  every  other 
complex  development  in  the  life  and  growth  of  human  feeling.  We  can 
never  lay  our  finger  on  the  precise  spot  where  the  new  manifestation  of  fac- 
ulty, resulting  from  fusion  of  simpler  elements,  first  begins  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  the  mind's  life.  For  example,  no  musical  clang  is 
heard  as  a  poor  and  thin  simple  tone  ;  it  is  itself  a  harmony  of  fundamental 
tones  and  over-tones,  although  the  consciousness  cannot  analyze  it  (see 

>  Compare,  for  example.  Iflch :  Qnmdriaa  d.  Seetenlebenf,  p.  6t  f. 
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p.  103  f.) ;  and,  besides,  it  appears  in  the  stream  of  consdonsness  as  one  of  a 
series  of  soonds — a  sweet  something  emerging  in  relation  to  things  either 
less  sweet  or  positively  harsh.  Thus  there  is  probably  awakened  in  the  in- 
fant's mind  a  genuine  but  only  crude  and  inchoate  testhetical  oonsciousnesi 
by  croning  tunes  over  it  in  rhythmic  fashion,  or  by  rhythmically  staying  it 
iMkck  and  forth.  What  is  true  of  sesthetically  pleasing  perceptions  of  hear- 
ing is  even  more  true  of  the  similar  perceptions  of  sight. 

It  is  largely  because  sensations  of  smell,  of  taste,  and  of  the  skin,  do  not 
lend  themselves  readily  as  raw  "  stuff*'  for  imagination  to  use  in  creating 
harmonious  series  and  composite  objects,  that  little  or  no  SBSthetioal  senti- 
ment attaches  itself  directly  to  them.  No  wonder,  then,  that  it  is  vulgar  to 
speak  of  odors,  savors,  and  agreeable  sensations  of  the  skin,  as  *'  beautifuL" 
It  is  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  in  an  indirect  way— that  is,  by  association  with 
beautiful  visible  objects — that  odorous,  gustable,  and  tangible  things  ars 
called  beautiful.  In  this  way,  however,  certain  odors  and  flavors  may  attain 
a  considerable  degree  of  SBsthetical  value.  Indeed,  when  thus  sublimated 
and  associated  by  the  work  of  ideation,  there  is  something  about  the  intrin- 
sic character  of  delicate  odors  which  feeds  the  sentiments  in  a  marvellous 
way.  How  powerful  they  are  as  factors  in  association  we  have  already  seen 
(p.  257).  Nor  are  there  lacking  persons  so  constituted  that  Paradise,  and 
its  opposite,  could  scarcely  be  more  forcibly  represented  in  any  other  way 
than  as  places  impregnated  with  agreeable  or  disagreeable  smeUs.  Others 
would  sympathize  with  that  traveller  in  the  Pyrenees  who,  on  drinking  cool, 
fresh  milk  there,  *'  experienced  a  series  of  feelings  which  the  word  agreodbiiB 
is  insufficient  to  designate." '  **  Even  the  feelings  of  the  lower  senses,**  sajs 
Professor  James,  *'  may  have  this  secondary  escort,  due  to  the  arousing  of 
associational  trains  which  reverberate.'*  But  such  experience  shows  that  the 
work  of  imagination  is  ever  the  main  intellective  support  of  truly  lesthetioal 
sentiment. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  exhibit  the  truth  in  detail  for  all  the  more  complex 
and  higher  forms  of  SBSthetical  feeling.  The  theory  of  poetry  and  the  prac- 
tices of  the  poets,  as  well  as  common  experience  with  poetry  in  the  attempt 
to  appreciate  and  enjoy  it,  show  the  supreme  need  of  activity  of  imagination. 
And  this  is  true  of  every  other  form  of  art.  Indeed,  from  the  purely  psy- 
chological point  of  view,  we  seem  justified  in  saying  that  beautiful  objects 
do  not  exist,  as  beautiful,  for  anyone  who  cannot  or  does  not  actually  con- 
struct  them  by  an  act  of  imagination. 

{  7.  This  so  *'  contemplative  "  attitude,  which  we  find  ourselves  obliged 
to  take  toward  objects  that  excite  the  feeling  of  the  beautiful,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  marvellous  of  psychological  phenomena.  In  its 
initiation  it  resembles  the  state  of  consciousness  described  as  surprise  or 
wonder.  But  it  is  soon  found  to  be  something  far  more  complex  than  either 
surprise  or  wonder.  It  is  not,  however,  by  any  means  the  attitude  of  merely 
intellectual  curiosity  or  interest.  In  fact,  so  far  as  these  intellectual  quali- 
fications are  prominent,  the  sesthetical  character  of  the  state  is  diminished 
or  lost.  Various  experiences,  otherwise  commonplace,  are  significant  of 
this  :  (1)  We  find  that  we  must  have  time  in  order  to  develop  genuine  aes- 

>  M.  Ooyaa.  as  quoted  (by  Panlhan  from  Les  Probldmee  de  PAflsthfttfque  contemponine)  hj 
— :  The  Principles  of  Psychology.  IL,  p.  409. 
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theiioal  sentiment.  One  can  be  harried,  or  snatched  awaj  violently,  into  a 
state  of  sensnooB  pleasure  or  pain ;  but  the  feeling  of  the  beautiful,  or  its 
opposite,  develops  relatively  slowly.  Oonneoted  with  this  is  (2)  the  fact  that, 
as  Sully  has  said,^  iBsthetical  feelings  are  expansive  or  susceptible  of  prolon- 
gation. It  is  true  that  when  they  are  highly  emotional,  or  are  accompanied 
with  considerable  excitement  through  the  effort  of  the  mind  to  keep  a  rapid 
pace  in  its  analysis  and  appreciation  of  novelties,  they  may  become  weari- 
some and  exhausting.  But  in  their  delicate,  sentimental  form  they  imply 
that  more  passive  and  yet  intelligent  attitude  before  the  object,  which  is 
sometimes  called  "  intuition."  This  attitude  has  the  accompaniment  of  a 
slowly  spreading  and  prolonged  pleasurable  sentiment.  For  (3)  while  anal- 
ysis of  the  object  may  be  involved  in  the  arousing  and  cultivation  of  sBsthet- 
ioal  sentiment,  just  so  far  as  such  analysis  is  made  with  enough  effort  to 
attract  attention  to  itself,  it  detracts  from  the  possibility  of  SBsthetical 
enjoyment.  This  fact  Schopenhauer  emphasized  in  exaggerated  fashion,  as 
follows  :  "  Pure  contemplation,  sinking  one's  self  in  perception,  losing  one*s 
self  in  the  object,  forgetting  all  individuality,  surrendering  that  kind  of 
knowledge  which  follows  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason,  and  comprehends 
only  relations."  Hence  (4)  arise  the  bodily  attitudes  which  men  naturally 
assume  when  they  are  in  the  act  of  contemplating  beautiful  visual  objects,  or 
are  hearing  fine  music ;  hence  also  the  intolerable  irritation  which  comes  from 
unfitting  sensuous  interruptions  (trivial  conversation,  laughter,  platitudes  of 
the  "  guide,"  beating  time  at  a  concert  with  a  fan  or  with  the  foot,  etc.),  or 
even  from  the  proposal  to  argue  the  case.  In  the  same  way  (5)  must  we  ac- 
count for  the  fact  that  explanation  and  argument  are  not  directly  productive 
of  testhetical  feeling.  I  may  feign  the  sentiment  of  the  beautiful,  because  I 
think  it  the  appropriate  thing  to  have  this  sentiment ;  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, undoubtedly,  the  sentiment  springs  up  and  thrives  as  a  social  and  sym- 
pathetic feeling.  But  in  its  genuine  form  it  exists  only  as  these  preparations 
and  excitements  lead  to  the  right  contemplative  attitude  before  the  beauti- 
ful object 

{  8.  The  statement  that  SBsthetical  feeling,  whether  agreeable  or  disagree- 
able, is  not  mmrely  the  feeling  of  the  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  does  not  con- 
flict with  the  previous  statement  that  all  the  sentiments  involve  elements  due 
to  the  character  of  the  bodily  reactions.  Sensuous  pleasures  are  afforded  by 
nature  and  by  every  form  of  art.  Since  it  is  with  the  eye  or  the  ear  that  the 
principal  classes  of  beautiful  objects  are  intuited,  the  laws  of  the  pleasurable 
activity  of  these  organs  must  be  regarded  in  awakening  the  sentiment  of 
the  beautiful.  Hence  a  possible  science  called  '*  physiological  SBsthetics.'* 
For  example,  a  work  of  architecture,  in  order  to  awaken  sesthetical  enjoy- 
ment, must  not  have  its  main  lines  swept  in  directions  unnatural  and  painful 
to  the  moving  eye ; — such  as  from  lower  right-hand,  to  upper  left-hand,  cor- 
ner, or  the  reverse.  Moreover,  optical  illusions — like  that  which  makes  a 
straight  window-sash,  when  set  in  a  bowed  front,  appear  crushed  in — must 
be  avoided.  Indirect  associational  results,  such  as  the  feeling  of  insecurity 
which  is  produced  by  seemingly  insufficient  support  to  any  part  of  the 
structure,  are  especially  powerful. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  testimony  of  all  the  most  intelligent  lovers 

>  The  Hnmmn  Bflnd,  IL.  p.  18T. 
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of  the  beantifnl,  that  the  *'  pleasure -pain  **  qualifications  of  nethetical  senti- 
ment are  not  the  whole  of  their  affective  experience.  The  rather  is  there 
something  about  this  kind  of  feeling  which  fits  it  to  be  the  accompaniment 
of  a  universalizing  and  idealizing  activity  of  the  mind.  Its  non-sensaons 
character  is  the  important  thing  about  it.  As  we  have  already  said,  consider- 
ation of  one's  own  state  as  agreeable,  or  of  the  utility  of  the  object  as  capable 
of  producing  that  state,  detracts  from  the  sesthetical  purity  of  the  sentiment 
Ck)nnected  with  this  is  the  significant  natural  feeling — the  beautiful  object 
otight  to  he.  admired  ;  and  that,  by  everybody.  Hence,  while  men  deem  it 
absurd  to  dispute  about  lower  forms  of  '*  taste  "  which  concern  only  what  is 
sensuously  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  they  disput-e  most  earnestly  (however 
vainly)  about  *'  taste  "  in  matters  of  the  beautiful  and  the  ugly.  To  genu- 
inely SBsthetical  matters  the  motto  De  gustihuM  nan  duputanduim^  distinctly 
does  not  apply. 

2  9.  The  dependence  of  SBsthetical  feeling  upon  the  tendenoiea  of  human 
nature  to  construct  ideals,  and  upon  the  developing  faculty  of  constmctiDg 
ideals,  accounts  for  many  of  its  peculiarities.  Herein  is  found  the  chief 
cause  of  man's  adsthetical  superiority  to  the  other  animals.  GomparatiTe 
psychology,  indeed,  leaves  us,  even  more  than  upon  most  important  mat- 
ters, almost  completely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  so-called 
'*  SBsthetical  consciousness  "  of  the  lower  animals.  So  far  as  can  be  discov- 
ered, however,  the  lower  animals  have  no  genuinely  cnthetiocd  feeling.' 
Those  manifestations  which  are  sometimes  interpreted  as  sig^  of  such  feel- 
ing appear  rather  to  result  from  either  unconscious  and  merely  organic  im- 
pulse, or  from  selective  sensuous  excitement  of  a  pleasurable  or  painful  kind. 
In  almost,  if  not  quite,  all  stages  of  human  development,  however,  the  adult 
human  being  does  exhibit  plain  signs  of  a  genuine  iBsthetical  feeling.  The 
theory  of  evolution,  to  be  sure,  correctly  points  out  that  in  its  lower  stages 
SBsthetical  sentiment  is  largely  mixed  with  feelings  of  pride,  of  self-esteem, 
with  love  of  being  made  an  object  of  admiration  or  of  fear ;  and  with  other 
special  forms  of  emotion.  But  *'  primitive  man"  even — so  far  as  we  know 
anything  whatever  about  him,  apparently  had  also  an  unanimal  and  genuinely 
flssthetical  consciousness.  In  food,  drink,  clothing,  and  sexual  intercourse, 
the  human  animal  tends  to  be  ceremonial  and,  at  least,  rudely  artistic  ;  and 
this  he  does  with  some  consciousness  of  the  ideal  worth  belong^g  to  "  the 
form  '*  in  which  things  present  themselves,  or  are  done.  The  picture  of  man 
pleasing  himself  with  the  rude  musical  instrument,  or  the  twang  of  his  bow- 
string, or  patiently  adorning  his  weapons  and  utensils  without  obvious 
thought  of  anything  beyond  his  satisfaction  in  the  object  thus  shaped,  is  just 
as  old  and  authentic  as  any  picture  of  man  that  evolution  can  exhibit 

But  this  distinctively  human  feeling  is  plainly,  in  large  measure,  due  to 
the  high  and  unapproachable  deg^e  of  activity  which  imagination  and  the 
power  of  abstraction  have  attained  in  man.  And  the  same  consideraticm 
shows  us  why  the  sesthetical  sentiments  vary  so  greatly  in  different  ages, 
stages  of  general  culture,  and  in  different  individuals.  In  no  respect  do 
races  and  individuals  differ  more  than  in  respect  of  the  precise  form  which 
they  give  to  their  ideals.    Indeed,  "  precise  *'  and  permanent  form  is  incon- 

1  Comp.  Parker,  The  Splitt  of  Beauty,  for  a  brief  diaciurion,  both  sdeotifle  and  mthetica],  ol 
this  qneetioii. 
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sistent  with  the  very  nature  of  an  ideaL  Henoe  the  race  and  the  individnal 
are  found  admiring  at  one  time  what  they  prononnoe  far  from  admirable  at 
another  time ;  henoe,  too,  thej  are  scarcely  to  be  permanently  satisfied  with 
any  real  object.  For  the  limits  of  imagination  and  abstraction  can  never 
be  regarded  as  fixed. 

2  10.  The  influence  of  association  in  the  production  of  SBstbetical  senti- 
ment requires  no  special  detailed  psychological  treatment ;  for  this  influence 
falls  under  the  same  principles  as  those  which  have  already  been  sufficiently 
expounded.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  place  where  association 
begins,  and  the  exact  amount  of  it,  cannot  easily  be  ascertained.  For  exam- 
ple, even  in  experimenting  with  simple  geometrical  forms,  or  with  combina- 
tions of  colors,  or  by  sounding  two  or  three  notes  in  succession  and  with 
some  variety  of  intervals,  the  distinction  between  what  is  "  naturally"  most 
pleasing  sesthetically,  and  what  is  so  "on  account  of  association,*'  can  seldom 
be  made  with  perfect  confidence.  In  general,  however,  the  element  of  asso- 
ciation is  least  prominent  in  music  and  in  its  sesthetical  enjoyment;  the 
reason  for  this  is  obvious :  musical  sounds,  of  all  forms  of  artistic  impres- 
sion, embody  most  of  pure  feeling,  and  least  of  ideation  and  thought. 

It  belongs  to  SBsthetics  rather  than  to  psychology  to  show  that  all  the 
more  complex  beautiful  objects  ai'ouse  the  higher  forms  of  »sthetical  senti- 
ment, in  their  contemplation,  because  they  are  associated  with  some  ideal 
already  formed  in  conscious  life.  This  is  as  true  of  the  beautiful  in  nature 
as  it  is  of  the  beautiful  in  art.  For  this  reason  the  »sthetical  appreciation 
of  nature  has  been  developed  in  association  with  the  religious  feeling.  In 
many  cases  the  two  are  indistinguishably  blended.  The  more  independent 
development  of  sentiment  toward  the  beautiful  in  nature,  as  such,  is  largely 
a  modem  aflair.  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  say  that  "the  feeling  for 
nature's  wild  solitudes  is  hardly  older  than  Bousseau."  *  The  Japanese,  at 
any  rate,  have  exhibited  it  for  centuries  in  their  principal  characters  and 
works  of  art.  Kor  do  we  believe  it  correct  to  say,  that  the  ancients  wholly 
lacked  it  Yet  even  in  its  so-called  independent  modem  form  it  is  semi- 
xeligious,  as  it  were.  "We  view  nature's  scenes  and  movements  as  products, 
and  admire  the  creative  and  expressive  spirit  behind,"  whenever  we  contem- 
plate nature  in  the  iBsthetioal  attitude. 

The  recognized  Kinds  of  the  Beautifiil,  and  the  psychologi- 
cal theory  of  the  arts  which  produce  beantifnl  objects,  depend 
npon  the  possible  variations  in  sesthetical  psychoses.  And  these 
variations  of  consciousness  depend  npon  the  combinations  of  the 
sensnons,  the  ideal,  and  the  affective  elements  which  enter  into 
consciousness.  Here,  as  in  all  the  phenomena  of  the  life  of  feel- 
ing, satisfactory  classification  is  diflicnlt  or  impossible.  As  re- 
spects sensuonjs  data,  the  two  main  classes  of  beautiful  objects 
are,  objects  beautiful  to  sight  and  objects  beautiful  to  hearing. 
The  subdivisions  of  the  former  depend  upon  the  kind  of  material 
presented  to  the  eye,  or  upon  the  purpose  which  determines  its 

1  8o  Snlly,  The  Hnmcn  lfiiid«  IL.  p.  UL 
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form  of  arran^ment.  Natnral  scenery,  landscape-gardening, 
architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  belong  to  this  class  of  beau- 
tiful objects.  But  to  the  second  class  belong  music  and  poetry. 
These  all,  however,  dififer  in  respect  of  the  kind  and  amount  of 
aesthetical  feeling  which  they  induce ;  and  this,  not  only  by  the 
character  of  their  sensuous  elements,  but  also  by  the  kind  and 
amount  of  associated  ideas  which  they  express.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  find  a  warmth  of  sentiment  awakened  by  painting 
which  architecture  and  sculpture  cannot  arouse ;  on  the  other, 
we  find  a  wealth  of  intelligent  and  more  definite  sentiment 
stirred  by  poetry  which  music,  with  its  unparalleled  power  to 
sweep  the  soul  along  in  the  currents  of  pure  but  indefijiite  feel- 
ing, cannot  possibly  attain. 

In  dependence  upon  such  variable  sensuous  and  ideal  fac- 
tors, the  different  main  kinds  of  sBsthetical  sentiment  are  de- 
veloped. These,  however,  may  almost  be  said  to  shade  into 
each  other,  as  the  point  of  view  changes  from  which  any  beautiful 
object  is  regarded.  At  two  apparent  extremes  stand,  for  ex- 
ample, the  feeling  of  the  sublime  and  the  aesthetical  appreciation 
of  the  pretty,  of  the  petite,  etc. ;  or  yet  again,  the  joyous  sym- 
pathetic sentiment  with  which  we  greet  the  free  luxury  of  wild 
nature,  and  the  more  subdued  approbation  accorded  to  what  is 
most  obviously  neat,  orderly,  and  conformable  to  recognized 
law.  Here  we  note — ^in  illustration  of  recognized  psychological 
principles— the  heightening  of  aesthetical  pleasure  which  comes 
from  the  feelings  of  relief,  novelty,  change,  etc.,  when  we  pass 
from  one  of  these  extremes  of  sBsthetical  consciousness  to  the 
other,  as  it  were.  Thus  the  delicate  beauty  of  the  petals  of  a 
flower,  or  of  an  insect's  wing,  may  be  the  more  enjoyed  in  con- 
trast with  the  feeling  of  sublimity  produced  by  sight  of  the 
stormy  sea;  or  the  sight  of  a  beautiful  human  figure  in  the 
** abandon"  of  unthinking  freedom  may  be  the  more  grateful 
after  admiring  the  precise  working  of  some  well-constructed 
piece  of  mechanism  in  metal. 

§  11.  It  is  plain  that  the  words  "  beautiful "  and  '  *  ugly  *•  have  just  been 
used  with  a  more  vague  and  extended  significance  than  is  ordinary.  This, 
however,  seems  necessary.  By  the  phrase  **  feeling  of  the  beautiful,"  or 
agreeable  sesthetical  sentiment,  and  by  the  adjective  "  beautiful "  as  applied 
to  such  a  great  variety  of  objects  with  different  and  even  conflicting  char- 
acteristics, we  intend  to  express  precisely  that  which  is  common  to  an  entite 
class  of  unique  experiences,  and  therefore  cannot  be  otherwise  described. 
For  example,  I  contemplate  the  starry  heavens  or  an  heroic  deed  of  self-sac- 
rifice done  in  obedience  to  duty,  and  I  call  both  "grand"  or  "sublime." 
Then  I  see  a  tiny  flower  or  a  pattern  wrought  on  a  cloisonne  vase,  or  a 
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nioelj  exeented  courtesy,  and  declare  each  of  these  to  be  "  pretty."  Or  I 
watch  a  yacht  in  fall  ^ul,  or  a  gayly  dancing  child,  or  listen  to  a  scherzo 
or  a  waltz  of  a  masioal  master,  and  exclaim  :  How  "  charming  I  **  These 
three  kinds  of  experience  are  undoubtedly  widely  different  states  of  con- 
sciousness ;  just  as  the  objects  are  very  unlike,  which  evoke  them.  Yet  such 
jwychoses  are  all  aasthetical  sentiments,  and  the  objects  are  all  beautiful. 
This  is  heoauM  they  all  belong  to  the  class  of  those  unique,  complex,  and  agreeable 
/eelings  which  arise  on  contemplation  of  any  concrete  representation  of  an  ideal 
form  of  life. 

Psychological  analysis  discloses  the  more  important  of  those  fusions  of 
the  simpler  forms  of  feeling  which  result  in  the  principal  types  of  SBstheti- 
cal  consciousness.  For  example,  we  have  already  seen  that  the  sentiment 
of  sublimity  includes  a  certain  modification  of  sensuous  feeling  connected 
with  the  large  and  expansive  use  of  the  bodily  organs  in  contemplation  of  an 
object.  It  is  also  characteristic  of  this  sentiment  that,  in  it,  attention  is  not 
definitely  fixed ;  the  processes  of  ideation  and  thought  are  vague  and  result 
in  no  definite  image  or  conclusion ;  and  the  suggestions  and  associations  are 
of  a  mysterious,  unknown  more  beyond,  of  the  unlimited,  as  it  were.  All 
this  is  true  of  both  the  "  dynamical  sublime **  and  the  "mathematical  sub- 
lime** (to  refer  to  Eant*s  distinction) ;  it  is  also  true  whether  the  ''  dynami- 
cal sublime  "  is  presented  in  the  form  of  physical,  or  of  intellectual,  or  of 
moral,  power.  Hence  that  admixture  of  fear,  or  of  awe,  which  has  always 
been  recognized  as  entering  into  this  sentiment.  Hence  also  the  conflicting 
sense  of  the  admirable  greatness  of  some  power,  and  of  the  littleness  of  our 
own  power — ^by  accentuation  of  either  of  which  a  tinge  of  more  or  less  of  the 
pleasurable  or  painful  is  given  to  the  sentiment. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  experiencing  the  sentiment  of  the  pretty  or  the 
petite,  the  bodily  reactions  are  far  less  massive  and  swelling,  as  it  were ;  at- 
tention is  concentrated  upon  a  certain  harmony  of  relations  confined  with- 
in a  small  space ;  and  the  resulting  feeling  has  perhaps  a  slight  admixture 
of  the  pleasurable  sense  of  superiority — not  without  respect,  however,  for 
what  obeys  law,  if  even  on  so  small  a  scale  and  in  so  otherwise  trivial  parti- 
culars. Again,  we  call  that  graceful  or  charming,  whose  appreciated  ease  of 
movement  and  abundance  of  life  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  these  direc- 
tions, but  the  rather  relieves  us  from  the  feeling,  how  difficult  and  painful  a 
thing  it  often  is  even  to  live  and  to  move  at  all. 

Such  indications  as  the  foregoing  are  confessedly  meagre ;  but  we  be- 
lieve them  to  be  based  upon  true  psychological  principles  which  may  be 
applied  to  the  understanding  of  the  complex  nature  of  the  various  forms  of 
SBsthetical  consciousness.  Out  of  this  root  might  grow  a  safe  psychological 
discussion  of  the  principles  which  should  govern  all  the  arts ;  and  of  the 
general  characteristics  which  all  beautiful  objects  must  possess.  But  these 
things  are  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  a  treatise  on  descriptive  psychology. 

Some  reasonable  doubt  may  be  raised  whether  the  Feeling  of 
the  Lndicrous,  in  the  widest  meaning  of  this  term,  properly  be- 
longs with  the  aesthetical  sentiments.  "  Here,  it  is  evident  "— 
as  says  Snlly — "  we  have  to  do  with  a  feeling  of  a  lower  level." 
Bnt  although  this  is  true  of  most  kinds  of  laughter,  and  of  the 
37 
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objects  and  events  which  excite  laughter,  the  developed  feeling 
of  the  ludicrous  is  a  very  complex  and  truly  human  sentiment. 
The  physiological  origin  of  mere  laughter  is  found  in  the  over- 
flowing effect  of  any  strong  emotional  excitement.  Actual 
laughter  may  occur  as  the  expression  of  various  forms  of  feeling. 
As,  however,  its  excitement  comes  more  under  the  influence  of 
imagination  and  volition,  the  resulting  forms  of  sentiment  are  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  of  analysis. 

There  are,  moreover,  several  forms  of  the  feeling  of  the  ludi- 
crous which  show  the  admixture,  in  varying  degrees,  of  different 
allied  feelings.  Among  such  allied  feelings  are  anger  and  ha- 
tred, scorn  and  despite,  the  proud  feeling  of  superiority,  selfish 
pleasure  at  seeing  others  degraded  or  shown  to  be  inferior  to 
ourselves,  and  even  the  seemingly  antagonistic  feelings  of  pity, 
grief,  and  sympathy.  By  such  various  forms  of  fusion  arise  those 
complex  states  of  consciousness  which  answer  the  challenge  to 
appreciate  wit,  sarcasm,  satire,  humor,  and  the  like.  As  to  what 
it  is  in  certain  objects  or  happenings  which  excites  the  various 
forms  of  the  feeling  of  the  ludicrous,  there  has  been  almost  end- 
less debate.  It  would  seem  evident  that  there  must  be  in  the 
objects  some  variety  comparable  to  that  of  the  sentiments  with 
which  the  mind  responds.  Perhaps  no  other  one  characteristic 
fits  so  many  cases  as  that  which  has  been  called  "  the  incongru- 
ous." That  is  to  say,  in  order  to  excite  the  feeling  of  the  ludic- 
rous, there  must  be  perceived,  concretely  represented  (and  gen- 
erally breaking  in  upon  consciousness  as  an  agreeable  surprise), 
some  incongruity — some  setting  at  nought,  by  the  object  or  event, 
of  what  might  rationally  be  expected.  If  the  exhibition  of  this 
result  arouses  strong  feelings  of  pain,  either  directly,  or  indi- 
rectly by  sympathy  ;  then  the  latter  overwhelm  the  feeling  of  the 
ludicrous.  But  if  our  feeling  toward  the  object  is  one  of  anger, 
or  of  scorn,  then  pleasure  may  be  awakened  by  the  pain  which 
the  object  of  the  sarcasm  or  satire  endures. 

i  12.  Of  the  several  kinds  of  langhter  only  two  or  three  demand  atten- 
tion here.  Of  these  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  primitive  is  the  langhter 
of  play — sportive  langhter.  Snoh  langhter,  even  with  a  certain  *•  rognish  " 
tinge,  belongs  to  very  yonng  children.  Preyer*  observed  it  as  early  as  the 
end  of  the  second  year.  When  the  feeling  of  playfulness  becomes  refined 
and  developed,  it  expresses  itself  in  varions  artistic  ways  which  may  call  ont 
sympathetic  sentiments  in  response.  For  example,  there  are  certain  scherzos 
of  Beethoven  which  add  the  feeling  of  playfulness  to  their  musical  charm  ; 
or  which,  the  rather,  are  the  more  charming  because  this  feeling  fnses  with 
the  other  feelings  which  they  awaken.     The  sentiment  with  which  a  cnlti* 

>  The  Hind  of  tbe  Child,  p.  S99.    The  SeofleB  and  the  WHL 
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Tated  man  watches  the  play  of  children,  or  of  other  yonng  animals,  is  ti-oly 
SBstheticaL  It  probably  has  nothing  to  parallel  it  in  the  conscionsness  of  the 
lower  animals.  The  laughter  of  the  savage  as  he  triumphs  over  his  enemy, 
and  thrusts  him  through  with  his  spear,  is  indicative  of  a  crude  form  of  the 
same  emotion  as  that  which,  when  intellectually  (though  not  always  ethically) 
refined,  responds  with  the  **  biting  '*  sarcasm  or  the  "  stinging  "  jest.  But 
merriment  over  what  we  call  *'  wit  *'  has  less  of  the  soHsalled  malevolent  ele- 
ment in  it ;  and  the  feeling  of  admiration  or  surprise  at  the  intellectual  dis- 
T)lay— the  wit  that  is  shown  in  this  way— further  modifies  the  feeling  of  the 
ludicrous.  Although  the  distinction  is  not  sanctioned  by  uniform  usage, 
and  (like  all  distinctions  in  this  realm  of  conscious  life)  is  not  always  to  be 
made  with  perfect  confidence,  yet  the  sentiment  called  ** humor"  may  be 
said  to  involve  more  or  less  of  benevolent  and  kindly  feeling.  It  is  there- 
fore the  feeling  of  the  ludicrous  shaded  in  the  opposite  direction  from  that 
induced  by  sarcasm  and  satire.  Its  refinement  and  application  to  the  wide 
realm  of  human  experience  is,  in  general,  characteristic  of  a  high  degree  of 
intellectual  and  moral  development. 

The  Sentiments  customarily  called  Ethical  (or  Moral)  are  of 
two  classes;  either,  first,  such  as  are  in  themselves  distinctly 
unique  and  original  forms  of  moral  consciousness ;  or,  second, 
such  as,  although  not  themselves — properly  speaking — ethical 
in  character,  are  the  springs,  or  motives,  of  that  conduct  to 
which  the  distinctly  ethical  feelings  attach  themselves.  The 
second  of  these  classes  of  feeling  includes  the  natural  emotions 
of  anger,  fear,  shame,  curiosity ;  but  especially  of  hatred,  sym- 
pathy, and  the  various  forms  of  the  affection  of  love.  All  psy- 
chological discussion  of  the  truly  "  moral  feelings  "  should,  then, 
begin  with  the  forms  belonging  to  the  first  class ;  they  are  in- 
deed, as  we  have  already  said,  the  unique,  and  only  distinctively 
moral,  sentiments.  They  may  be  said  to  consist  of  two  pairs  of 
opposites.  These  are,  (1)  the  feeling  of  obligation — ^the  feeling 
for  which  we  use  such  terms  as  "  I  ought,"  "  he  ought,"  **  one 
ought,"  etc.,  or  the  opposite  feeling,  "I  ought  not,"  "he  ought 
not,"  etc.  Closely  connected  with  and  akin  to  this  feeling  of  ob- 
ligation, but  not  the  same  in  its  coloring  and  import,  is,  (2)  the 
feeling  of  moral  approbation,  or  its  opposite,  the  feeling  of  moral 
disapprobation,  lliis  latter  sentiment  we  express  by  saying  my 
conscience  "  commends,"  or  "  condemns,"  me  (or  him)  for  having 
done  so ;  or,  in  case  the  feeling  rises  to  a  sufficient  height  of  en- 
^^^^f  ^6  ™fty  experience  a  sort  of  exidting  over  one  class  of 
deeds,  and  regret,  or  remorse,  or  indignation,  or  repulsion,  over 
another  class  of  deeds. 

For  the  actual  origin  in  consciousness  of  these  sentiments, 
we  note  the  following  conditions  as  necessary  :  (1)  The  feeling 
of  obligation  arises  only  in  view  of  some  deed,  or  course  of  con- 
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duct,  which  is  conceived  as  possible  of  either  voluntary  accept- 
ance  or  rejection.  It  is,  in  its  very  nature,  a  feeling  of  being 
obligated  to  do  something,  or  not  to  do  something  /—-although  "  do- 
ing "  may,  in  this  case,  include  also  choosing  to  do,  or  trying 
to  do,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  say.  If  any  form  of  perceiving, 
imagining,  or  thinking,  is  held  up  before  us  and  we  feel,  I 
ought  to  perceive,  imagine,  or  think  in  that  way ;  it  is  always 
implied  that  such  activity  (of  perceiving,  imagining,  or  think- 
ing) is  possible  as  a  deed  of  will.  Hence  (2)  the  development  of 
intellect  and  will  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  very  rise  and 
growth  of  the  moral  sentiment  of  obligation.  The  development 
of  intellect  must,  at  least,  have  proceeded  far  enough  to  include 
the  capacity  of  holding  up  in  imagination  the  deed,  or  course 
of  conduct,  of  anticipating  an  end  to  be  realized  thereby,  and 
of  concluding — however  impulsively  and  illogically — as  to  results 
which  will  follow,  2/ the  will  be  thus  and  so.  Such  development 
of  intellect  is,  in  connection  with  the  facts  and  laws  of  conation, 
equivalent  to  a  development  of  will  (this  we  shall  make  clear 
later  on). 

(3)  The  feeling  of  moral  obligation  is,  therefore,  necessarily 
correlated  with  judgment.  But  there  is  no  peculiar  class  of  psy^ 
choses  to  be  denominated  "  moral  judgments,"  as  such.  Judg- 
ment as  to  wJiat  I  ought,  or  he  ought,  or  one  ought,  under  any 
given  circumstances,  is  acquired  under  the  same  conditions  as 
those  which  belong  to  the  formation  of  all  judgment.  TTiere  is 
therefore  no  special  faculty  of  "  conscience  "  as  a  matter  of  pronounc- 
ing judgments  merely.  The  whole  complex  of  intellectual  experi- 
ence, and  the  whole  trend  of  intellectual  development  determine 
what  every  individual  will,  in  fact,  judge  to  be  "  right "  ("  that 
which  ought  to  be  done  ")•  In  this  interdependent  development 
of  intellect  and  feeling,  within  the  sphere  of  conduct,  the  follow- 
ing relations  are  uniformly  sustained :  at  first,  environment,  ed- 
ucation, instruction,  arouse  the  feeling  of  obligation  in  connec- 
tion with  certain  forms  of  conduct.  Consequences,  observation 
of  custom,  explicit  exhortation,  and  following  reward  or  punish- 
ment, excite  the  sentiment  of  the  "  ought  to,"  in  view  of  some 
conduct,  and  of  the  "  ought  not  to,"  in  view  of  other  conduct. 
Thus  habits  are  formed  and  the  moral  sentiment  determined  in 
definite  directions.  But  as  intellectual  development  goes  on, 
men  have  more  varied  experiences  and — so  we  expressively  say 
— "  think  more  and  more  for  themselves."  And  thus  this  senti- 
ment comes  to  be  held  in  suspense,  or  to  fluctuate,  or  to  form 
itself  at  last  only  doubtfully,  as  we  question  what  t^  right,  or 
wrong,  under  sudi  and  such  circumstances.    In  these  respects 
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the  development  of  moral  sentiment  both  resembles  and  differs 
from  that  of  aesthetical  sentiment.  The  two  are  alike  as  respects 
the  interdependence  of  feeling  and  intellect ;  but  in  matters  of 
morals  judgment  takes  the  lead,  and  men  feel  they  ought  to  do 
that  which  they  can  reasonably  conclude  to  be  right ;  whereas  in 
art,  even  the  most  cultivated  consciousness  is  rather  apt  to  judge 
an  object  beautiful  only  because  it  powerfully  arouses  sesthetical 
sentiment.  Reasons  for  this  difference  undoubtedly  lie  largely 
in  the  very  conditions  of  human  development.  Commonly  ac- 
cepted standards  of  judgment  must  be  evolved  in  matters  of 
moral  conduct,  or  Society  could  not  advance  at  all  or  even  exist. 
But  the  same  thing  is  not  so  true  of  Art. 

(4)  The  sentiment  of  moral  approbation  or  disapprobation 
follows  the  contemplation  of  some  deed  or  course  of  conduct,  as 
an  accomplished  fact,  and  as  respects  its  moral  character ;  and 
this  sentiment  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  obligation,  although 
dependent  upon  it.  Here  the  connection  between  judgment  and 
moral  feeling  is  indissoluble,  is  of  the  very  nature  of  moral 
reason.  What  I  judge  right,  that  I  feel  I  ought  to  do ;  and 
what  I  ought  to  do,  if  regarded  as  done,  that  I  must  approbate. 
On  the  contrary,  what  I  judge  wrong,  that  I  feel  I  ought  not  to 
do ;  and  what  I  ought  not  to  do,  if  regarded  as  done,  that  I 
must  morally  disapprove.  From  the  point  of  vieio  of  individual 
consciousness  and  its  pJienomena  considered  as  such,  the  otigJU-feeL 
ing  and  the  feeling  of  moral  approbation  are  attached,  without  any 
intervening  process  of  ratiocination^  to  a  so-called  wxyral  judgment ; 
hut  in  making  up  the  judgment,  any  amount  of  reasoning  is  ad- 
fnisstble,  for  it  is  an  affair  of  evidence,  mxrre  or  less.  Nevertheless, 
a  curious  and  interesting  reversal  of  this  process  is  customary 
enough,  is  indeed  essential  to  practical  morality.  For,  in  ethics 
as  in  art,  men  incline  to  judge,  and  actually  do  judge,  that  to  be 
rationally  correct  which  they  sentimentally  approbate.  This  is, 
however,  only  a  special  instance  under  the  general  influence  of 
feeling  over  intellect.  The  specialty  consists  in  this,  that  in  con- 
duct, which  is  the  sphere  of  morals,  the  very  conditions  of  life 
and  growth  force  upon  us  certain  standards  to  which  a  regular 
reaction  of  feeling  has  become  attached,  without  the  reasons  for 
the  standard  being  apparent  or  even  attainable. 

But,  finally,  (5)  the  ethical  sentiments  are  as  original  and  incap- 
able of  derivation  from  other  forms  of  feeling  as  are  any  of  the 
higher  and  more  complex  processes  of  consciousness.  Nay,  more, 
these  two  fundamental  forms  of  monJ  feeling  are  unique.  Why 
they  arise  in  the  individual,  and  why  they  have  that  nature  and 
connection  with  each  other,  and  with  the  development  of  intel- 
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lect,  which  they  actually  have — these  are  questions  which  psy- 
chology cannot  answer.  Whether  anthropology,  or  any  other 
form  of  science,  or  philosophical  speculation,  can  answer  these 
questions,  it  does  not  belong  to  our  purpose  to  inquire.  As  psy- 
chologists we  can  only  recognize  the  fundamental  psychical  facts. 

i  18.  The  detailed  desoription  of  the  outfit  which  human  nature  de* 
Telops  with  refereuoe  to  right  and  wrong  oondnct,  in  the  dbtinotiyelj  ethi- 
cal meaning  of  these  words,  belongs  to  psjohologioal  ethics.  The  reaUy 
distinctive  features  of  this  outfit  are,  however,  very  largely  the  very  forms  of 
sentiment  which  have  just  been  described.  In  all  other  respects  the  so-caUed 
moral  nature  of  man,  psychologically  considered,  requires  here  no  special 
treatment.  Mention  must  be  made,  however,  of  one  conception  which  de- 
rives its  unique  character  from  its  connection  with  these  distinctive  forms  of 
feeling ;  this  is,  of  course,  the  conception  of  "  the  right."  What,  then,  is 
the  actual  process  in  consciousness  answering  to  this  conception  ;  and  what 
is  the  characteristic  development  of  experience  out  of  which  it  has  its  rise  ? 
The  answer  to  these  questions  requires  mention  of  a  distinction  which  has 
rightly  been  widely  emphasized — the  distinction,  namely,  between  the  "  sub- 
jectively right  "  and  the  ''  objectively  right."  In  the  customary  order  of  de- 
velopment  the  individual  man's  conception  of  the  right  is  generalized  from 
his  presentative  experience  with  those  forms  of  conduct  which  have  habitu- 
ally been  connected  with  the  moral  sentiments.  In  the  case  of  morally  well- 
bred  children,  the  ethical  consciousness  arises  and  expands  in  something 
like  the  following  way  :  The  parent,  or  the  nurse,  or  the  teacher,  deliber- 
ately and  habitually  connects  with  certain  ''doings  "  the  arousement  of  the 
ought-feeling  and  the  feeling  of  approbation  ;  with  certain  other  forms  of 
conduct,  in  the  same  way,  is  connected  the  opposite  forms  of  these  ethical 
sentiments.  With  all  persons,  including  those  not  thus  well-bred,  the  so- 
cial and  even  the  physical  environment  tends  to  establish  a  similar  connec- 
tion. But  this  connection  implies,  in  its  very  possibility,  the  beginning  of 
a  so-called  **  moral  nature  "  for  the  child.  All  its  pleasure-pains  may  thus 
come  to  have  for  it  a  quasi-moral  import.  On  the  basis  of  this  experience 
with  its  own  states  of  affective  consciousness,  considered  as  connected 
with  deeds  of  its  own  will  and  voluntary  courses  of  conduct,  the  intellect 
of  the  child  generalizes.  Here,  however,  as  in  the  formation  of  all  judg- 
ments, the  greater  part  of  the  conclusions — such  as  this  is  right  and  that 
is  wrong — are  accepted  as  already  formed  from  those  older  than  itself. 
The  ''freeing^'  of  the  idea  of  the  right  from  its  concrete  and  sensuous 
clothing,  as  it  were,  results  in  the  formation  of  a  more  and  more  abstract 
system  of  moral  principles.  Such  are  statements  like  the  following: 
*' Truth-telling  is  right  and  lying  is  wrong;"  ''  honesty  is  right  and  steal- 
ing is  wrong ; "  *  <  kindness  is  right  and  cruelty  is  wrong,*'  etc. 

The  further  theoretical  amplification,  as  it  were,  of  the  conceptions  cor- 
responding to  the  words  ''right"  and  "  wrong "  comes  only  when  the  effort 
is  made  to  tell  why  toe  thus  judge— on  what  grounds  the  affirmation,  and  its 
attachment  of  sentiments,  reposes.  Hence  arises  much  debate  as  to  what  is 
right,  what  wrong — in  the  objective  sense  ;  that  is  to  say,  what  conduct  is 
adapted  to  realize,  and  what  not  to  realize  but  to  thwart,  certain  ends  of 
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conduct  which,  as  we  say,  "  onght  to  be  realized."  But  all  this,  of  course, 
involves  the  further  abstraction  of  our  conceptions  and  their  detachment 
from  the  more  individual  forms  of  experience.  Yet  even  here,  if  Hie  wwd 
*•  oughl  **  retaitis  any  semblance  cf  a  genuinely  moral  aignificance,  it  coJTesponds 
to  the  awakening  of  the  same  unique  form  of  sentiment.  The  sentiment  it- 
self is,  however,  found  attaching  itself  more  and  more  to  some  form  of  an 
ideaL  And  here  we  return  again  to  the  dependence  of  the  ethical  feelings 
upon  imagination  and  intellect  for  their  development.  Here  also  we  note 
once  more,  from  another  point  of  view,  the  difference  between  the  testhet- 
ical  and  the  ethical  sentiments ;  there  are  many  kinds  of  the  former,  to  re- 
spond to  many  kinds  of  the  beautiful ;  but  there  is  only  one  species  of  the 
ought-feeling— forever  essentially  the  same  for  the  child  and  the  adult,  for 
the  savage  and  the  man  of  culture.  But,  again,  there  is  the  greatest  variety 
in  the  kinds  of  conduct  which  call  forth  this  unique  feeling ;  and  this  vari- 
ety is  largely  due  to  the  working  of  well-known  principles  of  evolution. 

i  14.  Whether  evolution  in  the  race  can  do  anything  whatever  toward  ac- 
counting for  these  unique  moral  sentiments  is  a  doubtful  matter.  We  do 
not  believe  that  it  can  ;  we  do  not  believe  that  it  even  makes  any  approach 
in  the  right  direction  toward  rendering  such  a  satisfactory  account.  But  the 
question  is,  of  course,  a  psychological  question  only  so  far  as  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  is  concerned ;  and,  psychologically  considered,  we 
have  already  spoken  of  the  feeling  of  the  ought  as  incomparable  and  unique. 
This  we  believe  to  be  true  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  re- 
gard the  feeling  as  a  result  of  evolution,  in  the  case  of  the  individual.  Nor 
do  we  find  any  sure  traces  of  distinctively  moral  feeling  among  the  lower 
animals.  The  nearest  analogue  to  it  is  doubtless  the  animal  emotion  of 
shame.  The  latter  is  closely  akin  to  a  mild  form  of  fear,  and  the  signs  of 
the  two  are  not  infrequently  confounded.  It  can  scarcely  be  denied  that 
some  of  the  lower  animals — as,  for  example,  the  dog  especially — exhibit 
signs  of  shame  after  having  done  certain  deeds,  or  having  failed  in  certain 
endeavors.  So  does  a  defeated  football  team ;  or  a  school-boy  returning 
with  torn  clothes  from  his  hidf  -  holiday.  But  even  if  we  admit  that  the 
consciousness  of  the  canine  retriever,  which  has  failed  to  bring  back  his 
bird,  or  that  of  the  poodle  which  has  torn  the  forbidden  cushion  where  he 
has  been  lying,  exactly  parallels  human  consciousness  in  similar  circum- 
stances, it  does  not  follow  that  either  animal  or  man  is  here  experiencing  a 
genuine  moral  sentiment.  For  shame  is  no  more  than  are  other  natural  emo« 
tions,  of  necessity,  a  moral  feeling.  In  order  to  become  moral,  the  feeling 
mfist  be  converted  into  shame  for  having  done  what  one  consciously  feels  one 
ought  not  {in  the  ethical  meaning  of  the  word  **  ought  **)  to  have  done.  Thus 
even  moral  shame  only  implies  in  an  indirect  way  the  ought-feeling ;  it  is 
directly  more  like  the  feeling  of  moral  disapprobation.  But  since  moral  dis- 
approbation cannot  exist  without  implying  the  ought-feeling ;  and  since 
shame  very  frequently  does  not  imply  the  ought-feeling,  we  may  well  doubt 
whether  genuine  moral  sentiment  of  any  kind  can  be  said  to  develop  out  of 
the  feeling  of  shame.  And  what  is  undoubted,  from  whatever  point  of  view 
we  regard  the  matter,  is  this  :  whenever  and  however  genuine  moral  sentiment 
arises  in  consciousness,  its  characterisUcs  entitle  it  to  be  set  apart  as  a  class  by 
itself  to  be  considered  quite  unique. 
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The  Division  of  the  Ethical  Feelings  into  "  egoistic,"  or  self- 
ish, and  **  altmistic,"  or  social,  is  not  based  upon  distinctively 
ethical  grounds.  For,  properly  speaking,  neither  of  these 
classes  of  the  emotions  is,  as  such,  entitled  to  be  called  moral ; 
moreover,  the  distinction  is,  psychologically,  of  doubtful  value. 
And  yet  it  is  frequently  proposed  to  test  entire  systems  of 
morals  by  this  somewhat  inept  distinction.  Several  of  the  emo- 
tions,  which  are  ordinarily  classed  as  egoistic,  are  also,  as  a  rule, 
very  powerfully  altruistic  ;  some  of  them  are  the  very  emotions 
on  whose  existence  society  is  largely  based  and  by  which  it  is 
guarded  and  developed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  clear- 
ly altruistic  emotions,  as  such,  may  be  given  a  decidedly  ego- 
istic turn — may  even  be  most  selfishly  exercised  and  cultivated. 
Moreover,  there  is  no  emotion  of  either  kind  which  may  not  be 
either  exercised  or  inhibited  under  the  influence  of  genuinely 
moral  sentiments.  Neither  is  there  one,  the  experience  of  which, 
in  respect  of  its  intensity,  occasion,  object,  etc.,  may  not  be  the 
fitting  subject  of  a  genuine  moral  approbation  or  disapprobation. 
When,  then,  morality  is  spoken  of  as  "  essentially  a  social  feel- 
ing," the  statement  may  be  correct,  or  only  partially  true,  or 
quite  erroneous,  according  to  the  interpretation  given  to  it. 
And  when  feelings  of  kindness,  sympathy,  and  various  forms  of 
affection,  are  demonstrated  or  assumed  among  the  lower  ani- 
mals, no  inference  can  be  drawn  as  to  their  possession  of  genu- 
ine moral  sentiment. 

The  ought-feeling  and  the  feeling  of  moral  approbation  or 
disapprobation  always,  of  course,  have  reference  to  something 
definite  and  concrete.  As  has  already  been  said,  it  is  some  par- 
ticular deed  of  will,  or  course  of  conduct,  whose  obligation  is 
felt  and  for  which  the  approving  or  disapproving  sentiment  is 
experienced.  Such  deed  of  will,  or  course  of  conduct,  ordinarily 
concerns  some  other  being  than  ourselves,  who  is,  like  ourselves, 
a  moral  and  self-conscious  or,  at  any  rate,  a  sentient  being.  It 
may  be  possible  to  show  that  rational  right  conduct  could  not 
exist  except  under  conditions  of  a  social  community ;  and  that, 
indeed,  the  very  words  right  and  wrong  have  no  rational  mean- 
ing without  implying  consequences  of  conduct  affecting  the 
happiness,  or  other  form  of  the  well-being,  of  such  community. 
But  these  conclusions  are  not  to  be  derived  directly  from  the 
very  nature  of  ethical  consciousness,  as  such ;  they  belong,  that 
is  to  say,  to  ethics  as  philosophy  rather  than  to  psychology.  As 
a  psychological  fact  one  may  just  as  fitly  consider  the  ethical 
sentiments  connected  with  one's  getting  angry  when  one  has 
struck  one's  foot  against  a  stone,  or  with  indulging  in  inordinate 
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but  nnmanif  ested  self -esteem,  as  the  most  obviously  social  feel- 
ings of  sympathy  and  love  for  humanity.  Nor  does  the  impor- 
tant truth  that  the  peculiar  forms  of  excitement  which  ethical 
sentiment  sustains,  and  the  connected  judgments  as  to  what  it  is 
right  to  do,  have  resulted  in  the  course  of  evolution  from  the  ap- 
proving and  disapproving  action  of  the  social  community,  a£Eect 
the  statements  already  made. 

Among  the  so-called  egoistic  and  altruistic  feelings,  however, 
there  are  certain  which  are  powerful  adjuncts  to  the  development 
of  genuine  moral  sentiment.  Such  are  the  egoistic  feelings  of 
pride,  fear  of  the  evil  opinion  of  others,  and  love  of  approba- 
tion, or  desire  to  hear  ourselves  praised  and  to  stand  well  in  the 
sight  of  our  fellows.  Such,  especially,  are  sympathy  and  all  the 
di£Eerent  forms  of  love  as  dependent  upon  varying  relations  with 
all  manner  of  other  beings.  Upon  these  feelings  themselves — 
on  condition  that  they,  too,  may  be  represented  to  the  mind  as 
deeds  of  will  or  species  of  conduct — we  find  ourselves  pronoun- 
cing moral  judgment.  This  is  because  these  feelings  are  natu- 
rally, and  by  virtue  of  the  very  character  of  our  moral  training 
and  moral  development,  so  closely  connected  with  the  true  moral 
sentiments — with  the  ought-feeling  and  the  feeling  of  moral  ap- 
probation or  disapprobation.  All  education,  whether  adminis- 
tered by  social  environment  or  by  individuals  with  a  conscious 
purpose,  appeals  to  pride,  fear  of  opinion,  desire  of  approbation^ 
sympathy,  and  varied  affection,  for  the  arousing  and  culture  of 
genuine  rrwral  feeling  and  moral  conduct.  Thus  the  conviction 
that  one  ought  to  feel  in  certain  ways — ^both  as  respects  self-feel- 
ing and  also  as  respects  feeling  for  others — ^becomes  a  part  of 
the  very  life  of  affective  consciousness. 

2  15.  Even  among  the  lower  animals  the  distinction  between  egoistic  and 
altmistio  emotions  is  inexact  and  unethical.  Fear,  anger,  hatred,  pride,  etc., 
are  all  often  as  truly  altmistic  as  egoistic.  No  fiercer  and  more  courageous 
exhibitions  of  anger  and  hatred  can  possibly  be  called  out  in  wild  beasts, 
and  in  many  domestic  animals,  than  those  which  are  connected  with  the  love 
and  protection  of  their  ofEspring.  Very  young  children  will  often  fly  at  one 
who  seems  to  attack  a  parent  or  a  nurse,  even  more  promptly  and  vehemently 
than  when  the  attack  is  made  upon  themselves.  Nor  is  this  true  of  the 
lower  forms  of  these  emotions  alone.  Who  would  venture  to  consider  *'  ego- 
istic "  (in  any  defensible  meaning  of  the  term)  the  burning  passion  of  the 
parent  against  one  who  has  wrought  the  moral  ruin  of  a  child  ;  or  the  phil- 
anthropist's hatred  of  the  oppressors  of  the  poor  and  friendless  ?  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  fear.  Even  jealousy  and  pride,  which  seem  in  their  very 
nature  to  be  most  purely  selfish,  have  their  altruistic  aspects  and  uses.  The 
pride  we  take  in  the  honors  and  successes  of  a  relative  or  friend  is  far  more 
closely  allied  to  sympathy  and  love  than  it  is  to  any  form  of  self-interested 
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«ffeoiion.  And  tliat  the  most  intense  jealonsj  is  often  bom  of  affeotion, 
eveiyone  knows.  In  general,  those  fonns  of  ''eadsdmomsm"  which  OYer- 
look  this  class  of  facts  are,  of  all  ethical  theories,  most  unpsjohoIogioaL  In 
ooDorete  fact,  all  men  feel  and  think  far  less  with  direct  reference  to  self 
than  IB  ordinarily  supposed.  This  is  tme  of  the  morally  bad  eren ;  because 
the  most  corrupted  human  nature  is  still  kumany  and  has  the  manj-sided  af* 
fectiooal  outfit  which  belongs  to  man. 

On  the  other  hand,  not  ouly  the  earlier  and  undeTeloped  forms  of  so-called 
alti-uistic  feeling,  but  also  the  apparently  most  refined  and  highly  dereloped, 
are  often,  from  the  ethical  point  of  view,  thoroughly  selfish.  This  is  true  of 
both  the  ''ing^dients  of  social  feeling**  which  a  recent  writer '  has  distin- 
guished ;  namely,  "feeling  of  Attachment"  and  "  feeling  of  Sympathy."  The 
former  is  in  many  animals  and  young  children  a  characteristic  reaction  on  be- 
ing fondled  or  caressed ;  and  so,  is  as  purely  egoistic  as  the  reaction  of  anger 
on  being  hurt  or  spumed.  The  attaohmeut  of  the  mother  also  is  (as  physiciaDS 
are  accustomed  to  notice  the  fact),  in  part,  a  characteristic  reaction  after  the 
pains  of  childbirth  have  subsided.  All  forms  of  concrete  and  definite  human 
attachment — ^as,  for  example,  that  of  members  of  the  same  family,  or  tribe, 
that  of  lovers,  that  of  friends,  etc. — have  their  egoistic  as  well  as  their  altruis- 
tic aspects.  This  remains  tme,  no  matter  how  diligently  cultivated  and  highly 
refined  they  may  become,  through  being  sufiused,  as  it  were,  with  moral  sen- 
timent, and  controlled  in  the  light  of  moral  judgment.  For  they  are  cer- 
tainly mistaken  who  imply  that  the  individual  can  ever  free,  from  admix- 
ture of  self-feeling  and  self-reference,  any  of  the  most  altruistic  sentiments. 

i  16.  Undoubtedly  sympathy,  when  developed  in  connection  with  the 
ought-feeling  and  with  the  faculty  of  judging  as  to  consequences  of  con- 
duct, comes  most  near  to  being  a  so-called  "  pure "  social  feeling.  Un- 
doubtedly also,  it  is  the  spring  of  a  large  part  of  that  conduct  which  culti- 
vated moral  sentiment  approbates,  and  which  intelligent  ethical  theory 
discovers  to  be  most  productive  of  enlarged  well-being.  But  sympathy,  as 
truly  as  any  of  the  most  egoistic  feelings,  is  in  its  beginning  and  early  de- 
velopment an  instinctive,  emotive,  and  non-moral  afiair.  In  the  esse  of  the 
human  offspring  it  is  likely  that,  even  before  birth,  the  foetus  is  so  much  a 
part  of  the  maternal  organism  as  to  share  in  '*  the  intra-organic  sympathy  or 
consensus."*  A  certain  mutuality  of  interests,  by  way  of  likings  and  dislik- 
ings,  fears,  hopes,  hatreds,  and  loves,  is  provided  for  in  the  very  relation  of 
parent  and  offspring.  This  **  uterine  "  sympathy— like  the  mutual  fondness 
which  is  one  of  its  manifestations— is  quickened  and  cultivated  by  the  ear- 
lier relations  of  the  family  life.  In  every  closely  compacted  fomily  organi- 
zation there  are  seen  strong  tendencies  to  develop  common  forms  of  emo- 
tional excitement.  Indeed,  so  all-inclusive  are  these  mixed  altruistic  and 
egoistic  tendencies,  and  so  deeply  laid  are  the  foundations  of  this  instinctive 
sympathy  that,  probably,  the  anger  and  quarrelling  between  members  of 
the  same  family  operates,  as  a  rule,  rather  to  strengthen  than  to  destroy 
them.  Indifference  toward  our  feUow-men,  and  espeddUy  toward  those  among 
them  most  intimately  connected  with  ourselves  in  a  social  way^  it,  psyckologicatfy 
considered,  the  most  **  inhuman  "  of  all  feelings, 

1  Bnllj :  The  Hnman  Mind,  n.,  p.  108  f . 

«  Comp.  HOffdIng.  OuUiiiee  of  Psychology,  p.  MT. 
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This  crudest  fonn  of  sympathy,  like  the  most  refined  and  tmly  ethical, 
extends  to  eyeiy  kind  of  feeling  which  men  have  in  common.  Sympathetic 
anger,  dislike,  or  antipathy,  is  as  natural  and  as  tmly  of  the  essence  of 
sympathy  (indeed,  in  its  way  often  as  "  moral ")  as  is  sympathetic  affection 
or  griel  It  is  the  possibility  of  this  which  makes  all  forms  of  common  emo- ' 
iion  often  so  genninely  altruistic  in  their  expression  and  tendencies.  It 
is  certainly  not  tme  from  the  psychological  point  of  view,  nor  do  we  consid- 
er it  true  from  the  point  of  view  of  sound  ethical  theory,  that — as  Adam 
Smith  *  remarks — resentment  is  not  a  fit  subject  for  sympathy.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  the  different  kinds  of  sympathetic  feeling  differ  very  greatly 
with  respect  to  the  way  in  which  they  are  realized ;  and  that  this  difference 
extends  to  the  ease  and  satisfaction  with  which  we  experience  them,  and  to 
the  connection  which  it  is  possible  to  establish  between  them  and  sesthetical 
and  ethical  sentiment  In  all  these  respects,  however,  the  sympathies  of 
different  races  and  different  individuals  show  that  infinite  variety  which  be- 
longs to  the  entire  life  of  feeling.  For  example,  a  Japanese  audience  at  a 
theatre  will  display  the  most  lively  sympathy  with  the  exhibition  of  fidelity 
to  his  liege  lord  (Uie  daimyo)  on  the  part  of  a  servant,  no  matter  with  what 
other  unseemly  and  immoral  emotions  this  sentiment  of  fidelity  may  be 
mixed.  But  in  the  most  refined  circles  of  Western  civilization  it  Ib  difficult 
to  excite  sympathy  with  a  crying  infant  or  an  angiy  child.  Nor  are  there 
many  who  have  attained  enough  rational  self-control  not  to  feel  strongly  the 
truth  of  the  observation  of  a  modem  story-writer :  "  It's  provoking  to  have 
an  object  of  pity  balk  I  "  While  certain  exhibitions  of  feeling — for  the  most 
part  of  the  slowly  moving,  "  sputtering "  kind,  like  fretfulness,  sulkiness, 
envy,  etc. — are  peculiarly  repulsive  to  sympathy.  On  the  contrary,  others 
have  a  well-known  contagious  character ;  such  as  anger,  fear,  sorrow,  and 
the  feeling  of  the  ludicrous.  The  account  of  this  contagious  character  can 
be  given  by  evolutionary  science,  in  only  a  veiy  partial  way.*  Indeed,  in 
the  development  of  feeling  generally,  about  the  last  word  which  psychology 
can  utter  is  often  equivalent  to  saying :  Men  behave  in  this  way,  because ' '  it 
is  their  nature  to.** 

2  17.  The  development  of  sympathy  into  genuinely  altruistic  and  ethical 
sentiment  (ethical,  by  connection  established  between  it  and  the  ought- 
feeling)  is  dependent  upon  the  growth  of  intellectual  life.  We  have  seen 
that  it  is  an  only  half-intellectual  principle  of  imitation  which  largely  con- 
trols the  earliest  manifestations  of  sympathy.  But  with  the  growth  of  imag- 
ination the  ability  is  acquired  to  enter,  ideationally,  into  the  experience  of 
others,  and  so  consciously  to  "  feel  with"  them  in  a  highly  complicated  way. 
With  the  growth  of  thought  and  the  resulting  power  to  discern  conse- 
quences, comes  the  ability  to  estimate  the  grounds  on  which  the  feelings  of 
others  repose,  and  to  bring  them  to  standards  such  as  are  employed  in 
estimating  our  own  affective  phenomena.  Thus  we  find  ourselves  speaking 
of  our  sympathies  as  extending  to  the  thoughts  and  purposes  of  others. 
We  enter  approbatingly,  or  disapprovingly,  into  their  opinions  and  plans. 
This  shows,  of  course,  that  logical  conclusions  and  tmly  ethical  sentiments 
are  being  aroused  with  reference  to  another  consciousness— representatively 

1  MonU  Sentiments,  Sec.  iL,  chap.  lU. 

•  Here  Mr.  Spencer's  aigiiments  are,  as  so  often,  rather  too  higUj  fandfoL    Principles  of  Psy- 
chology. II.,  1 508 1 
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repeated  in  onr  own  consoions  experience.  Hence  one  mnBi  hare  certain 
qualities  which  make  a  good  actor  in  order  to  be  a  moral  man  of  wide  sympa- 
thies. Suppose  now  that  the  development  and  refinement  of  this  intellect- 
ual basis  of  sympathy  is  gained ;  suppose  that,  in  connection  therewith,  the 
feeling  of  affection  is  so  expanded  as  to  take  in  an  enlarging  variety  of 
objects,  and  so  cultivated  as  to  respond  both  sensitively  and  intelligently  to 
all  the  demands  made  upon  it ;  and  suppose,  finally,  that  the  true  moral 
sentiments  (the  "  ought-feeling"  and  the  feeling  of  moral  approbation  and 
disapprobation)  become  attached  in  a  special  way  to  the  working  of  the 
altruistic  side  of  feeling;— we  have  then  the  conditions  fulfilled  for  the 
very  highest  development  of  sympathy.  The  crude  natural  and  many-sided 
tendency  to  feel  with  others,  however  they  may  feel  and  irrespective  of  the 
consequences  of  such  instinctive  common  feeling,  has  developed  into  in- 
telligent ** benevolence,"  or  the  '*  enthusiasm  of  humanity." 

Many  objects  this  side,  as  it  were,  of  that  abstract  conception  which 
corresponds  to  the  word  "humanity"  may  catch  up  and  confine  the  out- 
goings of  morally  consecrated  sympathy.  These  are  as  numerous  as  the 
innumerable  "causes"  which  enlist — especially  in  these  latter  days — the 
sympathies  of  men.  Here  naturally  it  is  the  sufferings,  oppressions,  and 
]>ain8,  rather  than  the  joys  and  successes,  of  our  fellows  which  chiefly  arouse 
this  class  of  sentiments.  In  all  i)ossible  phases  of  this  kind  of  sympathetic 
feeling,  the  sentiment  itself  retains  an  egoistic  (but  not,  necessarily,  ethically 
selfish)  aspect ;  and  the  inteUeciual  development  of  the  mdividual^  ae  related  lo 
the  qualities  of  the  object  which  caUs  the  sentiment  forth^  determines  the  differ^ 
eniidtion  of  the  complex  elements  of  the  sentiment.  For  what  we  call  sym- 
pathy, or  benevolence,  in  its  highly  developed  form,  is  no  simple  affiur ;  it 
is  scarcely  less  complex  than  the  sum-total  of  character.  We  might  almost 
say  that  a  man  is  (morally)  what  his  sympathies  are;  but  what  his  sym- 
pathies are  depends  no  less  upon  his  intellectual  than  upon  his  affective 
development. 

Both  in  nature  and  in  development,  an  intimate  Relation 
exists  between  the  .^thetical  and  the  Ethical  Sentiments.  Both 
are  dependent  for  their  higher  forms  upon  the  faculty  of  ideal- 
izing— that  is,  of  transcending  actual  presentative  experience  by 
an  activity  of  imagination  which  constructs  objects  in  attempted 
correspondence  with  the  conception  of  "what  ought  to  be" 
rather  than  "what  is."  The  spur  to  this  activity  lies  in  the 
affective  side  of  human  nature :  the  precise  form  of  the  object 
can  never  be  fixed  and  defined ;  for  the  feeling  is  of  such  nature 
as  never  to  be  permanently  satisfied,  and  the  development  of 
imagination  itself  serves  only  to  set  the  end  for  realization  yet 
further  away.  Both  forms  of  sentiment,  therefore,  contain  kin- 
dred elements  of  dissatisfaction  with  all  imperfection,  or  lack 
of  ideality ;  and  of  satisfaction  with  whatever  answers  to  the 
changing  and  rising  conception  of  the  ideal.  But,  though  simi- 
lar in  important  respects,  they  are  not  the  same,    .^thetical 
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sentiment  is  experienced  rather  in  contemplating  an  object  as 
representing  some  nearer  or  more  remote  approach  to  certain 
aspects  of  an  ideal  life ;  ethical  sentiment  is  experienced  as  a 
binding  command  to  a  certain  form  of  action.  Yet  again,  when 
we  contemplate  such  conduct  as  ethical  sentiment  approves — 
surveying  it  objectively,  as  it  were — our  complex  feeling  is  very 
largely  one  of  sesthetical  admiration.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
we  contemplate  the  beautiful  object  as  itself  the  result  of  a  pos- 
sible action  on  the  part  of  some  moral  being,  our  complex  feeling 
is  largely  one  of  ethical  approbation.  For  both  the  beautiful 
and  the  dutiful  are  ''good;"  and  that  things  "ought  to  be" 
beautiful  and  conduct  "  ought  to  be  "  dutiful,  is  the  persuasion 
to  which  the  highest  development  of  both  classes  of  sentiment 
leads  us  all. 

i  18.  The  deeper  connection  between  SBsthetical  and  ethical  feeling  is 
here  simply  noted  in  passing,  as  it  were — ^noted,  as  a  significant  but  psycho- 
logically inexplicable  fact.  How  the  connection  arises  and  is  strengthened 
in  the  development  of  the  race,  it  belongs  to  the  anthropological  and  evoln- 
tionary  study  of  man  to  point  ont.  The  real  connection  of  the  beantif ol  and 
the  morally  good  in  objects  and,  finally,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  world,  it 
belongs  to  philosophy  to  investigate.  But  even  descriptive  and  explanatory 
psychology  cannot  omit  to  notice  the  sesthetical  and  ethical  faiths  and 
hopes  of  humanity — as  phenomena  of  consoioasness. 

The  Sentiments  called  Beligious  are  as  unmistakable  a  mani- 
festation of  the  developed  life  of  consciousness,  as  are  any  forms 
of  sentiment.  They  require,  however,  no  separate  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  scientific  psychology.  In  general  they  comprise 
such  kinds  of  feeling  as  arise  and  unfold  themselves  in  connec- 
tion with  the  work  of  imagination  and  intellect  in  constructing 
certain  classes  of  objects  and  relations.  More  definitely,  they 
are  the  feelings  of  need,  fear,  trust,  admiration,  submission, 
hope,  love,  etc.,  that  develop  from  the  vaguest  and  most  instinct- 
ive forms  of  affective  disturbance  to  the  loftiest  sentiments,  as 
the  intellective  activities  present  the  mind  with  various  concep- 
tions of  Qod  and  of  his  relations  to  the  world  of  things  and  of 
minds. 

[On  the  psychology  of  the  SentimeDts  comp.  Spencer :  Prinoiplee  of  Psychology,  II., 
S  506  f.  Grant  Allen  :  Physiological  iEsthetios.  Horwics :  Psyohologisohe  Analjsen,  iii, 
p.  122 1  Fechner  :  Vorsohnle  d.  Aesthetik.  Leslie  Stephen  :  Science  of  Ethics,  chap, 
▼lii  Gnyan :  Problteies  de  I'iEsth^tiqne  oontemporaine.  Lotze :  Outlines  of  iEsthetioa. 
Snlly:  Pessimism,  chap.  xi.  Heoker:  Physiolosie  n.  Psychologic  d.  Lachens.  Dnboo: 
Pkyohologie  d.  laebe ;  and  other  works  ditd  at  the  dose  of  chapters  x.  and  zziii.] 
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Certain  complex  processes  in  consciousness  seem  to  stand 
midway,  as  it  were,  between  the  emotions  and  the  self-conscious 
choices.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that,  in  the 
continuity  of  the  stream  of  mental  life,  psychoses  arise  in  which 
feeling  appears  about  to  break  over  into  purposeful  activity  for 
the  pursuit  of  some  recognized  end — with  various  degrees  of  the 
blending  or  dominance,  in  fusion,  of  the  a£Eective  and  conative 
elements.  In  all  conscious  states  of  this  class,  however,  the  end 
toward  which  the  feeling  is  excited  and  the  purposeful  volition 
directed,  must  be  presented  in  idea  by  an  activity  of  intellect. 
They  all,  therefore,  have  the  threefold  complexity  which  be- 
longs to  the  development,  in  general,  of  conscious  faculty ;  but 
their  distinctive  feature  is  that  forth-putting  of  mental  life  in 
definite  directions,  which  originates  in  some  form  of  craving 
and  which  issues  in  some  form  of  willing.  In  the  broad  but 
strictly  etymological  meaning  of  the  word,  these  processes  em- 
phasize the  appetitive  nature  of  mind. 

It  follows  from  the  very  nature  of  all  "  appetitive  "  states  of 
consciousness,  that  they  are  as  numerous  in  kind  as  are  the 
forms  of  affective  excitement  in  which  they  take  their  rise  ;  and 
these  latter  cannot  be  strictly  limited,  because  the  development 
of  experience,  considered  as  involving  feeling  with  its  interests 
and  tones  of  ''pleasure-pain,"  has  an  indefinite  variety.  All 
appetitive  states  have  this  in  common,  however,  that  they  tend 
to  set  agoing  the  motor  organism.  They  belong  to  man  as  made 
for  action,  as  equipped  and  compelled  to  do  for  himself — ^to 
strive  for  and  to  obtain,  to  pursue  and  seize  and  mould,  to  sat- 
isfy his  wants,  and  to  multiply  and  intensify  them  by  repeated 
temporary  satisfactions.  Moreover,  since  growth  of  experience 
consists  quite  as  much  in  learning  the  proper  inhibitions  to  mo- 
tion, as  in  learning  the  proper  movements  to  satisfy  natural 
wants,  these  appetitive  states  are  further  emphasized  as  standing 
between  feeling  and  will ;  or  rather,  again,  they  must  be  re- 
garded as  resulting  from  a  variety  of  fusions  of  feeling  and  will. 
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Thus  that  is  characteristic  of  much  of  this  development  which. 
Dr.  Ward  ^  remarks  of  so-called  desire :  ''  When  the  new  idea 
does  not  lead  off  the  pent-up  stream  of  action  by  opening  out 
fresh  channels,  when,  instead  of  this,  it  is  one  that  keeps  them 
intent  upon  itself  in  an  attitude  comparable  to  expectation,  then 
we  have  desire." 

Various  terms — all  of  them  characterized  by  more  or  less  of 
indefiniteness — have  been  employed  to  describe  these  appetitive 
states  of  consciousness ;  prominent  among  them  are  the  follow- 
ing three — impulse,  instinct,  and  desire.  Of  the  use  of  these 
terms,  the  following  remarks  are  pertinent :  (1)  In  no  case  does 
psychology  intend  by  these  words  the  unconscious  or  merely  re- 
flex and  automatic  combinations  of  the  motor  organism.  The 
terms  "  impulsive  "  and  "  instinctive  "  may  doubtless  be  applied 
with  propriety  to  the  whole  list  of  such  combinations.  But 
such  a  use  is  not  psychological,  for  psychology  is  the  science  of 
the  phenomena  of  consciousness,  as  such.  From  its  point  of 
view,  the  most  elaborate,  as  well  as  the  most  simple,  impulsive- 
or  instinctive  movements  of  the  organism  have  an  interest  only 
as  they  affect,  or  are  affected  by,  the  processes  in  consciousness. 
(2)  Impulse,  instinct,  and  desire,  considered  as  psychoses,  are 
terms  that  may  be  applied  almost  interchangeably  to  explain  a 
great  variety  of  motor  phenomena.  And  yet  these  three  words,, 
when  more  carefully  considered,  seem  adapted  to  emphasize 
somewhat  different  aspects  of  the  respective  psychoses  for 
which  they  stand. 

g  L  We  have  already,  in  treating  of  conation  and  connected  forms  ot 
movement  (chapter  zi.)t  remarked  upon  the  nse  of  snoh  words  as  **  impal« 
ave'*and  ''instinctive."  When  applied  to  the  lower  animals  and  to  chil- 
dren, th^  are  well  adapted  for  a  loose  and  popular  nsage.  We  note  with 
astonishment  the  complicated  series,  and  even  systems,  of  purposeful  move- 
ments which  some  of  the  animals — for  example,  the  insects,  and  certain  of 
the  mammals — ^perform ;  but  our  astonishment  is  scarcely  greater  than  our 
uncertainty  as  to  how  far  any  conscious  ideas,  feelings,  and  volitions,  are  con- 
cerned in  these  movements.  Without  knowledge  that  is  unattainable  respect- 
ing data  of  consciousness,  we  add  nothing  new  to  the  external  facts  when  w» 
ascribe  such  movements  to  impulse,  or  to  instinct ;  we  only  summarize  them.. 
Thus  and  so  the  movements  occur—as  though  consciously  initiated  and  con- 
trolled ;  and  yet  we  are  unable  to  say  that  they  are  really  thus  initiated  and. 
controlled.  In  the  case  of  the  human  offspring,  however,  our  right  theoret- 
ically to  describe  the  states  of  consciousness  corresponding  to  the  words 
impulse  and  instinct  is  much  more  clear.  This  right  is  derived  directly 
from  adult  experience,  and  also  indirectly  from  the  necessities  of  the  theory 
of  psychological  development.    For  there  is  a  large  part  of  our  most  com* 

*  Article  PBjcholoKy,  Eacyc.  Brit.,  p.  74. 
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plicated  adult  motor  actmtj  which  takes  place  in  channels  establiahed,  un- 
der the  principle  of  habit,  by  previons  experience,  where  the  oorresponding 
processes  of  conscions  ideation,  feeling,  and  volition,  are  rezy  slight  and  ob- 
scure. In  transferring  the  sdentifio  description  and  explp  jon  of  such 
processes  to  the  child,  we  must  do  the  best  we  can  by  way  of  allowing  for 
the  vast  difference  between  the  complexity  of  even  the  most  meagre  adult 
consciousness  and  the  relative  simplicity  and  undeveloped  character  of  the 
child's  consciousness.  But  only  so  far  as  we  are  permitted  to  make  this 
ti'ansference  can  we  explain  the  childish  consciousness  at  all  or  understand 
how  it  can  grow  into  an  adult  consciousness. 

i  2.  It  will  be  our  purpose  in  this  chapter  briefly  to  characterize  the  de- 
velopment of  the  more  complex  condition  of  mental  life  described  by  the 
terms  at  its  head.  As  has  already  been  said,  these  terms  refer  to  certain 
different  aspects  of  conscious  conf!i:«ions  that  are  largely  alike  :  the  differ- 
ence is  chiefly  due  to  the  diffr  g  degrees  and  combinations  in  which  idea- 
tion, feeling,  and  volitior  .ase  in  them ;  while  the  essential  likeness  is 
summed  up  in  the  statement  that  they  are  all  expressive  of  ''appetencies** 
of  the  mind.  For  example,  the  bird  may  be  said  to  mate  or  to  build  its 
nest  either  as  the  result  of  impulse,  or  instinctively,  or  as  stimulated  by  some 
vague  form  of  desire.  And  we  may  account  for  human  beings  doing  similar 
things  by  referring  to  a  number  of  natural  appetencies,  which  might  be 
called  either  impulses,  or  instincts,  or  desires.  We  might  explain  the  bird*8 
beginning  to  fly  and  the  child's  trying  to  walk  in  the  same  way.  In  case 
we  use  the  word  "  impulse,"  however — whether  for  the  callow  bird  or  for  the 
callow  youth — we  emphasize  rather  the  force  of  that  craving  in  which  the 
series  of  complicated  movements  take  their  rise.  But  craving,  in  this  mean- 
ing, is  a  sort  of  resultant  of  feeling  and  conation — the  latter  being  con- 
sidered as  a  condition  of  tension  that  is  about  to  break  over  into  movement. 
If,  however,  we  chose  the  word  ''  instinct "  we  look  on  the  same  movements  as 
having  a  somewhat  different  origin.  (Here  compare  what  was  said  as  to  the 
difference  between  impulsive  and  instinctive  movements,  p.  2S0  f.)  We  now 
call  attention  rather  to  the  recognized  ideal  end  of  the  movements,  and  lay  em- 
phasis on  the  activity  of  representation — or  that  which  takes  the  place  of  rep- 
resentation— in  connection  with  the  purposeful  character  of  the  resulting  vo- 
litions. But  by  "  desire  "  we  understand  a  feeling-tendency  toward  conation 
with  a  definite  object  in  view.  So  that,  while  desire  emphasizes  the  affect- 
ive aspect  of  the  appetency,  it  is  also  significant  of  a  generally  higher  grade 
of  mental  development.  Indeed,  we  might  even  hesitate  to  speak  of  the 
lower  animals  as  having  desires  comparable  to  those  of  man.  At  the  same 
time,  if  we  admit  mental  representation  of  the  end,  and  of  the  means  neces- 
sary to  attain  it,  as  essential  to  an  explanation  of  animal  instincts,  many 
such  instincts  would  imply  a  degree  of  intelligence  far  in  advance  of  that 
needed  to  account  for  most  human  desires. 

By  Impulse,  then — as  we  here  employ  the  word — we  under- 
stand a  conation,  mitiated  and  fused  with  a  feeling  of  cramng,  in 
view  of  some  object  of  sense-perception  or  of  imagination^  Tjoith  a  ten- 
dency to  discharge  in  a  complicated  form,  of  pnrposeful  m^rvements. 
We  are  here  dealing  with  an  appetitive  condition  of  conscious- 
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1688,  in  which  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  ieing  driven  or  urged  to 
volitions  that  have  reference  to  an  object  as  an  end.  In  this  mean- 
ng  of  the  i^^fd,  the  impulses  themselves  imply,  as  the  pre-condi- 
ion  of  their  t^xperience,  a  certain  previous  development.  This  de- 
relopmenty  however,  may  be  of  a  very  rudimentary  sort.  It  may 
mply  simply  enoug^h  of  mental  faculty  to  recognize  an  object 
ui  related  to  our  pleasure-pains,  and  to  feel  attracted  or  repelled 
17  it.  Such  feeling  of  attraction  or  repulsion  then  immediately 
iends  to  put  into  action  the  appropriate  motor  organism.  But 
he  impulses  themselves  develop  under  the  influence  of  the  com- 
plex results  of  their  own  operation,  as  it  were.  The  very  move- 
nents  of  the  organism  which  theg^^'^  impulsively  "  bring  about 
lave  further  consequences  in  conscioT^ii^ss,  with  respect  to  the 
changes  in  its  objects,  but  more  esp^^l  Uy  in  respect  to  the 
changes  of  its  feeling-tone.  Any  object  which  attracts  becomes 
K>nnected  with  our  pleasures  or  our  pains ;  in  the  former  case, 
t  acquires  added  attractiveness,  and  in  the  future  excites  a 
stronger  impulse  toward  itself ;  in  the  latter  case,  it  becomes  re- 
>ulsive,  and  in  the  future  excites  impulsive  movements  away 
irom  itself. 

The  general  Development  of  Impulse  is  subject  to  two  sets 
>f  considerations  which  have,  in  some  respects,  directly  oppos- 
ng  results ;  thus  the  compound  resultant  in  development  de- 
lends  upon  the  action  and  reaction  of  the  two.  First,  the 
mpulses  themselves  become  more  numerous  and  more  compli- 
Mtted  as  intellectual  development  proceeds,  and  as  experience 
)ecomes  more  full  of  content  and  more  complex.  We  are  accus- 
omed  to  think  of  the  child  as  pre-eminently  the  creature  of 
mpulse.  This  is  true,  however,  only  as  indicative  of  his  lack  of 
leliberate  and  intelligent  action  in  comparison  with  the  large 
(phere  covered  by  impulsive  action.  But  the  impulses  of  the 
idult  are  really  far  more  numerous  and  complex  than  are  those 
)f  the  child.  It  follows  from  this  that  there  is  with  the  adult  far 
greater  opportunity  for  conflict  of  impulses.  It  is  the  net  result 
)f  experience — other  things  being  equal— that  all  human  beingfs 
ure  attracted  and  repelled  in  a  great  variety  of  directions ;  and 
especially  is  it  a  mark  of  the  process  of  development  that  strife 
urises  between  the  so-called  **  higher  "  and  the  so-called  "  lower  " 
mpulses.  But,  second,  the  many  conditions  of  development  se- 
mre  two  results  which  modify  this  endless  splitting-up,  as  it 
vere,  of  impulses.  (1)  Certain  impulses  become  habitually  ac- 
5epted  as  exciters  and  controllers  of  the  spheres  of  action  belong- 
ng  to  them.  This  operates,  of  course,  in  the  direction  of  the 
consolidation  of  impulsive  movements.  Various  forms  of  accus- 
88 
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tomed  stimuli — ^perceptions  of  one  sort  or  another,  or  imagined 
and  anticipated  pleasures  and  pains — come  to  be  regolarly  re- 
sponded to  with  the  appropriate  courses  of  conduct.  At  the 
same  time  (2)  deliberation  and  the  rational  regard  for  conse- 
quences conduce  to  the  control,  by  more  remote  ends,  of  the  ap- 
petencies of  the  mind.  Thus  some  of  them  become  suppressed, 
and  others  encouraged  in  a  guarded  way,  with  reference  to  the 
life  of  ideation  or  even  to  the  realization  of  accepted  ideals. 
This  e£Eect,  too,  tends  in  the  direction  of  increased  solidarity  of 
the  mental  development  so  far  as  it  is  concerned  with  the  men- 
tal appetencies. 

It  is  by  the  combined  result  of  these  two  sets  of  considera- 
tions— the  one  tending  to  increased  di£Eerentiation  as  new  expe- 
riences with  objects  are  found  to  be  pleasurable  or  painful,  and 
the  other  tending  to  solidarity  as  some  impulses  are  left  un- 
checked to  control  the  movements,  and  others  are  themselves 
brought  under  control,  or  even  eliminated,  for  ideal  ends — ^that 
the  development  of  a  mental  life  characterized  by  varied  im- 
pulses, and  yet  having  some  unity  of  habits  and  of  conscious 
purposes,  is  made  possible. 

As  to  the  Classification  of  the  Impulses,  psychology  can  do 
little — as  has  already  been  said.  There  are  as  many  impulses 
in  all  as  are  the  various  attitudes  of  felt  attraction  or  repulsion 
before  the  different  objects  presented  or  represented  in  con- 
sciousness. Those  of  the  lower  order  include  all  the  various 
forms  of  relief  for  uneasiness,  and  of  satisfaction  for  craving, 
which  the  discharge  of  the  bodily  functions  occasions.  Hence 
the  so-called  *^  Appetites  "  may  be  considered  as  impulses ;  since, 
in  their  unsophisticated  condition,  as  it  were,  they  are  states  of 
consciousness  corresponding  to  the  definition  given  above.  Im- 
pulses are  also  connected  with  all  the  stronger  natural  emo- 
tions ;  since  all  these  emotions  involve  some  form  of  craving 
which  tends  to  break  over  into  a  suitable  motor  discharge.  The 
same  thing  may  be  said  even  of  the  assthetical  and  ethical  senti- 
ments, although  of  these — and  especially  of  the  former — the  re- 
mark is  much  less  obviously  true.  The  logical  feelings  undoubt- 
edly operate  impulsively,  as  has  already  to  some  extent  been 
pointed  out. 

2  3.  That  our  impnlses  have  their  roots  in  conative  forth-putting  coupled 
with  the  feeling  of  craving,  and  tending  to  break  over  into  pnrposefiil  move- 
ments, is  implied  in  the  varions  terms  employed  to  designate  them.  Thej 
are  called  **  inclinations*'  (Neigung  or  Bang),  **  strivings"  {Strd>en),  or  con- 
scious **  tendencies'*  or  **  states  of  tension ; "  whatever  is  done  impulsiyely 
appears  of  the  nature  of  a  leap  from  an  idea  seized  with  feeling  to  a  conatior^ 
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Boffosed  with  feeling.  There  is  something  like  being  driven,  when  acting 
«  from  impulse /'  as  we  saj  (Trieb),  All  these  phrases  consider  the  relation 
between  the  resulting  movement  and  the  condition  of  consciousness,  as 
thongh  the  latter  were  a  sort  of  vis  a  iergo.  But  on  considering  the  same 
relation  from  the  reverse  point  of  view,  we  may  speak  of  the  object  as  at- 
tx«eiive  or  repulsive,  and  so  as  accounting  for  the  state  of  consciousness  and 
for  the  purposeful  movements  alike.  Psychologically  considered,  however, 
it  is  those  changes  of  feeling  as  pleasure-pain,  which  result  from  our  chang- 
ing relations  to  the  object,  that  constitute  its  attractive  or  repulsive  charac- 
ter. From  whichever  i>oint  of  view  we  regard  the  relation  between  mental 
condition  as  appetitive  and  the  resulting  movements  as  affecting  both  our- 
selves and  the  object  impulsively  aimed  at,  it  is  the  **  drive  "  of  the  mixed 
condition  of  feeling  and  conation  which  we  have  in  mind. 

(  4.  The  rise  and  development  of  the  impulses,  as  we  are  now  using  the 
term,  implies  all  that  was  previously  said  (see  p.  218  f.)  regarding  the  simplest 
stages  of  conation,  and  even  a  multitude  of  merely  physiological  (reflex  or 
automatic)  activities  as  lying  back  of  these  elementary  psychoses.  Thus  we 
may  conceive  of  ourselves  as  tracing  the  growth  of  the  more  complex  im- 
pulses out  of  blind  unconscious  reflex  or  automatic  movements.  Even  here, 
however,  some  feeling  and  ideation  and  consciousness  of  self-effort  are  very 
likely  involved.  The  soliciting  and  guiding  influence  of  pleasure  and  the 
inhibiting  and  guiding  influence  of  pain,  are  all-important  in  the  formation 
of  complex  impulses.  The  child  kicks,  strikes,  bites,  clutches  with  its 
hands,  performs  the  various  functions  of  voluntary  bodily  easement,  makes 
its  first  efforts  at  creeping  and  walking,  responds  with  the  more  complex 
imitative  movements,  etc.,  etc. — ^impulsively.  So,  also,  very  largely,  does 
the  trained  athlete  play  ball  or  perform  upon  parallel  bars,  the  boxer  box, 
and  the  fencer  thrust  and  parry ;  so  also  does  the  expert  in  mental  arith- 
metic, or  the  physician,  artful  but  not  scientific  in  diagnosis,  seize  and  fol- 
low the  mental  clue  in  impulsive  fashion.  In  similar  fashion  do  men  and 
women  fall  in  love  and  pursue  the  object  of  their  passion ;  heroes  aglow 
with  excitement  hew  their  way  or  lead  their  troops  in  battle ;  business  men 
buy  and  sell  stocks,  or  gamblers  bet  at  cards.  That  is  to  say,  in  all  these 
cases  we  have  complex  and  purposeful  movements  following  upon  the 
*'  drive  **  toward  a  desired  object  which  arises  in  a  mixed  condition  of  crav- 
ing and  conation  ;  and  what  is  noticeably  left  out  of  our  account  of  the  ac- 
tion— because  it  is  really  wanting  in  the  conscious  conditions — is  a  clear 
mental  representation  of  an  end  to  be  reached  by  adapted  and  selected 
means,  and  the  choices  adopting  the  end  and  selecting  the  means. 

Most  important  of  all  in  the  development  of  the  impulses  is  the  securing 
by  experience  of  the  right  inhibitions  or  checks  to  the  appetencies.  The 
animal,  the  child,  the  insane  and  diseased  will,  and  the  subject  of  hyp- 
notic suggestion,  are  all  lacking  in  a  sufficient  reserve  of  inhibitory  infiu- 
ences.  Physiologically  expressed,  we  may  say  that  the  "stock  of  reserve 
brain-i)ower "  belonging  to  the  higher  and  more  purely  psychic  centers  is 
small  in  these  oases ;  the  discharges  from  the  lower  centers  are  too  prompt 
and  explosive,  as  it  were.  Psychologically  regarded,  we  notice  in  such  per- 
sons a  lack  of  reserve  in  expressive  action  and  in  movements  designed  to  sat- 
isfy some  form  of  craving — a  lack  of  **  self-control. "    The  dipsomaniac  (who 
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drinks  impnluyely),  the  kleptomaniao  (who  steals  impnlsivelj),  the  plano- 
maniao  (who  wanders  offimpnlsiTelj),  the  erotomaniac  (who  gratifies  sexual 
appetite  impolsiTely),  are  all  examples  of  thevictims  of  nnchecked  impulses. 
In  all  sach  oases,  craving  passes  rapidly  from  excited  feeling  over  into  the 
stress  of  initial  conation ;  and  conation  at  once  breaks  over  into  motor  effects. 
It  is  for  reasons  which  lie  in  the  reiy  nature  of  these  appetencies  that,  by 
**  development "  of  the  impulses,  we  understand  almost  wholly  their  culture 
by  inhibition.  Inhibition  is,  however,  only  a  part  of  the  real  development, 
as  well  as  of  the  highest  development,  of  the  impulsive  or  appetitive  condi- 
tions of  mind.  For,  as  has  already  been  indicated,  in  all  complex  forms  of 
movement  the  best  practical  results  require  that  cultivated  impulses  should 
take  the  initiative  and  should  keep  the  lead.  Beasoning,  or  drawing  con- 
clusions from  consciously  accepted  grounds,  is  quite  too  slow  even  to  con- 
serve our  safety,  much  less  to  attain  the  rewards  of  skill  and  art  Neither 
is  the  result  of  impulse  always,  by  any  means,  inferior  to  that  attained  by 
ratiocination. 

2  5.  The  three  forms  of  appetite  popularly  recognized— for  food,  for 
drinks  and  the  appetite  of  sex — may  properly  be  considered  among  the  de- 
veloped impulses;  the  two  former  are,  even  in  man's  case,  comparatively 
direct  in  their  working  and  simple  in  character ;  the  latter  is  much  more 
eomplex.  The  new-bom  child,  when  first  offered  food,  probably  obtains  it 
by  sucking  as  an  almost  purely  physiological  refiex.  It  is  by  experience  in 
being  fed  that  a  truly  psychical  appetency  arises.  The  acquired  infantile 
appetite  consists  of  a  mixture  of  uneasy  bodily  sensations  that  are  ill-local- 
ized, of  more  definite  psychical  desire  for  an  object  already  experienced 
as  pleasure-giving,  with  revived  mental  images  of  manifold  comfortable  sen- 
sations of  warmth,  fulness  of  the  stomach,  etc.;  and  especially  of  the  cons- 
tive  tension  that  is  ready  to  break  over  into  the  actual  complex  of  sucking 
movements.  But  what  we  call  the  ''  appetite  for  food  *'  in  adult  life  is  a 
much  more  complex  afiair.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  many  persons  who  have 
scarcely  known  real  keen  hunger,  it  is  largely  an  ideal  afhir  ;  it  is  a  half-in- 
tellectual and  relatively  faint  desire  to  realize  certain  definite  satisfactions 
once  experienced.  It  is  an  appetite  for  breakfast,  or  for  luncheon,  or  for 
dinner ;  for  this  or  that  kind  or  combination  of  food.  It  is  even  often  a 
mixture  of  anticipated  sympathetic  feelings  of  an  associative  sort.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  appetite  in  the  case  of  those  adults  who  do  know  what  hun- 
ger is,  and  are  habitually  ill-fed,  is  even  more  unlike  the  appetite  of  infancy. 

What  is  called  the  ** appetite  of  sex"  is  often  spoken  of  as  though  it 
were  a  very  simple  and  direct  affair.  On  the  contrary,  this  so-called  appetite 
is  a  very  variable  and  always  rather  complex  mixture  of  sensation,  ideation, 
feeling,  and  will.  Even  before  tlie  appetency  assumes  the  more  definite 
form  which  belongs  to  the  age  of  puberty,  it  seems  to  be  latent  in  that  dif- 
ference of  consciousness  with  which  children  regard  those  of  the  opposite 
sex.  Doubtless  it  is  difficult  he^e  to  tell  bow  much  is  due  to  associations  es- 
tablished by  education,  and  how  much  is  rather  a  matter  ''  of  nature,"  as 
we  should  say.  In  its  beginnings  it  is  often,  almost  as  much  a  matter  of 
feeling  gentle  repulsions,  or  **  shyness,"  as  of  vague  attractions — minglings 
of  curiosity,  desire  of  approbation,  and  undefined  cravings.  In  many  cases 
the  same  conflict  between  feelings  of  attraction  and  feelings  of  repulsion 
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diaraoieiizes  sexnal  apx)etite  even  alter  the  characteristic  bodily  sensations 
become  more  prominent.  We  have  abreadj  referred  to  the  fact  that  the 
age  of  puberty  is  itself  marked  bj  a  wonderful  development  of  obscure 
bnt  powerful  feelings  of  craving.  It  is  at  once  the  impulsive  and  the 
sentimental  age.  And  what  we  call  ''sexual  feeling/*  as  though  it  were 
a  definite  thing  instead  of  being  a  complex  mixture,  enters  into  all  the  rela- 
tions and  intercourse  which  exist  between  persons  of  opposite  sexes.  Sel- 
dom or  never  does  it  sink  so  low  in  human  consciousness  as  to  be  for  a  long 
time  that  relatively  simple  bodily  impulse,  or  craving,  which  man  shai*es 
in  common  with  the  other  animals.  The  rather  does  it  ordinarily  associate 
with  itself  a  variety  of  related  feelings ;  and,  in  connection  with  this  varied 
affective  excitement,  the  increased  activity  of  imagination  is  to  be  noted.  > 
Indeed,  the  appetency  may  be  so  refined  as  to  assume  largely  the  character- 
istics of  sentiment ;  though  not  without  that  longing  for  certain  relations  to 
the  object  (that  is,  the  object  is  never  regarded  in  a  merely  contemplative 
way)  which  belongs  to  the  condition  as  appetitive.  Thus  Plato  was  able  to 
define  M'os  as  the  instinct  for  the  ideal — the  excitant  of  impulsive  move- 
ments toward  objects  held  up  by  imagination. 

2  6.  The  peculiar  character  of  impulse  is  further  seen  when  we  consider 
that  almost  all  the  emotions  have  specially  correlated  impulses  to  which  they 
give  rise.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  impulse  is,  in  its  very  nature,  feeling 
blended  with  initial  conation,  on  the  way  to  purposeful  movements.  Thus 
the  impulse  of  auger  is  to  strike,  or  kick,  or  resist ;  the  impulse  of  hatred  or 
revenge  is  to  injure  the  object  of  the  feeling,  though  in  a  more  planfnl  way, 
since  hatred  and  revenge  are  passions  or  cherished  emotions ;  the  impulse  of 
fear  is  to  run  away  or  to  take  an  attitude  of  defence  rather  than  of  attack,  as 
in  the  case  of  ang^r  ;  the  impulse  of  love  is  to  fondle,  defend,  and  to  em- 
brace, etc.  Even  such  feelings  as  curiosity,  doubt,  and  belief,  if  they  reach 
an  emotional  stage,  manifest  appropriate  connected  impulses.  Thus  we  feel 
"  impelled**  to  look  "pryingly**  at  the  object  which  excites  curiosity,  "sus- 
piciously '*  at  that  which  excites  doubt,  ''  confidingly  '*  at  that  to  which  be- 
lief attaches  itself.  This  **  looking  *'  impulse  is  significant  of  that  mixture 
of  craving  and  conation  which  belongs  to  aU  the  conditions  of  mind  which 
have  the  characteristics  of  appetency.  And  here  we  return  to  the  general  and 
most  important  psychological  truth  (oomp.  pp.  211-216),  that  man  is  made 
for  action,  and  that  every  mental  excitement  of  whatever  sort  is  of  the  nature 
of  an  impelling  force  upon  the  motor  organism.  Even  in  those  more  re- 
strained and  hidden  conditions  of  mind  which  only  developed  experience 
makes  possible  the  same  thing  is  true.  For  to  restrain  is  the  correlative  of 
a  condition  of  tension  ;  and  interior  tendon  is  so  connected  with  movement 
of  some  kind  as  to  find  a  natural  mode  of  outflow  and  relief  only  in  breaking 
over  into  movement. 

Few  words  have  been  employed  with  more  indefiniteness,  and 
with  a  larger  amount  of  ignorance,  than  the  word  Instinct.    In 

>  ThvB  on  the  one  side  we  find  Bain  Baying  CThe  EmotlonB  and  the  Will.  p.  196 1) :  "  Loye  Is  com- 
pleted and  eatiafled  with  an  embrace.  .  .  .  oor  lore-pleasaxes  begin  and  end  in  aensual  con- 
tact" Bnt  aa  Oabania  obaenrea  (Bapporta  da  Physiqae  eC  da  Moral  de  I'Homme) :  "  J'ai  vn  nom- 
bre  de  fob  la  pine  grande  f 6condit6  d1d6ee.  la  pins  brillante  Imagination,  una  aptitude  aingulidre  A 
tooa  lea  arta,  ae  46vBlopper  toot  A  coap  chea  dea  flilea  de  oet  Age,**  etc 
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the  attempt  to  explain  the  wonderfully  complicated  and  purpose- 
ful movements  which  some  of  the  lower  animals  perform,  with- 
out previous  experience  and  so  without  opportunity  to  learn,  this 
term  is  of  acknowledged  convenience.  As  has  already  been  said, 
unless  we  fully  agree  upon  certain  describable  conditions  of 
consciousness  which  can  be  proved  to  exist,  and  then  confine  the 
term  to  movements  dependently  connected  with  such  conditions, 
to  speak  of  "  instinct "  is  to  offer  in  explanation  of  those  move- 
ments the  mere  semblance  of  knowledge.  The  facts  in  the  life 
and  development  of  the  animals  which  are  usually  covered  by 
this  term  are,  however,  not  without  value  to  psychology.  They 
assist  us  in  making  it  more  truly  a  study  of  the  evolution  of 
human  mental  life. 

No  perfectly  clear  distinction  can  be  made,  even  in  the  case 
of  man,  between  the  impulses  and  the  instincts.  As  we  shall 
employ  the  terms,  however,  the  latter  differ  from  the  former 
chiefly  in  two  particulars  (comp.  p.  230  f.) :  (1)  In  the  case  of  the 
instincts  we  emphasize  more  the  purposeful  and  seemingly/  irUdli' 
gent  character  of  the  resulting  movements.  They  are  relatively  (as 
compared  with  the  impulses)  much  more  suggestive  of  the  con- 
trolling presence  of  ideas  which  are  set  as  ends  before  the  mind, 
to  be  realized  by  a  series  of  voluntary  muscular  transactions. 
They  seem  like  the  deeds  of  intelligent  will  striving  to  realize 
ideas  held  up  by  imagination  and  thought.  How  far  an  actual 
examination  of  the  data  of  consciousness  justifies  the  seeming, 
is  a  question  which  can  probably  never  be  answered  satisfacto- 
rily. But  (2)  by  the  word  instinct  we  mean  to  designate  only  such 
activities  as  hdong  to  the  species^  and  thus  exhibit  themsdi}es,  either 
at  particular  periods  or  uniformly,  in  tlie  development  of  the  indimd- 
ual  as  connected  with  its  welfare,  as  a  member  of  the  species,  or  with 
the  propagation  and  welfare  of  the  species.  Although,  then,  the 
modifying  and  exciting  influence  of  experience  may  be  felt  upon 
the  instincts,  they  are  ordinarily  understood  to  arise  chiefly  from 
the  nature  of  the  species,  and  not  to  be  learned  by  the  individual. 

The  attempt  to  apply  the  foregoing  distinctions  consist- 
ently to  all  the  phenomena  grouped  under  the  terms  "  impul- 
sive "  and  "  instinctive,"  whether  in  the  case  of  man  or  of  the 
lower  animals,  will  make  clear  its  own  impossibility.  Impulses, 
in  the  psychical  meaning  of  the  word,  and  physiological  reflexes 
and  automatic  movements,  shade  into  each  other ;  and  so  do  the 
instincts  shade  into  the  so-called  impulses.  Both  impulses  and 
instincts  in  the  course  of  development,  come  largely  to  be  ex- 
plained as  matters  of  more  or  less  definite  desire  and  purposeful 
intelligent  volition. 
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2  7.  For  instances  of  the  astonishing  performances  attributed  to  animal 
instinct  we  must  refer  to  the  books  which  treat  of  this  snbject.  By  those 
authors  who  attempt  to  do  anything  more  than  tell  interesting  stories,  these 
performances  are  explained  in  one  of  the  following  three  ways:  (1)  They 
are  considered  as  wholly,  or  veiy  largely,  of  the  nature  of  merely  physiologi- 
cal reflexes.  That  is  to  say,  the  complicated  mechanism  which  the  animal 
inherits  is  stimulated  in  appropriate  ways  and  it  responds  with  the  custom- 
aiy  ancestral  forms  of  reaction.  Here,  of  course,  unless  we  are  to  reduce 
the  animal  to  a  mere  physical  mechanism,  some  conscious  stimulation,  some 
irritation  of  sensibility,  must  be  supposed  to  take  place.  But  whether  con- 
sciousness is  aUowed  any  influence  in  determining  the  motor  reaction,  or  is 
regarded  as  only  the  concomitant  of  nervous  processes  which  would,  with- 
out any  interpolation  of  consciousness,  perform  the  result — this  depends 
much  upon  the  writer's  general  psychological  or  philosophical  point  of  view. 
Now,  in  the  case  of  any  sentient  being  equipped  with  a  system  of  connected 
organs,  the  following  points  seem  necessarily  to  be  provided  for,  as  it  were  : 
(a)  The  possession  of  the  bodily  organs  must  be  dependent  upon  and  related 
to  their  use.  Under  the  general  principles  of  evolution  we  may  say  that 
without  use  the  organs  cannot  be  conserved  and  developed.  Moreover  (6), 
if  the  being  is  a  sentient  being,  and  has  an  equipment  of  organs  of  sen- 
sation and  organs  of  motion,  the  possession  and  development  of  these 
organs  is  connected  with  the  rise  and  development  of  sentience.  That  is  to 
say,  the  proper  sensozy-motor  and  even  ideo-motor  activities  are  inseparably 
linked  in,  as  it  wei'e,  with  the  possession  and  use  of  the  mechanism  (the 
specific  set  of  organs  which  constitutes  the  so-called  ** nature"  of  the 
animal).  When  then  a  writer  on  instinct  expresses  himself  as  follows :  * 
''Has  the  bird  a  gland  for  the  secretion  of  oil?  She  knows  instinctively 
how  to  press  the  oil  from  the  gland,  and  apply  it  to  the  feather?  .  .  .  Has 
the  silk-worm  the  function  of  secreting  the  silk?  At  the  proper  time  she 
winds  the  cocoon  such  as  she  has  never  seen,  as  thousands  before  have  done, 
etc."— while  we  cannot  press  the  word  ''knowledge,*'  and  apply  it  to  the 
bird,  much  less  to  the  silk- worm  winding  its  cocoon  "  at  the  proper  time," 
we  may  maintain  that  structure  and  function  go  together,  and  that  purpose- 
ful use  of  the  sensozy-motor  organism  implies  a  psychical  relation  between 
sensozy  and  motor  consciousness. 

(2)  The  second  way  of  explaining  the  so-called  instinctive  performanoea 
of  animals  may  be  called  metaphysical.  The  metaphysical  explanation  of 
instinct  may  either  take  the  form  of  ascribing  such  wonderful  results  to 
"the  Unconscious"  (so  Hartmann),  or  to  the  wisdom  and  love  of  €k>d  who 
has  "endowed"  the  animal  with  the  instinct  necessary  to  its  well-being. 
Thus  Gdthe  exclaims :  "  There  is  in  the  curious  and  kindly  operations  of 
animal  instincts  something  which,  whosoever  studies  and  does  not  believe  in 
€k>d,  will  not  be  aided  by  Moses  and  the  prophets.  In  these  instincts  I 
perceive  what  I  call  the  omnipresence  of  the  Deity,  who  has  everywhere 
spread  and  implanted  a  portion  of  his  endless  love,  and  has  intimated,  even 
in  the  brute,  as  a  germ,  those  qualities  which  blossom  to  perfection  in  the 
noblest  forms  of  man.*' 

(3)  The  third  form  of  explaining  instincts  is  more  expressly  psychology- 

*  p.  A.  Chadbonme :  Instioct  hi  Animals  and  Men,  p.  18. 
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cal.  It  regards  the  resulting  movements  as  ezpreesive  of  complex  states  of 
feeling,  ideation  and  conation,  which  break  over  upon  the  motor  organism 
in  the  form  of  regulated  and  habitual  impulses,  if  we  may  so  speak. 

The  completer  explanation  of  the  instincts  requires  the  assistance  of  all 
of  the  three  foregoing  forms.  But  the  purely  physiological  and  the  meta- 
physical explanations  fall,  of  course,  outside  of  the  domain  of  psychology* 
Since,  however,  the  psychological  explanation,  although  solid  and  indis- 
pensable, cannot  be  complete,  it  must  be  given  and  accepted  only  for  what  it 
is  worth.  The  simple  f^t  is  that  we  find  men,  and  the  lower  animals  gener- 
aUy,  using  the  structure  with  which  they  are  gifted  by  nature,  in  ways  sig- 
nificant of  feelings  of  craving,  of  anticipations  of  ends,  and  of  adaptation  of 
means,  which  considered  in  themselves  imply  far  higher  degrees  of  conscious 
ideation  than,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  really  exist.  To  such  complex  condi* 
tions  of  consciousness,  with  their  motor  accompaniments,  we  give  the  term 
'*  instincts.*' 

2  8.  It  is  significant  that  one  authority  >  divides  the  instincts  in  the 
following  way: — sensation  -  impulses,  perception-impulses,  idea-impulses. 
It  IB  probable,  however,  that  all  the  more  complex  instincts  in  the  higher 
animals  involve  all  three  of  these  forms  of  impulse.  This  is  certainly  the 
impression  we  get  if  we  examine  the  movements  of  the  bird  building  its 
nest,  or  of  the  spider  spinning  its  web,  or  of  the  squirrel  collecting  and 
storing  nuts,  or  of  the  infant  sprawling  on  all  fours  and  trying  to  creeps  or 
practising  its  first  articulate  sounds,  or  grasping  after  bright  objects,  eta 
Gertain  sensations,  with  a  strong  feeling-tone,  blend  in  the  particular  req- 
uisite condition  of  restlessness  and  craving;  the  perception  of  various 
surrounding  objects  stimulates  still  further  the  feeling  of  craving  and  sug- 
gests some  dim  idea  of  the  object  toward  which  the  instinctive  craving 
points ;  and  the  idea,  although  obscure,  seems  in  some  sort  to  arouse  and 
goide  the  will  to  the  efforts  at  realization.  This  entire  condition  of  con- 
sciousness is  then  like,  but  only,  in  most  cases,  faintly  like,  that  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  when  we  are  stimulated  by  desire,  to  form  the  idea  of 
what  will  satisfy  the  desire,  to  select  the  appropriate  means,  and  planfuUy 
to  create  the  object. 

It  accords  with  our  view  of  instinct  that,  in  aU  the  higher  mammals, 
their  instinctive  performances  are  not  absolutely  uniform  and  infallible,  but 
are  modifiable  by  experience.  It  also  accords,  that  so  many  of  the  instincts 
develop  in  connection  with  a  certain  maturity  of  the  organism,  or  under 
certain  circumstances.  Such  are,  for  example,  the  instincts  connected  with 
sex,  with  the  acquirement  and  possession  of  prox)erty,  and  with  the  affections 
of  the  family  life.  Instincts  are  also,  in  the  case  of  the  higher  animals  and 
especially  in  the  case  of  man,  inhibited  and  well-nigh  or  quite  suppressed 
by  habit,  as  embodying  the  results  of  experience. 

2  9.  From  their  very  nature  the  number  of  the  instincts  in  man  is  far  less 
than  the  number  of  his  impulses.  The  attempt  to  classify  the  instincts 
would,  then,  be  less  formidable  and  more  likely  to  succeed.  And  yet  even 
here  we  shall  be  most  truly  scientific  by  not  trying  to  be  too  precise.  For 
certainly  almost  all  those  natural  emotions,  which  we  have  seen  give  rise  to 
the  impulses,  more  or  less  completely  conform  to  our  description  of  an  in- 

>  Schneider :  Der  ThierlBche  WiUe ;  and  comp.  liiB  Der  MenschUche  WUle,  p.  108  f. 
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stinct  Anger  and  fear,  onzioBitj  and  aifeotion,  in  the  yonng  animal»  as  thej^ 
become  tinged  more  deeply  with  imagination  and  intelligence,  show  their 
relation  to  the  welfare  of  the  indiyidnal  as  a  member  of  the  species.  And  in 
the  porsnit  of  the  objects  of  its  varions  forms  of  appetency,  it  may  be  said 
to  show  a  skill  which  is  only  partially  acquired— partially,  then,  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  its  skill  is  an  instinctive  afbir. 

Indeed,  it  has  sometimes  been  denied  that  man  has  any  genuine  in- 
stincts. The  gap  between  his  so-^ialled  "  blind  "  impulses  and  his  intelli- 
gent acquired  aptitudes  is  thus  left  quite  unfilled.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  some  writers  who  ascribe  long  lists  of  duly  classified  instincts  to 
human  children  and  adults.  Among  such  are  the  instincts  to  suck,  to  bite, 
to  clasp,  to  put  in  the  mouth,  cry,  smile,  creep,  walk,  to  imitate,  to  emulate, 
to  fight,  eta  So  also  are  sympathy,  and  the  various  forms  of  fear,  acquisi- 
tiveness, and  the  tendency  to  appropriate,  called  instincts.  We  hear  also  of 
the  instincts  of  play,  of  shyness,  and  of  sociability,  of  secretiveness,  and 
modesty,  and  of  various  forms  of  love.'  But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  many  of 
these  have  already  been  treated  as  belonging  to  the  impulses  and  to  the 
natural  forms  of  emotion  and  affection.  And  when  we  include  only  such 
purposeful  complex  activities  as  belong  to  the  species,  as  arise  necessarily  in 
the  course  of  the  development  of  the  individual  member  of  the  species,  and 
include  vague,  restless  craving,  faint,  obscure  ideation  of  an  end  to  be  reached 
in  the  satisfaction  of  that  craving,  and  selection  of  means,  but  without  clear 
mental  seizure  of  the  end  or  comprehension  of  the  relation  of  the  means  to 
it,  as  an  end — we  have  defined  psychologically  the  nature  of  instinct ;  but 
we  have  correspondingly  reduced  its  sphere  in  the  development  of  the  mental 
life  of  man.  Yet  even  thus  the  term  stands  for  a  considerable  number  of 
activities  midway  between  the  impulses  and  the  more  intelligent  and  planful 
results  of  acquired  experience.*  These  **  instincts  "  are  all,  however,  of  that 
indefinite  and  complex  character  resulting  from  the  fusion  of  sensational, 
ideational,  affective,  and  conative  elements,  which  belongs  to  every  form  of 
developed  mental  life.  And  the  only  valid  reason  for  not  calling  the  instincts 
"  faculties"  is,  that  their  very  nature  and  manner  of  development  make  us 
so  uncertain  as  to  how  much  of  conscious  process  is  responsible  for  the 
motor  manifestations — for  the  complex  and  purposeful  uses  of  mechanism. 

By  the  word  **  Desire  "  we  understand  certain  appetitive  con- 
ditions of  consciousness  in  which  the  blended  feeling  and  conation 
("craving  "  or  "  longing  for  ")  ie  directed  fmoard  eome  ol^ect  men- 
tally presented  or  represented,  of  whose  **  pleasure-pain*'  characteris- 
tics toe  have  had  previous  experience.  In  general,  then,  the  desires- 
include  certain  more  definitely  developed  forms  of  appetency. 

>  See  the  extended  HBt  of  James :  The  Principles  of  Psychology,  IL,  p.  408  f. 

s  The  ambtgaons  memlng  of  the  German  word  rHM»«— Impnlses  or  InstlnctB  IndUEerently— 
favors  the  loosest  possible  dassiflcation  of  the  animal  appetencies.  Thns  m  find  one  writer  (Fort- 
lage :  System  d.  Psychologic,  I.,  p.  809  f.)  classing  the  vegetative  physiological  functions  among  the 
TrUbe,  Another  (Santlns :  Zur  Psychologic  d.  menschlichen  Triebe,  p.  8  f.)  would  redooe  them  aU 
to  three  classes  those  of  Being,  those  of  Fnnctioii,  those  of  Life.  Bat  this  makes  the  word  cover 
the  "  natural"  activity  of  all  the  senses,  and  even  "  nutrition  **  as  well  as  "  love  of  independence," 
etc  Surely  such  a  *' muddled  list  "—to  borrow  Profestor  James'  expiesaiop— baa  no  vahiefai  p^^ 
chology. 
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They  involve  a  more  intelligent  and  contemplative  attitnde 
toward  the  object  than  do  the  impulses  or  the  instincts ;  although, 
like  the  latter,  all  desires  are  forms  of  craving  and  initial  cona- 
tion (or  will  in  a  state  of  tension)  ready  to  break  over  into  pur- 
poseful movements.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  such 
questions  as  the  following  have  been  debated  among  psychol- 
ogists :  Is  desire  to  be  classified  as  feeling  or  will ;  or  is  it,  be- 
ing neither,  to  be  erected  to  the  position  of  a  fourth,  independent 
form  of  consciousness  !  Is  the  conscious  representation  of  pleas- 
ure (or— in  the  case  of  an  object  of  aversion — of  pain),  as  con- 
nected  with  the  object,  necessary  to  desire  ?  Such  inquiries  are 
best  answered  as  a  result  of  our  further  consideration  of  this 
complex  phenomenon. 

The  Nature  of  Desire  must  be  understood  (1)  as  growing,  in 
part,  out  of  the  dependence  of  feeling  and  willing  on  the  work 
of  imagination  and  intellect.  Beal  desires — as  distinguished 
from  impulsive  and  instinctive  appetencies — do  not  originate 
until  intellect  has  so  far  developed  as  to  make  a  presentative 
and  representative  knowledge  of  objects  possible  {ignoti  ntUla 
<nipido).  Hence  desire  has  rightly  been  called  by  one  author  '  a 
"  subjective-objective  phenomenon  " — that  is  to  say,  a  phenom- 
enon in  which  subjective  feeling  is  directed  outward  toward 
an  object.  Still  further,  the  object  which  excites  desire  must 
be  contemplated  as  standing  in  some  relation  toward  ourselves. 
Yet  again,  the  more  definite,  strong,  and  persistent  desires  require 
that  the  object  should  be  held  before  the  mind  as  both  related 
to  feeling,  with  its  tone  of  pleasure-pain,  and  also  to  will  as, 
at  least,  a  possible  object  of  attainment.  In  this  respect  the 
contemplation  of  objects  which  excite  desire  differs  markedly 
from  that  attitude  in  which  we  find  genuine  SBsthetical  sentiment 
awakened. 

The  nature  of  desire  requires  also  that  we  should  consider  (2) 
its  relation  to  feeling.  Without  excitement  of  feeling  there  is 
no  desire,  and  yet  desire  is  not  mere  feeling.  Different  kinds 
of  feeling,  however,  stand  in  different  relations  to  desire.  In 
general,  the  massive,  low-toned  pleasurable  feelings  are  freest 
from  admixture  of  desire.  The  emotions,  with  their  natural  im- 
pulsive character,  as  intellectual  development  goes  on,  tend  to 
feed  the  desires  increasinerly ;  indeed,  there  are  certain  states  of 
mind  which  might  be  called,  almost  indifferently,  either  "  pas- 
sions "  or  "  desires."  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  massive,  low- 
toned  conditions  of  pain — ^vague  or  more  solid  miseries  endured 
passively  under  the  law  of  habit,  or  because  we  have  no  "  idea  " 

1  Volkmann :  Lehrbncb  d.  Peycbologie,  U.,  p.  899. 
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they  can  be  helped — which  are  almost  totally  free  from  desire. 
Besides,  as  Dr.  Ward  has  said  :  ^  "'  Instances  are  by  no  means 
wanting  of  very  imperious  desires  accompanied  by  the  clear 
knowledge  that  their  gratification  will  be  positively  distaste- 
ful." Yet,  doubtless,  the  general  rule  is  that  we  desire  those 
experiences  with  which  remembered  or  anticipated  pleasure  (in- 
cluding relief  from  pain)  is  connected;  and  we  feel  aversion 
toward  those  experiences  with  which  remembered  or  anticipated 
pain  is  connected.  But  (3)  desire  is,  of  all  conditions  of  con- 
sciousness, most  nearly  continuous  with,  most  closely  cognate  to, 
what  we  call  "willing."  It  is  confessedly  only  a  step  from 
"  I  want  badly  "  to  "  I  will  have."  And  in  the  case  of  intense 
desires  habitually  g^tified,  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line  pre- 
<3isely  where  this  step  between  want  and  will  takes  place.  Hence 
that  consciousness  of  striving,  of  stress,  and  of  effort,  which 
belongs  to  all  strong  and  well-marked  desires.  *'I  want," 
"I  will  to  have,"  "I  strive  to  get"— these  follow  one  another 
in  their  natural  order,  unless  inhibited.  It  is  this  absence  of 
the  self-conscious  active  element,  of  the  initial  and  as  yet 
restrained  volition,  which  chiefly  distinguishes  much  of  our 
admiring  and  regretting  from  our  desires  and  our  aversions. 
In  desire,  as  such,  there  is  a  dynamic  element  which  does  not 
belong  to  feeling,  as  such.  How  desire  differs  from  volition  and 
choice — the  genuine  and  completed  "  deed  of  will " — we  shall  see 
later  on. 

2  10.  There  axe  few  Bubordinate  snbjeots  in  psychology  which  have  been 
more  vagaely  and  nnsatisfaotorily  treated  than  this — ^the  nature  of  desire. 
It  will  be  of  service  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the  right  view,  which  regards 
desire  as  a  peculiar  complex  development  resulting  from  the  combined  ac- 
tivity of  ideation,  of  feeling  with  its  experience  of  its  own  tone  of  pleasure 
or  pain,  and  of  conation — as  given  above — by  citations  from  a  few  authors. 
Herbart'  and  his  followers  regard  the  desires  as  forms  of  the  striving  of  the 
soul  after  the  appearance  in  consciousness  (the  *'  realization  ")  of  certain 
ideas.  So  Volkmann  *  considers  desire  as  the  becoming  conscious  of  the  ef- 
fort (des  Strebens)  toward,  or  against,  some  idea.  This  fanciful  definition 
implies  the  truth  that  desire  is  a  condition  of  consciousness  in  which  knowl- 
edge of  some  object,  as  possibly  or  actually  related  to  our  pleasures  or  pains, 
gives  rise  to  a  feeling  of  longing  and  effort,  indicative  of  combined  affective 
and  conative  activity.  Approaching  the  matter  still  from  the  same  point  of 
view,  we  may  go  on  to  show  how  desires  vary  in  content,  strength,  and 
rhythm  ;  and  how  they  accord  or  conflict  with  each  other,  as  the  presence 
of  the  objects  in  consciousness  varies,  or  our  knowledge  of  the  actual  and 
possible  relations  in  which  they  stand  to  the  ego  undergoes  change. 

>  Article  PBychology,  Rocjc.  Brit,  p.  74  *  Psychologie  ate  Wiaaenichaft,  L,  p.  USk 

*  Lehrbocli  d.  Psjchologie,  n.,  p.  88T  f. 
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Another  author,*  while  showing  that  erexy  desire  has  three  elements— a 
sensational,  a  representatire,  a  dynamic — adds,  in  somewhat  sentimental 
fashion,  that  aU  desire  springs  from  lore — arising  at  the  point  where  the 
emotion,  passing  beyond  its  actual  object,  aspires  to  have  a  more  complete 
possession  of  it  Joy,  which  is  desire  in  possession  of  its  object,  differs  from 
pleasure — the  former  being  a  passion,  and  the  latter  a  sensation  or  emotion. 
Thus  we  have  emphasized  the  affective  side  of  desire,  as  impulsive  feeling. 
Yet  another  writer,'  after  remarking  that  the  feelings  form  the  foundation 
of  the  desires,  that  rarely  does  any  feeling  exist  long  in  a  man  without  pro- 
ducing one  or  more  desires,  and  that  there  is  perhaps  no  desire  which  does 
not  have  its  root  in  some  feeling,  goes  on  to  say :  "  A  desire  is  a  force.'' 
''A  desire  in  any  being  is  a  striving  of  that  being  either  to  attain  some  feel- 
ing of  pleasure  or  to  be  relieved  from  some  feeling  of  pain."  These  words 
emphasize  the  impelling  or  conative  and  stressful  nature  of  the  feeling-fac- 
tor in  all  desire.  Hence  the  proposal  to  call  the  desires  **  active  feelings.*^ 
But,  finally,  we  find  many  authorities  regarding  the  desires  as  almost  if 
not  quite  purely,  exhibitions  of  will.  Effort^  one  such  writer*  holds,  is  the 
peculiar  kernel  of  the  ego  and  of  its  activity.  "  We  designate  an  effort  as  ef- 
fort after  an  a  (i.e.,  some  particular  desire),  when  we  know  that  the  effort 
attains  its  end  in  the  actualization  of  an  a.  We  call  it  our  effort  after  an  a 
so  much  the  sooner,  the  more  comprehensive  the  psychical  effort  which  at- 
tains its  end  in  the  actualization  of  an  a." 

2  11.  Two  arguments  may  be  adduced  against  the  dependence  of  desire 
upon  definite  mental  representation  of  an  object  as  related  to  the  self  in  a 
way  to  excite  interest.  First,  it  may  be  claimed  that  children  exhibit  plain 
signs  of  this  affection  before  intellect  is  sufficiently  developed  to  furnish  the 
knowledge  which  such  a  theozy  of  the  nature  of  desire  requires ;  second,  it 
may  be  said  that  all  adults  at  some  time,  and  adults  of  a  certain  temperament 
habitually,  have  states  of  intense  craving  which  are  not  fixed  by  any  definite 
process  of  ideation.  The  facts  involved  in  both  these  objections  must  be 
admitted.  But  as  to  the  first  objection,  it  may  be  replied  that,  while  such 
unintellectual  appetencies  must  be  admitted  to  exist  in  infancy,  it  is  just 
the  growth  of  experience  as  affecting  mental  representation  which  makes 
the  difference  between  blind  impulse  and  genuine  desii*e.  The  child  im- 
pulsively reaches  for  the  fire,  and  after  experience  of  its  effects  shrinks  from 
it  with  aversion ;  but  after,  and  on  account  of,  his  experience  he  reaches, 
with  desire,  for  his  nursing-bottle.  So  that,  even  in  the  case  of  the  earliest 
and  intellectually  most  undeveloped  desires,  there  is  truth  in  the  view 
which  regards  them  as  **  powers  of  memory,**  or  as  **  inner  powers  of  appre> 
hension  "  determined  "  feeling- wise.**  ^  Nor  do  the  states,  or  temperaments, 
which  might  be  called  "  intellectually  impulsive,**  disprove  the  view  we 
have  taken  of  the  nature  of  desire.  On  the  contrary,  they  confirm  it  Here 
rests  the  psychological  account  of  that  general  restlessness,  and  fleeting, 
manifold,  but  vague  desire — that  feeling  of,  and  yet  striving  against,  the  in- 

1  Rabier,  Lexeme,  etc  PBjeboIogie,  pp.  140  f.,  488  f.    This  author  seemB  to  accept  Spinon'a 
yiew  that  the  one  principle  of  all  the  personal  inclinationB  is  the  love  of  being,  or  the  effort  to 
tinne  in  beinf;. 

'  Harteen.  Gmndzflge  d.  Psycbologie.  pp.  118  f.,  177. 

t  Idpps,  GroDdtataacben  d.  Seelenlebens,  p.  609. 

«  Oomp.  Beneke.  PragmatiBche  Peychologie.  L,  p.  806 ;  S78  f. 
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tolerable  oppvesdon  of  ennui — ^which  is  the  fanlt,  charm,  danger,  and  se- 
cret, of  the  most  brilliant  intelleotnal,  SBsthetioal,  and  ethical  life.  For  the 
ceaseless  entertainment  by  imagination  of  varions  ideals  operates  upon  a 
sensitiTe  mind  to  prodnoe  something  like  the  same  vagueness  of  craving 
and  impolsiveness  of  will  (here,  however,  directed  into  certain  channels  of 
Attention  to  objects  of  thought  and  to  speech  about  them)  which  character- 
izes infantile  desire.  In  this  regard  Madame  de  StaCl,  for  example,  and  the 
joung  child,  maj  be  said  to  be  alike  in  the  indefinite  character  of  their  desires. 

2  12.  The  question  whether  we  can  have  desire  without  consciously  rep- 
Tesenting  to  ourselves  the  attainment  of  pleasure  as  resulting  from  some- 
possible  relation  to  the  object  (its  possession,  use,  affection,  etc.)»  has  been 
much  debated.  On  this  question  we  find  two  extreme  views,  one  of  which 
Asserts  that  what  we  desire  is  the  pleasure  or  the  relief  from  pain  (which  is 
only  a  form  of  pleasure) ;  the  other  of  which  holds  that  the  object  of  desire 
need  not  be  represented  as  **  good  "  at  all,  or  even  that  the  idea  may  pass 
into  volition  without  any  connection  by  way  of  pleasurable  or  painful  feel- 
ing. Such  truth  as  these  bald  forms  of  statement  have  can  be  apprehended 
only  as  we  remember  how  complex  and  variable  are  the  elements  and  forms 
of  desire ;  and  also  how  the  desires  are  liable  to  modification  under  the 
laws  which  control  all  mental  development.  We  have  seen  that  the  very 
meaning  of  desire,  as  the  most  intellectual  form  of  appetency,  implies  that 
what  is  desired  has  already  been  experienced  as  a  good.  But  intense  desire 
is  itself  a  painful  state  of  mental  tension ;  when  prolonged,  it  may  become 
An  intolerable  condition,  relief  from  which,  even  if  such  relief  is  accom- 
panied by  sorrow  and  pain,  may  be  of  all  things  most  to  be  desired.  Thus 
we  find  persons  afflicted  with  morbid  and  insane  desires  doing  deeds  which 
— say  they — "  we  had  to  do ;  *'  but  to  which  in  themselves  they  feel  an  in- 
tense aversion.  Moreover,  the  immense  and  overpowering  influence  of  habit 
must  not  be  neglected.  Certain  desires  grow  **  imperious  **  by  being  in- 
dulged. By  habit  also  the  memozy  or  anticipation  of  pleasure  or  of  pain 
becomes  so  attached  to  the  object  that  it,  irrespective  of  any  conscious  rep- 
resentation of  its  possible  relation  to  the  self,  becomes  attractive  or  repul- 
sive. Still  further  must  there  be  acknowledged  the  existence  of  morbid  and 
'<  unnatural "  appetencies  or  desires.  Some  of  these  have  their  roots  in  con- 
cealed diseases  of  the  organism,  some  in  irrational  curiosity,  some  in  the 
binding  powei^  of  strange  associations ;  and  some  originate  we  know  not 
why  or  whence.  On  account  of  the  connection  between  desire  and  ''  deeds 
of  will"  we  find  in  such  desires  the  "  causes*'  (rather  than  the  "  reasons") 
of  many  grotesque  actions  and  terrible  crimes. 

2  18.  Desires  range  themselves  either  in  series  upon  the  same  side  as  in- 
volving and  furthering  each  other's  ends,  or  on  opposite  sides,  as  incompat- 
ible. Hence  the  possibility  of  desiring,  on  **  some  account  *'  and  as  means 
to  a  desired  end,  what  in  itself  is  an  object  of  aversion.  Thus  the  lazy  boy 
desires  to  get  his  hated  lessons,  because  be  desires  the  promised  half-holi- 
day or  has  a  strong  aversion  to  the  punishment  which  follows  failure.  In 
the  complex  life  which  all  men  live,  almost  all  their  desires  are  conditional 
— another  proof  that,  while  impulse  is  blind,  and  instinct  only  seems  to  see 
the  end,  desire  is  more  dependent  than  either  of  the  other  conditions  of  ap- 
petency upon  imagination  and  thought     Hence  also,  liveliness  of  imagina- 
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tion  and  oonseqnentiality  of  thinking  are  necessaiy  to  give  strengtli  and 
gnidanoe  to  desire.  He  who  cannot  steadily  hold  an  end  in  mind,  and  think 
ont  the  consequences  of  conduct,  is  likelj  to  be  fickle  in  his  desires. 

In  that  conflict  of  desires  which  necessarily  takes  place — since  most 
**  goods  "  are  incompatible  with  each  other  and  experience  makes  us  know 
this  to  be  so— one  desire  may  overcome  the  other  and  lead  on  to  its  own  ap- 
propriate deed  of  will ;  or  the  two  may  hold  each  other  in  check  and  pre- 
vent the  satisfaction  of  either,  while  dividing  the  appetitive  states  between 
themselves,  as  it  were.  Or,  again,  both  may  subside  into  quiescence,  or 
yield  the  stream  of  consciousness  to  some  new  desire  stronger  than  either  of 
the  two.  Habitually  triumphant  desires  may  become  dominant  and  even 
monstrous  passions ;  and  this  no  matter  how  "  noble "  they  in  themselves 
are.  Thus  we  read  of  one  Montelli,^  whose  desire  for  knowledge  had  grown 
to  such  proportions  that  he  led  the  sordid  life  of  an  intellectual  miser,  and 
died  a  most  learned  and  yet  useless  wretch. 

2  14.  Finally,  the  nature  of  desire  is  shown  by  a  consideration  of  that 
complementary  condition  of  consciousness  which  we  call  "satisfaction." 
Feelings,  ideas,  and  volitions  as  such,  do  not  imply  either  dissatisfaction  of 
satisfaction.  But  we  have  seen  that  all  desire  is  essentially,  as  respects  its 
emotional  element,  a  condition  of  craving  or  dissatisfaction.  The  attain- 
ment of  that  which  is  desired  is  followed  by  an  unique  form  of  "  easement^* 
— the  pleasurable  state  of  satisfaction.  The  principal  part  of  satisfaction 
seems  to  be  negative  and  reactionary,  as  it  were.  The  particular  form  of 
complex  and  painful  craving  which  characterized  the  desire,  as  well  as  that 
conative  condition  which  has  been  recognized  as  the  "  effort  *'  belonging  to 
desire,  are  now  at  an  end.  In  most  oases,  indeed,  these  are  succeeded  by  a 
condition  of  pleasant  relaxation  from  strain,  or  of  massive  comfortable  feel- 
ing, or  of  positive  happiness  amounting  to  joy  in  possession  and  use  of  the 
desired  object.  In  cases  of  satisfied  desire,  where  the  cessation  of  the  de- 
sire is  followed  by  pains  of  body,  thought,  or  conscience,  the  unique  pleas- 
urable character  of  the  satisfaction,  in  itself  considered,  is  no  less  certain. 
The  man  who  with  a  weak  organism,  a  sensitive  imagination,  or  a  tender 
ethical  sentiment,  has  gained  his  desire,  is  no  less  satisfied  of  that  particular 
form  of  painful  craving,  because  he  has  replaced  its  pains  by  yet  keener  and 
more  lasting  ones. 

In  general,  the  pure  and  complete  satisfaction  of  the  desires  becomes 
more  difficult  and  rare,  with  the  increase  of  intellectual,  sesthetical,  and 
ethical  development.  As  a  rule,  the  richer  the  life  of  the  mind  becomes,  the 
more  imperfect  are  its  satisfactions.  In  compensation  for  this,  however,  we 
are  to  consider  the  lessening,  under  control  and  the  formation  of  habits,  of 
the  painful  intensity  of  unsatisfied  desires,  and  the  increased  amount  of  mild 
and  complex  satisfactions  which  the  very  multiplication  of  the  forms  of  de- 
sire makes  possible. 

If  we  were  to  begrin  our  attempt  at  stating  the  Kinds  of  De- 
sire by  an  analysis  of  the  conscious  life  of  different  individuals, 
we  should  have  to  say  that  there  are  as  many  desires,  for  each 
individual,  as  there  are  kinds  of  objects  which  he  has  found  pro- 

'  See  Beannis :  Les  SensationB  Internee,  p.  07. 
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ductiye  of  good.  On  the  other  hand,  the  manifold  avei-sions  of 
the  indiyidual  are  determined  by  his  experience  with  the  pain- 
producing  quality  of  different  presentative  and  representative 
objects.  Nor  should  we  thus  exhaust  the  list  possible;  for 
there  exist  also  certain  abnormal  or  pathological  desires,  and 
other  desires  which  persist  in  spite  of  the  experience  that  their 
satisfaction  is  accompanied  or  followed  by  painful  feeling.  In 
fine,  then,  the  very  individuality  of  every  individual  consists 
largely  in  just  this — ^the  character  and  number  of  his  dominant 
or  subordinate  desires.  Of  course,  we  may  generalize  and  clas- 
sify according  to  the  origin  of  the  craving  and  the  character  of 
its  corresponding  satisfaction.  We  thus  arrive  at  this  division 
of  the  desires :  (1)  Sensuous  desires,  or  those  which  arise  out  of 
bodily  cravings  and  find  their  satisfaction  in  the  possession  and 
use  of  some  physical  object ;  (2)  Intellectual  desires,  or  the  crav> 
ings  that  arise  from  the  constitution  of  the  mental  faculties  and 
find  their  satisfaction  in  mental  exercises,  or  states,  regarded  as 
objects  or  ends  to  be  attained ;  (3)  Sentimental  desires,  or  those 
which  arise  in  the  contemplation  of  some  form  of  the  beautiful 
(sesthetical),  or  of  the  morally  good  in  conduct  or  character 
(ethical).  To  these  might  be  added  (4)  a  fourth  class  of  desires 
to  which  we  have  already  given  the  title,  pathological. 

The  foregoing  classification,  like  all  attempts  at  classification,, 
only  serves  to  make  more  obvious  the  shifting  and  complex  nat- 
ure of  all  the  principal  forms  of  desire  as  they  are  actually  ex^ 
perienced  by  the  developed  human  consciousness. 

2  15.  For  example,  the  ''  desire  of  wealth  "  may  be  a  mixture  of  the  sen- 
snons,  intellectual,  and  sentimental,  combined  in  varying  proportions — aa 
we  Rhoald  doubtless  discover  if  we  could  get  at  the  full  oonscions  content  of 
this  desire  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  it  most  powerfully.  In  many 
cases  the  descriptions  would  emphasize  the  sensuous  satisfactions  which 
wealth  secures,  in  others  the  possession  and  use  of  wealth  as  a  means  for  the 
satisfaction  of  intellectual,  or  sasthetical,  or  even  ethical  desires ;  while  in 
still  other  cases  this  desire  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  restless  craying  for  the  in- 
tellectual and  practical  excitement  connected  with  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  or 
has  taken  a  really  pathological  character  and  become  a  "  craze  "  after  an  ob- 
ject which  the  pursuer  himself  knows  will  give  more  pain  than  pleasure  in 
its  possession.  Somewhat  similarly  complex  are  the  so-called  desires  for 
**  fame"  and  **  power,**  etc.  But  the  desire  with  which  we  regard  our  vari- 
ous objects  of  personal  affection  is  most  obviously  a  compound  of  all  the 
prindpEj  classes  of  normal  desire.  Particularly  true  is  this  of  the  desire 
that  enters  into  the  more  refined  forms  of  love  between  the  sexes. 

Finally,  we  note  that  the  complex,  higher  forms  of  appetency 
cause  us  to  take  a  significant  and  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
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tively  to  **v)ill,''  seems  remarkably  simple.  It  is,  indeed,  so 
simple  as  to  defy  analysis,  for  the  very  opposite  reason  from 
that  which  makes  analysis  so  difficult  in  the  sphere  of  the  feel- 
ings. In  treating  of  the  primitive  character  of  conation  it  was 
said  (p.  211  f .)  that  psychic  facts,  considered  simply  in  this  aspect, 
*'  have  only  one  kind."  **  As  snch,  there  is  one  and  only  one  sort 
of  conation."  We  shall  not  really  depart  from  this  position  now 
as  we  resume  the  discussion  of  the  development  of  mental  life, 
considered  chiefly  in  its  conative  aspect.  We  shall  indeed  speak 
of  volitions,  choices,  purposes,  and  plans ;  but  all  these  process- 
es in  consciousness  must  be  considered  as  modifications  of  the 
intellectual  content  and  affective  condition  under  which  one  and 
essentially  the  same  phenomenon  of  conation  takes  place. 

When  then  we  speak  of  the  development  of  the  will,  our 
reference  is  really  to  the  progressive  acquirement  of  those  com- 
plex intellectual  and  emotional  conditions  under  which  the  cona- 
tive activity  of  the  individual  takes  place.  Development  of  will 
is  development  of  knowledge  as  to  ends  to  be  chosen  and  real- 
ized, and  as  to  means  for  the  realization  of  the  chosen  ends ;  de- 
velopment of  feeling  in  the  formation  of  emotions,  sentiments, 
and  desires ;  development  of  skill  in  the  use  of  the  motor  mech- 
anism, whether  external  and  obvious,  as  in  the  movements  of 
the  limbs,  or  internal  and  concealed,  as  in  the  mechanism  con- 
nected with  the  fixation  and  re-distribution  of  attention,  and  the 
control  of  the  mental  train.  But  the  repeated  activities  of  cona- 
tion— like  all  the  phenomena  of  mental  life,  and  especially  so, 
because  we  may  regard  this  law  as  having  its  seat,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  will — fall  under  the  law  of  habit.  In  the  development  of 
intellect,  of  feeling,  and  of  motor  manifestation  of  conscio^ 
processes,  the  conative  factor  appears  ever  present ;  it  also  ap- 
pears, at  least,  as  a  determining  fact.  Thus— to  speak  popularly 
— if  it  be  true  that  I  am  always  dependent  upon  ideas  of  ends  and 
of  means  and  upon  motives  of  emotion  and  desire  for  what  I  will ; 
it  is  also  true  that  what  ideas  get  accepted  as  mi/  ends,  and  my 
means  for  attaining  the  ends,  and  what  motives  become  most 
powerful  loith  me,  depends  upon  what  "  I  will."  For  the  present, 
this  popular  way  of  representing  the  apparent  truth  may  be  taken 
to  mean  that  the  whole  mind — intellect,  feeling,  and  conation — 
develops  together.  But  in  what  sense  there  can  be  a  develop- 
ment of  will  considered  as  abstracted  from  all  development  of 
intellect  and  feeling,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  This,  however, 
need  give  us  no  anxiety ;  for  the  difficulty  arises  from  that  ab- 
stract way  of  speaking  of  the  faculties  as  though  they  were 
entities,  or  at  least  modes  of  being  or  behavior,  separable  from 
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each  other.  The  simple  truth  with  which  we  are  now  concerned 
is  this — in  the  course  of  their  development,  and  as  dependent 
upon  the  growing  life  of  memory,  imagination,  thought,  and 
feeling,  men  come  to  be  able  to  make  choices,  to  select  ends  and 
means,  to  shape  conduct,  and  to  form  far-reaching  purposes  and 
plans. 

"  To  wiU  "  (in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word)  is  then  the  restdt  of 
a  development ;  itis  something  tohich  tio  one  can  do  at  ths  beginning 
of  menial  life,  hut  which  aU  men  learn  to  do  in  the  course  of  its  un- 
folding. To  exercise  "  free  will " — ^in  any  conceivable  meaning 
of  this  term — is  not  a  birth-right;  it  is  rather  an  achievement 
which  different  individuals  make  in  greatly  differing  degrees. 
But  willing,  as  conscious  self -activity,  does  not  manifest  itself  as 
early  and  as  persistently  as  sensation  or  feeling ;  and  in  the  de- 
veloped consciousness,  that  which  we  mean  to  indicate  when  we 
say  '*  I  will "  is  a  unique  phenomenon.  It  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  emotion,  affection,  or  desire  ;  much  less  is  it  mere  conscious- 
ness of  movement  following  upon  sensation,  ideation,  or  thought. 

2 1.  Sajs  HOffding '  pertiiientlj :  *'  As  in  Greek  mythology  Eros  was  made 
one  of  the  oldest  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  youngest  of  the  gods,  so 
in  psychology  the  will  may,  according  to  the  point  of  view,  be  represented 
as  the  most  primitive  or  as  the  most  complex  and  derivative  of  mental  prod- 
ucts." The  failure  to  observe  and  give  due  weight  to  this  truth  has  re- 
sulted in  much  confusion  on  the  part  of  writers  on  psychology  and  ethics. 
The  primitive  root  of  will  in  conation — that  which  in  respect  of  the  third 
aspect  of  all  conscious  psychic  facts  makes  conduct,  as  distinguished  from 
mere  action,  possible — has  already  been  discussed  (Chap.  XI.)  ;  it  has  also 
been  seen  how  conation  stands  related  to  movement  and  motor  conscious* 
ness,  and  to  the  fixation  and  distribution  of  attention  in  the  different  fields 
of  consciousness.  All  our  couclusions  upon  these  points  must  now  be  re- 
called and  understood  anew  in  relation  to  the  development  of  so-called 
'*  Will.'*  Furthermore,  the  entire  nature  of  the  life  of  intellect  and  feeling, 
and  the  trend  and  laws  of  the  development  of  that  life,  must  be  borne  in  mind 
and  applied  to  the  understanding  of  volitions,  choices,  resolutions,  planniug, 
etc.  In  the  intellective  aspect  the  important  thing  to  notice  in  reference  to 
a  correct  psychological  theory  of  will  is  its  increasing ''  teleological  ^*  signifi- 
cance, as  belonging  to  the  very  life  of  memory,  imagination,  and  thought. 
As  intellect  develops,  more  and  more  remote  and  comprehensive  ends  are 
set  before  the  mind,  and  a  wider  and  more  precise  knowledge  of  means 
adapted  for  the  realization  of  these  ends  is  acquired.  Memory,  imagination, 
thought — all  necessarily  take  part  in  this  increased  recognition  of  the  teleo- 
logical idea,  this  conscious  awareness  and  pursuit  of  ends  by  use  of  means. 
Indeed,  each  act  of  recognitive  memory,  of  productive  imagination,  of  logi- 
cal conclusion  on  recognized  grounds,  is  in  itself  an  act  of  obedience  to  the 
principle  of  final  cause.    Even  in  those  cases  where,  under  the  beneficent 

1  OniUiiet  of  Pijchology*  p-  808. 
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effect  of  another  principle  (which  we  may  call,  somewhat  Tagaelj,  the  **  prin* 
dple  of  habit ")  these  activities,  haying  been  freqnentlj  performed  with  more 
or  less  reooc^tion  of  some  end  in  view,  come  to  resemble  instinctiTe  per- 
formances, their  teleological  import  as  affecting  the  development  of  mental 
life  is  only  the  more  apparent. 

What  is  true  of  the  intellectoal  faculties  is  tme  of  feeling  as  well.  The 
unformed  life  of  feeling  consists  of  relatively  few  and  simple  affective  states 
(connected  chiefly  with  bodily  sensations  and  appetencies)  which  huiuah 
blind  and  unchecked  stimuli  to  the  movements  of  tiie  bodily  organism.  As 
this  life  develops  in  dependence  upon  the  development  of  the  life  of  per- 
ception and  ideation,  the  variety  of  feelings,  and  of  their  consequent  con- 
flicting emotive  discharges,  is  gn^eatly  increased.  And  if  some  influence  from 
the  principle  of  teleology  were  not  exercised  in  the  realm  of  emotions,  con- 
tinued development,  and  even  continued  existence,  would  be  psychologically 
impossible.  As,  however,  the  feeling-impulses  become  desires,  and  some  of 
the  desires  are  weakened  or  eliminated  by  being  habitually  inhibited,  while 
others  grow  into  either  deep-seated  passions,  or  elevated  sentiments,  or  into 
dispositions  and  tendencies  and  habits,  by  .frequently  '*  having  their  own 
way,"  the  organization  of  the  life  of  feeling  goes  on.  And  here  that  veiy 
dependence  of  complex  affective  states  upon  intellect,  which  contribntes  to 
their  variety,  also  makes  it  certain  that  they,  too,  will  shape  themselves  ac- 
cording to  some  system  of  means  and  ends.  This  is  true  even  when  the  ends 
are  no  other  than  the  satisfaction  of  the  momentarily  stronger  desires  or  of 
the  more  permanent  passions. 

Now,  it  is  into  this  self-forming  system  of  means  and  ends,  as  securing 
the  organization  of  the  life  of  intellect  and  feeling  that — we  may  figuratively 
say — Will  enters ;  nay,  within  it  is  the  willing  mind,  regarded  as  definitely 
adapting  the  ends,  selecting  the  means,  checking  or  indulging  the  appeten- 
cies, and  planning,  resolving,  controlling,  as  respects  the  entire  trend  and 
issue  of  the  course  of  development.  And  if  we  are  reminded  that  such  lan- 
guage is  figurative  and  encourages  a  psychologically  false  division  into  facul- 
ties, we  admit  the  partial  justice  of  the  accusation.  But  we  repeat  that  the 
other  style  of  speaking,  which  represents  the  phenomena  of  "willing"  as 
only  the  resultant  of  a  superiority  in  strength  of  two  contending  muscular  sen- 
sations, or  of  two  desires,  is  equally  figurative.  We  are  obliged  by  the  very 
nature  of  our  science,  which  describes  the  phenomena  of  consciousness  as 
such,  to  reaffirm  the  reality  of  conation  as  an  irresolvable  factor  in  all  psy- 
chic states ;  and  to  maintain  the  perfectly  unique  character  of  that  which 
we  know  takes  place  when  we  use  intelligently  the  words,  "/tri//."  In  view 
of  the  prevalence  of  the  teleological  principle  in  mental  life  there  is  certainly 
gp*ound  for  asserting  with  M.  Paulhan  :  *'  Every  idea,  .  .  .  every  senti- 
ment, in  brief,  every  psychic  system  tends  to  complete  itself  by  volitions  and 
motor  phenomena ;  every  system  has  its  own  will. "  *  But  the  essence  of  what 
we  call  preeminently  **the  will"  involves  "a  sort  of  trial  of  psychic  sys- 
tems " — each  tending  to  impose  itself  upon  all  the  others,  to  the  end  of 
completing  itself,  and  of  the  conscious  adoption  of  one  of  these  systems  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  others.  All  the  way  through,  then,  the  complex  phe- 
nomena involved  show  their  conformity  to  the  idea  of  final  purpose.     **  Will- 

1  Oomp.  LActiTit^  Mentele,  p.  »  f .  . 
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^,"  inaUUs  developed  inan\feUaHons,  implies  knowledge  and  feeling  vfith  refer^ 
enoe  to  means  and  ends. 

By  the  word  "  Volition  "  we  understand  a  c^finite  conative  ac- 
tivity consciously  directed  toward  the  realization  of  a  mentally  rep- 
resented endy  preceded  or  accompanied  by  the  condition  of  desire,  and 
vsucMy  OAXompanied  or  followed  by  the  feeling  of  effort.  A  volition 
is  then  a  complex  activity  in  which  conation  is  emphasized  as 
central  and  determinative,  but  as  dependent  upon  intellect  for 
its  direction  and  upon  feeling  for  its  so-called  ''  motive  "  or  im- 
pulse. In  considering  the  nature  and  development  of  the  voli- 
tions we  enter  the  sphere  of  conduct ;  and  every  single  volition 
may  be  called  ''  a  deed  of  will."  In  actual  experience,  here  as 
everywhere  else,  the  principle  of  continuity  is  maintained. 
Looking  at  this  exercise  of  so-called  faculty,  we  cannot  draw  the 
line  precisely  through  the  place  where  it  emerges  in  obvious  dis- 
tinction from  previous  involuntary  conative  acts;  nor  can  we, 
in  the  case  of  individual  volitions,  always  say — ^just  here,  and  no- 
where else,  in  the  swift-flowing  stream  of  consciousness  did  im- 
pulse  or  desire,  wishing  and  craving,  give  way  to  a  genuine  deed 
of  will.  In  fact,  most  of  our  volitions  flow  forth  so  silently  and 
smoothly,  as  it  were,  from  the  very  interior  of  the  self,  that  we 
have  to  turn  to  those  rarer  and  relatively  extreme  cases,  where 
the  will  asserts  itself  more  definitely  and  even  violently,  as  it 
were,  in  order  to  understand  its  distinctive  character.  In  two 
respects,  however,  all  volitions  are  distinguished  from  m^e  co- 
native  activity ;  for  they  imply  mental  representation  of  an  end  to 
be  realized,  and  excitement  of  at  least  some  faint  form  of  desire. 

There  are,  moreover,  several  respects  in  which  different  forms 
of  volition  differ  greatly ;  and  these  differences,  by  the  many 
combinations  of  which  they  admit,  result  in  coloring  our  deeds 
of  will  so  strongly  that  they  scarcely  all  seem  alike  fit  to  be 
brought  under  the  same  term.  Among  these  differences  the 
following  are  most  important :  (1)  The  end  toward  which  voli- 
tion is  directed  may  be  conceived  with  more  or  less  distinctness ; 
or  it  may  be  more  or  less  familiar  or  strange  ;  or  it  may  be  in  its 
nature  more  or  less  remote  and  difficult  of  realization.  Thus  the 
character  of  the  intellectual  activity  connected  with  the  presenta- 
tion or  representation  of  that  which  is  willed  profoundly  modifies 
the  complex  nature  of  the  volition  itself.  The  character  of  every 
volition  depends  on  the  content  of  what  is  willed.  It  is  one  thing 
for  the  child  voluntarily  to  stretch  out  its  hands  to  the  nurse  or 
to  the  toy,  and  another  thing  for  the  man  of  science  to  decide 
upon  the  course  of  experimentation  which  has  just  flashed  into 
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his  mind  as  a  means  proper  to  a  remoter  end  in  the  discoyery 
of  some  ulterior  scientific  tmth. 

But  (2)  two  or  more  ends  may  be  presented  to  the  mind  in 
quick  succession,  both  of  which  cannot  be  willed,  because  they 
are  presumably  or  certainly  incompatible ;  and  in  connection 
with  their  mental  presentment  conflicting  desires  may  be  excited. 
Here — whereas  in  the  preceding  case  we  may  suppose  the  voli- 
tion to  be  *'  unimotived,"  since  only  one  end,  and  that  a  desired 
one,  is  presented — there  is  need  for  choice.  And  choice  itself 
may  be  either  between  two  or  more  ends,  or  it  may  be  choice 
between  acting  and  not  acting.  In  all  cases,  however,  volitions 
which  are  choices  have  a  somewhat  distinctly  different  character 
from  unimotived  volitions. 

Yet  again  (3)  the  amount  of  the  desire  excited  varies  greatly 
in  different  cases  of  volition ;  and  so  does  the  character  of  de- 
sire, whether  it  be  sensuous,  or  intellectual,  or  sentimental,  or 
pathological.  The  various  amounts  and  kinds  of  desire  which 
form  the  so-called  motives  for  our  volitions,  greatly  influence 
the  coloring  taken  by  the  deed  of  will  itself  as  it  emerges  in 
consciousness.  Sometimes  the  volition  is  pale  and  nerveless,  as 
it  were ;  because  desire  has  been  faint,  or  having  at  first  been 
strong,  has  finally  suffered  a  collapse.  Sometimes  it  is  blood- 
red,  because  stained  with  the  streams  that  have  poured  out  from 
the  vital  centers  of  appetite  and  passion.  In  connection  with 
the  two  just  foregoing  differences  occurs  another — namely,  (4) 
the  amount  and  character  of  preceding  "deliberation."  It  is 
this,  indeed,  which  emphasizes  our  most  genuine  and  tmmistak- 
able  deeds  of  will.  But  deliberation  is,  in  truth,  itself  a  sort  of 
mixture  of  intellect  and  inhibitory  volition.  We  speak  here  not 
simply  of  the  influence  which  this  mental  process  of  weighing 
ends  and  of  comparing  means  and  consequences,  has  upon  the 
question,  which  one  of  two  or  more  possible  volitions  our  choice 
shall  be  :  we  speak  also  of  the  fact  that  the  psychological  char- 
acter of  the  choice  is  itself  greatly  dependent  upon  the  amount 
and  kind  of  the  preceding  deliberation ;  the  resulting  deed  of 
will  has  a  different  tone,  according  as  it  has,  or  has  not,  been 
preceded  by  deliberation.  Beckless  will,  hasty  will,  excited 
will,  cool  will,  rational  will,  reluctant  will,  exhausted  and  breath- 
less will,  etc.,  are  among  the  many  popular  ways  of  expressing 
these  differences. 

Volitions  differ,  moreover,  (6)  as  to  the  relations  in  which  they 
stand  toward  the  psycho-physical  apparatus  for  control  of  the 
organism.  Here  one  chief  distinction  is  between  (a)  volitions  of 
inhibition  and  {h)  volitions  of  positive  innervation  ;  or  between 
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those  which  are  adapted  to  check  the  impulse  to  act  in  a  certain 
way,  and  those  which  are  adapted  to  produce,  as  we  say  (and 
are  actually,  in  the  order  of  nature,  followed  by),  a  certain  deter- 
minate form  of  action.  In  connection  with  these  distinctions  we 
experience  the  influence,  upon  the  entire  state  of  volition,  of  all 
the  various  modifications  of  the  feeling  of  effort,  whose  nature 
and  origin  have  already  been  discussed  (p.  221  f .).  Both  volitions 
of  inhibition  and  volitions  of  positive  innervation  have  their 
characteristic  feelings  of  effort.  In  the  one  case,  this  feeling 
may  be  described  as  that  of  offering  resistance  to  the  tension 
connected  with  every  form  of  appetency  or  desire  ;  in  the  other 
case,  it  is  rather  described  as  that  of  overcoming  resistance. 
Figuratively  speaking,  in  the  one  case  "  I  will "  not  to  let,  at 
once,  impulse,  appetite,  desire,  have  its  own  way  with  me  and 
bring  on  its  appropriate  form  of  action ;  in  the  other  case,  "  I 
will "  thatf  in  spite  of  certain  resistance  from  impulse,  appetite, 
desire  (and  these  may  take  the  form  of  disinclination  to  do  any- 
thing), a  certain  form  of  action  shall  take  place.  Here  it  is 
customary  to  speak  of  the  longer  or  shorter  period  of  struggle 
which  blends  with,  or  follows,  the  more  purely  interior  deed 
of  will,  as  a  nis-us  added  to  the  volition.  This  niseis  itself,  how- 
ever, is  necessarily  "  backed  up,"  as  it  were,  by  a  repetition  or 
prolongation  of  the  volition.  All  these  elements,  in  their  com- 
plex resultant,  enter  into  the  conditions  of  willing,  as  we  are 
now  using  the  term.  But  other  volitions  of  both  classes  (wheth- 
er of  inhibition  or  of  positive  innervation),  instead  of  being 
marked  by  more  or  less  intense  feelings  of  effort,  are  character- 
ized in  precisely  the  opposite  way.  They  are  marked  by  a 
wonderfully  grateful  sense  of  relief.  The  will  to  "let  go," 
"  to  surrender  the  struggle,"  "to  yield  to  desire,"  etc.,  are  voli- 
tions of  this  sort.  So  also,  in  cases  where  deliberation  has  been 
long  and  painful,  the  making  of  the  choice  is  characterized  by 
the  very  opposite  of  the  feeling  of  effort.  Even  where  the  task' 
set  by  the  volition  is  in  itself  a  severe  one,  whether  of  obvious 
bodily  movements  or  of  the  control  of  attention  and  the  train  of 
ideas,  it  seems  lightened  as  it  is  voluntarily  assumed — so  con- 
spicuous is  the  feeling  of  relief  accompanying  and  following  the 
resolution  of  the  7iisics  and  the  perfecting  of  the  deed  of  will. 

i  2.  Tlie  developed  form  of  "Will,  to  which  we  give  the  name  voliHon 
(proper),  differs  from  mere  cooation  or  primitive  attention,  by  being  con- 
sciously determined  according  to  some  recognized  •*  content."  It  is  will 
wJiieh  knows  what  it  wants.  Such  an  act  of  will  was  recognized  by  us  long 
ago  when,  in  the  chapter  on  this  subject  (p.  61  f.),  we  spoke  of  voluntary  at- 
tention as  a  **  purposeful  volition  ;  "  and  yet  again  when,  in  a  later  chapter. 
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we  spoke  of  ideo-motor  and  yolnntaiy  moTements  as  developed  fonns  of  oo- 
nation.  Here  the  distinctness  with  which  the  content  of  the  conative  activitj 
is  presented  in  consoionsness  admits  of  an  indefinite  nnmber  of  degrees ; 
and  these  degrees  separate  the  most  blindly  impulsive  from  the  most  intelli- 
gent of  onr  conations.  This  relation  of  volition  to  intellectual  content  Ib  ob- 
served when  men  try — as  they  habitually  do^to  excuse  themselves  from  the 
charge,  both  of  ignorance  and  of  immorality,  by  saying :  *'  I  did  not  think 
what  I  was  doing."  On  the  other  hand,  they  excuse  themselves  from  the 
charge  of  immorality,  but  not  of  ignorance,  by  alleging :  "  I  did  not  know 
what  I  was  about."  In  the  one  case,  the  volition  closely  resembles  a  mere 
impulse ;  in  the  other,  it  has  the  character  rather  of  a  volition  proper,  but  of 
one  determined  on  insufficient  grounds.  A  child  who  did  not  remember  the 
unpleasant  consequences  which  followed  previous  impulsive  states  of  fear,  or 
anger,  or  desire,  and  so  did  not  recognisse,  on  its  renewed  presentation  in 
consciousness,  the  character  of  any  particular  action  or  course  of  conduct, 
would  remain  incapable  of  volition.  It  would  continue  to  ran  away,  to 
strike,  to  bite,  to  reach  out  its  hand  for  the  candle — impuhivefy  ;  it  would 
not  inhibit  these  movements  by  a  genuine  deed  of  wiU.  The  dependence 
of  volition  proper  upon  the  recognition  of  objects  as  ends,  and  upon  the 
mental  representation  of  the  consequences  of  previous  impulsive  acts,  is 
further  illustrated  by  the  pause  which  often  occurs  when  unfamiliar  objects 
are  presented.  This  pause  is  indicative  of  the  question — ^What  to  wilL 
The  sensuous  attractiveness  or  aversion  awakened  toward  the  object  is,  of  it- 
self, sufficient  to  occasion  impulsive  movement ;  but  the  demand  to  act  in 
view  of  an  intellectual  determination,  to  know  beforehand  what  we  are  going 
to  do  and  what  consequences  we  are  to  experience  as  the  result  of  our  doing, 
is  necessary  to  a  genuine  voluntary  movement.  Shall  I  eat  this  strange 
kind  of  food  ?  or  drink  this  unfamiliar  form  of  drink  ?  or  trust  myself  to  this 
unaccustomed  vehicle  {kago  or  sampan)  ? — such  are  some  of  the  inquiries  be- 
fore which  hungry,  and  thirsty,  and  hurrying  travellers  have  to  form  voli- 
tions when  in  foreign  lands. 

All  these  variations  in  the  character  of  our  volitions,  as  dependent  upon 
intellectual  attitude  toward  the  ends  proposed,  are,  of  course,  connected 
with  variations  in  stress  of  desire,  in  amount  of  deliberation,  etc  Volitions 
are  also  characteristically  different  for  different  persons.  Some  wills  are 
rapid  and  impulsive  in  movement ;  others  are  equally  rapid  in  movement 
but  clear  and  strong  in  intelligence.  So  the  individual  volitions  may  at 
certain  times  be  characterissed  by  a  comprehensive  and  firm  mental  grasp,  al- 
though the  necessity  for  making  up  one's  mind  at  once  be  imperative.  For 
example,  let  a  horse  be  running  away  in  a  crowded  street,  or  a  child  fail 
overboard  from  a  ferry-boat,  and  one  looker-on  will  stand  '*  will-less  "  be- 
cause intellectually  stupefied,  another  will  rush  to  action  blindly,  while  still 
another  will  choose  the  best  means  of  action  with  a  coolness  of  judgment 
that  furthers  instead  of  hindering  promptness  of  movement. 

2  3.  The  dependence  of  the  character  of  volition  upon  the  amount  and 
character  of  desire,  and  upon  the  relation  which  the  will — so  to  speak — ^as- 
snmes  to  the  desire,  is  most  marked  and  influential.  In  this  respect  men  of 
different  temperaments  and  habits  of  action  differ  greatly ;  so  also  do  dif- 
ferent volitions  in  the  voluntary  life  of  all  individuals.     Some  men  of  little 
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jMwsion  or  excitement  from  any  form  of  feeling,  habitnally  exhibit  great 
energy  and  firmness  in  volition.  Here  again,  *  *  the  Will  **  may  be  intellectual 
and  directed  by  a  clear  mental  grasp  upon  ends ;  or  it  may  seem  to  be  more 
largely  blind,  mere  conative  energy,  a  relatively  unthinking  and  unemo- 
tional forth-putting  of  volition,  but  with  marvellous  strength  and  tenacity. 
Men  of  the  latter  class  often  acquire  a  reputation  for  *'  strong  will  *'  (more 
correctly,  obstinate  will).  Even  in  cases  of  equally  intense  emotional  influ- 
ence immediately  preceding  the  volition,  great  differences  appear  in  the  way 
in  which  this  affective  influence  gets  taken  up  into  the  volition,  or  adopted 
by  the  wilL  Frequently  the  experience  occurs  which  is  described  as  being 
'*  swept  away  "  by  desire,  and  so  willing  the  thing  wanted  because  one  can 
scarcely,  or  not  at  all,  help  doing  so. 

At  other  times  desire  or  passion  is  itself  voluntarily  espoused  and  made 
an  adopted  child  of  the  will.  Then  "  I  will"  means  not  simply  that  desire, 
although  resisted,  has  at  last  got  its  own  way  ;  but  rather  that  desire^  even 
perhaps  after  being  brooded  over  and  resisted,  is  now  Usetf  part  cf  what 
IwiU.  Such  phenomena  occur  not  only  in  cases  where  the  deed  of  will  is 
one  that  needs  for  itself  the  continual  influence  of  passion  to  hold  it  firm 
and  strong,  but  also  in  cases  where  this  deed,  under  the  influence  of  some 
ulterior  consideration,  is  itself  directed  toward  doing  a  certain  action  with 
the  accompaniment  of  a  certain  frame  of  mind.  The  frame  of  mind  is  then 
willed  as  a  XMurt  of  the  complex  action.  Bo  fanatics  and  reformers  often  act 
with  a  voiuniaty  passion.  Indeed,  as  Balzac  pertinently  says:  "Fanat- 
icism, and  all  other  sentiments,  are  living  forces.  These  forces  become  in 
certain  beings  rivers  of  Will,  which  gather  up  and  carry  away  everything.'* 
So  also  is  the  steady  glow  which  many  of  our  affections  display,  due  to  the 
manner  in  which  we  will  that  attention  shall  be  g^ven  to  them,  and  that  they 
shall  be  mottfs  which  lead  to,  and  suffuse,  our  actions,  or  indeed  our  entire 
life  of  conduct.  For  example,  this  voluntary  adoption  of  passion  and  desire, 
so  that  the  character  of  the  adopting  volition  is  itself  modified,  is  distinctive 
of  the  mental  attitude  of  the  lover  to  his  mistress,  of  the  patriot  to  his  coun- 
try, of  the  student  to  his  pursuits,  and  of  all  passionate  devotees  to  any  per- 
son or  cause.  It  is  as  true  in  its  way  that  there  are  voluntary  passions 
(states  of  emotion  and  desire  which  are  willed)  as  that  there  are  so-called 
voluntary  acts  which  are  little  more  than  unwilled  resultants  of  passionate 
feeling.  And,  indeed,  generally,  there  are  many  degrees  of  the  mixture  of 
emotive  and  volitional  elements  which  we  characterize  by  such  words  as 
volition,  choice,  and  purpose.  For,  it  cannot  be  said  too  often :  In  mery 
devehped  **dsed  of  wiU "  the  whole  man  acts  ;  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
**  willing  **  todo  which  is  not  a  complex  resultant  of  all  these  fundamenial  forms 
€f  so-called  faculty. 

2  4.  That  what  is  called  '*  deliberation  "  is  a  most  important  modifier  of 
the  character  of  our  volitions,  is  a  truth  assumed  by  all  naTve  as  well  as  elab- 
orate ethical  theories,  and  illustrated  by  the  language  and  practice  of  men 
on  every  hand.  This  truth  is  evident  at  once  on  considering  the  influence 
from  the  lapse  of  time  over  both  the  inteUectual  and  the  affective  antecedents 
of  volition.  If  volition  is  to  be  intelligently  directed  toward  an  end  that  is  at 
all  complex  or  remote,  and  especially  in  case  both  end  and  means  for  its 
attainment  are  unfamiliar,  the  process  called  '*  making  up  one's  mind"  as 
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to  what  to  do  cannot  take  plaoe  without  deliberation.  The  stndj  of  mental 
development  shows  ns  how  the  infant's  instinctive  panse  of  surprise  and 
hesitation  before  the  unfamiliar  becomes,  as  the  intellect  develops,  the 
deliberate  inhibition  of  action  and  the  weighing  of  considerations  (libero ;  I 
weigh  in  a  librae  or  pair  of  scales)  that  bear  upon  intelligent  action.  As  has 
been  said,  not  only  is  the  volition  thus  determined  as  to  what  it  shall  be, 
but  its  very  character  as  an  act  of  will  is  thus  changed.  In  this  way  voli* 
tion  itself  becomes  the  conscious  adoption  of  an  end.  In  the  most  highly 
•developed  cases,  then,  the  ''  I  will  **  takes  place  only  after  memory,  imagina- 
tion, and  thought  have  been  employed  to  set  forth  in  consciousness  the 
value — sensuous,  SBsthetical,  or  ethical— of  the  end  to  be  willed ;  and  per- 
haps (in  cases  where  choice  is  made  between  this  and  some  other  end)  to 
estimate  carefully  its  place  in  the  ''psychic  systems"  which  are  nearly  si- 
multaneously bidding  for  supremacy  in  the  allegiance  of  the  souL  At  the 
same  time,  the  effect  of  deliberation  upon  affective  consciousness  is  even 
more  obvious.  It  takes  time  for  one  to  think  what  one  is  about  to  do,  and 
to  make  up  one*s  mind  what  to  do  under  all  the  circumstances.  But  during 
this  time  the  play  of  feeling  goes  ceaselessly  on ;  and  how  it  goes  on,  in  any 
^ase  of  deliberate  volition,  is  a  matter  characterized  by  all  the  uncertainty 
which  belongs  to  affective  phenomena  generally.  For  the  love  or  the  aver- 
sion with  which  the  end  was  regarded  at  the  beginning  of  deliberation  may 
x)ool  off  or  be  pacified.  Indifference  may  take  its  place ;  or  some  rival  desire 
may  spring  up  and  eclipse  it  Or,  on  the  contrary,  what  was  originally 
faint  desire  or  latent  passion  may  become  a  burning  flame.  Thus,  we  know 
that,  if  we  can  succeed  in  saying  to  ourselves  or  to  one  another:  '*  Hold  on  " 
— "  You  may  wish,  and  desire,  and  crave,  but  do  not  will  just  now  " — it  can- 
not be  confidently  predicted  what  the  state  of  *'  motive**  will  be  that  imme- 
diately antedates  the  final  deed  of  will.  The  more  fierce  and  intensely  sen- 
suous are  the  desires  thus  held  in  check  while  we  deliberate,  the  more 
uncertain  in  many  cases  is  it,  whether  they  will  keep  hot  until  the  volition  be 
formed.  I^or  is  this  effect  of  deliberation  manifest  simply  in  determining  what 
the  volition  will  be  ;  the  volition  to  do  the  same  thing,  which  is  isstted  after  de- 
liberation  J  is  not  psychologically  the  same. 

Most  important  of  all,  however,  is  it  to  note  the  part  which  the  will 
itself  plays  in  every  process  of  so-called  deliberation.  Such  a  process  is,  of 
its  very  nature,  preeminently  a  volition  ;  the  rather  is  it  a  more  or  less  syste- 
matic series  of  volitions  under  the  headship  of  a  controlling  act  of  will. 
The  will  to  deliberate — the  volition  which  answers  the  call  to  "  hold  on,"  to 
check  the  immediate  procedure  from  representative  idea,  or  emotive  con- 
dition, to  a  deed  of  positive  adoption  of  the  end — is  as  thoroughly  charac- 
teristic of  a  highly  developed  faculty  of  conation  as  any  mental  activity  can 
possibly  be.  And  during  the  entire  process  of  deliberation — whether  it 
last  but  for  a  minute,  or,  at  frequently  renewed  and  prolonged  intervals,  for  a 
year — volitions  are  constantly  to  be  recognized  as  determining  the  resultant 
content  of  consciousness.  When  I  deliberate,  I  will  to  attend  now  to  this 
consideration  and  now  to  that,  to  encourage  this  desire  at  the  expense  of 
that  so-called  higher  sentiment ;  or  to  repress  the  other  sensuous  appetency 
by  entertaining  an  ethical  feeling— and  so  on,  throughout.  Psychologically 
considered,  it  is  no  less  true  that  I  will  the  influential  ideas,  feelings,  and  desires 
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than  that  the  ideas  and  feelingt  and  desires  influence  the  final  "  /  tot*//." 
Nothing  can  well  be  more  shallow  and  misleading,  in  desoription  and  expla- 
nation of  the  facts  of  consciousness,  as  snch,  than  to  regard  deliberation  as 
a  mere  straggle  for  supremacy  in  consciousness  of  ideas  and  feelings  and 
desires  that  strictly  determine  will.  [But  to  this  point  we  shall  refer  again 
later  on.] 

2  5.  Little  can  be  added  to  what  has  already  been  said  regarding  the  phys- 
iology of  Tolition,  considered  as  conation  (p.  216  f.)  or  attention  (p.  65  f.), 
regarding  the  psycho-physical  mechanism  of  movement  and  its  inhibition 
(p.  228  f.),  or  regarding  the  nature  and  origin  of  that  *'  feeling  of  effort  **  (p.  221 
f.)  which  has  so  conspicuously  to  do  with  all  deeds  of  will.  In  all  developed 
Tolitions  the  physiological  basis  of  the  entire  mental  condition  includes  both 
such  centrally  initiated  and  such  peripherally  originated  nerve-commotions 
as  answer  to  the  intellective,  and  affective,  as  well  as  to  the  purely  conative, 
factors  of  the  complex  mental  state.  Volitions^  even  physiologicaUy  consid- 
ered^ are  not  comparable  to  simple  sensations  or  feelings,  whether  of  the  mttscu- 
lar  or  of  any  other  sort.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  ample  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  whole  round  of  cerebral  centers  is  hard  at  work  when  we  are  de- 
liberately  (that  is,  with  intelligent  selective  attention  under  the  influence 
of  motives)  "  making  up  **  our  minds.  The  exhaustion  and  psycho-physical 
collapse  which  frequently  follows  choice,  in  the  case  of  prolonged  mental 
struggle  and  alternation  of  conflicting  desires,  is  significant  enough.  Into 
no  other  form  of  psychoses  does  a  man  '*  put  more  of  himself,"  and  suffer 
more  for  it,  than  into  such  complex  activities  as  lead  up  to,  and  terminate 
in,  deeds  of  will. 

At  the  same  time  the  distinct  and  unique  expeiience  which  consummates 
the  procbss  of  deliberation,  and  although  temporarily  terminating  the  con- 
flict of  motives  so  called,  often  begins  another  process  of  endeavor  to  **  carry 
out  one's  will,"  is  quite  unmistakable.  To  say  with  a  recent  writer :  *  **  The 
act  of  will,  even  in  its  highest  forms,  admits  of  explanation  as  a  motor  pro- 
cess by  means  of  the  customary  presuppositions  of  natural  science  without 
the  assistance  of  an  immaterial  principle  " — ^is  a  theoretical  statement  which 
we  believe  to  be  contradicted  by  a  fair  and  comprehensive  interpretation  of 
all  the  facts  of  psycho-physics.  But  to  say  also,  as  the  same  writer  does, 
that  "between  the  mental  image  of  the  effect  and  its  perception — 1.6.,  be- 
tween the  peripherally  excited  sensation  of  motion  and  the  previously  re- 
produced memory-image  of  the  same — ^there  is  absolutely  nothing  of  a 
psychical  character ;  **  and  so  to  conclude  that  Will  is  nothing  but  "  a 
sensation-complex  bound  to  the  sensory-motor  centers  of  the  brain ;  **  or, 
'*  Will  is  a  general  term  which  serves  the  purpose  of  ethical  considerations, 
but  has  absolutely  nothing  corresponding  thereto  in  inner  experience ;  *' 
— all  this  is  flatly  to  deny  the  plainest  facts  of  consciousness  which,  as 
suchf  it  is  the  very  business  of  psychology  to  describe  and  to  explain. 
For  the  distinctive  and  well-recognized  feature  of  difference,  when  we 
compare  the  most  primitive  forms  of  impulse  with  the  higher  develop- 
ments of  will,  is  just  this — Between  idea  and  motion  something  does  intervene 
which  is  unique  in  psychical  character,  viz,,  that  which  we  eocpress  by  the  words 
"I  Will." 

1  MQtksterberg,  Die  WHlenBhandliiiigf,  see  p|K  101. 118,  Itt,  etc. 
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2  6.  Those  who  would  reduce  the  dharaeteristios  of  volitioiifi  proper,  or 
deeds  of  will,  to  the  "feeling  of  effort"  do  not  soffloientlj  consider  the 
great  variety  of  phases,  so  to  speak,  which  this  feeling  exhibits  in  oonneotion 
with  equally  unmistakable  voluntary  processes.  As  the  distinctions  just 
made  remind  us,  we  sometimes  find  ourselves  willing  with  all  our  might  to 
restrain  ourselves  from  actually  doing  that  which  we  desire  to  do,  and  should 
have  done  impulsively,  tf  we  had  not  willed  to  deliberate,  or  to  resist  desire. 
At  other  times  we  seem  to  ourselves  engaged  in  overcoming  some  resistance 
to  the  movement  of  the  bodily  organs,  or  to  the  direction  of  attention  upon 
the  mental  train  toward  the  end  desired.  Such  resistance  may  arise  from 
what  is  called  sluggishness  of  body  or  of  mind ;  or  it  may  come  from  the 
apparently  inherent  difficulty  of  the  action  willed.  Thus  we  express  a  fre- 
quent painful  experience  by  saying,  " I  can't  bring  myself  to  do  this"  (to 
spring  out  of  bed  when  the  hour  for  rising  strikes ;  to  take  the  cold  plunge ; 
to  have  the  aching  tooth  drawn ;  to  work  out  the  required  problem  ;  to  write 
the  promised  article ;  to  engage  in  conversation  with  a  notable  bore).  At 
another  time— the  next  day,  or  perhaps  no  later  than  just  as  the  words  of 
despair  have  escaped  our  lips— we  find  that  our  will  has  rallied,  and  that  the 
difficulties  have  disappeared  or  are  being  overcome. 

But  if  in  a  large  number  of  cases  volition  seems  to  brace  us  up 
against  the  *'  temptation  "  of  desire,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  increase  tb^ 
feeling  of  effort  by  intensifying  and  prolonging  the  inhibition  of  action 
toward  a  certain  end,  or  by  engaging  us  in  the  pursuit  of  a  certain  end ; 
in  another  large  number  of  cases  volition  is  signalized  by  relief  from  the 
feeling  of  effort.  This  is  true  —  as  has  been  said  —  when  we  voluntarily 
'*  let  go "  instead  of  continuing  to  "  hold  on ;  **  or  when  we  solve  the 
doubt  whether  we  can  do  a  certain  thing  by  actually  starting  the  mech- 
anism of  motion  or  of  attention  in  the  process  of  doing  it;  or  when, 
again,  we  settle  the  oonfiiot  of  motives  by  making  a  choice.  Apparently 
the  physiological  condition  of  this  sense  of  relief  which  accompanies  many 
volitions  is  the  breaking  forth  of  nerve-commotions  from  the  "  occupied " 
cerebral  centers  into  the  appropriate  motor-tracts.  But  much  of  the  relief 
— whether  considered  physiologically  or  from  the  point  of  view  of  conscious- 
ness— is  due  to  the  changed  condition  of  feeling  which  results  from  the  voli- 
tion. For,  confessedly,  the  strain  of  excited  emotion  and  passion,  especially 
of  the  "  confiicting **  sort,  is  always  g^eat.  And  much  of  the  "burden** 
under  which  we  feel  ourselves  to  be  when  "  weighing  "  motives  is  caused  by 
our  beiDg  necessarily  more  or  less  "  subject  **  to  the  power  of  motives.  Here, 
again,  reference  might  be  made  with  profit  to  the  theory  of  the  cerebral  and 
psycho-physical  nature  of  the  intenser  forms  of  feeling  (comp.  p.  178  f . ) .  Other 
part  of  the  sense  of  relief  is  doubtless  caused  by  the  privilege  which  volition 
often  brings  of  ceasing  from  the  tension  of  attention.  The  more  deliberate 
is  any  deed  of  will — the  interests  involved  being  supposed  to  be  equal — ^the 
greater  is  the  required  attention ;  and  voluntary  attention  has  been  seen  to 
be  an  exhausting  activity. 

{  7.  Finally,  the  reactionary  effect  of  volition  upon  the  various  intellec- 
tive processes,  and  its  fusion  with  them  in  the  total  process  which  may 
properly  be  called  the  process  of  **  willing,"  should  be  kept  in  mind.  All 
the  intellectual  faculties^  whose  development  has  thus  far  been  traced,  are,  in 
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their  higher  exercise,  themselTes  volnntaiy.  That  is  to  say,  we  perceive, 
within  certain  not  easily  assignable  limits,  what  we  will  to  perceive ;  we  re- 
member what  we  will  to  remember,  and  think  and  conclude  as  we  determine  by 
volition  the  content  and  direction  of  onr  thought.  The  e£fect  of  voluntaiy 
attention,  as  a  consciously  directed  focusing  and  distributing  of  psychic 
energy  over  the  successive  fields  of  consciousness,  upon  (or  rather  within) 
all  these  forms  of  intellectual  faculty,  has  already  been  noted  in  detail.  So 
important  is  this  effect  that  some  psychologists  stand  ready  to  write  down 
the  equation  :  Volition  ^  Attention,  in  the  most  fundamental  and  compre- 
hensive meaning  of  both  words.  A  brief  summary  of  a  related  view  has  been 
made  as  follows  :  *  There  exists,  besides  mere  content  of  mental  representa- 
tion, a  subjective  personal  activity.  This  is  proved,  in  the  first  pla(^,  by  the 
effect  of  apperception  (or  selective,  attentive  perception)  on  the  mental  image 
in  elevating  it  to  the  point  of  fixation,  and  in  reinforcing  its  intensity  there. 
We  have  a  measure  for  this  increase  of  intensity  in  the  case  of  those  images 
which  we  voluntarily  evoke  in  memory,  and  upon  which  we  direct  attention. 
The  consciousness  of  this  process  considered  as  an  effort  of  attention,  and  of 
the  feelings  of  tension  which  accompany  it,  receives  the  name  of  ''  Will  '* — 
just  as  soon  as  we  take  into  consideration  the  external  actions  which  result 
from  it. 

Not  only  in  perception  and  memory  does  volition  exercise  a  determining 
influence  over  the  resulting  mental  condition ;  in  affirmative  and  negative 
judgment,  also,  the  will  expresses  itself  in  a  peculiarly  impressive  way.  In- 
deed, the  essence  of  these  two  kinds  of  judgment  may  be  said  to  lie  in  the 
fiat  and  neget  of  the  voluntary  mind.  When  volition  is  completed,  the 
language  in  which  it  expresses  itself  is  the  affirmative  judgment — ^with  an 
emphasis:  "I  will  this,"  or  the  negative  judgment :  *'  I  will  not  that."  No 
matter  how  purely  logical  our  thinking  may  seem  to  us  to  be,  or  how  color- 
less, dispassionate,  and  strictly  consequential  our  conclusions,  certainly  in 
all  judgments  relating  to  matters  of  conduct,  and  probably  also  in  all  scien- 
tific judgments  as  well,  we  will  to  judge  what  we  think  it  fit  to  judge.  That 
is  to  say,  the  more  deliberate  our  consideration  of  the  grounds  on  which  the 
concluding  thought  must  be  seen  to  repose,  the  more  deliberate  our  weigh- 
ing of  evidence,  the  more  does  the  final  act  of  "  drawing  *'  the  conclusion  es- 
cape the  nature  of  a  blind  impulsive  leap  and  assume  the  character  of  a  deed 
of  will.  So  also  do  men  accept  or  reject  those  judgments,  to  which  they  are 
solicited  or  from  which  they  are  repelled  by  ethical  sentiment,  in  the  form 
of  a  volitional  activity,  llita  aU  the  faculties  are  welded  together  in  their 
higher  manifestations  and  developments  ;  thus  what  we  will  is  not  ovdy  depend- 
ent on  what  we  think,  and  what  we  unU  on  what  we  wish,  but  also  what  we  think 
on  what  we  wish  and  vnU,  For  the  development  of  that  so-called  faculty  to 
which  we  ascribe  the  origin  of  conduct  is — we  repeat— a  most  complex  affair ; 
and  its  deeds,  the  so-called  volitions,  imply  the  fusion  of  all  the  various 
fundamental  processes  of  mind  in  the  relations  acquired  by  experience. 

It  is,  however,  the  wonderful  mental  phenomenon  (or  rather 
complex  of  mental  processes)  which  is  called  Choice,  that  most 


1  Comp.  DwebriuHiten,  F^ychologie  de  TApperceptioD,  p.  1S9  f.— «ii  Attempt  to  Bnmmarlxe  the 
theory  of  Wnndt 
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exhibits  the  many-sided  nature  of  the  developed  Will.  In  order 
to  determine  most  satisfactorily  the  "moments"  which  enter 
into  this  phenomenon,  we  must  analyze  our  protracted  condition 
of  mind  when  we  are  most  plainly  and  elaborately,  as  it  were, 
making:  a  choice.  Here  physiological  theory  and  experimental 
data  are  of  little  assistance.  For  almost  no  knowledge  of  facts 
exists  on  which  to  base  such  a  theory ;  and  experiments  have  a 
direct  bearing  only  on  those  relatively  simple  cases  of  reaction- 
time  which  show  that,  instead  of  really  "  choosing  " — in  the  most 
peculiar  meaning  of  that  word — ^the  subject  of  the  experiments 
is  only  reacting  impulsively  under  the  influence  of  habitu- 
ally  associated  mental  images.  The  psychological  basis  for  a 
discussion  of  the  questions  in  debate  between  the  advocates  of 
determinism  and  free  will  has  not  yet  been  laid  in  experiment ; 
it  probably  never  will  be  laid,  to  any  satisfactory  extent,  in  work 
done  in  physiological  or  psycho-physical  laboratories.  The  com- 
plex phenomena,  or  series  of  phenomena,  which  we  call  making 
a  choice  must  be  taken  as  they  are  given — actual  data  of  con- 
sciousness, as  such.  And  instead  of  minimizing  them,  and  ex- 
plaining them  away,  they  are  to  be  described,  as  they  actually 
occur  in  the  mental  life,  by  scientific  psychology ;  to  philosophy 
it  must  be  left  to  reconcile  them  with  any  proposed  statement 
of  a  so-called  '^  law  of  causation.*' 

In  the  most  elaborate  and  prolonged  processes  of  "  making  a 
choice,"  the  following  stages,  or  "moments,"  may  be  discovered: 
(1)  Mental  representation  of  two  or  more  ends  regarded  as  de- 
pendent upon  our  action,  and— usually  also — of  the  more  or  less 
detailed  courses  of  conduct  which  are  regarded  as  means  to  the 
attainment  of  these  ends.  But  since  detailed  mental  represen- 
tation of  several  ends  and  of  their  appropriate  means  cannot,  on 
account  of  the  limitations  of  consciousness,  be  simultaneous,  it 
must  take  place  by  a  sort  of  alternate  dwelling  upon,  first  one 
and  then  another  of  these  ends.  (2)  Excitement  of  sensibility  in 
the  form  of  some  desire  or  sentiment  which  implies  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  the  ends,  and  which  constitutes  the  "  motives,"  or 
affective  "  reasons,"  why  either  one  should  be  chosen  rather  than 
the  others.  But  the  very  nature  of  (1)  and  (2),  as  occurring  under 
the  most  general  conditions  of  mental  life,  implies  (3) — delibera- 
tion, involving  the  estimating  of  the  relative  values  of  the  ends, 
and  of  the  risks  and  diflSculties  of  their  attainment,  together  with 
the  excitement  of  a  conflict  of  desires.  [Here,  however,  the 
volitional  character  of  the  deliberation  itself,  with  its  involved 
regulation  of  the  ideas  by  voluntary  attention  and  its  possible 
suppression  of,  or  allowance  of,  or  adoption  of,  certain  motives. 
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must  not  be  f  orgotton.]  But  into  the  midst  of  this  process  of 
deliberation  there  either  breaks  as  a  sort  of  surprise,  or  follows 
as  its  rational  conclusion,  (4)  decision — or  the  appropriation  to 
self  of  one  end,  and  its  system  of  means,  to  the  exclusion  of 
others  (that  psychical  process  which  corresponds  to  the  words 
''  I  will,"  as  terminating  deliberation ;  selective  volition  or  choice^ 
peculiarly  so  designated — what  is  ordinarily  called  ''  fiat  of 
will").  It  is  this  number  (4)  which  is  often  called  ths  choice; 
although  this  word  is  more  properly  used  for  the  complex  pro- 
cess of  choosing,  or  making  a  choice,  since  the  final  decision 
may  often  be  of  itself  considered,  a  unimotived  volition,  or  even 
almost  a  blindly  impulsive  act.  Then  follows,  both  in  the  order 
of  necessary  sequence  and  in  the  order  of  time,  (5)  that  more 
distinctly  colored  consciousness  of  doing  something — "letting 
go,"  or  ''  gripping  on,"  with  the  apparatus  of  muscular  motion 
and  attention  (what  is  sometimes  called  "  executive  volition,"  or 
the  carrying-out  of  the  decision). 

While,  however,  these  several  stages  or  "  moments  "  may  be 
recognized  in  certain  most  elaborate  deeds  of  will  as  the  faculty 
of  choosing,  they  are  customarily  more  or  less  "huddled  to- 
gether," or  even  fused,  in  choices  so  called.  Almost  constantly 
in  our  daily  lives  alternative  courses  of  action  leading  to  different 
ends  are  presented  before  us  for  our  choice  between  them.  In 
many  of  these  cases  the  mind  is  helped  to  an  almost  immediate 
and  yet  intelligent  and  genuine  decision  by  previous  experience. 
Is  it  a  choice  between  going  and  not-going,  between  going  to 
the  place  a  or  to  the  place  &,  between  employing  our  time  in  the 
work  m  or  spending  it  in  the  recreation  n,  between  believing  the 
report  brought  us,  or  the  opinion  expressed  by  «  or  by  y  / — ^it  is 
already  known,  on  familiar  grotmds,  which  part  of  each  alterna- 
tive to  choose.  Indeed,  in  many  cases  so-called  choices  are  scarce- 
ly such  to  any  appreciable  degree ;  they  are  rather  almost  entire- 
ly the  expression  of  conscious  but  instinctive  or  impulsive  cona- 
tive  acts.  For  in  its  development  Will — like  all  the  so-called 
faculties  or  forms  of  mental  life— comes  under  the  principle  of 
habit ;  or  rather,  as  we  have  already  said,  here  is  the  very  seat 
and  stronghold  of  the  principle  of  habit  itself. 

In  this  "huddling  together,"  or  partial  fusion,  of  the  pro- 
cesses involved  in  choice,  any  one  of  the  five  "  moments  "  may 
suffer  more  or  less,  both  as  respects  the  degree  in  which  it  is 
awakened  and  also  as  respects  the  time  which  it  absorbs. 
Here,  of  course,  degree  of  intensity  and  length  of  persistency  in 
consciousness  are  intimately  connected ;  although  they  may 
vary  either  directly,  or  inversely,  or  in  other  unpredictable 
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ways.  Thus  mental  representation  of  the  ends,  between  which 
choice  is  to  be  made,  may  be  clear  and  comprehensive  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  process  of  making  the  choice ;  and  in  this 
case  deliberation  consists  in  estimating  the  affectiye  values  of 
the  two,  or  in  being  swayed  by  alternating  waves  of  desire 
that  move  in  different  directions.  In  other  cases,  however,  the 
very  pause  before  decision  and  the  entire  process  of  deliberation 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  a  demand  is  made  to  know  more 
definitely  "  what  we  are  going  into,"  before  making  a  decision ; 
and  now  when  knowledge  is  gained,  the  decision  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course.  In  still  other  cases  the  excitement  of  sensibil- 
ity and  the  motivation  which  desire  furnishes,  make  compara- 
tively little  show  in  the  complex  process  of  choice.  This  may 
happen  either  through  lack  of  intensity  to  the  feeling,  or  because 
the  time  through  which  deliberation  ranges  is  too  short  for  desire 
— ^to  speak  figuratively — ^to  get  a  firm  hold  on  will.  For  there  is 
such  a  thing  even  as  very  deliberate,  intelligent,  and  yet  unfeel- 
ing, choice.  Yet  again,  the  ''  strong  desire  eclipses  the  aim,"  and 
shortens  up  the  entire  process  of  deliberation,  bringing  it  to  a 
decision  before  either  knowledge  of  ends  and  consequences,  or 
higher  sentiments,  have  had  a  chance  greatly  to  influence  the 
process.  In  calling  attention  to  these  differences  the  same 
truths  appear  as  those  which  characterize  the  nature  of  all 
volition;  but  the  peculiarity  of  choice  consists  in  just  this 
preparatory  vacillation  of  attention  between  ends,  and  in  the 
corresponding  shorter  or  longer,  fainter  or  more  intense,  conflict 
of  affective  states. 

It  is  the  Decision  or  "  cutting-short "  of  the  process  of  deliberoUiofi, 
in  which  unll  expresses  itself  as  the  faculty  distinctive  in  all  makifig 
of  choices.  But  will  also  expresses  itself — so  we  have  repeatedly 
been  compelled  to  notice — in  the  process  of  deliberation  all 
through.  Yet  the  decision  is  the  very  acme  of  the  activity  of 
will,  the  triumph  of  developed  conation  over  sensation,  feeling, 
and  desire,  with  their  impulsive  and  instinctive  powers.  This 
central  activity  of  Will  is  also  called  "determination"  or  "reso- 
lution ; "  and  by  these  words  it  is  indicated  that  the  period  of 
vacillation  of  intellect  between  ends,  and  of  desires  considered  as 
appetencies  prophetic  of  possible  volitions,  is  terminated;  that 
which  was  a  question,  a  problem,  is  now  settled  or  resolved.  In 
its  own  nature,  however,  considered  as  isolated  by  a  fictitious 
analysis  from  the  complex  presiding  intellective  and  affective 
processes,  decision  does  not  differ  from  volition  in  general.  Not 
infrequently  decisions,  following  upon  long  and  painstaking  de- 
liberation, are  made  in  an  impulsive,  and  almost  or  quite  invol- 
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nntaryy  way.  The  intellectnal,  sesthetical,  and  ethical  quality  of 
the  decision  depends,  then — psychologically  considered — ^upon 
the  character  of  the  intellective  and  affective  processes  in  the 
midst  of  which  it  is  set.  This  is  only  to  say  that  intelligent, 
admirable,  and  morally  right  decisions  must  be  made  in  view  of 
consciously  represented  ends,  and  as  motived  by  correct  sesthet- 
ical  and  ethical  sentiments. 

2  8.  The  variotus  attempts  of  physiological  and  experimental  psychology 
to  sophisticate  the  facts  of  consoionsness  instead  of  faithfully  descrihingand 
cautiously  explaining  them,  are  nowhere  else  more  unbecoming  than  in  the 
phenomena  of  choice.  There  are,  indeed,  certain  reasonable  conjectures  as 
to  the  probable  condition  of  the  brain  while  the  psychical  phenomenon  of 
making  a  choice  is  going  on.  In  general,  this  may  be  described  as  a  state 
of  tension  in  which  alternating  depression  and  heightening  of  nerve^om- 
motion  takes  place  in  the  various  cerebral  centers  that  have  control  of  the 
mechanism  of  motion  and  of  the  innervation  of  the  sense-organs.  This  state 
of  tension  comes  to  an  end  when,  with  the  decision,  some  definite  direction  is 
given  to  the  neural  excitement  and  it  is  **  drawn  off,"  or  discharged,  into  the 
connected  nerve-tracts.  In  this  way  the  feeling  of  e£fort,  the  feeling  of  ex- 
haustion and  strain,  the  feeling  of  relief,  etc.,  which  accompany  the  dif- 
ferent phases  of  deliberate  choice,  are  explained  physiologically  as  having 
both  a  central  and  a  peripheral  origin.  But  all  this  is  far  enough  from  ex- 
plaining, and  farther  yet  from  eaplaining  awcn/,  the  more  important  psychi- 
cal processes  which  enter  into  this  unique  act  of  will.  There  are  such  mental 
activities  as  we  can  express  in  no  other  language  than  some  such  as  the 
following :  /  "  hold  on  "  before  deciding ;  /  voluntarily  consider  and  esti- 
mate the  value  of  the  ends  proposed ;  /  suppress  this  desire,  and  encourage 
or  adopt  another,  or  decide  by  a  preliminary  volition  to  be  guided  by  such 
an  sBsthetical  or  ethical  sentiment ;  and,  finally,  /decide  for  this  end  and  its 
involved  course  of  action,  rather  than  that.  When,  then,  a  writer — like  M. 
liuys '  for  example  assorts  that  all  this  psychical  process  is  illusory,  and 
that  the  object  chosen  is  "  only  forced  on  us  by  the  cunning  conjurer,  the 
brain,"  because  **  the  cell-territory  where  that  object  resides  has  been  pre- 
viously  set  vibrating  in  the  brain,"  he  is  not  explaining  but  rather  contra- 
dicting the  facts  of  consciousness,  as  such,  on  the  basis  of  a  purely  mythi- 
cal physiology  of  the  cerebral  centers.  And  in  no  sphere  of  so-called  science 
is  unadulterated  myth-making  more  easy,  fascinating,  and  yet  dangerous, 
than  in  cerebral  physiology. 

Little  better — if,  indeed,  they  are  at  all  an  improvement — are  the  conclu- 
sions of  M(insterberg  and  others,  as  placed  upon  an  alleged  basis  of  experi- 
mental psychology  (p.  619).  Experiments  in  reaction -time,  have,  indeed, 
ostablished,  with  a  fair  amount  of  conclusiveness,  an  answer  to  this  question  : 
"  About  how  long  does  it  take,  under  given  circumstances,  to  set  free  a  vol- 
untary impulse?'*  The  first  experimenter  (Donders)  answered  this  question 
with  the  number  36  <r.  Later  experiments  (by  Merkel)  made  the  time  re- 
quired to  '*  set  free  "  the  cerebral  processes  involved  in  a  very  simple  choice  be* 

1  Tbe  Bnin  and  ite  Fnncttoni.  p.  SM  t 
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tween  two  possible  courses  of  action  (e.g.,  to  react  with  one  finger  rather  than 
another)  vary  from  24  o-  to  155  a.  To  choose  one  of  the  ten  fingers  with 
which  to  react,  required  "  will-time  "  of  298-448  a.  As  might  be  expected, 
it  was  fonnd  that  by  establishing  fixed  associations  between  certain  peroep- 
tious  and  their  assigned  modes  of  reaction,  the  will-time  could  be  greatly 
reduced  or  even  wholly  eliminated.  The  data  brought  out  by  still  subse- 
quent experiments  in  "question-answer*'  associations  hare  already  been  men- 
tioned (p.  303;.  By  all  this  elaborate  experimentation,  however,  nothing 
has  been  shown  that  changes  our  estimate  of  the  unique  psychical  character 
of  choice  as  a  conscious  activity,  nothing  that  was  not  perfectly  familiar 
before ;  namely,  that  deliberation  takes  time,  and  the  more  of  it,  the  more 
time ;  that  actions  which,  to  begin  with,  require  time  for  choice  may  be- 
come, by  even  a  little  practice,  almost  or  quite  impulsive ;  that  there  are 
many  questions  of  apparent  choice,  about  which  our  minds  are  already 
made  up,  or  which  we  answer  impulsively,  etc.  But,  here  again,  to  explain, 
or  to  explain  away,  the  complex  and  subtile  psychoses  that  are  emphasized 
by  these  highest  transactions  of  developed  Will,  in  the  name  of  such  ex- 
perimental psychology,  is  a  quite  unwarrantable  procedure.  Indeed,  it  can 
scarcely  be  too  emphatically  said :  There  is  not  a  fact  knoton  to  physiohgioal 
or  escperimevUal  psychology  thai  makes  any  less  unique,  mysterious,  and  impress 
sive,  hut  necessary,  that  assumption  of  inexplicable  spontaneity,  of  self^activity 
determinative  of  foUowing  psychoses  and  bodily  movements  which  belongs  to  the 
consciousness  of  making  a  deliberate  choice, 

2  9.  The  complexity  and  length  of  the  mental  processes  involved  in  all 
genuine  choices  may  be  said  to  be  invariably  ''fore-shortened  "  in  our  mem- 
ory of  the  choices  themselves.     In  all  cases  of  elaborate  choice  it  is  the  deci- 
sion, and  not  the  preceding  deliberation,  which  is  of  chief  psychological  and 
practical  interest.     And,  indeed,  how  the  decision  was  reached  may  be  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  recall ;  may  even  never  have  come,  with  any  approach 
to  entirety,  into  consciousness  so  as  to  fix  itself  in  memory.     Moreover,  the 
entire  development  of  mental  life  requires  that  a  large  number  of  our  choices, 
while  retaining  their  character  as  choices,  shall  be  made  either  as  guided  by 
established  principles  of  action  or  by  that  quick  leap  to  judgment  which 
we  call  intuition  or  tact.    It  is  in  this  way  indeed,  that  many  of  the  most 
notable  and  heroic  choices  are  made — whether  the  life  of  the  individual  or 
the  history  of  the  race  be  considered.      For  example,  it  is  sufficient  to  note 
how  the  swimmer  proceeds  who  makes  it  his  choice  to  attempt  the  rescue  of 
a  drowning  person  ;  how  he  selects  the  means  of  assisting  himself  that  are 
at  hand,  or  can  be  ordered,  and  the  manner  of  handling  his  burden  in  the 
water,  and  of  reaching  shore  or  the  ship's  side  again ;  or  how  the  locomotive 
engineer,  on  seeing  an  obstruction  on  the  track,  chooses  whether  to  shut  off, 
or  to  let  on  more  steam,  and  chooses  the  time  to  jump  through  the  cab's  win- 
dow, etc.    All  such  deeds  of  will,  although  the  time  of  deliberation,  with  its 
mingling  of  voluntary  attention,  of  ratiocination,  and  ferment  of  affective  in- 
fiuences,  is  short,  cannot  properly  be  called  impulsive  or  instinctive ;  they 
are  rather  genuine  choices.    The  wonderful  mingling  of  grasp  upon  the  situ- 
ation, pressure  of  feeling,  and  promptness  of  decision,  which  characterizes 
them,  properly  excites  both  sBsthetical  admiration  and  moral  approbation. 
And  men  who  can  habitually  choose  in  this  way  are  often  not  only  '*  men  of 
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decision,"  but  men  of  th«fc  clearness  of  intelligence  and  strength  of  feeling 
vhioh  is  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  rashness  or  the  relatively  nnintel- 
ligent  and  non-moral  character  of  merely  impulsive  action. 

While,  on  the  one  hand,  the  word  choice  should  not  be  limited  to 
those  deeds  of  will  where  prolonged  deliberation  over  two  possible  ends 
precedes,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should,  of  course,  include  the  unimportant 
as  well  as  the  most  significant  deeds  of  will.  Choice  is  something  con> 
stantly  going  on  in  the  development  of  mental  life.  Figuratively  speaking, 
we  may  say  that  the  path  to  be  followed  in  this  development  is,  at  every  mo- 
ment, an  open  question.  So  far  as  either  observation  of  others  or  of  our 
own  self-consciousness  gives  us  the  data,  we  are  compelled  to  affirm  :  In 
every  stream  of  consciousness,  which  we  call  a  "  mind,"  there  is  constantly 
an  unsolved  problem  occurring.  The  decision  or  resolution,  which  is  the 
essentially  conative  act — this  alone  actually  solves  each  such  problem. 
That  is  to  say,  there  is  an  almost  ceaseless  mental  representation  of  two  or 
more  possible  courses,  with  their  appropriate  affective  accomx)animents— of 
an  a  or  6  or  c,  as  possible  of  realization  by  the  ego ;  either  a  or  6  or  c 
must  be  realized ;  it  is  antecedently  much  more  probable  that  a  will  be  real- 
ized (or  that  b  will  be,  etc.)  ;  but  only  the  decision  decides,  only  the  resolu- 
tion resolves  the  problem.  "When  attention  is  called  to  this  aspect  of  all 
mental  development,  as  dependent  upon  choice,  it  only  sets  forth  the  most 
obvious  of  facts — however  the  metaphysics  of  physics  or  of  psychology  may 
be  disposed  to  regard  the  ultimate  significance  of  the  facts.  Scientific  psy- 
chology cannot  g^ve  a  faithful  picture  of  soul-life,  and  of  its  development, 
without  emphasizing  this  unique  phenomenon,  or  rather  complex  of  phe- 
nomena, called  *'  making  a  choice." 

2  10.  Although,  then,  it  does  not  belong  to  psychology,  as  we  are  pursu- 
ing it,  to  refute,  or  even  to  consider  the  arguments  of  determinism,  or  the 
theory  of  a  complete  causal  connection,  whether  between  the  decision  and 
the  desire,  or  between  the  psychical  process  of  choice  and  the  physiology  of 
the  cerebral  centers,  a  protest  may  properly  be  entered  against  the  way  in 
which  the  deterministic  arguments  are  customarily  presented.  In  this  mat- 
ter there  are  few  more  unpardonable  '*  sinners  "  than  HGffding  *  has — in  his 
generaUy  lair  and  always  interesting  book— allowed  himself  to  become. 
*' Psychology,"  says  this  author,  "like  every  other  science,  must  be  deter- 
ministic ;  that  is  to  say,  it  must  start  from  ite  assumption  that  the  causal 
law  holds  good  even  in  the  life  of  the  will,  just  as  this  law  is  assumed  to  be 
valid  for  the  remaining  life  and  for  material  nature."  Such  an  assertion  as 
this  may  properly  be  met  with  the  flattest  kind  of  denial.  Psychology  has 
absolutely  no  right  to  make  any  such  assumption.  Psychology  must  first  of 
all  faithfully  describe,  and  then,  as  for  as  possible,  explain  (and  never  ex- 
plain away)  the  facts  of  consciousness,  as  such.  Among  these  facts  it  finds 
the  complex  phenomenon  of  choice.  And  this  phenomenon  certainly  does 
not  look  like  a  phenomenon  to  be  explained  off-hand  as  it  were,  by  assuming 
that  the  causal  law  is  valid  for  it  throughout ;  ''just  as  this  law  is  assumed  to 
be  valid  for  material  nature."  On  the  contrary,  no  one  can  deny  that  choice 
"  looks  like  "  a  phenomenon  the  very  opjxmte  of  such  a  natural  phenome- 
non.   To  test  this  let  any  one,  in  an  unprejudiced  way,  consider,  what  goes 

1  OntUnes  of  Pfydiology.  p.  845  f . 
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on  in  his  own  consoionsneas  when  a  choice  is  being  made.  Let  him  particu* 
larlj  mark  the  fact  that  eyeiy  rise  and  fall  of  the  ideas  of  the  ends,  and  eyeij 
increase  and  decrease  in  the  so-called  influence  of  the  motives,  is  itself  a 
matter  largely  dependent  npon  the  same  apparent  spontaneity  of  conation ; 
while  the  decision,  as  snch,  is  a  sort  of  apotheosis  of  snch  apparent  sponta- 
neity. Let  him  remember  that  the  primary  obligation  of  psychology  is  to 
remain  true  to  the  facts  of  consciousness,  as  such  ;  and  then  he  may  feel  the 
more  confident  that  psychology,  instead  of  «  assuming"  determinism  to  be 
true,  must  turn  the  question  of  its  truth  or  falsehood  over  to  philosophy. 
But  even  this  it  will  do  with  a  strong  inclination  against  the  deterministic  doc- 
trine, cm  inclination  legiHrnatefy  based  upon  the  indubitable  character  in  con- 
sciousness  of  the  phenomenon  we  oaU  **  making  a  choice," 

By  such  words  as  "  Plan  "  and  "  Purpose  "  certain  activities  of 
Will  are  emphasized,  that  are  of  even  more  comprehensive  and 
indirect  relations  to  conduct  than  are  so-called  choices.  And  by 
the  terms  "  self-control "  and  "  courses  of  conduct,"  the  relation 
of  subordination  is  indicated  in  which  many  individual  volitions, 
whether  unimotived  or  genuine  choices,  stand  to  these  plans  and 
purposes.  I^qperly  8peaHng,ei^ery  geiiuirie  voltti(m  and— -even  rnare 
obviously — every  choice,  ispla7\ful  orpurposrfvl.  In  its  very  nat- 
ure, as  has  already  been  shown  (p.  618  f .),  the  deed  of  will  deter- 
mines or  organizes,  in  the  direction  of  a  certain  end,  a  system  of 
psychic  activities,  intellective,  affective,  and  motor.  But  deeds 
of  will  admit  of  being  arranged  in  a  series  of  hierarchies,  as  it 
were.  Some  of  them  rule  only  momentarily  and  by  way  of  lim- 
ited monarchy  over  the  psychic  train  and  the  motor  conscious- 
ness. Others  of  them  extend  their  influence  over  years  of  time,  or 
even  over  the  whole  of  life  and  its  complex  of  experiences ;  and 
this  they  do  in  a  more  or  less  nearly  absolute  way.  In  such 
cases  there  is  always  left  abundant  room  for  that  elasticity  and 
apparent  spontaneity  of  the  individual  choices  to  which  refer- 
ence has  just  been  made.  For  even  when  the  stream  of  con- 
sciousness is  intelligently  and  voluntarily  directed  toward  a  cer- 
tain goal,  or  deliberately  turned  aside  by  a  well-calculated 
curve,  there  is  the  same  possibility  of  either  a  or  J  or  c  being 
the  subordinate  end,  or  the  means,  chosen  at  every  minute  sub- 
division of  that  curve. 

Plans  and  purposes — considered  as  formed  by  different  wills, 
or  by  the  same  will  under  different  conditions,  or  at  different 
stages  of  mental  development — differ  in  the  following  among 
other  particulars :  (1)  Both  the  end  proposed,  and  the  means 
necessary  to  its  realization,  may  be  more  or  less  comprehensive 
in  themselves,  and  clearly  and  steadily  held  before  the  mind  by 
mental  representation.  (2)  Steadiness  or  firmness  of  will  ("  the 
very  backbone  of  what  we  call  will " — Sully),  or  its  opposite,  is 
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characteristic  of  plans  and  purposes  more  obyiously  than  of 
Tolitions  or  choices.  (3)  These  comprehensive  deeds  of  will  are 
reciprocally  related  to  the  control  of  the  "  Self  "—the  intellect, 
feelings,  and  habits  of  action.  In  other  words,  what  we  call  con- 
duct is  determined  by  plans  ;  and  plans  are  themselves  modified 
or  even  determined  by  experiencing  the  results  of  conduct.  (4) 
In  this  way  a  man's  plans — as  respects  the  ends  pursued,  the 
means  employed,  the  relation  of  thought  and  feeling  and  will  to 
them, — are  indicative  of,  and  co-extensive  with,  his  character. 
When  it  is  said  of  a  man,  "  he  changes  his  purposes  frequently 
and  causelessly ; "  or,  "  he  has  no  fixed  plans  ; "  or,  "  he  lives  ac- 
cording to  such  a  plan"— -it  is  understood  as  defining  what  sort 
of  a  man  he  is. 

The  formation  and  adoption  of  plans  is  a  matter  of  choice — 
the  former  having,  however,  the  characteristics  rather  of  delib- 
eration and  the  latter  of  decision ;  yet  in  both  formation  and 
adoption  the  act  of  will  is  obviously  involved.  Here  the  deter- 
mination of  will  is  much  more  interior  than  where  the  expression 
of  volition  and  choice  in  external  action  is  immediate.  In  all 
forming  of  plans,  "I  will"  to  think  out  the  probable  conse- 
quences of  my  future  bodily  movements  or  of  other  forms  of  my 
''  doing ; "  to  elaborate  certain  ideas  of  ends  to  be  reached  and 
of  means  to  be  employed ;  to  anticipate  feelings  of  one  kind  or 
another,  on  my  own  part  and  on  the  part  of  others,  etc.  That 
is,  in  brief,  by  a  choice  that  is  overruling  I  voluntarily  direct 
attention  into  certain  channels  of  cognitive  memory,  produc- 
tive imagination,  and  logical  conclusion.  Such  a  deed  of  will 
imdoubtedly  results  in  innervating  certain  cerebral  centers 
rather  than  others,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  their  connected 
organs  of  sense  ;  but  it  is  inhibitory  of,  rather  than  productive 
of,  obvious  bodily  movements.  So  also  in  the  deed  of  will  which 
adopts  the  plan  I  do  not  necessarily  set  agoing  by  my  fiat  of 
wiU  any  easily  marked  train  of  associated  bodily  movements. 
Some  plan  has,  indeed,  been  adopted  by  the  choice,  but  its  ex- 
ecution may  not  begin  immediately ;  it  may  not  even  be  con- 
templated for  a  considerable  time  to  come.  Thus  the  entire 
observable  motor  result  of  a  most  comprehensive  plan  being 
decided  upon,  may  be  only  the  saying  to  one's  self  (probably,  if 
under  the  breath,  yet  still  with  an  internal  emphasis) :  "  Yes,  so  I 
vnll  do," — ^that  is,  when  the  time  comes,  and  as  often  as  it  comes, 
again  and  again,  for  the  contemplated  series  of  actions.  But 
this  "  will "  is  not  merely  the  future  tense  of  "  to  be ; "  it  signifies 
a  highly  organized  volition,  a  choice  of  a  plan  which  henceforth 
stands  to  the  ego  in  a  peculiar  relation. 
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i  11.  The  planfnl,  purposeful,  character  of  all  TolitionB  and  choioea~ia 
the  most  general  meaning  of  the  words  "  plan"  and  "  purpose  "—has  alreadj 
been  noted  in  considering  the  conscious  teleology  which  belongs  to  devel- 
oped will.  For  example,  if  I  choose  to  draw  a  circle  rather  than  a  triangle, 
or  to  run  a  line  from  ^  to  ^  rather  than  from  ^  to  C7,  in  the  attempt  to 
solve  a  geometrical  problem,  my  choice  operates  as  a  controlling  plan  over 
the  succeeding  movements.  So  also,  if  I  choose  to  walk  to  the  station  bj 
the  way  of  the  post-office  rather  than  to  take  the  street-oar  there  from  the 
next  comer ;  or  choose  to  eat  an  apple  rather  than  a  peach,  from  the  dish  of 
fruit  offered  to  me.  Even  those  simple  unimotived  volitions,  which  approach 
the  character  of  the  more  purely  impulsive  or  instinctive  activities,  in  so  fiir 
as  they  are  genuine  volitions  at  all,  may  be  said  to  involve  the  formation  of 
a  plan.  Choice  of  a  plan,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  be  involved,  as  a  sequence, 
in  certain  unimotived  volitions.  For  not  infrequently  thd  one  thing  willed, 
as  the  only  end  before  the  mind,  may  be  accomplished  in  either  one  of  sev- 
eral ways.  Thus  a  skilled  fencer  who  has  willed  to  attack  his  opponent 
at  what  he  knows  to  be  his  only  weak  pointy  and  under  the  influence  of 
this  volition  is  watching  his  opportunity,  may  with  incredible  sjieed,  and  yet 
with  conscious  intelligent  choice,  select  the  particular  form  of  giving  his 
thrust — some  new  trick  he  has  recently  learned. 

In  the  more  restricted  use  which  is  here  made  of  the  words  plan  and 
purpose,  however,  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  more  deliberate  and  com- 
prehensive choices  whose  execution  is  reserved  for  the  future.  Into  such 
a  supreme  manifestation  of  will  all  the  highest  development  of  the  entire 
mental  life  may  enter,  as  making  contributions  to  its  character.  To  plan, 
to  purpose,  in  this  meaning  of  the  words,  is  to  exercise  all  the  foculties  of 
developed  manhood,  under  the  control  of  wilL  Yet  this,  like  all  other 
complex  manifestations  of  those  faculties,  is  also  matter  of  degrees.  We 
should  not,  therefore,  by  any  means  confine  our  estimate  of  such  products 
of  will  to  those  who  can  say  with  the  Paracelsus  of  Browning : 

**I  have  subdaed  mj  life  to  the  one  purpose 
Whereto  I  ordained  it ;  ** 

or,  again: 

'*  I  have  made  my  life  consist  of  one  idea,*' 

however  g^rand  the  idea  and  noble  the  sentiment  belonging  to  the  plan. 
The  lower  order  of  savages,  and  the  average  man  of  the  civilized  community, 
do  indeed  suffer  themselves  to  be  swayed  by  internal  passions  and  external 
circumstances  rather  than  **  subdue  "  their  lives  to  any  "  one  purpose."  And 
yet  there  is  another  side  to  all  this.  They,  too,  as  sharers  in  the  possibilities 
of  human  development,  habitually  take  large  sections,  as  it  were,  of  their 
own  lives  into  their  own  keeping ;  they  '*  ordain  "  them  to  some  one  purpose 
(though  it  may  be  no  nobler  purpose  than  to  take  vengeance  on  an  enemy, 
to  excel  in  trapping  game,  or  in  outdressing  and  outranking  others,  or  in 
"bulling"  or  ** bearing"  the  market) ;  and  they  subdue  ideas  and  feelings 
and  minor  volitions  to  this  one  purpose.  They  thus  rise  above  the  lower 
animals  and  show  the  leading  characteristics  of  a  distinctively  human  de- 
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yelopxnent^  by  the  kind  and  amount  of  imagination,  thought,  and  feeling, 
whidi  they  ndlj  under  the  deed  of  will,  in  the  formation,  adoption,  and 
execution,  of  some  plan. 

{12.  Aa  to  the  execution  of  plans,  it  should  be  noticed  that  this,  as  a 
rule,  takes  place  in  part  by  means  of  impulsive  and  habitual,  or  perhaps 
purely  reflex  activity ;  and  in  part  as  a  matter  of  consciously  ordered  con- 
duct according  to  the  plan  already  formed.  This  is  true,  however  compre- 
hensive the  plan  may  be.  If  it  be  only  to  draw  a  certain  line  or  figure,  or  to 
go  in  a  certain  direction ;  or  if  it  be  one  of  those  plans  to  which  the  whole  life 
is  "  ordained  "  and  "  subdued  ** — ^the  xmconscious  and  the  conscious  together 
share  the  responsibility  for  the  execution  of  the  plan.  For  example,  let 
us  analyze  all  that  the  savage  does  in  execution  of  his  purpose  to  hit  with 
his  poisoned  arrow  just  that  particulai*  man  among  the  opposite  hosts  of  the 
enemy  whom  he  has  selected  for  this  purpose ;  the  series  of  transactions, 
from  the  picking  out  of  the  arrow  to  the  lifting  of  the  fingers  to  let  it  fly, 
will  involve  the  whole  realm  of  unconscious  reflex  and  automatic  activities, 
as  well  as  the  conscious  g^iidance,  by  sight,  touch,  and  muscular  sense,  of  the 
conduct — rallied  and  **  backed  up  '*  continuously  by  resolution  of  will.  In 
every  man's  daily  life  of  work,  or  play,  most  of  what  he  does  is  in  like  man- 
ner capable  of  being  considered  as,  to  a  large  extent,  the  execution  of  plans 
formed  previously — it  may  be,  long  before.  For  what  I  have  already  willed 
shall  be  the  ends  of  my  conduct  steadies  and  determines  what  I  think,  feel, 
and  will,  hour  by  hour — sometimes  controlling  in  a  largely  or  wholly  latent 
way,  and  sometimes  tinging  the  mental  life  through  and  through  with  con- 
scious resolution.  Thus  the  workman  works,  the  artist  sings  or  paints  or 
composes,  the  scholar  studies  and  lectures,  the  soldier  marches  and  fights  and 
bivouacs,  the  lawyer  pleads,  the  minister  preaches,  the  lover  pursues  his 
suit,  and  the  mother  manages  her  household  ;  thus  also,  in  large  measure, 
does  the  pleasure-seeker  amuse  himself,  the  criminal  commit  crime ;  and 
only  the  hopeless  idiot  manifests  no  manner  of  "  will  to  live  "in  some  defi- 
nite and  chosen,  rather  than  some  other  way.  And  when  we  think  out  the 
import  of  what  has  just  been  said,  we  obtain  additional  reasons  for  reo' 
ognizing  the  very  important  distinction  between  wishes^  or  cravings^  or  destrea, 
andplanftd  deeds  of  will, 

1 18.  The  interior  and  unexpressed  character  of  one's  Will  in  the  for- 
mation and  adoption  of  plans  has  a  marked  influence  over  the  psycho-phys- 
ical and  muscular  mechanism.  In  doing  planful  work  I  seem  to  concentrate 
all  my  voluntary  attention  on  what  goes  on  within  myself  :  nay,  more — upon 
taking  charge  of  what  goes  on  within  my%etf,  I  wHL  bend  consciousness  to 
my  will ;  I  wiU  make  my  imagination  and  my  thought  put  into  shape  for 
me  some  end,  together  with  the  means  for  its  realization,  which  I  may  adopt 
for  my  own.  Physiologically  considered,  these  states  show  a  suspension  of 
the  more  obvious  motor  accompaniments  of  volition.  And  so  we  read :  «  Sits 
fixed  in  thought  the  mighty  Stagirite."  Thus  our  attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  in  planning  men  are  apt  to  inhibit  external  movements ;  as  thought 
deepens,  if  they  have  been  walking,  they  not  infrequently  stop  and  stand 
still  while  they  plan.  Not  only  the  muscles  but  also  the  external  sense-or- 
gans cease  to  be  innervated.  While  thus  engpaged  in  planning  we  neither 
aee,  nor  hear,  nor  feel ;  distinct  and  most  irritating  emotions  are  apt  to  fol- 
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low  on  our  being  aronBod  from  this  condition  by  demands  to  tnm  our  atten- 
tion ontward  again. 

Yet  even  in  the  most  extreme  oases  we  are  not  warranted  in  assuming 
that  all  motor  accompaniment  of  volition  is  suspended.  On  the  contrary,  the 
true  expressive  motor  accompaniment  of  the  higher  activities  of  imagination 
and  thought  is  then  likely  to  be  particularly  emphasized.  The  state  of  con- 
scious and  detailed  planning  is  one  in  which  we  are  "  reasoning  with  **  ourselves 
and  ''talking  to"  ourselves  ;  and  the  language  employed  is  not  only  in  its 
character  but  also  in  the  manner  of  its  interior  utterance,  colored  strongly 
with  the  currents  of  conscious  thought  and  feeling.  When,  moreover,  we 
are  adopting  a  plan,  we  are  inclined  actually  to  bring  down  our  fist,  or  to  set 
our  foot  hard  upon  the  ground — thus  giving  expression  to  a  finished  com> 
prehensive  resolution.  All  these  and  other  evidences  indicate  that  the  inii- 
mate  connection  between  conation  and  motor  conacknisness,  and  between  peychosee 
of  a  markecUy  volitional  order  and  the  tensions  and  movements  tf  the  muscular 
mechanism^  is  by  no  means  broken  in  the  case  of  the  higher  manifestations  of 
playful  wiU. 

All  the  foregoing  statements  hold  of  those  purposes  which  control  the 
trains  of  thought,  or  the  arrangement  of  our  ideas,  in  the  search  after  truth 
or  in  the  production  of  works  of  art.  Here  the  quest  for  mental  images  and 
logical  conclusions,  or  for  the  happy  and  fit  expression  of  them — the  right 
word  or  phrase,  the  suggestive  turn,  the  apt  metaphor,  etc. — ^is  taken  in  hand, 
as  it  were,  by  the  will.  But  the  execution  of  any  such  plan  is  always  very 
largely  a  matter  of  the  unconscious  or  largely  impulsive  working  of  the  psy- 
cho-physical  mechanism.  This  is  felt  to  be  true  by  the  subject  of  the  willing, 
himself.  Hence  we  hear  much  in  all  such  cases  of  the  influence  of  sugges- 
tion, of  flashes  of  imagination  and  leaps  of  logic — all  of  which  seem  like 
contributions  from  the  unconscious  to  the  execution  of  the  conscious  plan. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  have  not  these  helps  cannot  by  willing,  how- 
ever persistently  and  intensely,  obtain  either  the  material  or  the  arrange- 
ment necessary  for  such  a  plan.  In  illustration  we  may  recall  the  humorous 
picture  in  one  of  Fritz  Renter's  novels,  of  the  worthy  dame  who  undertook 
to  write  poetry  as  a  mere  **  deed  of  will :  "  "  Here  I  sit  and  sweat,  and  bring 
nothing  to  pass." 

It  is  further  interesting  to  notice  how  certain  plans — such  as  those  which 
the  general  actually  follows  in  an  engagement,  or  the  musician  in  improvis- 
ing or  composing,  or  the  orator  in  speaking  impromptu,  or  the  thinker 
while  pursuing  and  yet  guiding  his  own  thoughts — are  progressively  formed, 
adopted,  and  realized.  Here  general  ideas,  quite  vag^ie  as  to  outlines  and 
details,  may  be  consciously  adopted  by  the  will ;  and  the  planf ul  character 
of  the  resulting  activity  is  itself  a  sort  of  growth  in  which  all  the  factors  of 
unconscious  and  conscious  life  are  combined.  So  splendid  and  unexpected 
are  sometimes  the  results  thus  realized  that  an  impression  is  made  as  of  an- 
other Will,  and  another  thinking,  feeling  Mind,  than  our  own,  welling  up  in 
the  stream  of  our  conscious  existence. 

We  have  already,  in  part,  passed  in  review  those  phenomena 
of  consciousness  in  which  the  disputed  question  of  the  Freedom 
of  Will  has  its  rise.    It  has  also  been  declared  that  this  ques- 
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tion,  for  its  profotmder  and  final  consideration,  must  be  handed 
over  from  psychology  to  philosophy.  More  precisely,  it  is  the 
relations  in  which  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  mental  phe- 
nomena stand  to  the  so-called  law  of  causation  that  need  ad- 
justment by  the  more  ultimate  reflective  treatment  which  phi- 
losophy gives.  But  while  descriptive  and  explanatory  psychology 
cannot  perform  the  office  of  philosophy,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
crude  metaphysics  cannot  properly  embody  itself  in  some  uncrit- 
ical statement  of  the  law  of  causation,  and  then  in  the  name 
of  this  ''  law,*'  explain  away  the  phenomena  of  consciousness. 
Moreover,  psychologically  considered,  the  law  of  causation  itself 
arises  from  the  projection  of  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason 
upon  the  world  of  thmgs — the  demand  which  the  intellect  makes 
upon  itself  to  keep  on  trying  to  explain.  If  this  were  the  place 
it  could  be  shown  that  most  of  the  arguments  for  what  is  custom- 
arily called  Determinism  arise  from  unwarrantable  ways  of  stat- 
ing and  applying  this  so-called  law  of  causation ;  it  could  also 
be  shown  that  most  of  the  objections  to  a  full  recognition  of  the 
obvious  meaning  of  phenomenal  free-will  arise  in  the  same  way. 
In  a  work  on  descriptive  psychology,  however,  it  is  in  place 
only  to  attempt  these  two  things  :  (1)  To  state  those  more  obvi- 
ous aspects  of  volitional  conditions  and  acts  which  constitute  the 
consciousness  of  ''being  free"  in  the  widest  sense  of  these 
words ;  and  (2)  to  make  such  inferences  as  seem  to  arise  directly 
from  the  facts,  without  entering  upon  the  attempt  to  estimate 
man's  place  in  nature,  or  the  propriety  of  applying  to  conscious- 
ness the  law  of  causation,  or  the  relations  of  body  and  mind ; 
or  to  answer  other  ulterior  questions  of  a  similar  kind.  But  two 
or  three  preliminary  remarks  are  important ;  and  these  remarks 
must  constantly  be  borne  in  mind.  First,  the  phrase  ''  freedom 
of  will"  is  an  abstract  term,  to  use  which  in  its  customary  mean- 
ing is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  all  our  previous  psychological 
discussion.  The  term  in  itself  seems  to  imply  that  some  separ- 
able entity,  or  at  least  separable  faculty,  called  "  Will,"  exists, 
and  that  to  it  alone  the  quality,  or  predicate,  of  "being  free'" 
applies.  But  to  put  the  question  with  the  concreteness  which 
scientific  psychology  demands  and  which  corresponds  to  actual 
experience,  it  is  this :  Do  /will  freely  ?  and.  What  do  I  mean  by 
the  word  freedom  as  applied  to  myself  when  I  vnllf  And  here 
at  once  we  see  that  the  entire  course  of  our  previous  exam- 
ination provides  a  partial  answer.  My  willing,  like  all  my  action, 
nay — ^like  my  being  a  Self  at  all,  is  a  development.  I  come,  then,, 
to  will  freely,  only  tmder  certain  conditions  and  as  a  result  of 
development.    And  further  what  I  mean  by  willing  freely  is  {A} 
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that  I  am  not  compelled  by  any  force,  external  to  consciotusness^ 
to  the  deed  of  will ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  my  deed  of  will.  I 
have — as  is  ordinarily  said — "  freedom  from  compulsion/'  But 
plainly  I  mean  something  more  than  this  when  I  affirm  all  that  I 
know  and  believe  when  I  say :  IwiU.  I  mean  to  express  {S)  the 
conviction  that  no  condition  of  consciousness — ^no  idea,  or  emo- 
tion, or  desire — regarded  as  external  to  the  deed  of  will,  compels 
me  to  will.  This  amounts  to  sajdng  that  men  generally  do  not 
make  the  assumption  which  HofFding,  as  already  quoted  (p.  627), 
says  the  psychologist  must  make — ^namely,  that  ''the  causal  law 
holds  good  for  the  wiU  as  for  material  nature."  On  the  contrary, 
the  general  conviction  is  that  the  deed  is  entitled  to  be  called  my 
**  wiU  " — whatever  may  be  my  desire,  or  wish,  or  thought — ^be- 
cause it  is  not  connected  with  any  other  event  in  consoiousneBS, 
as  physical  science  assumes  evente  in  material  nature  to  be  con- 
nected. And  history  further  shows  us  that  the  naive  assump- 
tion attributes  free  will  to  nature  rather  than  causal  law,  as 
modem  science  assumes  it  to  exist  for  material  nature,  to  hu- 
man free  will. 

But,  second,  no  deed  of  will,  however  free  it  may  be  con- 
ceived  of  as  being,  is  an  isolated  or  unrelated  psychosis.  Every 
deed  of  will  has  content ;  it  is  will — to  some  particular  end. 
It  is  generally,  if  not  always,  motived  by  some  excitement  of 
feeling,  some  interest  in  some  good  to  be  gained.  If  we  rec- 
ognize as  genuine  deeds  of  will  at  all  those  random,  automatic, 
and  unimotived  psychical  forthputtings,  which  appear  to  arise 
in  consciousness,  they  are  of  all  others  least  worthy  to  be  ccdled 
free.  And  to  try  even  to  frame  the  conception  of  myself  as  will- 
ing freely,  without  also  willing  intelligently  and  feelingly,  is  to 
try  to  think  of  myself  as  a  machine  and  not  as  a  free  will. 
Moreover,  the  very  thing  that  the  development  of  mental  life 
most  demands  is  the  possibility  of  adopting,  by  acts  of  will, 
progressively  higher  and  more  comprehensive  ends,  and  nobler 
and  purer  sentiments. 

Yet,  again,  no  ''  consciousness  of  freedom  **  in  the  sense  of  an 
immediate  awareness  that  the  law  of  causation  does  not  apply  to 
so-called  deeds  of  will  is,  of  course,  possible.  To  substantiate  a 
claim  to  such  consciousness  of  freedom,  one  must  first  formu- 
late the  universal  consciousness  corresponding  to  the  law  of 
causation ;  and  this  is  something  for  which  an  appeal  to  imme- 
diate consciousness  is  utterly  inadequate.  It  has  already  been 
said,  however,  that  the  conviction  ^^  I  freely  wilV^  is  equivalent  to 
a  denial  of  the  belief  that  any  influervcey  even  from  my  own  de- 
^ires,  compels  me  to  loilL     In  fine,  then,  developed  Will  seems 
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to  bring  ns  arotmd  again  to  that  limit  to  all  scientific  ex- 
planation which  we  find  fixed,  in  physiology,  by  the  mysterious 
automatism  of  the  central  organs,  and,  in  consciousness,  by  the 
self-activity  which  the  conative  aspect  of  consciousness,  by  vir- 
tue of  its  very  nature,  displays.  And  no  reliance  on  the  law  of 
causation  takes  us  beyond  this  limit.  Indeed,  by  following 
this  law  faithfully  we  are  led  to  the  candid  recognition  of  these 
ultimate  facts;  all  scientific  explanation  ends  in  the  unex- 
plained. 

Those  who  argue  for,  and  those  who  argue  against,  the  de- 
terministic position  by  an  appeal  to  immediate,  tmcriticised  data 
of  consciousness,  are,  therefore,  alike  thrown  out  of  court.  Psy- 
chology must  be  left  unprejudiced  to  determine  what  is  meant 
by  the  consciousness  of  freedom ;  and  this  it  must  do  by  analyz- 
ing that  peculiar  complex  of  feeling,  thinking,  and  conation,  of 
which  we  become  immediately  cognizant  when  we  direct  atten- 
tion to  certain  unique  states  of  our  conscious  life,  caUed  "  will- 
ing,"  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word.  The  "  highest  sense  "  of 
the  words  "  I  will "  (or  "  /  choose,"  "  /  plan,"  "  /  make  up  my 
mind,"  etc.)  is  that  which  most  emphasizes  the  unique  chcLracter- 
istics  of  this  same  complex  psychosis.  And  now,  once  more,  we 
will  briefly  review  what  those  characteristics  are. 

{  14.  In  willing  we  attain  (1)  the  highest  consciousness  of  self -activity. 
In  all  such  experiences  the  obvious  fact  is :  I  know  myself  as  the  one  that 
wills — that  "  does  something,**  rather  than  as  the  one  that  suffers  some  af- 
fective excitement  or  receives  some  presentative  or  representative  impres- 
sion. This  consciousness  is  tinged  with  the  conviction,  derived  from  my 
knowledge  of  self,  that,  while  I  can  deny  or  reject  my  desire  for  having  sur- 
prised and  overcome  me,  on  my  willing  my  "  Ego  **  has  '*  stamped  itself  ** 
with  a  conclnsive  signature.'  This  is  a  flg^urative  way  of  saying,  when  I  re- 
gard a  deed  of  will  as  such,  I  regard  it  as  in  a  peculiar  meaning  of  the 
words,  mt/  own.  Willing  is  thus  distinguished  from  mere  desire,  which  is 
also  the  consciousness  of  striving  after  somewhat  regarded  as  at  present 
external  to  the  Self,  by  having  in  appearance  a  deeper  and  wider  inte- 
rior origin.  To  represent  this  unique  experience  of  willing  as  merely 
the  consciousness  of  the  triumph  of  one  of  several  cerebral  processes  con- 
testing the  supremacy  of  the  sensory-motor  mechanism,  or  as  merely 
the  consciousness  of  the  stronger  of  several  muscular  sensations,  or  of 
the  prevalent  ideation-processes,  or  of  the  more  potent  desire,  is  to  sophis- 
ticate consciousness  instead  of  faithfully  describing  or  satisfactorily  explain- 
ing it. 

The  consciousness  of  freely  willing  manifests  itself  especially  when 
we  consider  (2)  the  appropriate  activities  in  their  more  pronounced  and 
highly  developed  form,  from  two  points  of  view.    When  after  deliberation, 

1  Comp.  Vidkmaim :  Lehrbnch  d.  PqrcbolOKie,  IL,  p.  400 1 
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and  previous  to  final  decision,  I  stand  in  the  position  of  a  contemplator  of 
my  own  fatnre  deed  of  will,  my  conriotion  with  reference  to  it  is  expressed 
by  the  words  :  "  I  can.*'  To  this  '*  I  can,**  which  has  reference  to  the  al- 
ternatives inyolved  in  the  choice,  I  may  prefix  the  words  "  I  know ; "  and 
my  total  conviction  is  then  expressed  by  the  words,  **  I  know  that  I  can  " — 
i.e.f  decide  for  a,  or  6,  or  c,  as  I  will.  Here  the  word  "  know,"  as  we  have 
already  shown,  is  not  equivalent  to  a  philosophical  knowledge  of  the  exemp- 
tion of  the  deed  of  will  from  the  law  of  cansation,  however  that  law  may  be 
stated.  It  simply  expresses,  as  belonging  to  that  compound  of  thinking  and 
feeling  (including  belief)  which  we  call  self-knowledge,  the  conviction,  I 
can  really  choose ;  the  choice  to  be  made  is  now  potentially  mine,  and  will^ 
when  made,  be  imputable  to  me. 

Yet  again,  when,  in  the  light  of  consequences,  both  external  and  internal 
(the  excitement  of  sensuous  and  lesthetical  and  ethical  feeling — as  of  regret, 
shame,  remorse,  etc.)  I  review  the  deed  of  will,  I  reaffirm  it  to  be  mine.  If 
the  doing  was  mere  doing,  and  did  not  arise  in  consequence  of  my  willing,. 
then  my  judgment  and  conviction  may  be  expressed  by  the  words  :  "  I  could 
not  have  done  otherwise,"  and  so  am  not  to  blame,  or  do  not  feel  shame,  etc. 
But  in  the  degree  in  which  I  recognize  the  doing  as  genuine  deed  of  willing 
— my  own  doing,  in  the  unique  sense — ^I  say :  **  I  could  have,"  but  *'  did 
not,"  etc.  That  such  a  contemplative  attitude  toward  my  own  willing,  as 
regarded  from  these  two  points  of  view,  produces  the  consciousness  which 
expresses  itself  in  ways  like  the  foregoing,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The 
conviction  of  potentiality  thus  arising  is  an  important  part  of  the  "  con- 
sciousness of  freedom." 

Such  ' '  consciousness  of  freedom  "  as  is  peculiar  to  willing  may  (3)  suf- 
fuse all  the  activity  of  our  developed  faculties  ;  for,  as  has  been  maintained 
from  the  beginning,  will  is  no  isolated  entity  or  separable  faculty.  Really, 
then,  we  may  say  that  all  exercise  of  faculty  is  capable  of  being  free,  in 
so  far  as  it  may  be  infiuenced  by,  or  penetrated  with,  the  willing  mind.  In 
other  words,  it  is  the  universal  presence,  in  all  developed  conscious  life,  of 
the  conative  aspect  of  consciousness,  on  which  we  direct  attention  when  we 
become  aware  of  our  freedom.  Just  here,  however,  no  mistake  should  be 
made.  To  illustrate :  We  find  one  author  *  maintaining  that  freedom  = 
spontaneity  of  thinking.  Another  writer '  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that,  in- 
stead of  assigning  all  freedom  to  the  will,  there  is  a  freedom  of  the  soul  in 
all  our  doing  ;  and  that  the  soul  produces  the  ideas  as  they  are  without  any 
need  of  a  special  Will.  Now  this  freedom  of  the  soul  in  the  control  (not  in 
the  production)  of  the  ideas  i%  indeed,  will,  in  one  of  its  many  particular 
forms  of  manifestation.  But  "  freedom  =  spontaneity  of  thinking  "  is  not 
the  equivalent  of  freedom  of  will.  In  dream -life  and  reverie,  as  well  as  in 
conditions  of  exalted  productive  and  artistic  activity  of  imagination  and  in- 
tellect, we  enjoy  or  suffer  from  a  wonderful  spontaneity  of  thinking.  In  its 
extreme  form  such  spontaneity  may  become  a  condition  of  consciousness 
where  freedom  of  will  is  not  exemplified,  but  overthrown.  So-called  inspira- 
tion and  mania  are  examples  of  this  sort.  In  such  spontaneity  of  thinking, 
the  impression  made  upon  us  by  the  tone  of  our  whole  consciousness  is  that 

>  Horwicz :  Ppycbologieche  Analysen.  ii.»  p.  181  f. 

s  lippe :  Gnudtatflachen  d.  SeelenlebeoB,  pp.  16  f.,  46  f.,  661  f. 
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of  being  **  earned  away  "  hj  our  own  ideas  or  feelings  rather  than  that  of 
onrselyes  being  in  control  of  our  ideas  and  feelings.  The  principal  factors 
of  this  marked  difference  in  the  two  kinds  of  consciousness  are  precisely 
those  which  distingoish  willing  from  the  mere  having  of  ideas  and  feelings. 
So  then  the  freedom  =  mere  spontaneity  of  thinking  is  not  =  freedom  of 
will ;  bat,  on  the  other  hand,  my  spontaneity  in  controlling  my  thinking  is 
one  exhibition  of  my  freedom  of  will. 

In  connection  with  the  consciouBness  of  freedom,  when  accompanied 
by  the  deyelopment  of  lesthetical  and  ethical  sentiments,  (4)  the  important 
conceptions  of  "  impntability  '*  and  '  *  responsibility  **  are  gained.  These  con- 
ceptions, when  analyzed,  are  shown  to  imply  that  external  deeds  are  de- 
pendent npon  willing,  and  that  willing  is  preeminently  the  act  of  him  who 
wills.  If  then  the  doing  (or  the  refraining  from  doing ;  for  to  inhibit  or 
check  inclination,  or  to  will  not  to  do,  is  also  a  tme  act  of  will)  follows  in 
the  regular  and  expected  way  upon  the  willing,  the  judgment  imputing  this 
doing  to  the  willing  agent  is  inyariably  made.  Its  formula  in  the  conscions- 
ness  of  the  willing  agent  is :  "  I  myself  have  done  it."  For  such  willing,  and 
for  the  doing  which  thus  follows  upon  the  willing  (the  choice,  purpose,  or 
plan,  and  also  the  regpilar,  expected  consequences  in  external  changes),  he 
who  wills  is  held  responsible.  As  to  the  ultimate  grounds  and  validity  of 
this  feeling  and  judgment  of  impntability,  and  as  to  degrees  of  responsibil- 
ity, ethics  and  metaphysics,  rather  than  descriptive  psychology,  are  inter- 
ested to  investigate. 

The  consciousness  of  freedom  in  willing  is  further  illustrated  (5)  by 
cases  in  which,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  say,  such  freedom  is  impaired  or 
lost.  Here  all  our  habitual  expressions  and  formulas  of  judgment  are  sig- 
nificant of  an  opposite  tone  of  thought,  feeling,  and  conviction,  as  respects 
the  nature  of  our  own  consciousness.  We  now  say  :  **  It  was  not  (either 
wholly,  or  at  all)  my  fault  *•  ("  The  woman  .  .  .  tempted  me  and  I  did 
«at  *'— where  the  external  deed  is  acknowledged,  but  not  as  arising  wholly 
from  free  will),  or  "  I  can  not,  or  could  not,  do  otherwise ;  *'— a  form  of  excuse 
which  covers  all  degrees  of  the  invasion  of  will,  so  to  speak,  by  different 
forms  of  external  compulsion,  and  by  strong,  impulsively  acting  emotion,  or 
**  overpowering  passion,"  from  within.  All  such  phrases  are,  however,  am- 
biguous in  meaning  and  relative  in  application  to  the  great  variety  of  con- 
ditions under  which  the  intellective,  affective,  and  truly  conative,  aspects  of 
consciousness  get  recognition.  Indeed,  these  same  phrases  are  used  to  ex- 
press the  most  deliberate  and  firm  resolutions  of  will,  in  view  of  high  ideals, 
and  backed  by  the  most  worthy  of  sesthetical  sentiments  (As,  for  example : 
*'  Qod  help  me ;  I  cannot  do  otherwise  **). 

Similar  phases  of  consciousness  in  willing  are  illustrated  by  various 
classes  of  abnormal  phenomena  :  Such  are  the  cases  of  persistent  hallucina- 
tions and  idiesflxeSf  where  the  perceptions  and  imaginations  are  recognized 
as  "  too  strong"  to  be  corrected  or  inhibited  and  controlled  by  voluntary  at- 
tention and  ratiocination.  Whenever  this  impotency  ol  will  is  habitual  and 
is  presumed  to  rest  upon  a  basis  of  physical  and  organic  derangement,  it  may 
be  called  a  "  disease  of  will."  The  opium-eater  and  user  of  other  drugs  to 
excess,  the  kleptomaniac  or  victim  of  other  intense  passions  or  desires,  the 
subject  of  the  hypnotic  trance,  the  morbidly  nerveless  and  doless,  are  soffiar- 
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era  from  pathological  conditions  of  will.  So  far,  b 
concerned,  all  eaoh  phenomena,  inatead  of  jnetifTi 
tent  and  import  of  the  conacionBneHB  of  freedom,  < 
make  plainer  its  niiiqne  and  n&mistakable  ohanetet. 

i  15.  The  mote  immediate  inferences  from  oar  i 
of  developed  will  are  not  partionlarl;  difficult  to  mi 
of  all  mental  life  and  mental  development  brings  i 
most  mTsterions  and  interior  nature  of  the  so-called 
and  "  my  will "  stand  related  as  so-called  Ego  and  n 
(than  will)  stand  related.  It  is  here,  and  not  thioi 
sis  of  Beneations  and  their  representative  images  on 
tioD,  that  the  deepest  root  tor  the  nnitj  of  mental '. 
meet  is  fonnd.  Dtteriptive  and  txplanalory  ptyehol 
place  where  vm  haee  lo  aeJcnotoledge  that,  not  lomttking 
but  lomeihing  manifeitmg  itte^  t'n  cotuciowmen,  eontt 
of  life  Ike  pkeru/meita  are,  o^  the  couns  <y  the  devaiop. 
place.  Considered  on  its  ever^  side — passive  and  ao 
tive  or  coDative— we  call  this  something,  "the  Mint 
considered  on  its  seemingly  Belf-active  aide — consid 
choaen  ends,  oontrolling  its  own  manifestation  and 
of  its  own  development — we  call  this  something,  " 
not  this  aide  of  mental  life  and  of  mental  developi: 
Bcioasness  wonld  be  fit  to  be  regarded  as  forever  def 
snrronnding  banks.  Bat  this  side,  so  palpably  real 
be  explained  in  snoh  external  fashion,  compels  ns 
mental  life  and  of  mental  development.  It  compels 
and  self-active  being  as — within  limits,  to  be  enre,  i 
limits — interiorly  determining,  in  a  qnite  inexplical 
We  say  "  inexplicable  "  way — that  is,  so  far  as  sciei 
ceraed  ;  it  is  for  philosophy  to  say  bow  far  tbia  ael 
nltimately  explicable,  not  to  say  permissible  to  reflei 

It  wonld  be  easy  enongh,  bnt  wonld  take  ns  too  fi 
thia  nuique  conscioQaness  of  freedom  is  most  intimi 
tal  development.  On  it  very  largely  depends  the  de 
edge  of  Self,  and  iodeed  of  the  knowledge  of  Thing 
and  ethical  development  is  connected  therewith, 
ential  and  scientific  knowledge  of  the  world  as  oa 
expressive  of  "  forces,"  and  "  potencies, "  and  "  natn 
largely  dependent  npon  this  same  conscionsness  of  f 

The  word  Character — althoQ^h  somewha 
two  tolerably  well-marked  meanings,  one 
rower.  In  the  wider  meaning  of  the  word  w 
character  of  any  individual  the  whole  complt 
tivitieB,  and  indeed  passivities,  as  compare 
nized  standard.  When  characterizing  the  in 
we  have  to  say  what  amoants  and  kinds  of  sen 
acts  of  imagination  and  thought,  what  fe 
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choioes,  purposes,  and  plans,  and  especially  habitual  modes  of 
external  behavior,  serve  to  mark  off  this  individual  from  others  by 
application  of  some  measure  common  to  all.  In  such  a  meaning 
of  the  word,  one's  character  is  equivalent  to  one's  individual- 
ity— the  whole  that  one  is,  as  a  distinct  member  of  the  species 
man.  We  shall  have  something  to  say  of  certain  points  involved 
in  this  use  of  the  word — under  such  heads  as  "  temperament," 
"  disposition  **  "  habit,"  etc. — ^in  the  following  chapter.  In  the- 
narrower  and  more  precise  meaning  of  the  word,  however,. 
Character  is  preeminently  a  matter  of  the  Will,  and  of  its  cus- 
tomary modes  of  behavior,  and  of  its  development.  Thus  ''  my 
character  "  is  for  every  man  what ''  I  am  " — ^not  as  formed  at  the 
beginning  according  to  the  mould  of  an  inherited  nature,  nor 
as  merely  passively  shaped  by  an  environment.  Character  im- 
plies, to  be  sure,  being  **  stamped "  (Greek  x^pcucnip  =  mark,  or 
stamp) ;  and  without  the  formation  of  fixed  habits,  of  modes  of 
behavior  that  admit  of  being  characterized,  or  stamped  as  be- 
longing to  a  certain  kind,  no  character  is  possible  of  attainment. 
Nevertheless  the  word  implies  such  stamping  as  the  agent  is 
thought  chiefly  to  give  himself ;  and  the  habits  which  enter  into 
our  character  are  regarded  not  so  much  as  having  and  holding 
us  in  certain  directions  of  conduct,  but  rather  as  expressing 
those  lines  of  conduct  in  which  we  make  ourselves  to  go,  or 
hold  ourselves  against  the  motives  to  forsake  them  for  other 
paths. 

Formation  of  Character  in  this  sense  of  the  words  implies 
the  self-formed  habit  of  Will.  It  is  above  all  the  stamp  which 
the  agent  gives  himself  by  habitually  choosing  and  holding  ta 
certain  ends ;  and  then  by  bringing  "  to  heel "  all  the  content  of 
consciousness,  and  all  the  service  of  the  psycho-physical  mechan- 
ism,  in  the  progressive  realization  of  the  chosen  ends.  Or  ta 
carry  the  distinction  further ;  so  far  as  I  have,  or  am,  a  certain 
nature  or  disposition,  this  has  been  formed  for  me,  by  the  neces- 
sary reaction  of  consciousness  upon  the  excitements  to  which  my 
organism  has  been  subjected  by  its  environment,  in  the  larger 
sense  of  the  latter  word.  But  so  far  as  I  have,  or  am,  a  certain 
character,  this  is  to  be  regarded  as  progressively  formed  both 
for  myself  and  5y  myself ;  from  the  points  of  view  of  imputabil- 
ity,  or  responsibility,  it  comprises  so  much  of  what  I  am  as  I 
have  contributed,  and  am  therefore  holden  for. 

Two  modifying  remarks,  however,  immediately  suggest  them- 
selves :  (1)  It  is  never  practically  possible  to  make  a  satisfactory 
separation  between  what  belongs,  and  what  does  not  belong,  to 
^character,  in  this  narrower  meaning  of  the  word.    Upon  the  at- 
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tempt  at  sucli  separation,  systems  in  ethics,  dogmas  in  theology, 
and  even  principles  and  laws  in  social  and  political  life,  have 
staked  their  right  to  existence ;  and  have  been  obliged,  when 
leaning  hard  upon  the  distinction,  to  fall.  For  the  impossibility 
of  practically  carrying  out  this  distinction  depends  upon  the  en- 
tire  nature  of  psychical  being  and  psychical  development.  From 
the  start,  our  nature  is  far  too  complex,  and  our  development  too 
subtly  continuous,  to  allow  of  such  an  attempt  being  successful. 
(2)  But  no  less  the  theoretical  recognition  of  the  distinction 
obliges  us  at  once  to  emphasize  the  immense  complexity  of 
character,  in  even  this  narrower  meaning  of  the  word.  For  will 
itself  has  already  been  seen  to  involve  in  its  development  the 
most  complex  related  activity  of  all  the  other  faculties.  Will  in 
itself,  bare  will,  cannot  develop,  cannot  see  to  do  any  particular 
thing,  cannot  estimate  or  feel  the  value  of  any  particular  deed  or 
course  of  conduct,  cannot  choose  any  definite  end  in  preference 
to  another  end.  So  that,  character  as  willed  cannot  be  esti- 
mated or  characterized,  without  taking  knowledge  and  feeling, 
as  well  as  conation,  into  the  account.  Self-formed  character, 
then,  involves  all  the  shaping  which  I  have  given  to  my  own  in- 
tellectual and  emotional  life.  Nay :  especially  does  it  involve 
and  depend  upon  the  principles  intelUgently  accepted,  and  the 
emotions  and  sentiments  selected  and  controlled — the  chosen 
ends  and  motives — according  to  which  I  habitually  act.  In  say- 
ing this  it  is  implied,  on  the  one  hand,  that  blind  will  is  no  ^Vill 
(psychologically  speaking,  whatever  may  be  philosophically 
true);  and  also,  on  the  other  hand,  that  end^  mentally  repre- 
sented and  motives  consciously  felt,  mtist  be  loilled  and  foUowed 
as  principles,  in  order  that  they  may  enter  into  character — in  the 
more  precise  meaning  of  the  latter  word. 

Character  is  then,  in  both  meanings  of  the  word,  a  sort  of 
resultant  of  two  different  (and  almost  opposed)  sides  of  mental 
life  and  of  mental  development.  It  results — so  far  as  science  can 
observe  \i—from  a  mingling  of  self  determination  (m3n3terious,  in- 
explicable, lying  at  the  very  base  of  psychical  existence,  and 
really  serving  as  the  point  of  origin  for  all  our  conceptions  and 
convictions  respecting  **  force,"  "  influence,"  "  causal  efficiency/* 
etc.)  and  psychic  reaction  predetermined  a^id  necessitated  by  environ- 
m£nt  Here,  in  the  term  **  environment "  we  must  include  for  the 
present,  all  physiological  preconditions  and  accompaniments  of 
consciousness.  And  when  we  try,  as  it  were,  to  absorb  either 
one  of  these  sides  wholly  in  the  other,  we  only  succeed  in  con- 
tradicting the  facts  of  consciousness,  as  such,  in  the  interests  of 
A  theory  which  ends  in  unmeaning  verbiage. 
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{  16.  The  conception  of  character  as  inclnding  the  whole  (but  only  it)  to 
iFhich  the  actiyitj  and  effect  of  willing  may  be  thonght  of  as  extended,  is  very 
old,  very  natural,  and  veiy  persistent.  It  has,  therefore,  an  important  psycho- 
logical significance.  The  word,  when  thns  nsed,  fixes  in  a  vague  way — and 
only  in  a  vague  way  can  we  use  words  here — the  limits  of  conduct,  of  respon- 
sibility, of  merit  and  blame,  and  even  largely  of  festhetioal  admiration  or 
•distaste.  We  do  indeed  extend  these  limits  in  our  language  as  expressive 
of  judgment  and  feeling,  so  as  to  comprehend  a  much  wider  realm  xmder 
•even  vaguer  words,  such  as  *'  nature,'*  "  temperament,"  and  the  like.  The  de- 
terministic theory,  in  its  attempt  to  be  strictly  scientific,  is  actually  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  an  explanation  which  Ib  no  explanation ;  it  explains  (I) 
by  virtually  asserting  that  souls,  like  atoms  and  other  things,  behave  as  they 
do  behave,  because  **  it  is  their  nature  to.**  But  here,  as  so  frequently  else- 
where, the  popular  language  is  refreshingly  naive,  to  be  sure,  but  truer  to 
life  and  nearer  to  the  heart  of  the  case,  than  that  of  a  pseudo-science.  It 
would  be  quite  impossible  even  to  refer  to  all  of  the  many  ways  in  which 
such  testimony  is  given.  But  to  select  a  few  examples ;  we  find  that,  to  a 
large  extent,  crude  peoples,  and,  to  some  extent,  all  peoples,  estimate  by  quite 
different  standards  the  deeds  ascribed  to  insanity,  inspiration,  demoniac 
X)08session,  and  even  to  genius,  and  those  deeds  which  are  imputed,  as  freely 
willed,  to  the  Ego  of  the  doer.  The  indwelling  god,  or  daemon,  or  gmiitta,  is 
lulmired  or  deprecated  in  the  one  case  ;  the  agent  himself  is  held  responsi- 
ble in  the  other  case.  Yet  even  in  the  former  case  it  is  considered  that 
one  may  consent  or  resist,  to  some  extent  at  least  (and  yet  again.  Who  can 
successfully  resist  Divinity  ?),  such  originally  foreign  influences.  But  the 
degree  of  successful  consent  or  resistance  depends  upon,  and  in  the  future 
further  determines,  the  character. 

The  obvious  disposition  at  present  to  make  public  penalties  independent 
of  motive  and  of  any  debate  concerning  freedom  of  will,  and  all  the  increased 
subtleties  of  modem  psychological  and  ethical  philosophy,  do  not  essenti- 
ally alter  this  distinction.  The  distinction  will  continue  to  be  made,  be- 
cause it  belongs  to  the  very  depths  of  our  conscious  mental  experience.  In 
fact  the  increase  of  psychological  knowledge  chiefly  serves  to  complicate 
the  problems,  rather  than  to  solve  them,  much  less  to  show  that  they  may, 
with  safety,  be  curtly  dismissed.  Not  only  experts,  but  even  ignorant  jury- 
men, are  called  upon  to  distinguish  nice  shades  of  imputability,  and  to  ap- 
portion the  rewards  and  punishments  that  character  merits.  The  strange 
phenomena  of  hypnotism  and  the  investigations  into  the  causes  of  crime, 
into  the  constitution  of  the  so-called  criminal  classes,  and  into  morbid  con- 
ditions of  will,  keep  this  distinction  ever  before  us  ;  while  all  investigation 
shows  how  much  more  complicated  the  entire  subject  is  than  had  formerly 
been  supposed.  Meanwhile  our  daily  practice  is  full  of  enlightenment. 
Thus  we  say  of  ourselves :  **  I  cannot  (easily,  or  at  all)  acquire  that  type  of 
good  character ;  my  temperament  is  so  unfortunate."  Or,  again  :  '*  There  is 
no  merit  in  my  being  good  in  this  way,  it  is  so  natural  for  me.*^  But  on  the 
other  hand,  we  add  to  our  testhetical  repulsion  the  genuine  ethical  feeling 
of  horror,  when  we  conceive  of  monstrous  and  "  unnatural "  conduct  as  be- 
ing accepted,  or  as  not  being — at  least  tentatively — inhibited,  by  a  deed  of 
will.    With  such  crude,  but  most  significant  exercise  of  judgment,  more  or 
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less  prejudiced  by  emotional  impnlses,  we  send  some  to  the  prison  or  the 
gallows,  and  let  others  go  scot-free ;  and  yibrate  our  criminal  classes  be- 
tween the  hospital,  or  the  insane  asjlnm,  and  the  jail.  The  constant,  per- 
ohologicallj  significant  thing  is,  not  that  onr  judgment  is  so  neceasarilj 
faulty,  but  that  we  venture — nay,  that  we  feel  positively  impelled — to  set 
ourselves  up,  as  gods,  over  ourselves  and  over  our  fellow-men.  But  such 
procedure  neoessarily  results  from  the  development  of  experience  in  the 
lines  of  consciousness  of  freedom,  conception  of  character  as  imputable,  and 
ethical  sentiment. 

2  17.  We  shall  subsequently  see  that  the  principle  of  habit  is  regnant 
in  every  form  of  mental  life.  Yet  in  the  case  of  will  we  do  not  say  "reg- 
nant over,"  with  the  same  meaning  of  the  words.  Settled  character  (jIfBos) 
is  indeed,  according  to  the  Stoic  conception,  "  always  to  toiU  the  same  and 
nil  the  same.**  But  it  has  also  been  truly  said  that  the  *'  character  is  a 
habiiiMy  not  which  has  the  Ego,  but  which  the  Ego  is."  Thus  receded,  the 
self-determination  of  the  will,  as  character,  may  be  spoken  of  as  ruling  over 
the  individual  volitions  and  bringing  them,  under  law,  into  right  relations 
toward  the  adopted  ends.  So  do  these  individual  volitions  themselves  be- 
come both  expressive  of,  and  tributary  toward,  the  continuous  development 
of  character.  But  since  these  individual  volitions  all  have  reference  to  ends^ 
either  near  or  remote,  and  all  are  connected  with  the  encitement  of  the  af- 
fections, passions,  desires,  and  sentiments,  we  can  comprehend  the  possibility 
of  the  entire  mental  life  being  organized  in  accordance  with  certain  chosen 
practical  principles. 

Once  more :  Among  these  practical  principles  there  are — as  we  have  seen 
(p.  579  f.) — certain  ones  which  are  presented  and  backed  up  with  a  peculiar 
feeling  of  obligation.  Ethical  judgments  become  commands— presenting 
themselves  to  the  will  as  maxims  requiring  allegiance,  bidding  or  forbidding 
how  oue  ought  to  choose  (or  shaU,  yet  freely^  will).  The  wider  impoii  and 
completer  justification  of  this  unique  experience  of  a  command  arising  with- 
in that  has  reference  to  a  felt  obligation,  and  to  a  freely  rendered  consent, 
does  not  concern  us  at  this  time.  We  only  notice  that  Schopenhaner*s  dic- 
tum— to  say  **  ought  to  will"  is  no  better  than  to  say  "  wooden  iron  *' — flies 
squarely  in  the  face  of  the  facts  of  consciousness,  as  such.  And  we  may  as 
well  remark  here  in  general  that  any  philosophical  theory  which  maintains  a 
similar  attitude  toward  the  descriptive  science  of  psychology  is  doomed  to 
failure  in  its  efforts  to  explain  the  world  aright.  Indeed,  it  is  eminently 
true  of  all  ethical  maxims,  that  the  maxims  themselves,  in  order  to  be 
really  maxims  must  present  themselves  in  this  very  way — namely,  as  defining 
what  ought  to  be  willed.  As  practical  they  must  be  wrought  into  life,  must 
become  part  of  the  history  ^  of  life. 


It  is  obyious  that,  in  onr  description  and  explanation  of  the 
development  of  faculty,  we  have  now  come  to  that  which  is  both 
last  and  highest  and  also  most  fundamental.  With  the  phenom- 
ena of  developed  Will  we  reach  again  the  limits  of  scientific 

1  Comp.  Volkxiuum :  Lehrbnch  d.  Psychologie,  U.,  p.  406  f. 
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study.    The  problems  raised  must  be  handed  over  to  ethics  and 
to  philosophy. 

rBf OBt  of  the  works  to  which  we  oare  to  refer  have  aheady  heen  mentioned  at  the  dose 
of  Cnapters  V.,  XL,  and  XXV.  In  addition,  however,  the  foUowing  may  be  oonsolted : 
Galton :  Inquiries  into  Human  Faonlt;]^.  Panlhan :  1/ Aotivite  Mentale,  eto.  Fouillce : 
La  Libert^  et  le  D^terminiime.  Garmer :  Traits  des  Faoult^s  de  TAme.  Wiese :  Die 
Bildung  d.  WiDens.  Guyau :  Education  and  Heredity.  Martin :  L*£dncation  dn  Carao- 
t^ra  Van  Veken :  Ueber  d.  Geisterfreiheit.  Heblei :  Elemente  einer  philoeoph.  Frei- 
heitslehre.  Schellwien:  Der  WiUe  die  Quelle  d.  Bewusstseins ;  and  the  many  other 
writings  on  Ethics  and  speoial  tnatises  on  the  Will,  its  Freedom,  the  Law  of  Caiisality» 
eto.] 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 

TYPES  AND  PBINCIPLES  OF  MENTAL  DEVELOPMENT 

The  phenomena  of  mental  life,  whether  considered  as  con- 
sisting of  the  most  elementary  psychical  processes,  or  of  the  de- 
veloped activities  ascribed  to  various  forms  of  so-<»lled  faculty, 
admit  of  an  indefinite  variability ;  and  the  courses  in  develop- 
ment followed  by  this  life  are  correspondingly  varied.  It  is  this 
fact  which  imparts  to  every  human  being  his  psychological  in- 
dividuality ;  it  is  this  which  makes  the  life-history  of  every  in- 
dividual something  distinctly  peculiar  to  himself.  And  yet,  as 
we  have  assumed  from  the  start,  mental  phenomena  admit  of  be- 
ing classified,  described  in  general  terms,  and,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  formulated  under  general  relations  called  laws ;  otherwise 
there  could  be  no  science  of  psychology. 

We  have  now,  however,  briefly  to  consider  a  class  of  subjects 
which  lie  somewhat  aside  from  our  previous  inquiries,  in  two 
different  directions.  Certain  individuals,  as  weU  as  certain  states 
of  consciousness,  present  themselves  with  marked  characteristics 
amounting  to  idiosyncrasies.  Such  individuals  are  called  oddi- 
ties, monstrosities,  geniuses,  or  what  not  in  the  line  of  extreme 
variability  from  the  recognized  types.  As  examples  we  may  note 
the  musical  or  mathematical  prodigies,  the  young  who  show  un- 
accountable tendencies  to  strange  crimes,  or  the  men  and  women 
of  such  unexampled  natural  gifts  or  peerless  attainments  and 
character,  that  they  seem  set  apart  from  the  rest  of  their  kind. 
Moreover,  states  of  consciousness  occasionally  arise  that  ap- 
pear to  differ  so  completely  from  those  of  our  nearly  universal 
experience  as  to  throw  doubt  over  the  conclusions  which  psychol- 
ogy has,  in  the  past,  felt  warranted  in  basing  upon  such  experi- 
ence. Here  our  attention  may  be  called  to  the  phenomena  of 
**  double  consciousness,"  in  their  relation  to  our  conception  of 
the  nature  of  the  Ego,  of  the  authority  of  self-consciousness,  and 
of  the  identity  and  reality  of  the  Self.  Alike  troublesome  to  a 
normal  psychology  are  many  of  the  strange  phenomena  of  hyp- 
nosis, with  all  the  alleged  facts  of  telepathy,  clairvoyance,  and 
the  like.    In  this  direction  of  psychological  investigation  it 
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would  be  quite  impossible  for  us  to  go  with  any  thoroughness 
in  the  present  treatise.  To  pass  such  subjects  by  we  believe 
to  be  far  more  safe  and  scientific  than  to  assume  knowledge 
where  knowledge  is  lacking ;  or  even  to  amuse  our  readers  with 
a  chapter  or  two  of  doubtful  yet  fascinating  conjectures.  A 
word  or  two,  however,  at  this  point  (see  §  1)  will  not  be  out  of 
place. 

But  in  another  direction  of  supplementary  discussion  we  pro- 
pose to  go  somewhat  farther.  This  direction  may  be  described 
as  the  semi>anthropological  and  historical.  Between  infinite  in- 
dividuality and  the  most  general  doctrine  of  faculties  there  lie 
certain  considerations  which  help  us  to  group  together  many  in- 
dividuals, while  not  altering  our  general  psychological  doctrine 
in  order  to  suit  our  grouping.  It  is  simple  matter  of  fact  that 
some  individuals  are,  from  the  beginning  of  mental  life,  more 
like  other  individuals  of  a  second  group  than  any  of  either 
group  are  like  still  a  third  possible  group.  A  is  more  like  B  than 
either  Bor  C  is  like  D;  and  yet  both  B  and  (7  are  more  like  J) 
than  D  is  like  X.  Thus  we  may  arrive  at  the  justifiable  though 
confessedly  rather  vague  conception  of  "  types  "  of  human  nature, 
to  which  larger  or  smaller  numbers  of  individuals  more  or  less 
conform.  Nor  does  this  conception  altogether  lose  its  value 
when  the  undoubted  fact  is  pointed  out  that  between  all  remote 
types  lie  interrelated  types,  less  dissimilar ;  or  even  that,  in  each 
group,  the  individuals  may  be  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  continu- 
ous  line  connecting  this  particular  group  with  one  on  either  side. 
Still  further  in  somewhat  similar  direction  lies  the  conception  of 
general  principles  appl3ring  to  all  mental  development,  and  to 
all  the  facxdties  considered  as  being  interrelated  modes  of  the 
behavior  of  the  mind.  It  is  to  selected  ones  of  these  types  and 
principles  that  we  purpose  to  devote  this  concluding  chapter  of 
our  psychological  treatise. 

{  1.  It  is  a  bopefnl  indioation  of  the  inereaBing  interest  in  psychological 
investigation  that  so  many  hundreds  of  treatises  are  being  written  upon  all 
sorts  of  obsoore,  abnormal,  and  pathological  psychoses.  The  candid  and 
sober  student  of  psychology  will  never  regret  this  interest ;  much  less  will 
he  fear  or  oppose  it.  At  the  same  time,  in  our  approach  to  snob  subjects  of 
investigation  we  must  preserve  carefolly,  and  even  sacredly,  the  scientific 
spirit  and  the  scientific  method  of  investigation.  And  if,  on  the  one  hand, 
these  teach  ns  not  to  pronounce  prematurely  against  the  possibility  of  what 
is  strange  and  unusual,  what  does  not  accord  with  accepted  theory,  it  must 
never  be  forgotten,  on  the  other  hand,  that  science  cannot  relax  its  grasp 
upon  even  its  seeming  possessions,  in  order  to  clntch  at  vagaries  or  grope 
after  ghosts.  On  the  contrary,  the  tme  scientific  procedure  is  from  the 
known,  or  the  apparently  known,  to  the  strange  and  startling.    We  can 
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never  rightfollj  be  asked  to  accept  new  theories,  or  even  alleged  new  facts  if 
they  are  particularly  difficult  to  establish  asfacU^  without  being  permitted 
to  raise  the  previous  question  as  to  how  they  will  fit  in  with  the  whole 
established  structure  of  our  recognized  experience. 

On  this  entire  subject  we  will  attempt  nothing  more  than  to  indicate  our 
conviction.  This  conviction  is,  however,  bom  of  investigation  without  con- 
scious prejudice,  and  borne  out,  we  believe,  by  the  signs  of  the  times  and  by 
the  tendencies  of  modem  psychological  research.  The  eapkuuxHon  cf  new 
mysteries  (in  telepathy,  clairvoyance,  double  consciousness,  etc)  is  M  to  be 
sought  and  found  by/oUowing  dews  which  psychology  cUready  has  in  its  hand. 
In  fact,  there  are  no  mysteries  so  profound  and  ultimately  unassailable  as 
those  of  ordinary  experience.  The  direction  in  which  to  look  for  the  under- 
standing of  novelties  is  that  of  an  extension  of  those  principles  with  which 
we  are  already  familiar.  While  it  is  true  that  there  is  far  more  in  man,  as 
body  and  mind,  than  we  yet  know,  or  perhaps  even  imagine ;  it  is  also  trae 
that  in  all  the  most  abnormal  and  pathological  conditions,  as  well  as  in  the 
case  of  all  the  extremes  of  idiosyncrasy,  the  nervous  system,  the  laws  and 
history  of  mental  development,  and  the  relations  of  mind  and  body,  remain 
essentially  the  same.  For  example,  there  is  no  perceptible  brei^  or  im- 
portant gap,  in  the  line  that  may  be  drawn  from  that  **  dramatic  sundering  " 
of  the  Ego  into  two  or  more  centers  of  representation,  of  itself  to  itself,  in 
which  young  children  find  much  of  the  zest  of  their  early  plays,  and  which 
we  all  experience  so  frequently  (in  dreams,  by  day  or  by  night,  or  every 
time,  urged  on  by  conscience,  we  sit  down  to  "have  it  out  with  ourselves*^ 
and  the  wildest  vagaries  of  *' double  consciousness,"  or  the  most  per- 
plexing tricks  played  with  one  another  by  Ego  and  alter  Ego.  So,  too, 
to  take  another  example:  physiological  and  experimental  psychology  are 
constantly  throwing  new  light  upon  the  incredible  sensitiveness,  in  certain 
states,  of  the  nervous  mechanism,  and  upon  the  almost  limitless  application 
of  the  principles  of  **tact/'  "suggestion,"  and  '*  habit,"  within  the  whole 
realm  of  the  so-called  unconscious  or  dimly  conscious.  Ck)mparative  psy- 
chology is  constantly  adding  new  wonders  regarding  the  achievements  of 
so-called  instinct  in  the  lower  animals ;  helped  on  by  the  higher  powers  of 
the  microscope,  it  is  advancing  in  the  attempt  to  fathom  the  **  psychic  life 
of  micro-organisms/^  It  is  thus  extending  the  conception  of  some  psychic 
and  teleological  principle — caU  it  **  Soul,"  or  what  one  will — downward  and 
outward.  And  the  reign  of  mere  physical  explanation  seems  about  to  be 
followed  by  one  in  which  Psyche  shall  again  somehow  be  acknowledged  as 
supreme.  If  this  is  vague  and  figurative  language — as  indeed  it  is — it  is  not 
so  hopelessly  vag^e  and  purely  figurative  as  that  which  explains  apparently 
mental  phenomena  in  terms  of  physical  tendencies,  strains,  and  entities. 
And  the  lesson  for  both  physical  and  psychological  science  is  essentially  the 
same.  No  wholly  new  view  of  the  nature  of  mind,  and  of  its  relations  to 
body,  or  of  the  meaning  and  value  of  the  facts  of  consciousness,  can  i>ossi- 
bly  arise  out  of  hypnotism.  No  wholly  new  ethics  can  be  adopted  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  attempts  at  a  so-called  science  of  criminology.  Hypnotism  will 
be  explained  by  new  combinations  and  farther  extensions  of  the  factors  and 
laws  of  normal  mental  life ;  and  the  criminal  will  be  found  to  be  not  so  much 
a  **  type  "  as  simply  a  man  essentially  like  unto  his  fellows. 
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The  yarioos  groupings  of  indiTiduals  (or  '^  types  "  of  being 
and  development)  which  we  shall  now  briefly  consider  follow 
these  four  combinations  of  marks:  Temperament,  Sex,  Age, 
and  Bace.  Regarding  certain  aggregates  of  characteristic 
qualities  we  may  therefore  speak  of  the  '^ sanguine"  or 
**  choleric,"  of  the  "  masculine  "  or  "  feminine/'  of  the  "  infantile  " 
or  "  senile,"  of  the  Oriental  or  Anglo-Saxon  type  of  mind.  It 
must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  data  on  which  these  classi- 
fications are  based  are,  to  a  large  extent,  uncertain  and,  to  some 
extent,  extra-psychological.  Hence  the  considerable  admixture 
of  vague  popular  impression  which  characterizes  most  treat- 
ments of  the  doctrine  of  temperament,  sex,  and  race ;  and,  if  we 
try  to  escape  from  this  vagueness  and  become  more  definite, 
we  are  caught  by  the  tendency  to  substitute  uncertain  infer- 
ences from  physical  measurements  and  from  statistics  for  le- 
gitimate conclusions  based  on  known  facts  of  consciousness. 
However,  this  line  of  studies  has  a  certain  value  for  scientific 
psychology. 

The  doctrine  of  Temperament  is  very  old,  persistent,  and 
widely  spread.  By  a  temperament  we  understand  any  marked 
type  of  menial  constiUvtion  and  development  due  to  inherited  charac- 
teristics of  the  hodily  organism.  These  two  principal  points  are 
therefore  emphasized  by  all  correct  use  of  the  word.  The  ag- 
gregate of  characteristic  psychical  qualities  thus  indicated  is  re- 
garded (1)  as  peculiarly  dependent  upon  the  bodily  basis,  and 
(2)  as  a  matter  of  original  constitution  or  heredity.  Neverthe- 
less, on  both  these  points  our  information  is  far  from  being  sat- 
isfactory ;  and  the  various  theories  of  temperament  have  conse- 
quently differed  greatly  in  the  accounts  they  have  given  of  its 
physical  and  inherited  origin.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that, 
in  spite  of  all  disagreement  in  details,  both  the  foregoing  points 
may  be  accepted.  With  respect  to  the  first,  modem  research 
has  justly  led  us  to  regard  the  constitution  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem as  containing,  in  a  general  way,  our  account  of  the  charac- 
teristic differences  of  temperament.  But  inasmuch  as  this  sys- 
tem cannot  be  separated  from  the  other  systems  of  bodily 
organs,  although  it  is  the  central  city  and  the  crowned  ruler  for 
them  all,  the  constitution  of  the  vaso-motor,  of  the  digestive,  and 
of  the  muscular  organs,  has  indirectly  to  do  with  the  determining 
of  every  man's  temperament.  Within  the  nervous  mechanism 
itself  it  is  the  constitution  of  the  end-organs  of  sense  and  of  the 
central  organs  which  is  of  prime  influence.  These  may  be  said 
to  differ  "naturally"  in  respect  of  their  absolute  and  relative 
sensitiveness  to  normal  stimuli,  the  rapidity  and  duration  of  re- 
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sponse  which  they  give  to  the  yarions  degrees  of  such  stimiiliy 
and  the  relative  facility  with  which  certain  combinations,  rather 
than  others,  are  made  within  the  central  nervous  system.  But 
the  blood  is  the  internal  stimulus  both  of  the  end-organs  (in  the 
case  of  the  eigenlicht  of  the  retina,  certain  temperature  and  other 
skin  sensations,  etc.)  and  of  the  central  organs ;  and  the  consti- 
tution of  the  sanguineous  currents  determines  (he  character  of 
this  stimulation.  This  constitution  is  itself,  in  turn,  determined 
largely  by  the  character  of  the  digestive  processes  and  their  prod- 
ucts. Moreover,  by  these  processes  and  products  the  nervous 
system  is  directly  and  profoundly  affected  throughout  the  entire 
areas  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  cavities.  Looking  further 
outward,  we  observe  the  significant  connection  of  the  muscles 
with  the  nervous  system.  This  connection  works  both  ways; 
the  muscles  excite  to  activity  the  cerebral  centers ;  and  these 
centers  themselves  are  largely  impotent,  with  respect  even  to  the 
knowledge  of  self  and  of  things,  except  as  they  excite  and  con- 
trol the  muscles.  In  this  complicated  fashion,  then,  both  di- 
rectly and  indirectly,  is  the  bodily  and  constitutional  basis  of 
temperament  to  be  considered. 

Our  second  consideration  (temperament  is  original  and  hered- 
itary) introduces  yet  new  and  more  profound  complications.  It 
requires  us  to  distinguish  temperament  from  character  in  the 
more  precise  meaning  of  the  latter  word.  Men's  characters 
change ;  or,  rather,  men  change  their  characters.  But  men's 
temperaments  do  not  materially  change ;  at  least,  they  do  not 
pass  from  one  type  to  another,  as  the  man  of  bad  character  be- 
comes good,  or  mce  verm.  So  we  are  accustomed  to  think  and 
say.  At  the  same  time  it  is  necessary  here  to  recall  what  has  al- 
ready been  said  as  to  the  impossibility  of  our  distingtdshing  be- 
tween the  two  great  classes  of  factors  which  cooperate  in  all 
mental  development.  Temperament  may,  indeed,  safely  be  said 
to  be  prominent  at  the  beginning  and  from  the  beginning ; 
whereas  character  comes  to  view  later  and  in  a  much  more  unpre- 
dictable way,  if  indeed  we  regard  it  as  a  possible  principle  for 
scientific  classification  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  character 
often  so  "  overlays  "  temperament  as  to  seem  to  alter  it  totally. 
Temperament  itself  is  so  subject  to  the  influence  of  environment 
as  to  seem  to  change  from  one  type  to  another  under  its  influence. 
In  spite  of  these  admissions  the  persuasion  remains  tolerably 
firm  :  there  are  certain  original  and  inherited  types,  or  aggregates 
of  characteristic  qualities,  which  tend  strongly  to  remain,  and 
generally  do  remain,  essentially  unchanged  throughout  the  men- 
tal life  of  the  individual.    So  that  even  where  what  we  call  char- 
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acter  overlays  temperament,  it  only  overlays  it ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
characteristic  typical  tendencies  to  certain  ways  of  reacting  on 
stimuli,  and  of  combining  the  effects  of  previous  reactions,  re- 
main unchanged.  Self-^deterraination  as  respects  character  is  lim- 
ited by  that  determination  of  self  which  r^oses  vpon  an  inherited 
physical  constitution. 

As  to  the  Kinds  of  Temperament  which  must  be  recogfnized 
there  has  been  much  dispute  ;  there  has  been  also  some  varia- 
tion in  the  employment  of  terms  to  designate  the  chosen  kinds. 
Singularly  enough,  however,  the  number  four  has  largely  pre- 
vailed ;  and  this  indicates  that  certain  grounds  for  its  preference 
really  exist.  Adopting  it,  we  mention  the  following  different 
temperamental  types  :  (1)  The  sanguine  ;  (2)  the  sentimental  (so 
Lotze  usually  called  the  '*  melancholic  ") ;  (3)  the  choleric  ;  and 
(4)  the  phlegmatic.  Individuals  markedly  distinguishable  ac- 
cording to  either  one  of  these  four  types  can,  without  much  dif- 
ficulty, be  selected  from  among  any  large  number,  whatever  be 
their  sex,  age,  or  race.  Such  individuals  are  also  to  be  found  in 
all  grades  of  society  and  with  all  degrees  and  kinds  of  culture. 
It  is  not,  however,  an  altogether  fanciful  conjecture  which  con- 
nects in  general  certain  of  these  temperaments  with  one  of  the 
two  sexes,  with  the  four  principal  ages  of  life,  and  with  certain 
races  as  compared  with  other  races.  But,  in  general,  races  that 
are  low  in  the  scale  of  development  show  all  the  characteristic 
four  temperaments  in  a  less  marked  way  ;  while  the  conditions 
of  a  higher  civilization  allow  of  the  expression,  and  perhaps 
also  of  the  rise,  of  temperament  in  a  more  intense  form.  And, 
finally,  most  individuals,  even  in  the  most  highly  civilized  com- 
munities, show  more  or  less  mixture  of  the  different  types. 
Even  those  who  are  called  "moody  "  may  have  as  the  peculiarity 
of  their  constitution  that  they  pass  from  one  type  to  another  in 
a  largely  incalculable  way  ;  although  just  this  is  one  chief  char- 
acteristic of  the  sentimental  temperament. 

2  2.  The  varions  words  in  use  to  oharaoierize  the  different  temperaments 
are  highly  instmotive.  They  show  the  persistent  and  wide-spread  impres- 
sion that  the  lines  are  laid  down,  within  which  the  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual takes  place,  by  some  form  of  physical  inflnence  that  operates  upon 
the  original  *'  make-up  "  of  the  individual.  When  men  believed  in  astrology 
they  found  in  the  determining  power  of  the  planets  a  reason  why  some  were 
"  Jovial,** others  "Saturnine,** and  still  others  ** Mercurial,*'  in  temperament. 
When  they  more  justly  recognized  the  influence  of  the  circulatory  and  di- 
gestive systems  over  everyone's  "temper"  of  mind,  they  came  to  speak  of 
the  '* sanguine**  (or  *' full-blooded ")  man,  of  the  "choleric**  (or  "full  of 
bile  ")  man,  of  the  melancholic  (or  **  full  of  black  bile  **)  man,  and  of  the 
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phlegmatic  (or  ^'fall-phlegmed")  man.  Thoa,  in  Shakeapeaie'a  "King 
John  '*  we  read  : 

**  Or  if  that  sarlj  spirit,  melanoholj. 
Had  baked  thy  blood  and  made  it  heayj,  thick,  which 
Else,  runs  tickling  up  and  down  the  veins.'' 

Ajs  to  tellorio  inflnencea,  however  indirect,  upon  the  oonatiiatioii  and  fnne- 
tions  of  the  nervous  mechanism,  we  have  to-day  little  more  poaiiiTe  infor- 
mation than  had  the  men  of  previous  generations.  Increase  of  knowledge 
liere  is  mostly  in  the  line  of  surrendering  the  pretence  of  knowledge ;  and 
no  doctrine  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  physical  baais  of  tempenunent  can 
even  now  be  laid  down.  But,  as  has  been  said,  the  general  view  is  credibly 
•established,  that  the  constitution  of  the  nervous  system  of  different  individ- 
uals differs  as  respects  its  susceptibility  to  the  different  forms  of  external 
and  internal  stimuli,  and  as  to  its  tendencies  to  combine  theae  primary  forms 
of  reaction  in  various  ways. 

If  now  we  think  out  in  detail  the  possibilities  involved  in  the  foregoing 
•differences,  we  shall  see  how  temperaments  may  come  to  exist.  For  the 
different  possible  reactions  of  the  nervous  mechanism  may  differ  (1)  as  re- 
spects the  kind  of  reaction ;  (2)  as  respects  the  measure  of  sensitiveness 
shown ;  (3)  as  respects  duration  at  the  time,  and  conservative  power  as  lay- 
ing the  basis  of  cerebral  habit ;  (4)  as  respects  the  i-apidity  of  reproduc- 
tion ;  (5)  as  respects  completeness  of  reproduction ;  (6)  as  respects  the  ra- 
pidity of  combination ;  (7)  as  respects  the  kinds  of  combination  most 
favored ;  but  especially  (8)  as  respects  the  characteristic  accompaniments  of 
feeling.  And  here  we  may  refer  again  to  what  was  said  respecting  the  very 
nature  of  feeling  and  of  its  cerebi-al  basis  (see  p.  173  f.). 

2  3.  Although  no  agi*eement  exists  as  to  the  principles  of  division,  or  as 
to  the  f audamentol  nature  of  the  physical  basis  of  temperaments,  almost  all 
writers  acknowledge  essentially  the  same  four.  A  modem  writer,'  approach- 
ing the  subject  from  the  scientific  point  of  view,  by  crossing  two  principles 
of  division,  derives  the  following  scheme  : 

Strang.  Weak, 

Quick Choleric  Sanguine. 

Slow Melancholic.        Phlegmatic. 

Thus  choleric  and  melancholic  persons  are  inclined  to  strong  affections,  and 
sanguine  and  phlegmatic  persons  to  weak  affections ;  but  the  choleric  and 
sanguine  are  quick,  while  the  melancholic  and  phlegmatic  are  slow.  It  does 
not  seem,  however,  that  the  phlegmatic,  though  slow,  are  necessarily  weak. 
By  substituting  the  term  "  sentimental "  for  melancholic,  Lotze  breaks  up 
this  system,  but  makes  it  more  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  sentimen- 
tal and  the  sanguine. 

In  a  somewhat  indefinite  way  we  may  declare  that  a  certain  type  of  per- 
sons is  characterized  by  lively  and  varied  excitability  and  rapid  change, 
without  depth  and  stability ;  and  these  may  be  called  sanguine.  Another 
type  is  scarcely  less  quick,  though  less  varied  in  reactions;  while  the  reae- 

>  Wondk  :  Phy8lologi«che  Psjchologle  (second  ed.),  n..  p.  846  £. 
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tions  are  more  enduring,  passionate,  and  determined,  and  the  conduct  as 
well  as  states  of  consciousness  less  subject  to  change.  This  tjpe  we  may  call 
choleric.  Still  others  are  characteristicallj  sluggish  in  all  their  psychical 
changes  and  in  respect  of  the  movements  which  both  condition  and  express 
such  changes.  They  are  the  opposite  of  lively  and  versatile,  though  they 
may  be  either  tenacious  or  lacking  in  what  we  call  will.  To  such  the  name 
oi  phlegmatic  is  assigned.  This  leaves  a  fourth  not  easily  describable  type. 
It  may  be  called  the  x>oetic  or  artistic  temperament.  But  then  poets  and 
artists  share,  with  all  men,  in  aU  kinds  of  temperament.  Nevertheless,  there 
may  be  said  to  be  a  distinctively |!>06/tc,  or — ^to  use  Lotze*s  word — a  ''senti- 
mental *'  temperament.  This  type  is  described  as  characterized  by  ''  special 
receptivity  for  the  feeling  of  the  value  of  aU  possible  relations,"  although 
indifferent  toward  bare  matter  of  fact.*  Persons  of  this  type  are  lively  in 
imagination,  susceptible  to  delicate  sense-impressions,  moody  in  feeling, 
uncertain  in  conduct. 

2  4.  Even  so  modem  a  writer  as  Wundt  agrees  with  the  proposal  to  ap- 
ply the  conception  of  temperament  to  orders,  families,  and  species  of  ani- 
mals, as  well  as  to  man.  The  classification  of  types  is  thus  mixed  up  with  con- 
siderations of  age  and  sex  and  race.  For  youth  may  undoubtedly  be  said  to 
be  more  "  naturally  "  sang^uine  or  sentimental ;  maturity  more  choleric ;  and 
old  age  more  phlegmatic.  The  sentimental  temperament  is  also  character- 
istically more  feminine  than  masculine ;  the  choleric  is  more  masculine 
than  feminine.  As  to  the  precise  temperamental  distinctions  which  are  em- 
phasized by  the  different  principal  races,  there  is  abundant  room  for  debate ; 
just  as  there  is  no  agreement  yet  reached  by  anthropologists  concerning  the 
division  of  mankind  among  these  races,  and  scarcely  more  agreement  in  the 
estimate  which  natives  have  put  upon  them  by  foreigners,  or  put  upon  them- 
selves when  comparing  themselves  with  foreigners.  Mai'ked  instances  of 
aggregates  of  characteristic  qualities,  which  seem  to  be  the  same  for  a  rec- 
ognized type  of  temperament  and  for  a  certain  race — considered  as  respects 
the  average  individual  of  the  race— may  perhaps  be  given  with  confidence, 
when  we  call  the  French  sanguine,  the  Germans  phlegmatic,  the  English  a 
mixture  of  phlegmatic  and  choleric,  the  Japanese  sentimental.  This  would 
seem  to  accord  fairly  well  with  the  remark  that  the  choleric  and  phlegmatic 
are  temperaments  of  action ;  while  the  sanguine  and  sentimental  are  tem- 
peraments of  feeling.  But  both  sexes  and  all  races  show  examples  of  every 
form  of  distinct  temperament,  as  well  as  of  every  shade  of  mixture  possible 
among  all  four. 

The  psychological  Pecnliarities  which  disidngnish  the  two 
Sexes  are  scarcely  less  a  matter  of  debate  than  are  those  which 
serve  to  difference  the  four  temperaments.  Yet  the  student  of 
literature  and  history,  as  well  as  the  acute  observer  of  life  from 
the  points  of  view  belonging  to  physiology  and  psychology,  can 
scarcely  doubt  the  general  justness  of  that  popular  opinion 
which  considers  the  markedly  feminine  as  differing  from  the 

>  Lotze's  doctrine  of  temperament  may  be  found,  XicrocoimaB.  IL,  p.  S4  f.;  Medidn.  PBfchol- 
ogie,  p.  660 1;  Outlines  of  Psychology,  p.  187. 
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markedly  masculine  type.  How  does  the  average  adult  woman 
differ  from  the  average  adult  man  ?  is  a  question  to  which  an  al- 
most endless  variety  of  answers  might  be  given.  But  that  there 
is  a  difference,  is  almost  universally  assumed ;  and  this — ^we  be- 
lieve—upon sufficient,  though  vague,  evidence.  Of  course,  the 
question  is  still  further  complicated  when  the  attempt  is  made  to 
tell  how  much  of  this  difference  is  matter  of  relatively  unchange- 
able sexual  constitution,  and  how  much  is  due  to  variable  phys- 
ical, social,  and  educational  differences,  peculiar  to  each  sex. 
The  prevalent— but  we  believe,  foolish  and  vain— proposal  to 
train  away  all  these  differences,  or  to  change  them  by  changing 
the  environment,  is  always  ready  with  its  appeal  to  the  force  of 
heredity  and  the  force  of  education,  whenever  it  suits  its  pur- 
pose to  lay  the  principal  stress  upon  either  so-called  "force." 

As  to  fundamental  physical  differences  of  sex  there  is  much, 
of  course,  which  is  obvious  enough,  and  which  can  in  some  sort 
be  estimated  and  measured.  Of  such  physical  characteristics 
some  are  more  nearly  constant,  others  are  periodic,  and  still 
others  are  epochal.  But  modem  histological  and  physiological 
research  is  constantly  bringing  to  light  the  minuter,  and  yet  even 
more  pervasive  and  potential,  differences.  It  would  seem  as 
though  the  investigation,  when  approached  from  this  point  of 
view,  must  result  in  the  persuasion  that,  not  only  in  respect  of 
gross  mass  and  characteristic  organs  as  a  totality  do  males  and 
females  differ ;  but  that  the  sexual  difference  extends  to  every  de- 
tail of  the  nervous  system,  to  the  constitution  of  the  blood,  to 
the  habits  of  metabolism,  etc.  But  even  then,  it  is  so  mingled 
with  other  differences  in  types  of  temperament,  kinds  of  charac- 
ter, habits  formed  under  the  influence  of  environment  and  by  ed- 
ucation, as  to  show  itself  persistently,  and  on  the  average,  and 
to  the  ordinary  observer,  only  in  its  broadest  outlines. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  and  perhaps  it  is  very  reasonably  to  be 
expected,  that  more  detailed  observations  of  the  phenomena  of 
child-life,  of  the  changes  (both  physical  and  psychical)  which 
occur  at  the  great  climacterics,  and  more  critical  study  of  litera- 
ture, with  the  problems  of  psychology  in  view,  will  give  us,  fi- 
nally, a  scientific  psychology  of  sex.  Meanwhile,  we  are  obliged 
to  content  ourselves  with  such  rather  indefinite  generalizations 
as  everyone  supposes  himself  able  to  make  equally  well  with 
the  most  thoroughly  trained  psychologists.  Moreover,  just  at 
present  (in  this  country  especially)  the  status  of  woman  is  so 
uncertain  and  the  discussion  of  the  so-called  "woman  question  *' 
committed  to  such  hands,  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  even  the 
barest  physiological  data  regarded  without  prejudice ;  and  yet 
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more  difficult  to  secure  fairness  and  candor  for  their  thorough 
scientific  discussion.  We  shall  do  little  more  in  this  place  than 
to  record  our  conviction  that  the  sexual  differences,  on  the  psy- 
chological side,  are  as  minute,  pervasive,  and  influential  as  on  the 
anatomical  and  physiological  side.  While  it  is  true  that  men 
and  women  are,  in  respect  of  all  psychical  faculties  and  kinds 
of  psychoses  both  equally  human  ;  it  is  also  true  that  the  char- 
acteristically feminine  is  throughout  different  from  the  charac- 
teristically masculine,  and  that  these  differences  shade  the  entire 
mental  life  and  development  of  the  two  sexes  from  the  moment 
of  birth  (and  even  long  before  birth)  to  the  moment  of  dissolu- 
tion. 

2  5.  Besides  the  more  obvious  organic  and  functional  differences  of  the 
adult  man  and  woman,  the  two  sexes  show  an  average  difference  from  birth 
in  height,  weight  (especially  as  connected  with  muscular  development), 
physical  energy,  relative  proportion  and  growth  of  organs,  and  frequency  of 
pulse  and  respiration.  Among  the  different  races,  and  under  the  different 
conditions  of  nutrition,  care,  etc.,  the  average  length  and  weight  of  infants 
differs  greatly.  But  everywhere  the  average  length  and  weight  of  the 
female  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  male.  At  maturity  these  differ- 
ences are  yet  more  marked.  In  Brussels,  for  example,  the  average  length  of 
the  male  infant  compared  with  the  female  at  birth,  was  as  19f  to  19^ ;  the 
weight  as  7.05  lbs.  to  6.42  lbs.  The  curve  of  the  gprowth  of  the  two  differs, 
though  scarcely  perceptibly,  up  to  four  or  five  years ;  while  at  puberty 
the  difference  becomes  much  more  marked.  The  relative  proportion  of  the 
bodily  members,  and  even  of  the  different  parts  of  the  same  bodily  mem- 
bers, differs  for  the  two  sexes.  The  relative  length  of  the  arms  and  legs  in 
the  male  is  greater ;  the  center  of  gravity  is  higher,  the  step  is  longer.  He 
is  obviously  built  to  his  advantage  in  swift,  strong,  agile  movements.  He 
breathes  more  deeply  (and  this,  as  a  matter  of  physiological  need) ;  he 
requires  and  consumes  more  air,  water,  and  food.  The  average  pulse  of  the 
female  is  quicker  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  that  in  which  her  height 
is  less.  Her  blood  is  less  in  quantity,  of  lighter  specific  gravity,  and  con- 
tains fewer  red  corpuscles.  Physiologically,  she  is  more  inclined  to  be 
hypersBsthetic,  to  become  subject  to  cramping  and  spasmodic  action  of  the 
muscles,  to  sudden  and  incalculable  secretions,  to  wide-spreading  and  cha- 
otic neural  excitements. 

It  is  in  respect,  however,  of  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems  that  the 
differences  which  are  most  important  as  laying  the  basis  for  psychological 
types  emerge.  The  average  weight  of  the  brain  of  the  two  sexes  differs 
about  as  1,424  for  the  male  to  1,272  for  the  female.  There  seems  reason  to 
believe  that  the  cerebral  differences  extend  much  more  widely  than  is 
sufilcient  to  cover  gross  mass.  The  claim  seems  justifiable  that  differences 
in  the  development  of  the  cerebral  convolutions  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  eighth  month,  or  even  earlier,  onward.'    The  male  develops  not  only 

1  See  J.  Mingtwrfnl,  Moleediottfe  Untenoh.  XTIT.  tL,  p.  48S  U  rariewed  in  Oentnlblatk  t 
Fbydol.,  Na  6, 1S88. 
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an  absolutely  greater  cerebral  snrfaoe,  but  also  a  relatively  greater  growth 
of  the  parts  lying  in  front  of  the  central  fissure  as  compared  with  those 
lying  behind  it. 

Lito  the  profound  and  aU-i>erya8iye  effect  of  those  physiological  fono- 
tions  of  sex  which  connect  directly  and  indirectly  with  the  cerebronspinal 
nervous  system,  in  its  relation  to  the  sympathetic  system,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  enter.  We  have  already  abundantly  showed  how  the  sensations  and  feel- 
ings which  orig^inate  in  this  way  alter  the  whole  stream  of  consciousness. 
They  extend  their  influence  even  to  the  conceptions  we  have  of  Self  and  to 
the  knowledge  we  have  of  Things.  It  might  seem  fanciful  to  assert  that 
ihinffs  are  known  as  feli  to  woman,  rather  than  as  thought  by  man ;  but  such 
a  statement  would  by  no  means  be  wholly  devoid  of  support  from  the  facts. 

2  6.  All  our  study  hitherto  has  led  us  to  emphasize  greaXlj  the  influence 
upon  mental  development  of  the  constitution  and  functions  of  the  muscular 
system.  This  influence  is  extended  variously,  but  chiefly  in  two  directions. 
The  condition  and  action  of  all  the  muscles  stand  in  reciprocal  relations  to 
the  senses,  and  to  the  feelings  which  form  the  necessary  affective  aocom- 
X)animent  of  the  senses.  Furthermore,  the  striated  (or  so-called  '*  volun- 
tary") muscles  are  the  organs  of  the  wilL  In  this  complicated  sensory- 
motor  apparatus  all  the  most  primary  foundations  of  the  intellectual  life  are 
laid.  Figpiratively  speaking,  discriminating  consciousness,  as  the  essential 
function  of  intellect,  moves  about  among  this  original  chaos  of  sensory- 
motor  factors,  and  with  a  constant  focusing  and  redistribution  of  attention, 
progressively  organizes  it  into  intelligible  forms.  Moreover,  as  the  very 
precondition  and  also  as  the  effect  of  development,  the  conscious  control  of 
the  sensory-motor  organism  in  the  behalf  of  recognized  ends  progressively 
takes  place.  Here  again,  the  reactionary  effect  of  voluntary  control  of  the 
muscles  upon  the  characteristic  sensations  and  feelings  is  undoubtedly  very 
great.  All  this  is  only  one  particular  necessary  result  of  the  constant  inter- 
dependence of  knowledge,  feeling,  and  will,  in  the  entire  development 
of  soul-life.  Since  judgment  and  decision  are  necessarily  involved  in  the 
mental  activities  belonging  to  sensation  and  motion,  how  can  it  be  otherwise 
than  that  the  feminine  and  masculine  types  of  intellect  differ?  This  differ- 
ence probably  reaches  aU  the  way  up  from  the  superior  *' feeling-deftness** 
of  feminine  manifestation,  as  compared  with  the  superior  tactual  discrimina- 
tion and  muscular  precision  of  man,  to  those  abstract  conceptions  of  space 
in  which  Lotze  supposes  a  distinctly  feminine  type  may  be  discovered 
(see  p.  490). 

2  7.  There  is  probably  good  ground  for  the  popular  impression  that  men 
and  women  differ  most,  upon  the  average,  in  respect  of  their  feelings,  and 
in  respect  of  their  ways  of  looking  at  things,  events,  and  conduct,  as  in- 
fluenced by  the  feelings.  This  distinction  of  types  also — it  is  probable— 
reaches  through  the  entire  area  of  mental  life  and  its  development  Such  a 
distinction  seems  to  be  much  more  radical  and  far-reaching  than  ane  those 
distinctions  upon  which  the  temperaments  are  based.  Therefore  none  of  the 
temperaments,  when  superimposed,  destroys  the  more  fundamental  type 
characterizing  the  sex.  The  sanguine  woman  differs  from  the  sanguine 
man — this  is  as  true  as  that  the  choleric  woman  is  more  masculine  than 
the  average  woman,  and  the  sentimental  man  more  feminine  than  the  aver- 
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age  man.  In  this  sexual  distinotion  all  kinds  of  feelings  appear  to  share— 
notably  the  intra-organio  and  sensuous,  but  also  the  intellectual,  SBsthetical, 
and  religious. 

Space  is  lacking — even  were  this  treatise  the  fit  occasion — for  discussing 
how  men  and  women  differ  as  regards  the  so-called  "  higher  faculties."  We 
cannot  forbear  remarking,  however,  that  any  such  discussion  involves  some 
sort  of  agreement  as  to  what  faculties  are  higher^  and  what  {MU-ticular  forms 
of  the  functioning  of  any  faculty  are  entitled  to  this  same  term.  If  the  exer- 
cise of  the  faculties  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  of  fact  and  law  is  highest, 
then  we  have  to  inquire  why  women  have  hitherto  done  so  little  relatively  for 
science  and  philosophy.  But  if  the  intuitions  and  sentiments  which  enter 
into  artistic  achievement  are  highest ;  then  we  have  to  inquire  why  they  have 
not  accomplished  more  in  art — especially,  for  example,  in  music,  where  their 
opportunity  has  been  so  great  for  generations.  If  ethical  feeling  and  con- 
duct are  highest ;  then  we  have  to  inquire  where  justice  and  magnanimity 
stand  in  the  scale  of  virtues — and  so  on,  somewhat  indefinitely.  Mani- 
festly, these  questions  extend  beyond  the  legitimate  sphere  of  descriptive 
psychology,  although  they  cannot  be  answered  without  a  constant  appeal  to 
psychology. 

Those  psychological  types  that  are  characteristic  of  Age  and 
Bace  can  receive  only  the  briefest  mention  by  us.  As  to  the  en- 
tire group  of  inquiries  involved  in  the  psychology  of  the  different 
races,  we  have  only  scant  trustworthy  information.  The  objec- 
tive  determinations  which  anthropology  proposes — with  its  meas- 
urement of  skulls,  its  study  of  habits  of  building,  of  implements, 
etc.,  its  division  of  ages— have  any  value  only  as  it  is  possible  to 
give  them  an  accepted  psychological  interpretation.  Without 
the  scientific  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  consciousness,  as  such, 
these  data,  which  are  at  best  only  tokens,  cannot  do  service  even 
as  tokens  of  anything  of  a  psychological  sort.  To  interpret  the 
anthropological  data  a  scientific  knowledge  of  human  conscious- 
ness, as  a  unique  life-development,  is  presupposed.  Without 
this  knowledge  such  data  may  mislead  to  almost  any  conceiv- 
able extent ;  with  this  knowledge  they  may  be  interpreted  so  as 
to  show  what  almost  infinite  variety  subsists  under  the  one  hu- 
man type  of  mental  life ;  and  they  may  also,  of  course,  expand 
our  notions  of  this  one  t3rpe  as  well  as  of  the  relations  sustained 
to  it  by  the  principal  subordinate  types. 

As  respects  the  influence  of  Age  upon  the  aggregate  of 
psychological  characteristics,  the  most  of  what  we  should  wish 
to  say  has  already  been  said.  For  we  have  traced  the  general 
course  of  the  development  of  mental  life,  the  formation  of 
faculty,  the  growth  of  knowledge,  the  progressive  self-deter- 
mination of  character,  the  increasing  teleology  of  mental  activ- 
ity.   This  course  of  development  is  continuous.    Nevertheless, 
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the  beginnings  of  it  in  infancy  and  childhood  have  a  peculiar  in- 
terest and  value ;  but  they  are  also  peculiarly  difficult  to  trace. 
Out  of  the  unconscious,  somehow,  does  the  conscious  seem  to 
come ;  the  organization  of  mentality  out  of  the  confused  and  cha- 
otic material  of  sensation  and  representation.  Science  can  never 
put  its  finger  on  any  definite  moment  and  say,  respecting  the 
truly  psychological :  "  Now  it  is,  for  the  first  time,  there ! " 
Psychological  investigation — no  matter  how,  or  how  faithfully, 
conducted — cannot  describe  the  mode  in  which  elementary  facul- 
ties come  to  be,  without  implying  that  they  have  akeady  begun 
to  do  their  work.  But  then  this  is  not  a  disadvantage  (if  it  be, 
indeed,  a  disadvantage  at  all)  peculiar  to  psychology.  Every 
physical  science  has  to  assume  much  more  than  this ;  it  has  cer- 
tainly to  assume  formed  conscious  faculty  as  already  at  work ; 
its  universal  formula  is :  In  the  beginning  was  Mind,  already 
equipped  to  see  and  hear  and  remember  and  imagine  and  think. 

In  spite  of  the  principle  of  continuity,  however,  the  influence 
of  age  may  be  broadly  distinguished  as  productive  of  psycho- 
logical types.  We  have  already  seen  how  certain  temperaments 
are  distinctive  of,  or  correspond  to,  the  several  main  divisions  of 
age.  We  have  also  seen  how  consciousness  is  profoundly  af- 
fected, especially  on  the  side  of  feeling,  at  certain  epochs  in  the 
physical  life.  And  the  study  of  the  correlative  development  of 
the  physical  basis  and  of  the  changing  character  of  the  psychoses 
is  a  most  helpful  adjunct  to  the  psychologist. 

J  8.  We  must  not  be  noderstood  as  depreciating  the  study  of  racial  psy- 
chology, or  the  inflnence  of  anthropology  upon  psychology.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  spirit  of  the  narrowness  of  the  old-fashioned  introspective  psy- 
chology is  exorcised  by  the  wider  observation  of  the  typical  forms  of  mental 
development  which  the  races  show ;  and  to  the  trained  psychologist  much 
truth  concerning  the  nature  of  mind  may  be  gained  by  the  skilful  interpre- 
tation of  anthropological  data.  At  the  same  time  it  remains  forever  true 
that  mind  can  he  interpreted  only  in  terms  of  consciottsness ;  and  that  the  true 
interpretation  of  all  anthropological  data  can  be  gained  only  by  progressive  pgy- 
chological  science.  Anthropology,  so-called,  will  always  remain  dependent 
upon  psychology  for  assured  knowledge  as  to  the  mental  life  of  man. 

2  9.  The  psychology  of  infancy  and  childhood  is  becoming  an  increas- 
ingly important  and  promising  branch  of  the  science.  The  attempts  to 
carry  our  knowledge  back  into  the  life  of  the  embryo  are  not  without  a  cer- 
tain value  ;  although  here,  inasmuch  as  psychology  must  found  itself  upon 
facts  of  consciousness,  as  such,  we  can  scarcely  attain  scientific  certainty. 
It  is  a  reasonable  conjecture  that  sensations  of  pressure,  and  motion,  and, 
perhaps  also,  of  temperature,  arise  before  birth.  Some  authors  *  would  have 
us  suppose  that  the  foetus  may  have  ocular  sensations  due  to  pressure  on 

1  See  BeaimiB :  Lea  SeiuatiODB  internes,  p.  818 1  tnd  280 1    Preyer :  Hind  of  the  ChDdL  L  p.  96  L 
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the  eyeball  and  resembling  pbosphenes,  and  even  gnstatoiy  sensations  oo- 
<»8ioned  by  swaUowing  certain  snrronnding  flnids.  It  is  said  that  with  in- 
fants bom  prematurely,  their  movements  seem  to  indicate  that  they  taste  the 
«ngar  or  qninine  put  into  their  months ;  and  that  certain  odors  are  appre- 
ciated as  disagreeable  sensations. 

All  newly  bom  infants  are  deaf,  since  the  middle-ear  is  filled  at  birth 
with  a  gelatinous  mass  of  embryonic  connective  tissue.  Some  observers 
think  that  the  eyes  of  the  infant---during  its  first  days  seldom  open  for  any 
length  of  time — move  with  associated  and  codrdinated  movements ;  others 
think  not.  No  conscious  acts  of  will  are  apparent  in  such  movement  until 
much  later.  Most  important  are  the  facts  that  the  reflex  irritability  of  the 
infant's  skin  is  so  inferior  to  that  of  the  adult,  and  only  approaches  it  after 
experiencing  the  effects  of  constant  cultivation ;  and  also  that  the  entire 
muscular  apparatus  is  relatively  undeveloped.  The  significant  thing  is,  that 
nature  seems  to  have  prepared  the  newly  bom  infant  with  a  relatively  large 
development  of  brain  and  of  the  more  special  organs  of  sense — made  ready 
for  the  beginnings  of  sensory-motor  experience — but  not  with  experience  al- 
ready gained  in  correspondence  to  its  merely  physical  evolution. 

It  has  for  a  long  time  been  charged  against  psychology  that 
it  is  unable  to  exhibit  any  system  of  General  Laws  or  Principles 
comparable  to  those  which  constitute  the  body  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced physical  sciences.  Or,  more  definitely  still,  it  is  alleged 
that  the  study  expended  upon  the  phenomena  of  human  con- 
sciousness, from  Aristotle  to  the  present  time,  has  not  succeed- 
ed in  formukting  a  single  precise  statement,  like  that  which 
physics  can  give  for  the  gravitation  of  masses  or  chemistry  for  the 
*'  equivalences  "  of  the  atoms.  In  some  sort,  the  student  of  psy- 
chology is  obliged  to  confess  that  the  charge  is  true.  Nor  does 
it  seem  to  be  much  less  true  in  view  of  the  attempts  of  Herbart  ^ 
and  others  to  give  a  mathematical  foundation  to  psychological 
principles.  To  be  sure,  the  modem  form  of  psycho-physics  is 
making  a  brave  and  partially  successful  effort  to  measure  differ- 
ent forms  of  mental  processes,  and  to  state  in  precise  formulas 
the  results  of  its  measurements.  But  we  still  find  psychologists 
themselves  confessing,  explaining,  and  complaining,  in  view  of 
the  absence  of  universally  recognized  and  definitely  statable 
law8  in  the  science  of  psychology. 

And  here,  at  the  close  of  our  treatise,  we  may  return  to  the 
inquiry  with  which  it  began.  What  wonder  then  that  we  are 
asked  whether  it  is  right  to  consider  or  denominate  psychology 
as  science  at  all  t  And  if  it  be  not  by  this  time  a  **  science," 
what  claim  can  we  substantiate  why  we  should  pursue  it  longer 
in  the  hope  of  attaining  scientific  knowledge?     Psychology 

1  The  work  of  this  antlior  bote  the  title.  PsTchologie  ale  WlMenaobtft.  nea  gegrtndet  Mf  Br- 
ftJmmg.  MetaphjBlk,  and  MathmMtik.  (IBM). 
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might  indeed,  tam  the  qnestion  with  most  invincible  force 
against  many  of  those  who  ask  it ;  it  might,  in  torn,  ask  what 
sort  of  physical  science  can  l^e  built  up  securely  on  perception, 
inference,  and  imagination,  helped  out  and  expressed  by  words 
and  figures,  if  we  can  have  no  knowledge  respecting  the  nat- 
ure and  valid  use  of  perceiving,  inferring,  and  image-making 
faculty  itself,  and  respecting  the  relations  in  which  the  symbols 
of  all  science  stand  to  the  only  immediately  given  data,  the 
"  states  of  consciousness,  as  such  ?  "  The  better  way,  however, 
is  that  milder  form  of  answer  which  we  have  already  given. 
There  is  science  wherever  there  are  ascertainable  facts  that  may 
be  described  and  explained  in  their  relations  to  one  another  and 
to  other  classes  of  facts.  And  who  will  venture  to  affirm  that 
the  facts  of  consciousness,  considered  as  such,  do  actually  relate 
themselves  to  one  another,  or  to  facts  of  ''  brain-states,"  or  to 
what-not  other  kinds  of  facts,  in  invariable  forms  of  sequence,  as 
the  facts  of  physics  and  chemistry  stand  related  to  each  other  T 

There  appear,  however,  to  be  certain  generalizations  pos- 
sible of  a  higher  order  than  any  which  we  have  yet  attempted. 
There  are^  it  would  seem,  certain  principles  which  belong  to  all 
development  of  the  mental  life  of  man ;  and  every  state  of  con- 
sciousness, and  every  form  of  so-called  faculty  in  every  stage  of 
its  formation,  appears  to  conform  to  these  principles.  They 
cannot,  indeed,  be  thrown  into  the  terms  of  mathematical  formu- 
las. To  attempt  this  would  be  not  to  increase  real  science,  but 
only  to  put  forward  the  pretence  of  science.  We  must,  there- 
fore, be  content  to  state  these  principles  in  the  somewhat  vague 
general  way  which  becomes  their  nature ;  and  we  disting^iish 
the  following  four :  The  principle  of  Continuity ;  the  principle 
of  Belativity ;  the  principle  of  Solidarity ;  and  the  principle  of 
Teleological  Import. 

2 10.  In  what  sense  we  oonsider  psychology  a  science  has  already  been,  not 
only  defined,  bat  also  illustrated  by  the  entire  coarse  of  oar  investigation ; 
in  what  sense  also  the  term  "  natural  science  **  may  be  applied  to  the  results 
of  psychological  investigation.  The  ascertainable  conditions  of  the  phenom- 
ena of  consciousness  are  such  as  to  place  them,  through  the  nervous  sys- 
tem with  its  end-organs  of  sense,  and  its  central  organs  as  dependent  upon 
blood-supply,  in  connection  with  "  nature  *'  at  large.  In  the  other  direction, 
as  it  were,  by  the  expression  which  these  same  phenomena  get  through  re- 
sulting changes  of  the  motor  system,  they  are  further  placed  in  connection 
with  this  same  nature  at  large.  At  the  same  time,  the  assumption  that  the 
only  real  correlates,  or  causes,  or  knowable  conditions  of  the  phenomena  of 
consciousness  are  brain-states,  and  that  psychology  is  not  a  science  until  it 
has  ascertained  a  system  of  "  blank  unmediated  correspondences  "  between 
conscious  phenomena  and  conjectural  brain-states,  we  consider  quite  unwar- 
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laatable.  Nor  do  we  sympatluBe  in  the  leaet  with  a  confession  of  weakness 
— for  example — ^beoanse  **  psychology  is  still  in  the  condition  of  ohemistry 
before  Lavoisier ; "  *  nor  look  forward  with  the  expectation  that  soon  some 
Lavoisier  will  arise  to  rescue  it  from  its  present  depressed  condition.  On 
the  contrary,  all  snch  comparisons  between  the  two  classes  of  sciences  as  re* 
speots  their  aims  and  their  possibilities,  seem  to  ns  inept  and  misleading. 

By  the  Principle  of  Gontinaity  we  understand  that,  when  the 
mental  life  is  regarded  as  a  whole,  no  breaks  or  sudden  leaps  are 
found,  whether  as  between  its  f odors  and  faculties,  or  as  betvxen 
the  different  successive  states  and  stages  of  its  development.  Stated 
more  positively: — the  very  distinctions,  by  making  which  the 
factors  are  differenced  and  the  so-called  faculties  defined,  in 
the  real  life  of  the  mind  shade  into  each  other;  and  the  evi- 
dences of  growth  and  progress  which  mark  the  different  parts 
of  the  life  of  consciousness,  in  each  period  of  growth  and  each 
degree  of  progress,  are  such  as  connect  the  whole  into  one  proc- 
ess of  becoming.  In  a  word,  the  very  nature  of  the  mind,  so  far 
as  science  can  observe  it,  is  seen  in  this  unbroken  vital  flow. 
Its  being  is  in  being  just  such  an  uninterrupted  stream  of  psy- 
chic  life. 

The  principle  of  continuity,  thus  vaguely  expressed,  applies 
to  all  the  fundamental  factors  as  well  as  to  the  formed  faculties 
of  mental  life.  These  factors  may  indeed  be  distinguished ;  and 
the  science  of  psychology  partly  consists  in  making  the  neces- 
saiy  distinctions.  By  the  very  word  "faculties"  we  mean  to 
recognize  the  different  modes  of  the  behavior  of  mind,  or  the 
distinctly  unlike  forms  of  mental  activity  and  mental  life.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  true  that  the  most  clearly  distinguishable  of 
factors  admit  of  being  continuously  connected  by  nearly,  or 
quite,  indistinguishable  links  ;  and  the  most  imlike  of  so-called 
faculties  involve,  in  the  combination  (so  to  speak)  which  they 
represent,  the  same  fundamental  processes.  Thus  we  may  pro- 
ceed from  one  faculty  to  another,  softening  down  or  obliterating 
differences  by  interpolating  modifications  of  both,  which  tend  to 
bring  the  apparently  most  violent  oppositions  into  closer  prox- 
imity. Moreover,  every  stage  of  mental  evolution  requires  that 
it  should  be  connected  by  some  clear  recognitions,  or  other  dis- 
tinguishable traces,  in  consciousness  itself,  with  the  preceding 
stages,  in  order  that  the  entire  evolution  may  deserve  the  title 
of  a  mental  evolution  at  all. 

It  is — ^in  part,  but  in  part  only — ^this  principle  of  continuity 
which  gives  its  unique  character  to  what  we  can  observe  of  men- 

>  Oomp.  ProfeBMr  Jamei  md  Praddent  Schnnnaa  in  the  PhOoiophkal  Rettew,  March  and 
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tal  development.  In  all  forms  of  organic  physical  evolution 
(plants,  and  animals,  and  even,  of  coarse,  the  body  and  brain  of 
man)  the  factors  and  stages  of  the  evolution  have  some  exist- 
ence  and  value  considered  in  themselves,  as  it  were.  But  the 
case  of  mental  development  is  not  so.  Its  very  nature  as  men- 
tal, we  repeat,  consists  largely  in  this  continuity  which  allows 
no  factor,  or  faculty,  or  stage,  to  be  considered  as  having  any  be- 
ing  in  itself.  Each  factor,  faculty,  and  stage  exists  for  con- 
sciousness as  in  and  of  its  own  continuously  flowing  life-move- 
ment. 

2  11.  To  illustrate  the  principle  of  continuity  as  respects  the  ftotors,  or 
more  primary  processes,  of  mental  life,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do  more 
than  refer  to  the  entire  treatment  in  Parts  I.  and  H.  We  found,  indeed,  tbat 
the  different  sensations  cannot  be  considered  as  evolutions  of  one  primitiYe 
form,  as  the  psychical  correlate  of  the  simple  nerrous  shock.  But  we  foond 
also  that  this  infinite  variety  of  given  sensations  is  capable  of  being,  in  the 
case  of  several  of  the  senses,  arranged  in  so-called  "  scales,"  where  shades 
of  quality  and  degrees  of  intensity  merge  in  each  other,  so  that  the  dis- 
tinctions are  not  absolute.  Thus  of  colors  and  musical  soonds  and  sensations 
of  pressure,  we  may  form  such  a  continuous  series.  Moreover,  we  found 
that,  in  actual  experience,  some  of  the  more  primary  forms  of  sensation  ap- 
pear from  the  first  as  inextricably — so  far  as  consciousness  is  concerned — 
woven  together ;  so  that,  for  example,  the  lines  between  tastes  and  smells, 
between  tactnal  sensations  and  muscular  sensations,  and  even  between 
tactoal  and  muscnlar  sensations,  on  the  one  hand,  and  sensations  of  color 
and  light,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  obliterated.  Thus  what  are  popularly 
known  as  the  senses  are  found  to  be  complexes  of  different  theoretically,  but 
not  actually,  distinguishable  sensation-elements.  Advancing  further,  the  re- 
lation of  the  representative  image  to  its  sensation-original  was  investigated. 
And  here  it  was  found  that  between  any  s  (the  indubitably  sensation-origiTial) 
and  its  i  (the  recognizably  imo^d-representative),  all  degrees  of  "lifelike- 
ness ''  may  be  interpolated.  In  other  words,  sensations  and  their  represent- 
ative images  may  be  considered  as  arranged  in  a  continuous  scale.  With 
even  less  difficulty  is  the  continuity  recognized  which  maintains  itself  be- 
tween the  image  and  the  concept. 

Turning  to  the  aspect  of  feeling  we  meet  at  once  with  the  apparently 
irreconcilable  opposition  between  pleasure  and  pain.  Yet  even  here  a  scale 
of  degrees,  with  possible  neutral  feelings  lying  between  the  faintest  mem- 
bers of  the  two  opposed  parties,  and  especially  the  undoubted  presence  in  con- 
sciousness of  mixed  feeling^,  of  some  of  which  we  can  scarcely  say  whether 
they  are  more  like  pleasures  or  pains,  help  to  soften  the  opposition.  More- 
over, one  reason  for  the  difficulty  experienced  in  trying  to  distinguish  the  more 
primary  kinds  of  feeling  was  found  in  the  fact,  that  many  of  them  shade  into 
one  another  by  such  imperceptible  degrees  Of  conation,  we  seemed  to  dis- 
cover that  its  continuity  is  temporal,  and  in  the  line  of  the  perpetuation 
of  habit,  rather  than  in  the  possibility  of  having  its  different  exhibitions 
arranged  in  scales  of  carefully  shaded  quality. 
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2  12.  Bnt  does  not  the  eziBtence,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  men- 
tal development,  of  the  three  forms,  or  aspects,  of  psychic  facts — intellec- 
tive, affective,  conative— limit,  in  an  important  way,  this  principle  of  con- 
tinuity ?  Yes,  nndonbtedly ;  bnt  only  in  some  respects.  These  three  forms 
of  psychical  existence  are  indeed  irreducible;  feelings  cannot  be  derived 
from  sensations  or  mental  images,  and  conations  are  specifically  unlike  feel- 
ings or  acts  of  knowledge,  as  such.  The  rather  have  we  seen  that  every  psy- 
chosis may  be  regarded  in  each  of  these  three  aspects ;  and  that  all  actual 
experience  is  a  complex  in  which  knowledge,  feeling,  and  will,  are  involved. 
Yet  the  facts  that  each  state  of  consciousness  is  a  living  unity,  as  it  were, 
capable  of  being  regarded  upon  these  different  sides,  and  that  all  the  acts  of 
developed  mind  do  thus  reveal  themselves  as  really  intellective,  affective, 
and  conative,  are  illustrations  of  this  veiy  principle  of  continuity  as  lying  at 
the  base  of  mental  development.  Moreover,  in  that  manifold  complication 
of  factors  which  psychological  analysis  discloses,  we  come  upon  states  of 
consciousness  about  the  classification  of  which  we  may  well  be  in  doubt. 
Of  such  states  some  seem  to  lie  midway  between  intellection  and  feeling, 
others  midway  between  feeling  and  will.  For  example,  vague  intra-organic 
sensations  are  not  improperly  called  ''  bodily  feelings ;  **  and  desires  and 
wishes  often  seem  almost  indistingniishable  from  deeds  of  will.  The  ambig- 
uous use  of  the  word  *'  feeling  "  emphasizes  the  former  class  of  ^ts ;  the 
twofold  division  of  human  faculties,  which  actually  includes  wishes  and  vo- 
litions under  the  same  general  categoiy,  emphasizes  the  latter  class  of  facts. 

It  only  remains  to  notice  that  the  entire  theory  of  the  nature  and  devel- 
opment of  mental  faculty,  illustrates  and  enforces  this  same  principle  of 
continuity.  What  we  have  experience  of  with  ourselves,  what  we  know  our- 
selves psychically  to  be,  and  to  be  doing,  is  not  described  fitly  in  terms  of 
some  single  function,  or  individual  activity  among  the  classical  number  of 
so-called  mental  faculties.  What  we  find  ourselves  to  be  doing  is  a  marvel- 
lous and  indescribable  fulness  of  active  life ;  a  continuum^  for  the  total  ex- 
pression of  which  the  meagre  separateness  of  processes  and  faculties  seems  a 
totally  insufficient  account. 


Closely  connected  with  the  foregoing  principle — and,  indeed, 
in  such  a  way  that  the  two  are  interdependent — ^is  the  Principle 
of  Belativity.  The  statement  of  this  principle  with  which  we 
must  be  content  is  perhaps  vaguer  than  that  which  has  been 
given  to  the  principle  of  continuity.  The  word  "  relativity  "  has 
been  used  by  various  writers,  both  in  psychology  and  in  other 
forms  of  science  or  in  philosophy,  to  cover  a  great  variety  of 
conceptions.  And  doubtless  the  so-called  *'  law  of  relativity,"  in 
almost  all  of  its  many  forms  of  statement,  has  been  too  fre- 
quently pushed  to  such  an  extreme  as  to  involve  an  error,  or 
even  an  absurdity.  Yet  we  have  no  other  term  which  so  well  ex- 
presses a  principle  that  seems  to  apply  to  an  almost  indefinite- 
ly great  number  of  psychological  facts  and  subordinate  laws. 
By  the  principle  of  relativity,  as  we  understand  it — ^negatively 
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stated — ^it  is  denied  that  any  psychic  factor,  or  complex  psycho- 
sis, C€ui  exist  without  having  its  own  definite  quality,  quantity, 
tone  of  feeling,  value  in  combination,  and  influence  upon  simul- 
taneous or  successive  factors  and  psychoses,  determined  by  the 
relation  in  which  it  stands  to  other  factors  and  psychoses  in  the 
entire  mental  life.  Or — stated  positively — every  individtud  de^ 
menty  or  staUy  or  form  of  mental  life  is  what  it  is  only  as  relative  to 
other  elements,  states,  and  forms  of  the  same  menial  life. 

The  foregoing  statement  is,  as  has  already  been  said,  con- 
fessedly vague  ;  yet  it  seems  to  group  and  hold  together  a  vast 
number  of  very  impressive  facts  that  are  fundamental  in  all 
mental  development.  It  is  not  here  given  as  a  deduction  from  a 
metaphysical  proposition  like  that  of  Lotze  :  ''  To  be  =  to  be  re- 
lated." It  is  rather  made  as  an  induction  from  the  descriptive 
history  of  mental  life.  It  does  not  mean  simply  that  conscious- 
ness is  subject  to  change  ;  or  even  that  a  '^  field  of  consciousness 
unaltered  by  change  '*  would  be  a  blank — ^that  is,  no  conscious- 
ness at  all  (Hobbes).  Much  less  does  it  mean  that  every  con- 
scious presentation  *'  is  essentially  nothing  but  **  a  transition  or 
difference  (compare  Bain).  Nor  is  it  limited  to  the  formula  that 
**  our  sensations  afford  no  absolute  but  only  a  relative  measure  of 
external  impressions  "  (Wundt).*  The  first  of  these  three  state- 
ments is  much  broader,  and  the  latter  two  are  much  more  special 
and  narrow,  than  the  principle  as  we  understcmd  it.  In  a  more 
concrete  form  the  principle  may  be  explained  thus :  Do  I  in- 
quire as  to  any  mental  state,  or  as  to  any  factor  in  any  mental 
state  (fixing  my  attention  upon  the  content  of  consciousness,  so 
far  as  possible,  in  its  entirety,  or  isolating  by  analytic  attention 
some  aspect  or  factor  of  the  whole):  What  is  it— as  respects 
quality,  quantity,  tone  of  feeling,  etc.?  Then  the  answer  must 
be,  this  individual  state,  or  factor,  is  what  it  is  in  dependence  on 
its  relations  to  other  mental  life  of  the  same  subject  of  all  states. 

Putting  the  two  foregoing  principles  together,  we  may  say, 
the  true  picture  of  mental  life  is  that  of  a  continuum,  of  interde- 
pendent psychoses ;  oi^if  we  may  be  so  far  metaphysical — de- 
sci^ptive  psychology  ends  in  adopting  the  conception  of  a  heing  tvith 
a  antique  unity  of  nature  and  an  egtiaUy  unique  history  ofdevelcp- 
m£nt 

i  13.  The  psychological  doctrines  nsoally  included  under  the  term 
"  Law  of  Relativity  "  are  summarized  and  criticised  by  Dr.  Ward  *  under 
three  heads:  (1)  Hobbes's  celebrated  dictum,  that  ''to  have  the  same 
thought  or  feeling  always  and  not  to  think  or  feel  at  all  are  identical* 

*  In  the  first  edition  of  his  PhjBlologische  Psycbologie,  p.  481. 

*  Aiticle  Psychology,  Encyc.  Brit.,  p.  48 1 
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(Jdem  semper  senHre  et  non  senHre  ad  idem  recidunl\  is  said,  when  made  to 
apply  to  the  whole  field  of  conscionsness,  to  '*  become  at  once  true  and 
trite."  Bat  surely  the  tmth,  that  change  is  a  necessary  condition  of  all  con- 
sciousness, however  '<  trite,"  can  scarcely  be  too  constantly  kept  in  view  by 
the  psychologist.  Nor  do  we  consider  that  the  "constant  impressions," 
sometimes  called  "  fixed  ideas,"  which  occasionally  seize  upon  and  dominate 
the  entire  consciousness,  *'  coloring  or  bewildering  everything,"  afibrd  any 
Teal  exceptions  to  the  principle.  The  questions  for  investigation  concern 
the  time-rate,  character,  and  laws  of  this  change ;  and  on  all  these  questions 
we  have  already  sufficiently  shown  the  evidence  and  expressed  an  opinion. 

(2)  If  we  are  to  understand  Bain,  when  he  declares,  "  All  feeling  is 
two-sided.  .  .  .  The  state  we  have  passed  to  is  our  explicit  consciousness ; 
the  state  we  have  passed /rom  is  our  implicit  consciousness,  etc.,"  as  holding 
that  "  all  presentations  are  but  differences,"  then  we  must  dissent  from  the 
view,  as  does  Dr.  Ward.  Surely,  however,  the  latter  misstates  his  own  cause 
when  he  declares  :  "  But  in  passing  from  the  scent  of  a  rose  to  the  sound  of  a 
gong  or  a  sting  from  a  bee,  we  have  no  such  means  of  bringing  the  two  into 
relation."  Now,  in  case  of  so  abrupt  a  transition  in  the  content  and  feeling- 
tone  of  two  successive  mental  states,  the  law  of  relativity  would — as  we  un- 
derstand it — not  be  violated,  but  the  more  amply  illustrated.  The  amount 
of  our  absorption  in  the  scent  of  the  rose  would  influence  the  redistribution 
of  attention  to  the  sound  of  the  gong,  and  even  to  the  sting  of  the  bee ;  the 
degree  of  pain  which  the  succeeding  sensations  of  sound  or  smarting  gave 
would  be  enhanced  by  the  preceding  pleasure ;  the  control  of  the  motor 
results  of  the  new  sensation  would  be  determined  by  the  perceptions,  etc., 
into  which  this  sensation  abruptly  broke ;  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  Indeed, 
extreme  as  the  statement  might  seem,  the  total  content  of  consciousness  of 
any  man,  even  when  stung  by  a  bee,  is  what  it  is,  only  as  determined  by  the 
character  of  the  stream  of  consciousness,  by  the  entire  psychic  life,  into 
which  this  particular  content  falls.  (3)  The  criticism  which  Dr.  Ward  gives 
to  the  formulation  of  the  law  of  relativity  by  Wundt,  as  well  as  the  formula 
itself,  need  not  concern  us  here.  So  far  as  either  affects  the  principle  of 
relativity,  they  have  already  been  sufficiently  considered  in  the  discussion  of 
Weber's  law,  of  the  nature  of  discriminating  consciousness,  of  color  and 
other  contrast,  etc. 

"  It  is  impossible,"  says  a  modem  writer  on  psychology,  "  to  resolve 
consciousness  into  a  series  of  simple  and  self-existent  sensations,  absolutely 
independent  of  one  another."  *  The  same  author  applies  a  similar  ''law  of 
relativity  "  to  the  feelings  and  to  the  will.  We  intend  so  to  extend  and  to 
state  the  principle  as  to  cover  every  factor  and  state  of  consciousness ;  but 
to  do  this,  without  denying  a  real  and  positive  content  to  consciousness,  and 
without  affirming  that  the  "  mutual  relations  of  impressions  are  eveiything." 
On  the  one  hand,  it  is  not  true  that "  we  cannot  have  a  presentation  X,  but 
only  the  presentation  of  the  difference  between  Y  and  Z ; "  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  true  that  every  presentation  JT,  or  F,  or  JS^  is  just  such  rather 
than  X'j  or  Y\  or  Z\  in  dependence  upon  the  relations  it  sustains  to  the 
whole  alphabet  of  the  mental  experience. 

2  14.  Properly  understood,  the  principle  of  the  relativity  of  psychical 

1  HOfEding :  Oatttnes  of  PBycIiology,  p.  114. 
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phenomena  admits  of  almost  unlimited  iUastratiou.  We  have  seen  that  th» 
principle  applies  to  the  quantities  and  qualities  of  all  manner  of  sensations, 
to  the  sensation-complexes  resulting  from  their  mixture,  and  to  the  per- 
ceptions which  arise  in  the  development  of  inteUect  under  the  influence  of 
sensuous  excitations.  As  respects  quantity  of  sensations,  although  Weber'a 
law  cannot  be  proved  to  have  the  exactness  and  universality  of  application 
which  has  sometimes  been  claimed,  yet  the  ^ts  which  it  generalizes  all 
show  that  the  question,  **  how  much  '*  any  sensation  is,  in  the  estimate  of 
consciousness,  depends  upon  the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  previous  sen- 
sation-experience— especially,  of  course,  to  that  most  immediately  anteced- 
ent. It  is  true,  as  Ih.  Ward  has  said,  that  "a  letter-sorter  who  identifies 
an  ounce  or  two  ounces  with  remarkable  exactness  identifies  each  for  itself 
and  not  the  first  as  half  the  second."  But  it  is  also  true  that  this  identifica- 
tion is  itself  a  complex  psychical  act  of  sensation  and  intellection  which,  as. 
respects  every  factor  of  it  as  well  as  considered  in  its  entirety,  falls  under 
the  principle  of  relativity.  Change  the  relation  in  which  this  experience  of 
sensuous  quanta  and  gualia  stands  to  previous  experience — for  example,  by 
fatigue  of  the  arm,  or  distraction  of  the  attention,  or  requiring  just  jireviona 
the  lifting  of  heavy  weights,  etc — ^and  the  total  experience  itself  becomes, 
different. 

We  have  also  seen  that  the  very  nature  of  all  our  more  complex  feelings 
and  deeds  of  will  is  such  as  to  indicate  the  importance  of  the  relations  they 
sustain  to  sensation,  to  imagination,  and  to  thinking,  as  the  accompaniment 
and  habitual  sequents  of  the  same.  But  we  should  scarcely  do  otherwise  than 
repeat  the  whole  story  of  the  analysis,  already  made,  of  the  elements  and  of 
the  progressively  complex  developments  of  mental  life,  if  we  endeavored 
fully  to  illustrate  the  principle  of  relativity.  The  word  ''  faculty,**  indeed, 
represents  an  abstraction  ;  but  the  facts  of  mental  life  and  mental  develop* 
ment  which  justify  the  abstraction  are  themselves  all  explicable  only  as 
standing  in  relation  to  each  other.  Each  psychic  reality — the  actual  state 
of  consciousness — has  its  characteristics  defined  only  while  it  exists  as  a 
complex  of  related  factors,  and  as  being  itself  a  "  moment  '*  related  to  the 
onflowing  stream  of  consciousness.  [To  use  rather  high  and  dry  metaphysi- 
cal language  (and  this,  on  account  of  its  impressiveness) : — ^What  the  indi- 
vidual phenomenon  of  consciousness  is  "  in  itself  "  can  be  understood  scien- 
tifically only  as  this  "  in-itself -being  **  is  seen  to  be  related  to  all  the 
*'  other-being  "  of  the  same  so-called  Self.] 

By  the  Principle  of  Solidarity  we  intend  to  emphasize  all  that 
is  accomplished  in  mental  development,  under  the  foregoing*  two 
principles,  by  the  working  of  habit,  in  the  widest  possible  mean- 
ing of  this  latter  word.  The  mental  life  in  its  development  is  & 
whole  in  which  the  continuity  and  relation  of  all  the  diflferent 
factors,  aspects,  states,  and  stages,  must  be  recognized.  But 
more  than  this — to  speak  with  no  unmeaning  figure  of  speech — 
the  effect  of  every  partial  or  complete  worMng  of  the  psychic  viech- 
anism  is  felt  upon  t/ie  weal  or  the  2Poe  of  the  whole  deoelopment ; 
and  this  demloptnerU  necessarily  ie?ids  toward  some  kind  of  vnifi- 
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cation  of  result.  To  say  this  is  scarcely  more  than  to  call  atten- 
tion  to  the  truth  that  in  psychology  we  are  dealing  with  "  bio- 
logical "  phenomena ;  the  being,  called  Mind,  whose  history  is 
the  subject  of  our  study,  is  a  life.  Furthermore,  it  is  of  all 
known  forms  of  life  incomparably  the  most  complex,  the  most 
full,  at  first,  of  undefined  possibilities. 

In  the  study  of  mental  development  we  recognize  the  great 
plasticity,  both  organic  and  also  strictly  psychical,  of  the  begin- 
nings ;  but  we  recognize  also  that  the  lines  along  which  the  de- 
velopment proceeds  become,  although  perhaps  more  numerous 
even  than  the  early  promise  warranted  us  in  expecting,  yet  con- 
stantly more  legibly  and  rigidly  drawn.  For  the  term  "  habit " 
seems  to  apply  to  the  development  of  every  mental  faculty ;  and 
the  influence  of  what  we  call  habit  is  felt  in  every  mental  act. 
We  have  thus  to  recognize  habits  of  sensation  and  habits  of 
feeling,  and  as  well,  habits  of  reproductive  image-making  and 
habits  of  conscious  discrimination  ;  while  the  all-powerful  move- 
ment of  attention,  with  its  constant  focusing  and  redistributing 
of  psychic  energy,  falls  under  the  law  of  habit.  Of  course,  then, 
all  the  complex  developed  faculties  of  perception,  imagination, 
thought,  emotion,  and  desire,  are  understood  to  exemplify  the 
same  law.  While  the  very  seats  of  passive  and  active  voluntary 
habit  are  thought  to  be  in  the  association  of  ideas  and  in  deeds 
of  will  resulting  in  conduct,  of  the  real  origin  and  nature  of 
this  universal  dominion  of  habit  we  can — to  speak  the  truth — 
give  little  or  no  account ;  or  rather,  all  our  attempted  account- 
ing for  it  is,  at  last,  only  a  restatement  of  the  facts.  This  is  true 
whether  we  vaguely  talk  of  mental  tendencies  and  aptitudes  as 
subconscious  qualifications  of  an  entity  called  mind ;  or  yet  more 
vaguely  talk  of  tendencies,  and  strains,  and  potencies  as  belong- 
ing to  the  substance  (the  protoplasm,  or  "  psychic  "  nerve-cells) 
of  the  brain. 

The  principal  classes  of  facts  which  state,  without  accounting 
for,  the  law  of  habit  are  the  following :  (1)  Every  form  of  psy- 
cho-physical or  more  purely  psychical  activity — ^the  more  simple 
and  fundamental  as  well  as  the  more  complex  and  highly  devel- 
oped— having  once  occurred  is  more  likely  to  occur  again.  The 
degree  of  likelihood  of  the  recurrence  of  any  particular  activity 
can  be  only  doubtfully  measured  according  to  the  frequency  of 
its  repetition,  its  relation  to  other  habitual  forms  of  action,  its 
fitness  in  the  system  of  the  prevalent  ^'  disposition,"  etc.,  etc. 
(2)  Habitual  forms  of  activity — that  is,  those  actually  repeated 
with  frequency — are  regularly  (but  not  always)  characterized  (a) 
by  a  lack  of  painful  feelings  of  difficulty  or  by  positive  feelings 
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of  ease.  They  emerge  in  the  stream  of  consciousness  without 
agitating  its  current.  Some  habits,  however,  like  the  habitual 
indulgence  of  certain  emotions  and  passions,  are  of  their  very 
nature  frequently  recurring  agitations  of  this  current,  (b)  Di- 
minishing of  conscious  attention,  and  of  the  hesitation  and  du- 
bitation,  which  such  attention  often  occasions,  characterizes 
in  general  our  habitual  forms  of  mental  activity.  But  here  we 
may  also  speak,  with  equal  correctness,  of  the  habit  of  con- 
scious attention,  habit  of  hesitation,  habit  of  giving  one*sself  the 
pause  before  decision  or  action,  (c)  Prompt  and  accurate  move- 
ment in  general  belongs  to  all  those  forms  of  habitual  activity 
which  allow  of  expression  in  movement.  This  promptness  is 
connected  with  the  lapsing  of  the  necessity  to  think  how  to  act, 
or  even  to  call  up  in  consciousness  any  mental  image  of  the 
movement  as  it  is  to  be  accomplished,  (d)  In  cases  where  the 
degree  of  almost  or  quite  complete  unconsciousness  does  not 
characterize  the  preparation  and  execution  of  an  habitual  act, 
the  psychical  series  which  leads  up  to  and  issues  in  the  act  is 
ordinarily  much  condensed. 

(3)  An  important  feature  of  all  habits  is  determined  by  the 
relation  in  which  they  stand  to  that  side  of  consciousness  which 
we  have  called  the  Will,  as  developed,  self -determining  conation. 
A  look  at  this  feature  seems  to  justify  again  the  division  of  our 
habits  into  two  classes — namely,  the  habits  tne  have  (as  adopted, 
so  to  speak,  by  act  of  will)  and  the  habits  which  have  its  (sub- 
jected to  themselves,  as  it  were).  Yet  this  division  is  by  no 
means  fixed  and  absolute,  as  we  have  already  had  abundant  oc- 
casion to  remark. 

Finally,  the  bearing  of  this  universal  law  of  habit  on  the  sol- 
idarity of  mental  development  is  now  obvious.  Habit  is  in 
itself  a  partial  reduction  to  order  of  the  group  of  phenomena 
within  which  it  "holds,"  or  "reigns,"  as  we  expressively  say. 
But,  further,  as  certain  individual  psycho-physicai  and  practical 
activities  cannot  take  place  simultaneously,  on  account  of  their 
opposed  character  or  on  account  of  the  limitations  of  conscious- 
ness, so  is  it  with  habits  of  activity.  Interferences  of  habit  must 
be  settled  by  domination  of  the  stronger,  by  "  survival  of  the  fit- 
test ; "  or  the  decision  between  the  contestants  must  be  made  by 
oonscious  deeds  of  will,  persistently  put  forth  for  an  end,  and  one 
habit  thus  enforced  and  furthered  to  the  diminishing  of  the  other ; 
or  perhaps  a  new  habit  persistently  formed.  Thus  in  the  devel- 
opment of  mental  life  a  sort  of  hierarchy  of  habits  is  necessarily 
formed.  Whether  those  voluntarily  adopted  in  view  of  some  8bs- 
thetical  or  ethical  ideal,  and  enforced  by  sentiment,  or  those 
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more  passively  experienced  as  arising  oat  of  the  senses  and  emo- 
tions, regularly  prevail ;  in  any  event,  a  sort  of  unity  of  metUal 
life  must  resvU  from  the  working  of  this  principle.  Here,  as 
everywhere  in  the  realm  of  vital  phenomena,  more  than  a  certain 
amount  of  confusion  and  uncertainty  is  intolerable.  The  princi- 
ple of  solidarity  must  prevail. 

2  15.  The  biological  and  organic  basis  of  habit  has  already  been  iUns- 
trated  in  treating  of  the  cerebral  conditions  of  the  reproductive  imagina- 
tion (p.  241  f.).  Everything  about  the  infant  indicates  a  mobile,  flexible, 
changeable  condition  of  the  bodily  organs ;  and  an  especially  massive  de- 
velopment of  the  cerebral  nervous  system  with  plastic  and  monldable  tissue 
in  great  abundance  as  compared  with  any  uses  to  which  such  tissue  has  al- 
ready been  put.  The  metabolic  activities  of  the  infant  are  much  more  pro- 
nounced than  are  those  of  the  adult.  Its  rapid  heart-beat,  frequent  respira- 
tion, higher  temperature,  large  relative  size  of  the  heart  and  organs  of  sense, 
are  indications  pointing  in  the  same  direction.  At  the  other  extreme,  stands 
the  mnch  diminished  metabolism,  the  hardened  tissue  with  its  loss  of 
plasticity  and  acquired  tendencies  to  function  only  in  definite  ways,  which 
are  characteristic  of  old  age.  That  infancy  and  youth  are  formative  periods, 
that  habits  of  all  sorts  are  then  in  the  process  of  forming,  but  that  new  ways 
of  living  and  acting  cannot  easily  be  assumed  or  reasonably  expected  in  later 
life,  and  that  every  adnlt  is  a  being  of  formed  habits  (even  if  it  be  the  one 
habit  of  fickleness  and  incalculable  conduct  which  is  chiefly  characteristic) 
— to  say  all  this  is  to  speak  truth  so  trite  that  it  scarcely  wins  attention.  To 
illustrate  this  truth  completely,  and  especially  to  enforce  it  as  bearing  on 
conduct  and  character,  would  carry  us  again  over  the  entire  areas  already 
traversed. 

2  16.  We  shall  therefore  make  no  further  attempt  to  enforce  this  uni- 
versally admitted  law  of  habit.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  it  is  found  preva- 
lent everywhere ;  and  that  eveiything  which  is  done  by  eveiy  human  being, 
who  has  well  entered  on  a  course  of  development,  illustrates  the  law.  The 
way  we  walk  and  stand  and  sit  and  talk  and  write  and  eat  and  work  and 
play ;  and  as  well  the  way  we  perceive,  whether  with  or  without  careful  at- 
tention, and  the  way  we  imagine  and  think  and  feel  and  desire — all  come 
under  the  dominion  of  habit.  Nor  do  we  fail  to  illustrate  this  principle  as 
truly  when  choosing,  with  much  high  thought  and  painstaking  emotion,  our 
profession  in  life  or  our  religion,  as  when  half -consciously  winding  our  watch 
in  mid-day  because  we  are  changing  our  clothing  at  an  unaccustomed  hour, 
or  standing  and  wondering  in  the  effort  to  unlock  some  door  with  the  wrong 
key,  because  this  one  of  our  bunch  of  keys  has  been  habitually  connected 
with  trains  of  thought  such  as  we  are  now  following. 

The  degrees  of  unconscioos  skill  acquired,  the  amount  of  conscious  at- 
tention still  required,  the  duration  and  strength  of  the  power,  of  the  habit, 
the  range  of  activities  covered  by  it,  the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  the 
complex  activities  of  knowledge,  feeling,  and  willing,  vary  indeflnitely  with 
different  persons  and  different  classes  of  habits.  Thus  we  flnd  the  juggler 
Houdin  testifying  that  after  thirty  years  of  cessation  from  practice^  though 
he  had  **  scarcely  once  touched  the  balls  during  that  period,  he  could  still 
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nuKDAge  to  read  with  ease  while  keeping  three  baUa  in  the  air  at  onoe."  ^ 
On  the  other  hand,  we  encounter  freqoent  instances  where  some  sapreme 
choice,  as  in  certain  cases  of  moral  reform  or  of  religions  conversion,  seems 
to  roTerse  with  a  single  shock  the  habitual  currents  of  thought^  feeling,  and 
will,  as  they  have  been  flowing  for  many  years.  And  yet  even  in  the  man- 
ner of  this  reversal,  as  has  already  been  said,  the  general  principle  of  habit 
▼indicates  itself. 

It  is  with  no  view  to  provoke  metaphysical  or  theological 
discussion  that  we  call  attention  to  the  fact  of  the  Teleological 
Import  of  all  mental  development.  No  science  of  the  life  of  the 
mind  is  possible  without  recognizing  the  presence  of  final  pur- 
pose in  the  collocation  and  arrangement  which  the  phenomena 
come  to  have,  as  the  stream  of  consciousness  flows  on.  It  may 
be  that  in  saying  this  we  are  only  enunciating  what  is  the  self- 
conscious  and  intellectual  way  of  the  developed  mind  for  regard- 
ing its  own  development — the  way  the  Self^  as  it  were,  sceina  to 
itself.  The  ultimate  nature  and  ground  of  the  seeming  does  not 
now  concern  us.  What  does  concern  us  is  that,  wherever  the 
phenomena  of  consciousness  become  objects  of  knowledge,  and 
so  the  beginnings  of  a  science  of  mental  life  are  msule  possible, 
there  these  phenomena  appear  ordering  themselves  so  as  to  at- 
tain  practical  ends.  Activity  to  some  purpose  is  the  ruling  prin- 
ciple  of  mental  development.  The  self-conscious,  intelligent, 
adoption  of  a  plan,  and  selection  of  means  for  its  pursuit,  is 
distinctive  of  the  acme  of  man's  development.  The  more  com- 
prehensive  this  plan,  and  the  wiser  the  selection  of  means,  the 
higher  is  the  standing  of  the  individual  in  the  scale  of  intel- 
lectual development.  But  ends  suggested  by  sesthetical  and 
ethical  sentiment  seem  adapted  to  control  large  spheres  of  hu- 
man activity  ;  and  the  latter  especially,  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  mandate  with  which  it  sanctions  the  end  that  promises  its 
own  satisfaction,  has  at  least  a  sort  of  phenomenal  supremacy. 
But  meanwhile  the  principles  of  continuity,  of  relativity,  and  of 
conscious  and  unconscious  habit,  forbid  that  any  consciously  ac- 
cepted end  should  be  isolated,  as  it  were,  from  the  entire  life 
both  bodily  and  psychical.  And  when  we  regard  the  working  of 
all  of  these  principles,  in  every  detail  of  mental  development,  we 
become  aware  that  the  import  of  final  purpose  in  the  mental  life 
extends  far  beyond  the  conscious  adoption  of  ends  on  our  own 
part.  In  other  words,  the  stream  of  consciousness  appears  not 
so  much  as  a  current  flowing  we  know  not  whence  nor  whither  ; 
but  rather  as  a  current  designed  from  the  beginning,  both  as  re- 

>  Aatobiognphy  as  cited  by  Carpenter :  Mental  ThjtAoiogj,  p.  SIT  f.;  and  James :  The  Priodplea 
of  PBjchology.  L.  p.  117. 
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spects  its  observable  surface  and  its  hidden  depths — ^partly  self- 
directed  and  partly  impelled  by  hidden  forces — to  the  fit  per- 
formance of  a  certain  work.  But  what  that  work  most  fit  is,  if 
any  such  there  be,  scientific  psychology  does  not  investigate. 

In  fine,  a  combination  of  all  these  principles,  as  they  appear 
in  their  actual  operation,  secures  for  every  so-called  stream  of 
consciousness  that  continuity,  related  action,  solidarity  of  char- 
acter, and  that  intelligible  import  as  judged  by  the  light  of  ends 
and  ideals,  which  are  necessary  to  the  history  of  what  we  call  a 
Soul,  or  a  Mind. 
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ous recurrence  of,  259  1,  418 ;  rendering 
schematic  of,  282 1 

Imagination,  effect  of,  on  dght,  864  1 ;  as 
representatiye  faculty,  377  1,  406  1,  411 
1;  as  creatiye,  410  f . .  414  f . ;  as  subject  to 
thought,  418  f.  ;  limits  of,  415  1  ;  depen- 
dence on  feeling  and  will,  418 1 ;  kinds  of, 
•4801;  the  ptaotioal,  421 1;  the  scientific, 


422  1;  the  artistic.  424 1 ;  in  ethics  and 
religion,  426 ;  deyeiopment  of,  426 1 

ImpuiMB,  the,  nature  of,  590  1.  502 1 ;  de- 
yeiopment of,  596  1 ;  classification  ol 
5941 

Induction,  as  method  in  psychologr,  24  1 ; 
nature  of,  as  reasoning,  478  1  (see  also 
Reasoning). 

Instincts,  uie,  nature  of,  591  1,  697  f.;  of 
the  lower  animals,  599 1  ;  ezpLanations  of, 
5991 

Intellect,  as  related  to  attention,  75  1 ;  as 
esaentudly  judgment.  806 1,  430 :  relation 
of,  to  imagination,  409, 413,  416 1,  564 1; 
*' proper,'*  430  1 ;  aentiments  belonging 
to.  5641 

Intellection,  nature  of  the  primary,  288  1, 
431 ;  phyaiologiad  conditiona  of,  291  1 ; 
anaiyais  of,  2w ;  as  consciousness  of  re- 
semblance and  difference,  296  1 ;  as  re- 
lated to  ideation,  301 1 

Introspection,  as  method  in  psychology,  15 

Jackson,  Huohlinob,  on  brain  as  sensory- 
motor,  228. 

Jahn,  on  musical  feeling,  185  {vote). 

James,  Professor  Williiun,  on  consciousness, 
88 1  :  on  adjustment  of  attention,  78  ; 
on  **  extensity  **  of  sensationB,  144; 
theory  of  perception,  154,  320,  825  1, 
387;  on  feeling  of  effort,  221  1  (and 
note) ;    physiol^cal    conditions    of   re- 

S reduction,  267 ;    on  time-consciousness, 
11  (note) ;  on  memory,  899  {note) ;    on 

reasoning,  470  1;    ana  knowledge,  508i 

519  {note)  ;  on  the  emotions,  554  1 
Janet,  M.  Paul,  on  nature  of  memory,  889. 
Jastrow.  on  Weber's  law,  137 ;  on  dreams  of 

the  blind,  884  (note). 
Jealousy,  as  an  emotion,  541. 
Jeyons,  on  extension  and  intension  of  cou' 

cepte,  445. 
Joints,  sensations  of,  1 17 1 
Joubert,  on  poetic  imagination,  425. 
Joy,  aa  an  emotion,  539 1 
Judgment,  nature  of  rudimentary,  806  1, 

487  1 :  and  of  the  logical,  437  1, 445  1 ;  aa 

related  to  reasoning,  438  f.,  445 1,  468  1 ; 

and  iny dying  synthesis,  446 1;  forms  of, 

447 1  ;  potencies  of,  458 1 

Kant,  on  classification  of  faculty,  59 ;  im- 
agination in  mathematics,  410,  474 :  logi- 
cal dictum  of,  474 ;  on  distinction  of  emo- 
tions and  paaaions,  560 ;  and  feeling  of  the 
sublime,  577. 

Kauleoh,  on  nature  of  sensation,  96  (fiote). 

Knowledge,  through  recognitiye  memory, 
401 ;  tnrough  reasoning  from  grounds, 
467  1, 479 1,  518  1;  growth  of,  479  1,  508, 
516  1 ;  nature  of,  as  a  deyeiopment,  508  1, 
518  1;  influence  of  feeling  in,  511,  567; 
kinds  of,  516 1;  the  im  mediate,  517 1;  of 
thing^  519 1 ;  and  of  Self,  520 1 ;  desire 
of,  567  1 

Krohn,  Dr.,  on  grasp  of  tactual  conscious- 
net«,  40  (note). 

KuBsmanl,  on  fading  of  memory-image,  885. 

Lanoe,  on  rhythm  of  attention,  72  {and 
note). 
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Jjangley,  on  energy  of  light-vayet,  109  (m£|[5)< 

Language,  dependent  on  ideation,  $278,  277 ; 
relation  of.  to  thought.  379  f.,  438 1, 452 1, 
456  f. ;  and  to  memory,  888,  890 1,  400  f. ; 
origin  of,  455  f. 

Lazarus,  on  formation  of  concepts,  459. 

Le  Gonte,  on  sight,  154  (note). 

Lehmann,  on  fading  of  memory-imafle,  289. 

Leibnita,  on  reaaonmg  among  animaia,  405 ; 
logical  dictum  of,  474 ;  on  reason  in  man, 
470. 

Life,  the  mental,  moat  general  forms  of,  29  f ., 
65  f . ;  elements  of,  91  f.,  817  f . ;  develop- 
ment of,  817  f.,  667  f . 

Light,  sensations  of,  106  f.,  109  f.,  188  f.: 
phenomena  of  ooutiast  in,  127 ;  quotient  oz 
sensitiTenesB  to,  139. 

Lipps,  on  association  of  ideas,  278 ;  on  be- 
lief, in  cognition,  519  {noU). 

Local  Signs,  as  sensation-complexes,  141  f . ; 
existenoe  and  use  of,  154  f. :  of  the  skin, 
155  f . ;  of  the  eve,  156  f .,  848  f .,  852  f ., 
Lotze's  theozv  of,  157  {and  note). 

Localization,  oi  cerebral  function,  in  senaa- 
tion,  98 ;  of  sensation-complexes,  144  f ., 
822  f . :  the  finer,  by  touch,  337  f . 

Logic,  relation  of,  to  psychologv,  428  f .,  460 
f . ;  paychologioal  meaning  dc  its  terms, 
450  f. 

Lombard,  on  effects  of  fatigoe,  74  {note}. 

Lotze,  theory  of  local  siims,  157  {and  note) ; 
on  nature  of  feeling,  loO,  192,  197 ;  inten- 
sity of  ideas,  247  f. ;  on  nature  of  Judg- 
ment, 307;  origin  of  language,  456;  on 
space-perception  of  women,  490 ;  on  tem- 
perament, ohl . 

Ludicrous,  feeling  of  the,  577  f . 

Mantbgazza,  on  expression  of  the  emo- 
tions, 549  {note), 

Hartius,  Gdts,  on  reaction  and  attention,  78 
(note), 

Ifaudsley,  on  nature  of  psychology,  15. 

Measurement,  in  psychology,  39  f.,  133;  of 
quantity  of  sensations.  131  f . ;  of  aistanoe, 
by  the  eye,  371  f . 

Hedem,  on  psycholc^^  as  exact  science,  99 
(note). 

Memory,  physiological  conditions  of,  242  f ., 
384  f . ;  images  ot,  249  f . ;  as  faculty,  877  f . ; 
as  recognitive,  377  f .,  397  f .,  401 ;  as  reten- 
tive. 38^)  f . ;  in  perception,  385  f . ;  of  woErds, 
890  1,  400;  cultivation  of,  402  t,  405  ; 
kinds  of,  402  f . 

MerkeL  on  reaction  with  choice,  625. 

Method,  in  psychology,  its  kinds,  14  f . ;  in- 
trospective, 15  f.,  18  f. ;  indirect  observa- 
tion, 20  f. ;  experimental,  22  f . ;  the  induc- 
tive, 24  f . ;  the  genetic.  25  f . 

Middle  Term,  the,  use  oz,  in  reasoning,  467. 

Mill,  James,  on  neutral  feelings,  189. 

Mill,  J.  8.,  on  nature  of  abstract  ideaa,  443  ; 
and  of  reasoning,  482. 

Mind,  laws  of  the  development  of,  644  f ., 
657  1,  668  f .  (see  also  Self,  and  Life,  the 
Mental). 

Miniinum  visibUf,  38,  158  1 

MnemonicB,  405  f. 

Mohr,  nature  of  consciousness,  35  {note). 

>fo0flo,  on  physiology  of  the  emotions,  588  f. 

21i>tion,  ns  necensarv  to  perception,  142  f.; 
sensations  of,  147 'f.,  840  1,  352  f . ;  as  re- 


Uied  to  oonation,  212 ;  as  reflex,  217  f. ;  sa 
automatic  in  conation,  217 ;  kinds  of,  224 
f . ;  impulsive  and  instinctive,  280  f . ;  of 
^es  in  vision,  854  f . ;  illnaiona  <^  878  f . ; 
as  a  category,  499  f. 

Muller-Lyer,  on  viaoal  illuaions,  872  f. 
{note), 

Milnsterber^,  on  quality  of  sensation,  121 ; 
reproduction  of  ideas,  274,  891 ;  percep- 
tions of  sound,  881  f . ;  and  of  sight,  855 ; 
on  nature  of  will,  C19,  625 1 

Muscles,  sensations  of,  115  f.;  relation  of 
the  striated,  to  attention,  218  f . ;  of  the 
eye,  in  vision,  854  f. 

Music,  sensations  in,  108  f.,  128  f. ;  scale  in, 
128  f . ;  feeling  excited  bv,  170, 185,  198 ; 
office  of  imsgmation  in,  424  f. 

Nativibts,  the,  325  f. 

Natorp^  on  psychology,  8  {noU) ;  nature  of 

consdousnesB,  83  {note). 
Naville,  on  wiU,  867. 
Nervous  Syston,  as  oonditum  of  oonscions- 

nesR,  46  f . ;  inte^ty  of,  in  attention,  67 1 ; 

as  related  to  fusion  of  sensations,  142  f . 
Nichols,  on  nature  of  nain,  114  {notr). 
Number,  formation  of  concept  of,  499  f. 

Object,  formation  of  the  external,  821 1 
Orschansky,  on  feeling  of  effort,  224  {note). 

Paik,  physical  conditions  of,  177,  190, 198 
f . ;  relation  of,  to  intensity  of  sensation, 
194  f. 

Passions,  the,  devdopment  of,  585  f.;  aa 
distinguished  from  emotions,  569  f . 

Pkkulhan,  on  nature  of  psychic  facts,  9 ;  on 
teleology  in  ideation.  ^,  893 ;  and  the  nat- 
ure of  judgment,  306 ;  on  aystematic  re- 
Siroducuon,  893;  and  natare  of  wiU^ 
la 

Payot,  on  conditions  of  pleasure-pain,  192. 

Perception  by  the  Senses,  basis  of,  144  f. ; 
nature  of,  318  f.,  364  f.,  368  f .,  419  f . ;  use 
of  the  word,  319  f.;  problem  of ,  321  1  : 
theory  of,  325  f .,  3(*)8  f.  ;  as  intuition  of 
space,  333  1  ;  of  solidity  of  bodies.  344  f.  ; 
data  of  visual,  348  f ..  862  f.  ;  influence  of 
feeling  in,  864  f .  ;  as  the  solution  of  a  prob- 
lem, 867  1,  888  f.;  principles  of,  368  f.; 
iUusioos  in,  370  f. ;  dependent  on  memory, 
888  f. :  and  ftnagination.  410  f. 

Perspective,  mathematioal  and  psycholog- 
ical, 361  £ 

Philosophy,  relations  of,  to  psychology,  12. 

Physiognomy.  548  f. 

Pleasure,  conditions  of,  190  f. ;  nature  of, 
191  1  ;  relation  of,  to  intensity  of  sensa- 
tion, 194  f. ;  of  rhythm,  206  f. 

Pleasuie-painB,  as  belonging  to  feeling,  167, 
177  f.,  188  f.,  206  1  :  as  depwident  on  in- 
tensity, 194  f. ;  as  absolute,  201  f. ;  oscilla- 
tions of,  205  f. ;  office  of,  in  peroeptioa, 
840  f. 

Porter,  on  nature  of  consciousness,  31. 

Presentations  of  Sense,  origin  and  develop- 
ment of,  321  f.,  3*37  f.,  334  f.,  840  £ ; 
through  smell  and  taste,  827  f.  ;  of  sound, 
830  f. ;  of  sigfat^  348  f . ;  influence  of  mo- 
tion upon.  3&S  z.  ;  the  illusory,  870. 

Pressure,  sensations  of.  111  f.,  188  £. ;  quo- 
tient of  sensitiveness  of,  188  L 
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Preyer,  on  random  automatio  moTementa, 
229 ;  and  imitatiye  roovementa,  281  £.  ; 
on  discernment  of  difference.  ^^  ;  peroep- 
tions  of  sounds,  3;i2  ;  and  of  aighif  352  £  ; 
on  idea  of  canne,  505  f . 

Primum  eognitwn,  the,  299  f. 

Psychology,  dennition  of,  1  f . ;  as  soienoe, 
2  1, 11  f.,  15  1 ;  sphere  of,  3  1 ;  problem 
of,  7  f. ;  relations  of,  10 1 ;  tophiioaophy. 
12 ;  method  in,  14  1,  IM  1  ;  dataof,  16  t. ; 
soaroes  of,  21  f .  ;  experiment  in,  22  f.  ;* 
divisions  of,  26. 

Psychosis^  meaning  of  term,  4. 

Rabier,  on  psychology,  4 ;  on  nature  of  sen- 
sation, 1)5;  principle  of  oontignity,  268 
{jtotfi) ;  on  desire,  604  (note). 

Reaction-time,  as  influenced  by  attention, 
68,  7*^  1,  391 ;  in  fading  of  memory-image, 
239 ;  in  discernment,  267,  292,  391 ;  and 
in  choice,  625  f. 

Reasoning,  nature  of,  437  f . ,  462 1 ;  related 
to  conception,  438  £.,  464  f. ;  among  the 
lower  animals,  465  f. ;  as  solution  of  a 
problem,  4(J7  f. ;  kinds  of,  471  1  ;  the  ' 
mathematical,  474 ;  induotive  and  disduo- 
tiye,  478  f. ;  underlying  principles  of,  482 
f  ;  influence  of  feelinff  on,  486. 

Recognition,  as  essential  to  memory,  877  f., 
381  f .,  397  f. 

Recollection,  394  f.  (and  see  Reproduction 
and  Memory). 

Relativity,  principle  of  ori^anic,  125  f. ;  as 
applied  to  circuit  of  consciousness,  254 ;  as 
belonging  to  all  mental  life,  661 1 

Representation,  nature  of  image  in,  235  f . ; 
spontanoous  reproduction  in,  Ji60  f .,  400  f.  ; 
the  laws  of,  2i3^^  274  f  ;  scries  of  ideas  in, 
27L  t ;  similarity  and  contrast  in,  274  f. ; 
general  faculty  of,  376  f,  4191 

Reproduction,  spontaneous,  260  1.  285  f. ; 
physiological  conditions  of,  267  i.,  381  f., 
887  f  ;  of  ideas  in  series,  270  f ,  285  f.  ; 
relation  of,  to  language,  273,  388,  400 ;  in 
all  memory,  381,  387 1  ;  laws  of,  384  f. 

Retina,  structure  of,  108  1  ;  inertia  of, 
130  f . ;  use  in  yision.  354  f. 

Ribot,  on  nature  of  psychology,  6 ;  onatten- 
tion,  75,  81 ;  and  fixed  ideas,  81  {noU). 

Richet,  on  conception  of  Self,  527. 

Right,  nature  of  the  conception  of,  583  f . 

Rittmeyer,  on  perceptions  of  taste,  101 
{note). 

Robertson,  Professor  Cioom,  on  philosophy 
and  psychology,  13. 

Romanes,  on  power  of  animals  to  count,  299 ; 
and  on  their  language,  458 ;  and  reasoning, 
466. 

Romieu,  on  sensations  of  smell,  100. 

Rousseau,  influence  of,  on  psychology  of  feel- 
ing, Ifli  f. 

Ruegg,  on  conditions  of  feeling,  200  (noto). 

Sachs,  on  nerye-endings  in  musolM,  116. 
Santlus,  on  the  impulses,  601  (note). 
Schilfer,  K.   L.,  on  perceptions  of  sound, 

332. 
SohiiT,  on  physiology  of  pain,  191. 
Schopenhauer,  on   madness   and   memory. 

892;  on  imagination,  408 ;  and  eestheti<»iu 

feeling,  573. 
Soienoe,  inflnonoe  of  feolings  in,  199 1,  611 


(and  note) ;  reasoning  in,  474  f.,  478  f.; 
cognitions  of,  511  f. 

Scottish  School,  their  theory  of  peroeption, 
825. 

Scripture,  on  association  of  ideas,  279  {w>te). 

Self,  bocQly  feeling  of,  175 1,  525 1;  oogni- 
tion  of,  521  1,  525  f.;  formation  of  the 
conception  of,  527  1,  531  f.;  as  unitary 
being,  581 1 ;  as  '*  pure  "  beinff,  533. 

Self-coDsoiousness,  dutinguishea  from  con- 
sciousness, 29  f.,  520  f.;  as  feeling,  175  f., 
520 1;  development  of,  581,  525  £\  stages 
of,  525  £ 

Sensation,  nature  of,  89  f.,  92  £,  143  f.;  the 
so-called  '*  simple,"  91  f. ;  mechanism  of, 
97  1;  (quality  of,  120 1,  124 1;  modifying 
conditions  ot,  122  f. ;  quantity  of,  131  f . ; 
limits  of,  1341;  **  dynamogenetio  "  value 
of,  229. 

Sensation-complexes,  141  f.;  extensity  of, 
143  1,  822 ;  development  of,  147 1 ;  spa- 
cial  series  of,  322 1 

Sensations,  the,  oUsses  of,  96  1,  119,  159 1; 
of  smeU,  99  1 ;  of  taste,  100  1 ;  of  sound, 

102  1,  1381;  light  and  color,  1051,  145 
1;  of  the  skin,  110 1,  152  1;  of  tempera- 
ture, 111  1;  of  pressure.  111  f.«  152  1; 
muscular,  115  1,  145  1;  of  the  joints, 
117  1;  the  organic,  118  1;  number  of, 
121 1;  as  basis  of  perception,  141 1;  mas- 
siveness    of,    143     1,    352  1;    so-called 

"pure,"  1451;  of  motion,  147  1,  8341, 
340  1,  852;  of  position,  150  1,  157  1, 
884 1;  fusion  of,  153  1 

Senses,  the,  96  1, 119,  159  1 ;  the  "geomet- 
rical," 131,  332  1,  347. 

Sentiments,  the,  formation  of,  535  1, 543  1, 
561 1;  how  different  from  emotions,  542 1, 

561  1;  classes  of,  562;   bodily  basis  of, 

562  f.;  the  intellectual.  564  1;  relation  of, 
to  imagination,  567  i.;  the  SBstheticaL 
569  1;  the  ethical,  579  1 ;  the  egoistic  ana 
altruistic,  585  1 

Seth,  Professor,  on  philosophy  and  psychol- 
ogy, 13. 

Sex,  peculiarities  of,  ($51 1 

Sight,  formation  of  field  of ,  823  f  ,  848  f ., 
859 1;  development  of,  848  1,  a56  1;  bi- 
nocular, 3561;  stereoscopic,  357;  "dou- 
ble," 359  f  .J  878  1;  secondary  helps  to,  861 
1  *  suggestion  and  imagination  in,  364  1 ; 
illusions  ot  870  1 

Similarity,  as  principle  of  association,  274  1; 
consciousness  of,  298  1, 447  1;  judgments 
of  447  f . 

Smell,  sensations  of,  09  1;  end-organs  of, 
991;  perceptions  of,  8371 

Sound,  sensations   of,    102   1;  classes  of, 

103  1;  character  of  the  musical,  1031, 
129 ;  entotic,  102  1,  830 ;  varying  condi- 
tions of,  128  f . 

Space,  formation  of  conception  of,  831  1, 
487  1,  492  1;  perceptions  of,  by  touch, 
882  1;  and  by  sight,  848  1,  356  1;  as  a 
category.  487  ;  known  as  "  empty,"  493 1 

Spenoer,   Herbert,  on  nature  oi  sensation, 

94 ;  view  of  feeling,  176,  297.  588 ;  and  of 

assooiation,    266;     of   discrimination   aa 

feeling,  297;    on  nature    of  perception, 

820 ;  physiology  of  the  emotions,  558  1 

Sufficient  Reason,  principle  of,  482  £ ,  484 1, 
6001  -,r         r     --1 
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In  distinction  from  the  introspective  psychology  and  as  a  companion 
to  it  this  book  is  devoted  to  physiological  and  experimental  psychology. 
By  its  proportions  and  subject  matter  it  is  adapted,  like  the  oUier  book, 
to  mature  students,  and  is  of  equal  interest  to  general  readers  as  well  as 
to  specialists  in  this  field.  It  was  the  first  book  in  English  to  discuss  the 
whole  subject,  and  is  the  only  one  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  adequate 
treatise.  It  includes  the  latest  discoveries,  and  by  numerous  excellent 
illustrations  and  tables,  and  by  gathering  material  from  an  immense 
number  of  sources  inaccessible  to  most  persons,  it  brings  before  the  stu- 
dent in  the  most  lucid  form  the  entire  subject.  The  most  competent 
critics  pronounce  it  a  credit  to  America's  scholarship  and  an  unrivalled 
authority.  Without  reserve  it  is  recommended  as  a  text-book  for 
advanced  study. 

**  His  emdition  aad  his  broad-mindedneas  are  on  a  par  with  each  other ;  and  his  voU 
ome  will  probably,  for  many  years  to  come,  be  the  stuidard  woik  of  refinence  on  tlie 
subject.'*— Prof.  William  Jambs  in  The  Nation. 

*'  He  writes  at  once  as  a  scientist  bent  on  ^ininff  the  fvllest  and  clearest  insight  into 
the  phenomena  of  mind,  and  as  a  metaphysician  deeply  concerned  with  the  sublime 
qnastioo  of  the  nature  of  the  spiritual  subotaace."— Jambs  Stnxv  in  Tht  Academy, 

"  Professor  Ladd'S  noble  book  is  in  the  interest  of  true  science,  of  sound  theology,  of 
real  religion.  We  commend  it  in  the  highest  terms,  both  to  physiologists  and  to  psychoid 
ogists :  to  the  former  for  its  fresh  studies  In  their  own  fidd,  and  to  the  latter  for  its  fresh 
proof  tnat  they  have  still  a  field  to  cultivate.  The  book,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  the  most 
alabonite  and  comprehensive  attempt  yet  made  in  the  English  language  to  give  all  Clw 
data  whicfa  are  claimed  to  connect  the  nervous  system  with  the  phenomena  of  conactous- 
nesa,  in  a  way  to  lay  the  foundation  for  an  explanation  of  mind  In  terms  of  matter.  The 
book  is  fully  illustrated,  and  well  indexed.''- iV.  K  E»anggiist. 

OUTLINES  OF   PHYSIOLOGICAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

A  Taxt^book  of  Mental  Sdenoa  Hr  Academies  and  Colleges 
Crown  8vo.    505  pages.    $3.00 

The  volume  is  not  an  abridgment  or  revision  of  the  larger  book. 
Elements  of  Physiological  Psychology,  which  is  still  to  be  preferred  for 
mature  students,  but,  Uke  it,  surveys  the  entire  field,  though  with  less  de- 
tails and  references  that  might  embarrass  beginners.  Briefer  discussions 
of  the  nervous  mechanism,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  mind  as  related  to 
the  body,  will  be  found  in  the  **  Outlines  '*  ;  while  the  treatment  of  rela- 
tions existing  between  excited  organs  and  mental  phenomena  offers  much 
new  material,  especially  on  '*  Consciousness,'*  **  Memory,"  and  **  Will." 
The  author  aims  to  furnish  a  complete  yet  correct  text-book  for  the  brief 
study  of  mental  phenomena,  from  the  experimental  and  physiological 
point  of  view.  Both  pupil  and  teacher  have  been  considered,  that  the 
book  may  be  readily  learned  and  successfully  taught. 

"  We  regard  It  as  even  better  than  the  laiger  work,  as  It  is  mote  judicious  and  mature; 
having  the  advantages  of  longer  reflection  upon  the  subject  and  larger  experience  in  teaca- 
ing  it.    For  its  purpose  there  is  not  a  better  text4x>ok  in  the  language."— 7X#  JYohom. 

*'  He  has  discharged  his  task  with  great  thoroughness,  with  a  lightness  of  touch,  and  a 
deameas  and  precision  of  style  that  come  only  from  perfect  mastery  of  the  matter  in  oaM. 
The  book  fills,  and  fills  solidly,  a  great  gap  In  our  psychotogical  Utcfmture.  'W.  G. 
ScHumMAN,  Cornell  University. 


GEl^ERAL  DESCRIPTIVE  PSYCHOLOGY 


PSYCHOLOQY:     DESCRIPTIVE    AND    EXPLANATORY 


A  TrastlM  of  tiM  Phcno— imi.  Laws  and  Pavriopiart  of  Hmoimi  Mmtel  LM* 

8vo.    676  pogM.    $4*50 

As  indicated  in  the  sub-title,  this  work  has  for  its  object  the  study  of 
human  mental  life,  and  is  perhaps  better  defined  by  the  term  introspective 
psychology  than  by  any  other  in  common  use.  It  is  a  general  treatise 
for  those  who  wish  to  gain  a  thorough  Icnowledge  of  the  subject,  not  de- 
signed merely  for  use  as  a  text-book,  while  at  the  same  time  the  product 
of  one  who  has  taught  a  large  number  of  pupils,  and  embodying  much 
experience  gained  through  the  work  of  the  class-room.  The  size  and 
scope,  the  amount  and  kind  of  material,  and  the  style  of  its  presentation 
unite  in  making  it  a  suitable  book  for  mature  students,  as  those  usually 
are  who  begin  the  subject  in  colleges.  It  is  therefore  a  college  text-book, 
and  is  recommended  without  qualification  for  such  use. 

*'  Professor  Ladd  hss  preiented  In  this  work  a  great  bodv  of  facts  on  all  the  importaat 
points  in  psychology,  and  has  subjected  them  to  a  keen  and  illaminating  crHlcim.  I  know 
of  no  other  work  tfiat  gives  so  good  a  critical  survey  of  the  whole  field  as  this.'* 

—Prof.  B.  P.  BowNK,  Boston  University. 

"  It  is  rich  in  material,  admirably  dear  and  well  arranged,  and  a  thoroughly  satisfac- 
tory introductory  book  for  the  stndoit  in  this  lapidly  developing  field  of  study.  I  shall 
at  once  recommend  its  use  by  my  classes.*' 

—Prof.  J.  W.  Stkarns.  University  of  Wisconsin. 

"  My  impression  of  it  is  ttiat  it  is  Professor  Ladd's  best  work,  that  it  contains  the 
matnrest  and  most  independent  expression  of  his  views  on  all  the  principal  topics  in 
psydMtogy.    It  is  a  distinct  lionor  to  American  scholarship  to  liave  prodaccd  it.'* 

—Prof.  H.  N.  GxaoNBa,  Smhb  Collsgi. 


PRIMER  OP   PSYCHOLOGY 

aa6  pagaa.   $1.00  not 


As  its  title  indicates,  this  is  a  text-book  for  elementary  students,  aad 
wms  written'  by  this  eminent  author  because  no  book  in  America  had  bees 
found  satisfactory  lor  academies  and  high  schools,  and  for  a  large  class 
of  general  readers  who  might  find  some  pleasure  and  perhaps  mote 
profit  in  reading  a  very  brief  and  very  simple  treatise  on  psychology. 
The  author's  success  in:  his  undertaking  may  be  measured  by  the  fact 
that  within  eighteen  months  of  its  publication  six  editions  were  ex- 
hausted. The  book  will  be  used  the  coming  year  in  more  than  sixty 
high  schools  and  academies,  as  well  as  in  many  colleges  and  normal 
schools, 

CONTENTS: 

I.   Thb  If  nm  AMD  Its  Acnvmss.      Vn.    Hkaximg  and  Sicar. 

II.     CONSaOUSNSSS  AMD  ATTBMTIOM.     VIIL     MBMOXV  AMD  IMAGIMATIOM. 

in.    Sbmsatioms.  IX.   Thought  amd  Lamgomsb. 

IV.    Pbbuiig.  X.    Rbasonimg  amd  KMowlbdgb. 
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This  is  a  speculative  treatment  of  ceruin  problems  suggested,  but 
not  discussed,  in  the  study  of  psychology,  and  therefore  appropriately 
follows  the  author's  earlier  works  on  that  subject.  The  subjecu  treated 
are :  Psychology  and  the  Philosophy  of  Mind,  The  Concept  of  Mind, 
The  Reality  of  Mind,  The  Consciousness  of  Identity  and  the  so-called 
Double  Consciousness,  The  Unity  of  Mind,  Mind  and  Body,  Materialism 
and  Spiritualism,  Monism  and  Dualism,  Origin  and  Permanence  of  Mind, 
Place  of  Man*8  Mind  in  Nature. 

JOURNAL  OP  MENTAL  SaBNCB,  London.— **  We  may  My  of  this  book  that  it 
ii  written  in  tht  author's  best  style.  The  destmctive  criticism  is  in  places  marlcedly 
efffictive,  and  the  book  ought  to  l>e  widely  read  as  one  of  the  most  able  and  sunrestlve 
contrlbntions  of  recent  yean  to  the  literature  of  the  philosophy  of  mind." 

THE  DIAL.—"  Its  rakinr  attack  upon  over-hasty  monism  is  particularly  well  timed. 
Althooffh  the  border-land  which  divides  Psychology  from  Metaphysics  is  partially  sur- 
veyed in  many  philosophical  and  psychological  works.  Professor  Ladd  l»s  for  the  first 
time  brought  the  mors  important  questions  within  the  limits  of  a  single  volume." 


PHILOSOPHY  OP  KNOWLBDQB 

8vo.    614  pagss.    $4.eo 


This  is  the  first  adequate  discussion  of  the  subject  by  any  American 
author,  and  naturally  will  attract  special  attention  aside  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  work  of  Dr.  Ladd,  whose  name  is  so  familiar  to  students  of 
philosophy  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  The  book  appeals  to  the 
general  reader  by  reason  of  the  relation  this  subject  bears  to  questions 
now  so  prominently  before  the  philosophical  and  religious  world,  as  well 
as  through  the  broad  sympathy  of  the  author  with  dififerent  phases  of 
thought  It  will  also  find  a  place  waiting  for  it  as  a  text-book  for 
advanced  and  postgraduate  students  in  the  study  of  logic  and  the  laws 
of  thought.  Ministers,  too,  will  get  from  it  much  material  for  which 
they  find  a  constant  use. 

THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW.— *'It  would  ill  become  one  to  take  leave  of  a  work 
which  must  lay  many  under  obligation  vrithout  noting  its  broad  basis  in  a  knowledge 
carefully  garnered  from  many  sources  during  long  years,  its  candor,  its  striking  variety  of 
content,  and  its  suggestiveness." 

Copies  of  these  hooks  will  be  supplied  to  teachers  for  examination  or  intro» 
duction  at  Sp§eia/  M9t  Rat§9,  regarding  which  correspondence  is  solicited. 
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